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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


r t this edition, bc>-ond the correction of obvious mistakes, 
Uierc lias been little change of substance except in Chapter V 
svherc the discovery by Professor R. A- B. Mynors of the lost 
ending of the Cfjla Slf/>^ant, the most important narrative source 
for the history of the Anarchy, has necessitated important 
alterations. References in the footnotes have been given to new 
editions, especially to the \-aIuablc series of Medieval Texts in 
the couRC of publication by Messrs. Nelson, and the more 
important books published in recent years have been included 
in the Bibliography. The maps which in some cases were un* 
satisfactory have been improved. 

I should like to take (his opportunity to thank Mr. Howard 
Colvin, Mr. J. O. Prestwicli, and other friends who have kindly 
drawn my attention to some mistakes in the previous edition. 

87^03 A.L.P. 

ST. John's college 

OXFORD 

12 Aupul 1954 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


T his book has occupied the leisure hours of some twenty 
years of my life which has been principally engaged in 
teaching and administration. This prolonged period of 
gestation may be reflected by some unevenness in the treatment 
of the several chapten and perhaps also by some change of em- 
phasis devdoped in the course of my studies. I have already set 
out in my Obligations of Society in the XII and XIII Centuries 
(published in 1946) evidence and illustrations of certain mat- 
ters discussed in chapters i, a, and 12. WTuIc this has enabled 
me to reduce the bulk of the present volume, a small amount of 
overlapping in the two books haa been unavoidable. 

I have bad the great benefit of the advice of the authors of the 
ptecedisg and succeeding TOtumesin this series, Sir Frank Sten- 
ton and Sir Maurice Potvicke, and of the general editor; and 
many other friends have given me help in the preparation of 
this book. To all these I wish to convey my deep sense of grati- 
tude. More particularly t am under very great obligations to 
Professor V. H. Galbraith, who read much of the book in manu- 
script, and to Lady Stenton, svho read the whole of it in proof 
It would be impossible adequately to express how much I owe 
to these two scholars. I can only offer them my most sincere 
thanks for their help and lor placing their great knowledge so 
generously at my disposaL 

ST. John’s couxcs 

OXFORD 

04 Fehnaty 1951 


A. L. P. 
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I 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 


W t are concerned in thl* book with ihc hbtory of England 
during the rcigm of the six kings who followed William 
the Conqueror— his two tons, William Rufus and 
Henry I, hU grandson Stephen, and the early Plantagenets, 
Henry II and his two ions Richard I and John. The period also 
coven the years between two of the most famous documents of 
English history, we might say of alt medieval history for they 
are unique, unparalleled in Europe— Domesday Book and 
Magna Carta. The accession of one bad king in 10B7 and the 
death of another in tsi6 are purely Incidental and of little or no 
historical importance; the documents mark epochs. Widely as 
they differ in character (and perhaps they have nothing else in 
common than their fame) they arc alike in this: succeeding 
generations appealed to them as monuments only a little less 
authoritative than the Bible.’ 

The hundred and thirty years which separate Domesday 
Book and Magna Carta witness the growth of a nation. William 
the Conqueror was king of the Anglo*Normans {Rtx Akm- 
Anglcntm as a writer of the early twelfth century describes him) ;* 
John was king of England ‘description’ of Eng- 

land (^Jescriptio was the ofllcial title of the great survey which we 
know as Domesday Book) relates to a country Inhabited by two 
peoples, a small dominant Norman aristocracy and the English 
natives. The kings of the twelfth century in their writs address 
their subjects as ‘French and English’. The Great Charter has 
nothing to say of French or Normans; the English alone are the 
recipients of John’s concessions. Gradually during the twelfth 
century the diving barriers arc broken down. Henry I, who 
married a Scottish princess, Matilda, English by upbringing, 

> The fint kno%vn ocoiuon on which Domodiy Book wa, lued u legal evidence 
is in a luit of the abbot of Abingdon eoncerou^ L^knor (Oxon.) where the matter 
is determined at a court held at tViacbesier by (eterence lo the Libtr it Thuim 
tCfusn. Afm d, /hwzdim, it. ttC} quoted by Kound. fniH £iiflanJ, pp. 141-4. It 
may be dated either between 1108 and iiogor between 11 tl and 1113 Fora later 
instance cl Curia /t'iu HolU, L 363 (leoo), where a certain Robert 'ponit le super 
rolulutn tVintome*. for the we made cf Domesday in the year, immediately 
following Its compilaUon see V. H. Calbraath. Utn/oriikitt Dmttiaj (Pipe Roll 
Society, New benes, vol cev). Introduction. 

* (^onua In iittr Mn it Ifyia (Rdb Sesiei], p >97. 



S GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY 

encouraged the process of blending: ‘by intermamage Rnd by 
every means inhis power*, says Walter Map, 'he bound the two 
peoples into a firm union’.' Although the process was slow, and 
in 1157 the justiciar, Richard de Lucy, can still speak of vs 
Normans’ and of protection ‘agtinst the wiles of the English', 
nevertheless in the later part of the century we are told that 
among the free population it was well nigh impossible to tell 
whether a man was Norman or English.* 

But at fint, as ^VIlliam ofMalmcsbury deplores,* thcNormans 
had it all their own way; they wrc the governing class, the 
feudal society, and at thor head there was an all but absolute 
king. The position is brought out with sinking force by an 
analysis of the distribution of land as revealed by Pomesday 
Book. The total annual value (exclusive of the towns and of 
course of the four northern shires which were not included in the 
survey) has been estimated in round numbers at £7$, 000, the 
great bulk of which came from the southern and eastern parts 
of the country. Of this sum the king and bis family received 
£i7,€jo;hi3 servants and offidab, the king's sergeants, 
the church £19,200; and some few muted Engluhmen £4,000. 
The remainder, amounting to a sum of £30,350, was appor- 
tioned out into some 170 baronies as resvards for the Normans 
who had shared in the enterprise of conquest.* From these 
figures it u obvious that wealth and power (which was then the 
same thing) were in the hands of the few — the king, hu barons, 
and perhaps we should add, the church. 

The king, as we have said, was almost absolute; not as the 
early Stuart lungs clmmed to be absolute by virtue of a theory 
of divine hereditary right, for no such theory was r«ognizcd in 
the deventh or twelfth centuries. The prindple of primogeni- 
ture, for which Henry II strove, was only established in the 
thirteenth century. Bdore tbb, succession to the throne was 
governed by no one rule, but was influenced by a number of 
considerations; kinsUp with the royal house (which was deemed 
essential), popular dection (which often merely confirmed an 
accomplished fact), designation by the late king, and personal 


' Dt Jt'niu OaUlum, V. c. 5. 

* Omm it Btlh, pp. 8^; Dtabea Jt Scanant, 1 z. 

* Cetla Krpm, 1. 278 (| 227). 

* ThefipirtsirethcacafW J. Goifactt in CanS. Hitt. v. 507-8. 


THEORY OF KINGSHIP S 

f\Hve» &U played thar part. AliKougli ihe theory of itihcritance 
was gaining ground under the influence of feudal ideas and the 
practical example of France, in fact of the six kings who followed 
the Conqueror, Richard I alone succeeded in accordance with 
the strict rule of hereditary succession, and the title of four of 
them was challenged by a rival. Until the chosen successor was 
crowned he was merely Amwttr, the territorial lord and head of 
the feudal state 5 after his coronation he became rix with all the 
attributes of regality.* From his coronation he began to reign; 
his regnal yean (until the time of Edward 1) were reckoned 
from the day of coronation; and from the coronation rites, and 
especially from the anointing, he derived divine authority.* The 
anointed Idng ceased to be merely a layman, but took on a 
sacerdotal character; he was king gratia,* he was God's vicar, 
rr* tl tactriu. The divine source of temporal as well as spiritual 
power was admitted everywhere in Christian Europe although 
various interpretations might be placed on how that power 
should be excirised. The most extreme and outspoken advocate 
of royal supremacy, a twclfth<entury author commonly known 
as the ‘Anonymous of York’, who wrote in defence of Henry I 
in his conflict with Anselm, regarded the king as on a higher 
plane than the priest, and to argued that be had a right to inter* 
fere in ecclesiastical matten.* But even John of Salisbury, who 
belonged to the party of the church reformcn, was equally con- 
vinced that the king derived hb authority from God, and 
elaborated hb doctrine in the most coherent treatise on political 
philosophy produced in the middle ages, the PolicraUats, the 
statesman’s book.* The lawyers took the same attitude. Both 

■ Tlte Emprcai MstiUa (wha «ru nerrr crowned) unikUy tdopted the itylc 
Sniliinmdamuia Both Richard t and John in the Interval between their (IcctioQ and 
coronatbB lue the title iaimma AmtiM. Cf Round, Cttffrij it 70 ff.j 

Aimnl Chattrt (Pipe Roll Soc , voL a), ao. Cwi4 Rr^u RolU, L 9}5, 384. 

* For the ngmScanee of the coroaatiMi kc P. £. Schramm, A *J lAi 

btitiih Cermatien (1937), /arim. 

> This vrai uied by Stephen and Henry II m their charter, of libertie, {SlabiUt 
^ (A, Riabn, pp, 3-4) and wa< adopted ai a repilar part of the royal ityle in charter* 
uiued after May 1173. Cf. R. L. PooSe, ^fiidiM u Ctnnohgj and 303-7, 
tvhere the argument! of Leopold Delule, who £nt marked this change ofityle, are 
tummariaed and ducuued. 

* In hu treatiM 'De conaecratiooe FontiScum el Regum' (Mon. Crrm. tfut, 
Itiilli it Lift, iu. $67) the following pasnge occunl 'Potestaa enim regii potejtai 
Del eit, Dei quidem e,i per naturam, regu per gratiam. Unde et rex Deia el 
Christu! eat, led per gratiam, el quicqiaul bcit non hnioo aunpliciter, led Dtu* 
factu, et Chnstui per gratiam fact! ' 

* It wai completed m 1 159, that b tetay.bdbre the Po/iTicrorAnitocle was known 
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GlanvUl and Bracton believed that the king represented God, 
although the latter, writing ia the thirteenth century after the 
subjects’ right of resistance to a tyrant had been vindicated in 
the reign of John, was careful to explain how in fact this power 
should be restrained. 

This sacrosanct posidon of royalty the Norman and Angei^ 
Ungs did all they could to exploit. The idea of rulcr»worship, 
expressed in liturgical laudts before the crowned king, travclM 
from Byzantium to the west, and vnlh the Normans was adopted 
in England.* Acelcbrated passage in thePeterborough chronicle* 
recalls how 

‘thrice he [William 1] wore hh crown every year, as often as he was 
in England; at Easter he wore U at Winchester; at ^VllitJuntide at 
Westitdnslcr; at Midwinter at Gloucester; and then were with Wm 
all the rich men over all England, archbishops and lufTragan bishops, 
abbots and earls, thegns and knlgbtt’. 

Conveiuence of business and pleasure made it impossible to 
adhere rigidly to the practice of boldbg the feasts at the regular 
places named by the chronicler. But they were strictly observed 
by kings wheret-er they happened to be. Henry I, it b recorded, 
thrice wore hb crown in a wooden chapel at Brampton in 
Huntingdonshire, where he intended, it appean, to establbh 
a royal scat* These occarions were bound up with ritual and 
pageantry; feasting and frivolity. The btany Chrutus vvuU, 
C^tus regnal, Chrisius imprral was chanted before the king,* and 
a group of sergeants had special duties to perform in connexion 
with the ceremonies * At these great crown-wearings the king 
exhibited himself in all hb glory, and impressed on the minds of 
hb subjects the dignity of the crownrf monarch.* Henry I 


in vfotetn Europe. It reproKnU, tberdbre, the purdy medieval point view. For 
aducusionofhuvieMonkinplupievJ D>ciia»n, 1 (i«6), 308. 

‘ For the h^cal imporiaace and ritual of the crown-weanne lee E. H. 
Kaniorowicz, LamUs R/pot opeoaSy pp. o^iei «n/t po iit-n. 

• Anglo.Saxon Chromde, sai emv 1 ,8y. ‘ ~ 

• o™ lUpj Rellj, «J. 349-50 He planiud to bufld the chapd of itone and also 

to provide lodguiBi for hit barooi (Au/Um Sermwi], 51 »d. He tpent C 2 mjtnui 1120 
alSrampton {Henry of Huntmgdmi. p. 243) and a number of ehartrn are dated 
from there. See Faro. An /, Index, under Brampton. 

• The paym«>‘May-*o the royal dapUuu who rang the canrtwrouo on the 

great feast, a ft^uen^ emertd « the .«ounu of the exchequer. The earberi 
entry a 00 the Pipe Roll of 54 Heniy U (p. tj). The emna are eoUoeted by 
TtaatoTOvnex, op cit.,p 174. ’ 


* Cf. A. L. Poole, Oi/iyatuw, ffSaait^ pp 65-8 

« The .utement of StubU (Cwt L 56^) Cdlowed by Round {ru^. 
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claimed and exercised the supposed powr to heal the scrofula. 
The widespread belief in the ihaumaturgical power of kings 
seems to have developed from traditions of the time of Edward 
the Confessor who is said to have learnt and practised the art in 
Normandy; and popular faith in the healing art became in the 
twelfth century so firmly rooted that U was transmitted as an 
attribute of royalty down to the days of Queen Arme who 
touched Samuel Johnson for the scrofula.' Henry II persuaded 
Ihepopc, Alexander III, in tiGt to canonize the most venerable 
of his ancestors, Edward the Confessor, and so exalted the Eng* 
lish king in this respect aboN'c his continental contemporaries, 
none of whom could claim descent from a saint.* The cult of St. 
Edward, whose life was rewritten by the most eminent hagio- 
graphers of the twelfth century, gave solidity and prestige to the 
Anglo-Norman monarchy. 

But just as it was at his coronation that the king acquired 
divine authority, so too it was at his coronation that he imposed 
upon himsclfUmitations to his power. By the oath taken at his 
coronation he ^und himself by obligations to his subjects. He 
promued that the church and the people should keep true 
peace; that be would forbid rapacity and iniquity; and that he 
would show equity and mercy in all bis judgements. We have 
seen, however, that the succession to the throne was often un* 
certain, often disputed. In these circumstances the bishops and 
barons were able to require in return for their support more 
explidt promises than those contained in the vague phrases of 
the coronation oath. The oath was expanded into a 'charter of 
liberties’. These charters, issued in turn by Henry 1, Stephen, 
Sergeanis, p. 303 ] ind Scanmn) Omwlion, p. 56) that Henry II gave up 

thetolemn cruwn-wearinp aTtrr 113S radon lasuiTicient evidence. The ehanwg 
of Chnibts nnni on Whit-Sunday, 118O, rcfcired to in note 4 above. Implia a 
crown-wearing, and there b evideoee for the practice under John and 
Henry III. 

I On this subject ice the elaborate monograph by Marc Bloch, las Hou lAau- 
melurgn' £iudt tvr U uraelhi jumcAml cRriSu/ i fa faisstnet nytU partuuhiTimril 
n Ftmtrtm AngUurrt (>934). Owing, bowever, to a oibtalien belief that (be }'M 
EJuxtrJi (cd. Luard, RoUs Sena] on wbicb be r^ia, was not wrluen before 1103, 
Btocb argued that the idea of (he royal power ^ healing was Gnt introduced into 
England under (he influence of Henry I. See R. W. Southern, Eng, Hut Rn. Iidu 
(> 943 )> 385 ff . where be giva good reasons lor supposing the life to have been 
wntten by GcMctin wiihm a very few yeara of the Confessor’s death. Cf. also 
Eleanor iL Heningham in iS’pm'fwn, XXI (1946), 4 j 8, n 76, and 454, n 134. 

' The canonization of Charla the GrM wUch Frederick Barbarossa obtained 
in 1 1 65 faded in effect, for 11 was the work of an anti-pope. France had to wait (or 
lu tainted monarch till afler the death of Louu IX. 
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and Henry II, arc of fundamental importance in English con- 
stitutional history ; they placed the long under the law. The king 
pledged himself to abolbh ‘evil customs* and to restore the ‘law 
of King Edward’, the good law of the past Reciprocally his 
subjects took the oath of allegiance. Both king and people were 
thus bound by mutual obligations.* 

How far these restraints were eficctivc in limiting the rO)'al 
power depended largely on the character of the king. Monarchy 
in the twelfth century was essentially personal, even patriarchal. 
‘The prince’, wrote John of Salisbury,* ‘is controlled by the 
judgement of his mind alone*, and the la%vytTS were fond of 
quoting the familiar text from Roman law ‘quod principi 
placet legis hahet vigorcm’.* Such expressions seem to reflect 
the teal nature of the Anglo-Norman kingship. The little writ — 
a legacy from the Anglo-Saxon chancery — by which the king 
issued his instructions, is framed in a very penonal and peremp- 
tory form and bears the stamp of the autocrat: 

‘William king of the English to N. the sheriff, greeting. I com- 
mand you that you cause bishop Remigius and his canoru to have 
their church of Kirton sritb the tithes which belong to it and of 
Hibaldstow likewue, as they better held it in the time of my father. 
And tee that for want of justice 1 shall hear no further complaint 
about the matter. IVitaess the bishop of Durham; by William 
Warelwast'.* 

The king does not merely teign, he governs. Political and con- 
stitudonal development depended therefore to a great extent 
on the vigour and personality of the king himself. He appointed 
bis own, oflicen in church and state; he conducted his own 
foreign policy, declared war, generally led his own army, and 
made his own peace. He had his own independent income on 
which he was expected to live and to carry on the affairs of 
state. It was a feudal income derived chiefly from the crown lands, 
the recognized feudal dues, and certain arbitrary taxes knovm as 
tallages, which could be imposed on the towns in the royal 
demesne, on his un&ce tenants, and on the Jews. There were 

» Cf. GUuntW, ix, 4! TktuUia qiuaeoi ose Coimrui et homagu Bdelilatu 
cooncuo, ica quantum bomo debet doituno cz Lomagio, taotum Uii d£b«l 
dmmms ex domiqlo prxeicr aolam Trrcvrttnam.* 

> WktjWw. r. 6 

• CUnvilI, Prologue 

* tVneof tVUliani RuTui {ltS7-9)./UttstnimAiitifvutima7nriAiCalMraIOtiirc^ 
•/ tnuU (td. C. W. FotUr}, i. 1$: Dana, lUtaU iniU^matoarv’i, do 305. 
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also the profits of justice. These were lubstanUal, for tlje ling’s 
court >%'as not merely a court for Ws own immediate tenants and 
for suiton who failed to obtain justice in a louver court, but it 
took cognizance of an cvcr*incrcaiMng number of cases in which 
he, as head of the slate, was interested — tlie pleas of the Crown. 
The peace is the king’s peace, and he must take cognizance of 
any mailer that can be regarded as a breach of the peace. The 
kings of this period were slowly training a bench of judges, but 
the court held before the king himself remained the supreme 
court of justice. In the famous Uattle abbey suits, svhich arc fully 
reported,* we bear of Henry II constantly intervening, rebuking 
one or other of the parties and calling them to order; and he 
was said to be so just in his judgements that whoever had a good 
case was anxious to have it tried before him, whereas whoever 
had a bad one would not come bcforchim unless he was dragged.* 
King John took a lively interest in the administration ofjustice; 
rolls of pleas heard before lumsurviveand the rolls of his justices 
frequently record that a case must be postponed until he can 
be present in person or be spoken to about it. 

There is no capital, no permanent seat of government, such 
as London and Westminster aftenvards became. Theking moves 
ceaselessly from place to place about England or his continental 
dominions, seldom staying anywhere for more than a few days 
or a week, and holding bis court at some royal castle, an abbey, 
or a hunting'box, at Rockingham, Bury St. Edmunds, or 
Clarendon; and with him mov^ also all the parapbemalia of 
government — hb treasure, his business documents, his chan- 
cellor and clerks with their writing materials, and the multi- 
farious staff of his household. Thb ambulatory court, living on 
the country through wWch it passed, was a cause of serious 
grievance. In the time of Rufus it was undbclplined and licen- 
tious ; and such was the terror that its coming inspired that the 
inhabitants, we are told, would hide themselves in the woods 
and other places until ^e danger Iiad passed. Henry I did 
something to improve thb state of affairs, and besides imposing 
severe punbhments on offenders, asrigned definite subsistence 
allowances to each member of the court.* 

’ Chnn, i 4 Btlle, pp. 84 {T. 

’ WiUef Mzp, Dt tfupi, V, c. 7. 

* E9kdmcr,//u< Nn isn, Walter Map,!)* JVlirtr.v.e. 5 Harlint (AWmea /nrti. 
tutieiu, p iij) pointi out that tome Ibe albmancet are eailier that) Henry I'l 
edict and 'wntCen euttonu'. 
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The close association of the ordinary work of government 
witli the domestic life of the king is strikinsly illustrated by the 
organization (which can be traced to a Frankish origin) of the 
royal household. Its composiuon in the time of the Normati 
kings h known from a curienis record, drawn up shortly after 
Henry I's death, the Coratilulio Domus Re^n, the establishment 
of the king’s household.* Here ofiicial business and finance, pro- 
vision For the chapel and the secretarial ivork, cooking and eat- 
ing, fighting and hunting arc strangely intermixed. There are 
great officers of state hkc the steward and the constable; there 
are meniab like scullions, a laundress, and a hearth-boy. To 
each were allotted allowances of bread, wine, and candles, and 
also wages which were adjusted according to whether they lived 
in or went home for their meals. Some of these officials ather in 
addition or instead of wages were tenants in sergcanty, holding 
lands in virtue of their offices. At the bead of the list is the chan- 
cellor, the chief of the royal chaplains, with a stipend of 5f. a 
day and an allowance of one lord’s simnel cake, ru’o salted 
simnels, a measure of clear and a measure of ordinary wine, one 
thick wa.x candle and forty bits of candle. At the lower end of 
the scale we have the watchmen who have double rations and 
I \i. a day for their men and four candles ; m addition they have 
in the morning a couple ofloaves, one dish, and a gallon of beer. 
Like the chancellor the other heads of departments, the steward, 
the chamberlain, the butler, and the constable* had the maxi- 
mum stipend, hut only if they ate Mra domum ; if intra domum they 
had 3r. 6d. The steward {daptftr) bad charge of the hall {aula) and 
all that pertained to it Including the kitcheri, pantry, and larder, 
each of which had a master dispenser at its head, while the 
chamberlain (mmrranoj) presided over the chamber {camera) 
with his staff which included the bearer of the king’s bed, the 
king’s tailor, and the ewerer {^anut) who dried the king’s 
clothes and prepared his bath. Tlicsc two divisions, the hall and 
the chamber, with the chapel, were the component parts of the 
king’s house roughly concsponding to the state apartmenu 
and the private apartments of the modern palace. Next to the 
chamberlain came the treasurer which recalls the fact that the 

• 341-59 mndinttie 

KiJ Book »/ tkt Eitlu<per (ed. JlaJl}, pp 807-ij . See » 1 m G. H. tVhii^ Trms R. 
HisC Sac^ »er , vac 1*7-55 Bolt Avtjuarut Journal, txx (1950), 5*. 

* Untj ihe end of the twelfih century Ifacxe were Kvenl >iew and consuble* 

iKho Wrved in tutu Ut the 
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ro)*al trtisure in primitive times was kept in a chest in hu bed* 
room. The wine and dessert were under the care of the chief 
butler (fincma) with a ila^ of cellarers, cupbearers, and 
fruitcren. The constable had genera! supervision of the outdoor 
stair especially, as his name implies, the stables; and with him 
was associated Uie manhal, an olTidal at this time of a lower 
rank, to whom was entrusted the duty of maintaining order and 
discipline at court. In their department were ranged all the 
sen'ants connected with die royal sport, the keepers of hounds, 
keepers of the king’s mews {hreeding^pens for hawks), and the 
various hunt serv’ants, stag-hunters, wolf-hunters, cat-hunters 
{calatores). They also controlled the king’s bodyguard of archers. 
And yet, somewhat incongruously, both the constable and the 
marshal had seau and special duties at the exchequer, the 
former was supposed to witness svrits, the latter to supply 
receipts {lalltu) for giib and liveries made from tlie treasury and 
the chamber. The itinerant character of the twelfth-century 
court is indicated by Uie provislott of carters and packhorses for 
each department. 

This medley of ministers and menials recorded in the Con^ 
jtilutio Dmta Rf£u is not of mere antiquarian interest. Tite 
king’s household, his /tmilia, was the nunery-school of states- 
men 5 within it promotion svai easy to the man of administrative 
ability.* Many who came into prominence in the government of 
church and state started life as royal chaplairu; at least one 
bishop reached his exalted position from the king’s larder.* 
Further, it was the centre of administration and the source from 
which all government departments developed.* Out of the 
household was slowly bom the Civil Service. The descent of 
English bureaucracy from the chamber in which the king slept 
and the adjacent closet, the wardrobe, where he hung his 
clothes, is one of the curiosities of history. Even when, early in 
the eleventh century, as a result of the growth of ccntraliacd 
government and a more elaborate sj^stem offtnance, the treasury 
came to be located at \Vmche3tcr and, later still, when the 

' Owing to the good prospccU ■ careerin the houKholdorTeted, men would pay 
large lunij to get their eon* placed there Thut Hugh de Verli gave Henry II 
JQO marks that his son might be ‘lo proCecliooe Regis ut dericus tuus’ Pipt Rail 
taiUn U.p 46 

* W illiam of Mslmesbury, GuU Pant^emt, p. 30J 

* For what follows see Tout. ChapUrt ta JUrdiesel Admvnstratioi History, vol I. 
patain. 
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ecchequer broke away from the household establishment to 
become a separate department, the chamber continued to be a 
place where the king kept a current account into which moneys 
were directly paid without passing through the hands of the 
exchequer officials. It was also a secretarial office where letters 
were received, issued, and authenticated by the king’s private 
seal.* Hence after the exchequer and the chancery had become 
departments of state, the chamber, and later the wardrobe, 
were retained as a domestic exchequer and a domestic chancery. 

Through these household institutions a strong king imght m 
many directions control gQ\'cnimcnt independently of the gre^* 
ministers of the Crown. 

Nevertheless, if there were few or no consritutional limits to 
the exercise of royal power, there were at least restraining 
influences, A king might do this or that of his own will; but if 
he did something that conflicted with the interests of the 
barons and leading churchmen, he would find obstacles in his 
path which it would be difficult to override. Although not 
obligatory, it was customary and a matter of common prudence 
to take the magnates of the kingdom, on whose support he was 
really dependent, into his confidence, and to consult with them 
and gain their consent on questions of policy and public interest. 
Henry I acknowledged their right to be consulted when, imme- 
diately after his coronation, he wrote to Archbishop Anselm, 
who was then in exile, T commit myself and the people of the 
whole kingdom of England to your counsel and to the counsel 
of those who with you ought to advise me’ ;* and he claimed that 
he was crowned by the ‘common counsel of the barons’.* In 
Henry H’s time the abbot of fiatUe in a celebrated case argued 
that a king could not make a permanent change in the laws of 
the country without the common consent of the barons.* The 
'counsel and consent’ ofthe barons to the public acts of the king 
becomes in procea of time increasingly frequent and less a 
matter of form; questions are debated and occasionally opposed. 

These whose counsel and consent the king was accustomed to 
seek were the members ofthe curia rrgtr or, as it might be termed 
to emphasize its consultatise as opposed to its judicial aspect, 

' The BJuS or privy k*] ww slrudy in im ia the ttien oTJoha Tout, 

/ivsle>y. t lU- 

* S, Aiutlm Ofoa Omat, ei T.S SclumR.iv too. m oti 

* Oi^Urrf^lji^rlu,. ^ oatp.ati. 

* Oraa, it BtlU, p. C6. 
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the magnum tencilium, the great coundl of the realm. It was a 
court essentially feudal in character comprising the tenantidn- 
chief or barons, including the bishops (who sat as barons),* with 
the principal officcn of the Crown like the justiciar, the chan* 
ccllor, the treasurer, and the steward. It might be a large 
gathering as at the great courts at which the king wore his 
crown, or it might consist merely of the few barons and counsel- 
lors who formed the normal entourage of the king. But when a 
question of importance was under discussion the court must be 
sufTidcntly representative, and we hear of adjournments until 
more barons could be present.* Nevertheless, large or small, it 
was the same court, the f«na tegis, and it exercised the same 
functions, judicial, deliberative, Anancial, and administrative. 
It was only very gradually that the court became depart, 
mentalized; even the exchequer, the first to break off from the 
parent stem, was silll the atria regit ad tcaecerium. 

The atria rtgU, then, was the effective organ of the centralized 
government of the Norman and early Angevin kings ; and it was 
composed of men who as possessors of large estates or, to use 
a technical term, ‘honors*,* held an important stake in the 
country. Their advice could not be ignored, for without their 
material support the king could not carry out his policy. Magna 
Carta is the supreme, but not the only example in this period, 
of successful rttistance by the barons to a king who ruled in 
dcGance of custom and their wishes. The king's tenantsdn-chief 
were not without the means of making their power felt; in the 
last resort they might renounce their homage and fealty, and 
rebel. They themselves had their courts and their households 
organized like the king's court in miniature; they also had 
barons — for so the more substantial mesne tenants were desig- 
nated in the twelfth century* — who formed the court and 

* *Non»edCTmMhIeepifropl,iedb»roo«**,ihebuhop»»*iilwhen»«Vfdi<*dfelare 

iudgemeat onBccket. Thomat Bttktl (RolUSeila}, 

Ul 52 

* Id 1304, for exjimplc, whrn thcKuin of a errtain manor was m dispute, the 
few barons who were pretenl recommeoded an adjournment until (he archbishop 
and other masnatci and tapmM of (be land could be there. Curu /b/if R»IU, ui. 
124. 

* For the meaning attached to the word ‘honor* and the whole subject of the 

hononal baronage, see Stenton, The FirsI .ilgs rf JSngfiM FttuUlum, cha, u and ui, 
and EnflMJ, pp. 619-36. 

* As early as 1 tat the luughtlytenantsofBcniarddeNeufmarchi are described 

at hu iamus Round, wbirwnf C&oCrrs (Pipe Soc., vol. x), no 6. 
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council ofthchonorwiihout whose consent they too hesitated to 

act; they had stewards who prmdcd over the court in the 
absence of the lord and who acted as the chief executive officert. 
Agreatman, Ute WlUamof AumalCjCarl ofYork in Stephens 
reign, could address his letters to ‘his steward and his sheriff and 
all his barons and ministen, French and Enghsh’ very much 
like the ling himself.* ^Valeran of Meulan and others gave 
orders to their ‘justices’.* Some few had a private exchequer: 
William, carl of Gloucester (1147-83), had one at Bristol, 
Robert, earl of Leicester (rii8-68), also had one, and in the 
next century Roger Bigod had one at Carlow.* Only an organ- 
ized chancery seems to be lacking to complete ^e parallel 
between the royal and baronial household; but the barons had 
their chaplains and clerks who at least imitated in their masters’ 
letters the style of the royal chancery; while some of the very 
greatest like John, count of Mortaln, William, carl of Warenne, 
and Rannulf, earl of Chester, even had their own chanceUon.* 
They had, headcs, a body of tetajnen who performed the 
military service due to the Idng. 

It was essentially a military society which, if not actually 
engaged in war, had to be atwai-s prepared for it. The barons 
held their lands in return for underuking military duties; they 
held by the sword and the coat of maU [per Igtuam), Far the 
greater part of the land ofEngland was held in this way. All the 
barons, all the bishops (save the bishop of Rochester who was at 
this time directly dependent on Canterbury), and nearly all the 
older and greater abbeys held their estates by knight’s service.’ 
This system, introduced bylVilliamthc Conqueror into England 
from Normandy,* was already well developed by the time that 
Domesday Book was cornpH^. The amount of the service due 

* F»rTrr, Earfy Torkifan 0\MrUn, in. 34. 

* Swnton, Eniluh Fn<b(um, 43, 

* Ibui ,pp. 68, 3C6; Round, ^IvunlCaarWi, no 37, p 60 , Orp«n. .tnwriran Mf ^ 
Ra. XU (>914!, 9}! Hugli de Noille. Uk infitientul •dvuer of King John and 
chief justice of the forots, «!io team to have had an exchequer Pifit KaU 4 Ja-t 
P 57 

* Round, Cal af Decs , Etna, p tSj Eailj TirtJuic Charters, «d. Clay, viu. 50: 
Slenion, op. au, pp 34, 933. 

* The abbeyi of Gloucester and Battle are notable exccptioru. No religioiis 
house (bundrd after 1070 held by mOiiary tenure See H. hL Chew, The Evldh 
Ealrnastical Ttn^-ta-Chufaad XaiySl Jmwr, {9 8. to. 

* Tbn was oiaWuhed by J, IL Round M bu essay on The Introduetion of 
Knight Semce into EegUnd', printed is FndU £iigW. See also Sienton, dsg5> 
Saan Eaftand, pp. 69}*7, 6^-4. 
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from each of the tcnanls-m»chlef vraa generally fixed arbitrarily 
in round number) without any exact relationship to the size or 
value of the holding.* The king was not himsdf greatly con- 
cerned with how the knights were found provid^ that they 
were properly trained and equipped with a coat of mail, helmet, 
shield, and lance.* He might Ik given an estate or he might be 
retained in the lord’s household. 

The process of cnfcofTment, which had begun before William 
Rufus ascended the throne, was necessarily slow. In the closing 
years of the eleventh century the employment of household 
knights was still common. It was, howc\’cr, soon abandoned by 
the ecclesiastical tenants (who would find it troublesome and 
embarrassing to have a body of men-at-arms about their estab- 
lishments) in fa%'our Qfplanling themon the land. Among the lay 
baronage, on the other hand, it persisted far into the twelfth 
century ; in 1 166, as the earlae barmum disclose, not a few baroru, 
espedally in the north and east of England, retained knights on 
the demesne, Richard de Haia, In Lincolnshire, had enfeofTed 
fifieen of his quota of twenty knights, and a Cambridgeshire 
vassal, Stephen de Scalers, only ten out of a total service of 
fifteen.* These famous CAriae, which answered questions put to 
the tenants-in-ehief by Henry II in 1 1 66 concerning the number 
and names of knights they bad enfeofTed, afford the earliest 
comprehensive information we possess about the organization 
of military service. They show that the process of parcelling the 
baronial estates into knights’ fees bad been in the main com- 
pleted before the death of Henry I, for the number created since 
Aat date (those of ‘new enfeoffment’ which form a separate 
item in the returns) add little to the total. They show too that 
the majority of the royal vassals had in fact enfeoffed more, 
some many more, kiughts than were required for the perfor- 
mance of their military obligations, their servilium dibitum. The 
bishop of Lincoln, for example, who was charged with sixty 
knights, had enfeoffed loa, and the bishop of Exeter, who owed 
seventeen and a half, had created twice that number of fees. 
The purpose of Henry’s inquiry was both political and financial. 

' The value of en estate leetos to he uhea into account in later times. Cf, the 
Krant oT land made In 1 200 to VSTlUam Bre^W >vluch he -halt hold in chief of the 
*por lervitium quod lUt teire Imponet cum aderit valorem Ipuuj terre’. Piit 
Rolhjo.p ,61. 

* Auize of Arms, cl. 1 (Cute Hmriei U, 1 378). 

Rtd Book <f Iti 4 StehtfiuT, pp. 367-^ 390 ~t. 
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He was about to leave England for a prolonged visit to his mh- 
tincntal dominions, a visit which actually occupied four whole 
years (March ii66 to March 1170). He wished to be assured of 
the loyalty of the English kr^hthood by swing that all those 
who held by nulitary tenure bad done allegiance and had bera 
duly enrolled.* And as events proved, during this stormy period, 
which included the Becket struggle and the conquest ofBrittany, 
there were no symptoms of disturbance in England. The EnanciM 
object was to raise the semliit dehtla of those tenants who lud 
enfeofTcd more than the reqtusite number of knights by adding 
on tbe surplus. An examination of the records, however, shows 
that the policy of establishing a new assessment based on the 
actual facts of enfeoffment met with the steady opposition of the 
tenants-in-chief. Like the similar attempt made by King John 
in tbe great inquest of service of 121*, it had little permanent 
success.* 

The problem of knight’s service in respect of the mesne 
tenants presents even greater difficulties than the obligations of 
the barons to the king. The relatively simple scheme of the 
eleventh century grew more elaborate and complex in the 
course of the twelRh. ^Vbat is tbe size of a knight’s fee? How 
much land would a knight expect to receive in return for the 
performance of the service required of him? There is evidence 
that in the west midlands on the highly organized lands of the 
sec of Worcester, a knight's fee was usually 5 hides, a fact which 
suggests a coimexion with the s-hide unit of the Anglo-Saxon 
thegn.s Unfortunately the simple formula of the ^Vorcester 
record ‘Quatuor virgate terre faciunt unam hidam ct quinque 

' D. Kt Slmtos, Cmt. AM. Hitt. t. 3^, P. Stnxon, EniluA 
p. «37. “• 3- . . 

* S«eC3>cv,op fiC.p 39, wh«ni)Ktl»«'yUi«(Round(Pn«2s/£iirtnrjPP-i°5'' 
C, 3B9) wu wrODg lo nippniag itut ibeCtrlvof 11C6 'luperceded* the ^ 

AiUe- The tcuUge of Ireluid aaenee la 1 ,71 wu pud by lome tenaaU ior fees » 
pew eofeoffmetit, for cumi^e, by the »bbot of Tsnstock (ft^ Ra/f *i Hm. H, 
n. 12) and Lanbert de Seotdpni (ibM) .p 3, ef.lberoUof iSHen. 11, p-9(l after 
a delay of five yrart. On the other hand soaie of the lay (enantt and nearly all the 
eecloiastkal did not recopure ihw oUi^tun. So, for instance, on the roll 
18 tirnry II. under Norfolk and Suflbfk, Repnald de Warenne, the buhop of Nor- 

vneh, and the abbot ofBury are entered as owing scutage of new enfeolfiiient; the 

debts continue to be recorded on the roOs for the nest twentv-four years, tSl Sip^ 
but nothing was ever paid Into the treasury, for the inquest of 1313 see •/ 
Fttt, pp 5* 

I See M. Hotlinip, "Tbe survival of the R»r Hide Uoit in the VVettem Midland* . 
£./ irm. Rtf laHi 
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hide faciunt unum milltcm* cannot be used for general applica* 
tion. On the conirary, astonishing divcnity prevails. Two of 
the sin fees of the abbey of St. Albans contained 5I hides, the 
remaining four, G, 7, 7J, and 8J hides.* In Dorset wc find 
a fee of only 2 hides,* and in Cambridgeshire one of 27.’ In 
the north of England they tended to be larger but even more 
triable. Yorkshire, for e.tample, reveals rcmarkablcdilTcrenccs; 
10 or 12 camcates to the fee seems to be usual, but there are 
instances of fees composed of 7, 8, 14, 15, 17, and 20 camcates.* 
Moreover, land measures, the hide or the camcate, e.xccpt for 
fiscal purposes when they were reckoned at t20 or 100 acres,* 
were themselves not standardized. Obviously, then, wc must 
dismiss any idea of a knight’s fee of normal or uniform size. 
Land values in terms of the pound or the mark (two-thirds of 
a pound) provide a more satufactory conception of the knight’s 
fee; and it is certain that In the thirteenth century when dis- 
traint of knighthood was introduced, the possession of land 
Worth a year was coruidered the proper holding of a knight. 

But here too we are not on sure ground, for there is esidence 
which points to a unit of half that value as being perhaps more 
common.* 

Tlic feudal army svas never large. Although the usually 
accepted esdmate of about 5,000 is almost certainly too low, it 
can hardly have ever cxcc^cd 7,000 knights; and it may but 
rarely have been mustered at its full strength. Each knight was 
required to serve for a period in the royal army at his own cost. 
It is usually asserted that this period of service was forty days, 
though the only definite contemporary evidence implies that 
this relates only to times of peace, when perhaps a knight might 
be required to spend such a time in training, and that in time of 
war a knight should serve for two months.* However this may 

' Chew, op. eit , pp. 194 f. 

* hi Boek of (At Bxtfttjim, p. 310. 

* Cund Arfti RalU, li 33. 

* Parrer, £ar^ 2V UAir* OjrVrf, ^ nos. S08 (7 camealn) , 789 (8car ); 663,699, 
70a. 7*3, Boa, 830 (to car); 6C6, 7*8, 73a, 8*a (la car). 669 (14 cat), 7O6 
Oscar); 734 (17 ear.), 807 (so car). 

' The Domoday hide wai laoacte*, the tong hundred oriixicore. One hundred 
acres were reckoned as a carucate for ibe assessment of ihe carucage of 1198 
(Hoveden, iv. 47). 

* Stenton, Englis\ Fouialum, pp. tSCf., 189. 

’ In a chsiner of the first half of the twelfUs century John Fits Cdbcrt, the father 
of Wdhant Marshal, grants land at Netdecombe in Somenet to Hugh of Ralegh 
to be held for the service of one Lnigbt *tab davisione t;uod si werra est uvenict 
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be, we may presume that if a campaign was not over jo thu 
short space of time, the knight mast retaam in the field, but at 
the king’s expense. It seems to have been understood, at least 
In the thirteenth century, that the service could only be de- 
manded if the king himself svas present in the army.‘ 

Diniculty in raising the feudal levy led very early to the com- 
mutation of the service by money payment. The practice of 
paying scutage (shield-money), levied at a fixed rate of a pound 
or two marks on the knight’s fee, in lieu of actual service in the 
field crept in soon after the inslitutioo of knight-service itself. 
Tlrerc is abundant evidence of it in the time of Henry I; and a 
charter of the very first year of that reign suggests that it was 
already an established usage by the year iioo.* At first we hear 
of it with reference to the ecclesiastical tenants — the lc\7 of 
1156, the earliest about which we have detailed information, 
was only paid on lands of the church. This must not, however, 
be attributed to any speaal privilege they possessed; they could, 
like any other rnilitary tenants, be tequir^ toproNidc the actual 
corporeal service.’ But they were often is trouble in finding 
knights to carry out (heir obligations, and when they did, these 
might be, hke the Canterbury contingent sent by Anselm to the 
Welsh campaign of 1057, unfit men, poorly trained and 
equipped.^ Nevertheless, the practice of commutation was soon 
extended to the lay baronage who also experienced some diffi- 
culty in fulfilling their commitments.* The difficulty was in- 
creased when Richard I in hb bter years kept the army almost 
continuously in the field. Both barons and under-tenants showed 
reluctance to spend so long in campaigning abroad, even though 
by the gradual adoption of what is known as the ‘quota’ sy’stem* 
only a fraction ofthc feudal host was called upon to serve. Many 
barons both lay and clerical were glad enough to avail them- 

mihi uoum mQiinn proculitum dtiobto ncasibiut rl li pax dt zl dicbui ad (ale 
lemuum quale mSUtei baronuin lerre bcere debent ralionabtiiter’. It u printed 
in CWIwto/sTi^^e/iijnirfCCTieto/we.ed. Madden. BaadjneL and J G Nkholi, 
hllSss), tSs 

' Tbeierviceof (hefour andabatrfcdiglttt due Iromlhe abbey of Evesham wM 
only required by hn^prticiU See Cut. tfOuirtn RelU, I 237, quoted Chew, 
op tit.p 59 

* \V. A. Motris, Ent Hist Rtt naii (1921), 45 The charter grants among 
mbet jmvjtsn qui'Unce tf scutage to the priory rf Lewes. 

* Oiew, ^Itnaslietl Tnualt-ohOaef^ op. j8 f , 46. 

* Eadmer, Krl .Voc., p 78. 

1 Steston, op. cit., p. 17^ 


Below, p 3T«- 
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selves of a new alternative method of commutation, apparently 
first offered tliemin ttgC, by which,on payinent of a lump sum 
arbitrarily fixed and generally considerably in excess of the 
normal scutage assessment, they could rid themselves and their 
knights of the whole burden of service. On payment of such 
fines they received an authorization from the exchequer to 
recoup themselves by levying a scutage on their undcr»tenants,' 
not necessarily only the military or even the free tenants; we 
hear abo of villeins contributing to their lord’s scutage.* 

There was another reason why commutation became in the 
tvs-elfth Century almost a necessity. Compact holdings had never 
been a normal feature in the rural organization of England, and 
in the twelfth century the disintegration of estates developed 
rapidly. It b with fractional rather than entire fees that charters 
of thu period are chiefly concerned. Subinfeudation has played 
havoc with any neat arrangement of knight-service. ^Vc meet 
with a half, a quarter, a fifth, a sixth, a tenth, a tw'cntieth, a 
forrieth, and e%-ca a hundredth part of a knight’i fee.* On a 
well-organized estate the several tenants, who among them were 
responsible for the service of one knight, might arrange to per- 
form the service in rotation or in some such manner, but it u 
impossible to conceive that the mass of holden of minute and 
scattered fracUons could render their service in Um way. As 
early as the reign of Henry I a charter records the grant of an 
estate in Warwjcislure to be held ‘by a third part of the service 
of one knight in such a way that he shall acquit hu whole 
service by the yearly paj-mentoftwcntyshillings’; at the end of 
the century (1197} we read that Robert Blundus shall render 
‘the service of a tenth part of a fee of one knight by money {per 
denaTios)', Knight-service in respect of these small tenantry must 
always have been a matter of cash; scutage from their point of 
view was merely an additional tax added on to the rent.* 

' These tre entered on the cbuiccUor'* roll of i IgS (Pipe Roll Soc . N J., vot. m) 
M fines lu traiifieUrU, that they may not crea with the army. Thus the abbot of 
Evesham renders account for £lO b*- i6)s *iie transfrelet in lerdo aerdtu el pro 
habendo scutagio ruo de feodo uu ouheum ct mihui.* 

* Curia Rtits RolU, 1 . 16 (i ig6). They are said, however, to have done so volun- 
tarily {rpmUtua). 

' See Stenton, Darulaa CharUrt, no. 339, where a grant of two-thlrdi of a half- 
bovale u made for the hundredth part of the tervtce of a luughl’s fee. Cf. Introd , 
p cxxxL 

♦ Thu is tlearly brought out In a ease whenajivy In I314 was called upon to 
deade whether a certam man owed hculagnim, scihcct quintam partem terde 
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The feudal host, the expeditionary force {expedilio), wMnot, 
even in the warlike daj-s of diivalry, always in being. It 
only mustered sshen need arose and when fighting had to e 
done. Castles, on the other hand, had alwaj's to be * 

state ofpreparediress. Gamsondoty in the Norman period 
probably a more serious call on the time and ene^cs of t c 
knightly class than service in the field. A knight, under t c 
conditions of his tenure, might be required to perform castle* 
guard at a royal or baronial castle or even both. The tenants o 
the great honor of Richmond (whose earls were connected with 
the ducal house and from the middle of the twelfth century 
themselves held the duchy of Brittany) had to furnish the 
at Richmond castle; approximately thirty knights were assignrf 
for each period of two months throughout the year.* Similarly 
the forty knights ofBury St. Edmunds had the duty of garrison- 
ing the royal castle of Norwich; they worked for three months 
in groups often in rotation.* CastJe-guard was often required at 

sOInefa^dutantfort^ess;No^thamptonshireknights,forinstancc, 

bad to assist in the ward ofDover castle. It was no doubt became 
of the exacting nature of the service and the consequent dim* 
culty of enforcing its performance that it was generally com* 
muted at an early date for money rents, usually assessed at 6d. 
or 6d. for a day’s service, that b at the normal daily wage of a 
hired knight in the reign of Henry II.* Such payments may be 
traced for centuries after the castle had ceased to be an essential 
feature of the defensive organization of the country. As late as 
the beginning of the eighteenth century or even later ^V^-tham. 
Tubney, Hanney, and many other little places in Berkshire 
were paying a pound or a few shillings ‘ward money’, represent- 
ing their ancient obligation to the abbey of Abingdon to furnish 
castle-guard at IVindsor castle. In Richard I’s reign the garrison 
of the royal castles was generally composed of a few knights and 
a larger number of sergeants, all of whom received fixed rates 
of pay. 

The word sergeant {strvuns) b used in the nuddle ages in a 


i. I5S For other evuleoce k 


* Ersijr rwtitor Ctolrr,. ed. C. CUf, Part U, pp. , 1-12 Ct «lso Round •“ 
Jwrwf, La (1902), 144, and Svaton. £«f/uA FnJaUsn, c. vL 
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non-tecKn!cal seme to denote a common soldier and in a tech* 
nical seme for a tenant in tergcanty, that is to say, one who 
holds land by some specialized form of service. This class com- 
prised men of widely different social standing from high officen 
of the Crown to men who, as Magna Carta slates,’ merely pro- 
vided the king with small knives, arrows, or the like. OAen the 
services due from men of rank and dignity were purely menial 
in character and were only perlbrmed at the king's coronation, 
such as holding the basin and tosvcl when the king washed his 
hands; many others were of a martial kind, providing to many 
hone or foot soldiers or bearing the king's standard; others 
again were concerned with the king's sport. Examples taken 
from thirteenth-century lists of Oxfordshire sergeanties will give 
some idea of the great variety of such services.* They include 
a dispenser, a lardcrer, a preparer of herbs, a napercr (who was 
required to provide one table-cloth a year) besides several 
ushers, falconers, and men charged with duties connected with 
the forest. Of some the service b more specifically defined: one 
must bring a dinner of roast pork for (he king when be bunted 
in Wychwood forest; another carries the banner of the king 
within the four ports of England.* Henry de la Mare bolds by 
usher ier\'ice with the special duty of guarding the court 
strumpets, and Henry de la Wade of Stanton Harcourt must 
strew fodder for the king's beasts and mow and carry a meadow 
of hay in the park at ^Voodstock. Henry I fenced-in the park at 
^Voodstock for his menagerie which u said to have included 
liom, leopards, lynxes, cameb, and a favourite porcupine sent to 
him by William of Montpellier. It b possible that tbb sergeanty 
originated with the service of lecding Henry I’l pet animals.* In 

•a S7. 

Tbu ii a confUtion vfMvm] lii(> ecntalnnl ia the Betk but bunt on 

Jtw onginil return made by the iheriff in rerpome to the lusg’i requtit for »n 
bquiry concerning military tcoura and (erfeantiea in lata (pp 103-4). Cf. aUo 
PP 9Sa-3, 344, 588-9. For the detail] of tbeMaerTeanlica ice A. L. Poole, op. cit., 
PP 66-J4. 

' Thu curious service is described in bier lists as that of ’carrying the banner 
of all the infantry of the hundred of Woolloo*. Dttk •/ Fttt, pp. 853 (tat 9), tiya 
{H50). 

* There isareferenceto the purchaseefbay«dRiirrvn(n(uny«niniTn in Woodstock 
park la laoi, when the usual supply from oitard was ipoilt owing to floods (Pipi 
Boll 3 Je , p ao6). For Henry I's meaagtrse see William of Malmesbury, Gala 
L. 483 Henry of Huntingdon (cd. Ancdd, p. 344, mi amo iisa) refers to 
Woodstock ‘ubi rex cobabitationem homioum ctferanim fecerac'. Henry II kept 
a bear which he took about with him on hu trayeli {Pipi Boll ir Htn. //, p 91). 
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later da^-s, when perhap$ there were no more beasts at ^Vood« 
stock, Henry dc la ^Vade’s sersdee became one ofkccpingfalcons. 
Sergeanty, like other tenures burdened with services, reflects a 
time when land was plentiful and money was scarce. But with 
the growth of a money economy it became out of date. Though 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century some few sergeants 
were sliUpcrfornung the duties on which their tenure depended, 
the majority were doing them by deputy or not doing them at 
all. In the middle of the century many sergeanties were com- 
muted into money tents. 

A tenant’s obligadon to his lord was not confined to the mere 
rendering of the service due |jx»m his fief, the simlium debitm. 
The lord required a 'rclieT, a succession duty, when an heir 
entered into possession of his inheritance; he could take money 
&om his tenantry on special occasions (aids, uimVia) ; he could 
enjoy the profits of an estate when the heir was a minor, and he 
could control the raamages of the widows and daughters of his 
tenantry. In fact, no svoman could be lawfully married without 
the consent ofher lord, and in this the &ce were little better off 
than the ^ee with their payment of merchet. These irksome 
clainu, which applied to all notary and sergeanty tenures and, 
as far as relieli and aids were concerned, to socage tenures as 
well, were often shamefully abused. Many of the clauses in the 
charten of hbcrtiea from Henry I’s coronation charter to Magna 
Caiu, and those to which the barons attached greatest impor- 
tanre, were simply promises that these rights incidental to 
tenures should he exercised with proper discretion. 

Rd™ h.d the tdirf M a nUaJ of cawrtion; 

kSat • T'r ’“'‘^"'y "cognized thai a ‘just and 
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at liberty to exact what he pleased from his barons, and in fact 
did so unscrupulously. The relief on a barony ss-as supposed to 
be ‘reasonable’; and it was generally undentood tliat £\<iO, the 
figure at which it was afienvardi fixed in Magna Carta (cl. a), 
was ‘reasonable’. But this sum w-as often greatly exceeded or 
might only be acceptable to the Icing after the profTcr of a sub- 
stantial bribe.* 

The practice of extorting heavy reliefs at the top of the feudal 
hierarchy had its repercussions all dotvn the ladder. The baron, 
mulcted of a large fine when he entered into his inheritance, 
passed on the burden to his under-tenants by exacting from 
them an aid. The aid originated in the idea that it was the duty 
of a tenant to assist his lord with money in times of need. Tlie 
occasions when a lord might properly be expected to be in 
financial straits came in course of time to be limited to three; 
the ransom of his body, the knighting of his eldest son, the 
marriage of his eldest daughter once. But the sums demanded 
must be ‘reasonable’, tliat is to say, they should be within the 
tenant’s means to pay, and not so heavy Uiat lie could no longer 
maintain himself in his social position.* N'e\'erthe)ess, neither 
the king nor other lords appear to have paid much attention to 
these salutary rules. They demanded aids ior all kind of neces- 
sities, lor discharging the reliel. as we have seen (though this 
was recognised by Glanvill as correct), for paying their debts, 
or lor stocking their farms. Similarly the bishops and abbots 
might take toll of their parochial clergy on certain occasions, for 
instance, when they had to make a journey to Rome.* Although 
the Great Charter insisted that aids should be ‘reasonable’, they 
still remained undefined. ^Vc Iiave to wait till the reign of 
Edward I belore we get mds limited in amount.^ 

If lords used rcliels and aids as means of extortion, they dealt 
evcnmoreunscrupulouslyinthcmattcrofwardshipandmarriagc. 
The promise of Henry 1 that he would take no money for the 
licence to marry, and would not refuse it unless the marriage 

' Cf. A. L. Foole, op al , pp. 9y6. 

* ClanvjU. IX. 8. 

* Tbe o c f aMoaj are recorded verr preeitel)' In a charier of CeclTre}’ of Anjou 
relating to the pnory of Cunault of the year 1143. ‘Decrevimus etiam propter 
paupertatem homiaum, quod Pnom de caetero ipw, non taBiareot nm in Inbiu 
caubut, videlicet quando Pnor novui cat, et quando aliquam empiionem faciet 
domui luae, ct quando vocatur ad capituhim cuum lemel.* P Jujnin, J^'ouullt 
Htstoin dtCAibayt . . . itSaut! FtltharUt Tawaai (Dijon, 1733), Preuvea, p 1 56. 

* Sutute orUettmmiter I (ia75),d.s6.C{. Magna Cvu,cli. 13, 15 
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were to one of his enemies, iient for nothing.’ \Vidows and 
heiresses were freely sold in marriage to the highest bidder or to 
the king’s friends, often of low degree, to their ‘disparag®’’^®*'* / 
or the lady had to pay a substantial fine ‘that she may remain 
a sridow as long as she pleases’ or ‘that she be not coi’Stramed 
to marry henelf’ or ‘that she may marry herself to whom she 
pleased’. As the century advanced the marriages of male as 
well as female heirs were controlled by the lord. Thtf right of 
wardship was in itself natural if we consider the intin>ote rcla- 
tions which odsted hettvecn a lord and his vassal; morCO'^^’’» an 
heir who was under age was by reason of his youth incapable 
of performing the service by which he held his estates, and 
therefore, it was argued, the lord was entitled to the profits of 
these estates instead. It extended in the case of bop till the age 
of twenty-one and in that ofgirls tJl the presumed marri^S^^^^® 
age of fourteen. It was not the principle, but the #hamclcss 
profiteering which went on to the permanent detrimfn* of the 
property which caused such bitter feeling. iV’ardships t*'**'* 
sold at a high price to individuals who made tvhat th*y could 
out of them. 'Ihough it was a recognized rule that etate 
should be banded back to the hrir w ben he came of ®S* 
good condition as when it was received, the custod>®ui ''^cre 
frequently neglectful, sometimes dishonest. They were not even 
required to render an account of Vhrir sttvs-ardship. Tht sums 
demanded in respect of wardship and marriage, arbitrary as 
they seem, were not fixed altogether irrespective of fhc facts. 
The Crown took pains to discover through the itincraP* justices’ 
the relevant details: theageofthewidovi's, the number and ages 
of the children, the sue and value of the property. Chance has 
preserved the record of such information relating *o twelve 
counties in the year 1 185— the ‘Kelts of ladies, bop, and girls in 
the king’s gift’.* A typical entry from the returns of Cambridge- 
shire runs as follows : 

•Eugenia Picot, who was the daughter of Ralph Pic<’t of Kent, 

' Corecjiioa Ouner, d. 3. 

• a. 6 of M171U1 C»rt* tnd oiBw docomenb l»y p»rtjeu1af itred U*' 
t>i»t marmg'n »t(iuM be ‘wilbowt dtv«n(^ent*, Le should be be*'*"” p'nonj 
of equal Mciid lUndm;, between >«u. 

» A^ofNarthaiep(oo,<1.9 (■ITq.BodArbcksofthe Eyre, el*- 5. 6 ( 1194 ). 

Iloveden, (1. 91, Id. sCj 

• R*Aih ^ CePBiuiu rt fitmi ef /ittOu, pnnlrd. wiih a eiluabtf tnirodoetioo 

by J. 11. Round, by the Pipe RoU Societ*, ml. xw. 
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«nd wife of Tljornai Hu Benurd, is of ihe gift of ihe lord king, 
and is thirty years old. She hat in the hundred of Radfield a certain 
“ worth £35 per annum, and it of the fee of Gilbert 
Malct.tMlIUmMalet gave the taid manor to t!ie taid lady indouer. 
And the had three torn of Thomai Fitt Bernard and one daughter, 
the eldest ton b ten yean old, Uie middle one eight years, the third 
^rce )ean The lord king gave tlie daughter 10 the son of John de 
Bidun." 

A Rwycan later this Eugenia ofTered the king £80 for the custody 
ofher ton Johnand his land.* All thu information was important 
for determining the price which could be put on the widow and 
children in the marriage markcL Often these entries include 
a statement of the amount of stock on the farm and a note is 
added whether by an increase in the number of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, a larger return could be obtained; such knowledge 
"■as of value to prospective purchasen of wardships. 

Although the Norman and early Angevin kings made heavy 
demands on their feudal tenantry by way of rclieft and fines, 
and frorn wards and widows, they svere, nevertheless, astonuh* 
jngly lenient In the matter ofpay'ment. Tlicy were in no hurry 
for a settlement. Walter Brito, for example, who succeeded to 
father’s estates in Somerset in 1165, svai charged with a 
tcliefof£aoo.Ycarbyyearhepaidasmallsummtothctreasur>'; 
some ) can he paid nothing. Tire balance, without any apparent 
concern, was carried over to the next account, and it was not 
undl 1198, thirty*lhrce yean after he had entered into hb 
inheritance, that the exchequer clerk svas able to write him off 
ns quit.> Such humane treatment, if it docs not c-scusc, at least 
mitigates the hanhness of these royal c.\3Ctions. The lot of the 
twelfth-ccntury debtor was on the whole lighter than that of 
those in similar plight in later ages, 
it must not be supposed that all tenants holding by knlght- 
the occupiers of a mere fraction of a knight’s fee, ranked 
in the social sense as knights. The knights were a small and 
select body, the county aristocracy. To become one of them a 
®an must be knighted with elaborate ceremonial; he was given 
^ his lord rich and expensive clothes and equipment. King 
.^n ordered the sheriff of llaropshire, for example, to provide 
nomas Esturmy, his valet, with a ro^ of scarlet with a hood 

* Ibid, p Cj. 

* P-P* Rolli „ Itm JUoioRu /. 


• Pipt Roll 34 }Itn U, p 38. 
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were to one of hh enemies, went Cw nothing.* ^Vido^« and 
hdfcsscs were freely sold in marriage to the highest bidder or to 
the king’s friends, often oflow degree, to their ‘disparagement’ ;* 
or the Udy had to pay a substantial fine ‘that she may remain 
a widow as long as she pleases* or ‘that she be not constrained 
to marry hcrsclT or ‘that she may marry herself to whom she 
pleased’. As the century advanced the marriages of male as 
well as female heirs were controlled by the lord. The right of 
wardship was in itself natural if we consider the intimate rela- 
Uons which existed between a lord and his vassal; moreover, an 
heir who was under age svas by reason of his youth incapable 
of performing the ser\'ice by which he held his estates, and 
therefore, it was argued, the lord rvai entitled to the profits of 
these estates instead. It extended in the case of bop tdl the age 
of tw enty-onc and in that of girls till the presumed marriageable 
age of fourteen. It was not the principle, but the shameless 
profiteering which went on to the permanent detriment of the 
property which caused such bitter feeling. Wardships were often 
sold at a high price to indK-iduab who made what they could 
out of them. *Ihough it svas a recognized rule that an estate 
should be handed back to the heir when he came of age in as 
good condition as when It was received, the custodians were 
frequently neglectful, sometimes dishonest. They were not even 
required to render an account of their stewardship. The sums 
demanded in respect of wardship and mamage, arbitrary as 
they seem, were not fixed altogether irrespective of the facts. 
The Crown took pains to dbcover through the itinerant justices* 
the relevant details: the age of the widows, the number and ages 
of the children, the size and value of the property. Chance has 
preserved the record of such information relating to twelve 
counties in the year 1 185— the ‘Rolls ofladies, bop, and girls In 
the king’s gift’.* A typical entry from the returns of Cambridge* 
shire runs as follows: 

•EuBcnla Picot. who wras the daughter of Ralph Picot of Kent, 


' Ceraiawaa ClanfT, tL J 

* ® CafW ^ccvmtTils Uf {wrlieular rtrm co iKe potnt 

lUl t* Soibiwit ({.•pancnami'. Lr. iSjck! be between penoiu 

M toeul KAnUutt. between f»n. 
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and the wife ofThomas Fiu Dcniard, ia of the gift of the lord king, 
and is tiiirty ) cars old. She has in the hundred of Radfield a certain 
manor w hich is sx’orth £2^ per annum, and is of the fee of Gilbert 
Malcl: AS’lllIamMalet gave the said manor to Uiesaid lady in dower. 
And she had three sons of Thomas fitz Bernard and one daughter: 
the eldest son is ten years old, the middle one eight y ears, the third 
three years. The lord Ling gave the daughter to tlie son of John de 
Bldun." 

A few years later this Eugenia oflered the kjng;CSo for thecustody 
of her son John and his land.* All this information was important 
for determining the price which could be put on the widow and 
children in the marriage market. Often these entries include 
a statement of the amount of stock on the farm and a note is 
added whether by an increase in the number of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, a larger return could be obtained; such knowledge 
was of value to prospective purchasen of wardships. 

Although the Norman and early Angevin kings made heavy 
demands on their feudal tenantry by way of reliefs and fines, 
and from wards and widows, they were, nevertheless, astonish* 
mgly lenient in the matter of payment. They were in no hurry 
for a settlement. \Valter Brito, for example, tvho succeeded to 
his father's estates in Somerset in 1)65, was charged with a 
relief of ;^soo. Year byyearhepatd a smallsuminto the treasury; 
some yean he paid nothing. Tlic balance, without any apparent 
concern, was carried over to the next account, and it was not 
until 1198, thirty*three years aBer he had entered into his 
inheritance, that the exchequer clerk was able to write him off 
as quit.’ Such humane treatment, ifit does not excuse, at least 
mitigates the hanhness of these royal exactions. The lot of the 
twelfth-century debtor was on the whole lighter than that of 
those in similar plight in later ages. 

It must not be supposed that all tenants holding by knight- 
scr\'icc, the occupiers of a mere fraction of a knight's fee, ranked 
in the social sense as knights. The knights were a small and 
select body, the county aristocracy. To become one of them a 
man must be knighted with elaborate ceremonial; he was given 
by his lord rich and expensive clothes and equipment. King 
John ordered the sheriff oTHampshire, for example, to provide 
TTiomas Esturmy, his valet, with a robe of scarlet with a hood 

• Ibid, p 87. * i‘ipi Hell 34 Hm. II, p. 38. 

« P,p, RelU II Hm II to to Ru I. 
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of doc skin and a robe of green or brown, a saddle and a pair of 
bridles, a rain cloak, and a mattress and a pair of shecU ‘when 
he becomes a knight*.* He must only enter the ranks of chi%’alry 
with an appropnatc outfit. He then might have an equestrian 
8ca\ (a privilege grudged in early times to lesser men), to 
authenticate his documents.* Heraldry emerges in the first half 
of the twelfth century to give distinctiveness to men otherwise 
indistinguishable by reason of their enveloping armour which 
completely concealed the face. By the peculiar devices on his 
shield and his coat, on the trappings of his horse and the flag 
on his lance, a knight could be recognized on the field ofbattlc. 
The royal arms, three lions poitant, garJanI, first displayed on 
the second seal of Richard I (which was first brought into use 
in 1198) may be traced back to 1127 when Henry I knighted 
his son-in-law Geoffrey of Anjou and hung round his neck a 
shield of golden lions.* Heraldry developed with the tourna- 
ment, the warhke exercise in which knights delighted to indulge 
and in which the heralds bad their particular functions.* 

Like everything that is most characteristic of chivalry, the 
tournament was introduced from France. At the time of which 
we speak, towards the end of the IwelAh and the early thirteenth 
centuries, it was not the formal, highly regulated jousting 
watched by courtiers and fair ladies, as it became in the later 
middle ages; It was a serious and often bloody affair, in ivhich 
a concourse of knights charged about on the open plain without 
goal or boundaries; and it was attended by great personal 
danger. It was, as ^Valter Map punningly remarks, ‘a sport 
which they call a louinamcnt, but the better name would be 
torment’.* Repeated papal decrees had condemned those 
'detestable fairs vulgarly called tournaments in which knights 
are wont to meet together to display their prowess and valour*. 
Nevertheless its popularity grew. It was made legal m England 

' Ril. lit. Claus, i, j Pips Rail 6 J* , pp. lao, aij. u>d introd , p luxiv. 

* ‘Mom anQquinunonemqucmUIxliziiluulum li^lum hatxre ' CArm Mon, 
ii Bt/lo.p. 108 In a charter of Ccoflirqr dc KUadevUIc.iccond earl of Essex (died 
1166). the words occur 'Istamcartaisfecislgnansigdlo dapiferi toes ... donee sim 
mSes el habcam iigOIum, ct tunc eatn Gimabo pcopno tigillo’ , quoted F P. Bar- 
nard, MtSanal EnplatiJ, ed. H W. C. Dans, p, S04 By the end of the century it 
was usual for the small freemoi to bare lesils on which they pul distmguishinj 
devices, tomeumes a play on the susname. 

* See Anthony R. Wagner, fASenrASnuli^^Bnlau, p. 40, and the references 
there given. 


Ds AVrir, u, c. 16. 
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by RJcbarxI I In 1 19} under condiUotu: it must be licensed by 
the king, and each combatant must pay an entrance fee (pay* 
able m advance) according to hts rank, ranging from so marks 
for an earl to a marks for a landless knight. It must also be held 
on one of the recognized tilting-grounds. These were five in 
number and distributed about the country: between Salisbury 
and ^Vilton, between ^Va^^vick and Kenilworth, between 
Stamford and Wansford, between Bracklcy and Mixbury, and 
between Blyth and TickhUl. These relations served a military 
and a financial purpose: the tournament provided training for 
the knights and it brought much-needed money to the king's 
punc. But their primary object svas probably to exercise a 
strict control over a sport which might easily result in a serious 
breach of the peace or es'cn disguise preparations for a baronial 
revolt.* 

This military aristocracy lived In castles. The castle was 
normally, though not always, the centre, the eapul, of the 
honor.* It u the symbol of die feudal age, at once the home 
and defence of the feudal baron, the centre of his power. The 
word used for the lord's dwelling, dungeon (the French donjen), 
which only in later limes acquired its sinister meaning, is de- 
rived from the Latin ^minium and expresses lordship,* In the 
grassy mounds and crumbling stone towen doited over the face 
of the country can best be visualized the social and military 
life of the medieval aristocracy. The outcome of wars and 
rebelUoru was generally determined not by battles in the open 
field but by the reduction of the enemy's strongholds. At first 
these were of a very rudimentary character, hastily built in 

‘ The writ b pnnted in \. 63 The loumemenl u ruUy treated by N. 

T>mbo\ai'\oang»nSltaluiiitAU^utiQlirul»'^pT{jnuJlaF at. leeeipecUlIy 

pp 940-5 . 1 however, unable to accept hu location of the Stamford referred 
to in the text u 'Stamford ui SuITott not far from Tlielford and Dory, not Stamford 
in Llncobuhire'. Thu view doea not orplaia the Wantu/arii which appean to be 
Wansford Bridge a little south of Stamfoed oo Ute Great North Road. 

* Sometimes the advowson of a church is described as the capul Aonoru So 
Ilamelin de AndevUl claimed the a<&weAe of the church of Knebworth (Herts) as 
the capud hmoru tut (Cuna Rifu Kallt, vu. 13B). Similarly Roger de Casn<^ie 
claimed the advovrum of the church of Pickw^ (Leica ) as capud kmdiWit tut 
(ibid , p. 139), and Michael of StiHbrd the advowson of the church of Stifford 
(Essex) as tapud /umoni (ibid , p 324). Tbeie insUnces all occur in cases of the years 
1914-15. 

• Hamilton Thompon, AnMtitlirt in EntlanJ during At Ahddlt Agu, 

pp 46-7 The dungeon was the tower or keep, while the word oubRwn originally 
iigruhed a fortilicd enclosure or ward. See Hound, Ciojr^ dt Altndenllt, App, O 
(p. saS). 
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time of stress by unskilled labour vtith nvatcnaU ready to hand. 
In iu simplest form the ele%-enth-century castle consuted of an 
artificial mound of earth (the nulte) surrounded by a moat and 
crowned by timber fortifications, a paluade, and a tower. The 
mound was placed sometimes in the centre, but more commonly 
on the circumference of a fenced enclosure (the bailey or ward) 
in which were ranged the domestic buildings. The penod of 
peace and order which followed the Norman settlement pro- 
vided the necessary leisure for the erection of the more perma- 
nent and solid structures which were leqiured in order to keep 
abreast with the progress in the art of siege warfare. ^Vooden 
buildings were naturally very prone to destruction by fire, and 
they offered little resistance to the heavy battering-rams and 
stone-throwers employed against them. Masonry, therefore, 
came to replace timber. \N’hcrc a castle was onginally sited on 
natural ground, stone was used at an early date. Ludlow, one 
of the homes of the Lack’s, perched on the crest of a hill rising 
steeply from the river, affords an example of early Norman 
castle building, elaborate in design and of solid construction; 
its stout walls flanked with towers at the angles, form an inner 
ward entered by a great tower gate-house of several stories 
providing living apartments; it has also a circular Norman 
chapel within for the use of its lord and bis friends.' The 
artificial mound, on the other hand, was not sufficiently com- 
pacted to hear a heavy weight of masonry. The bailey could be 
enclosed by a curtain wall, its approach protected by a gate- 
tower, and the palisade on the mound replaced by a high stone 
wall to form what is known as a 'shell keep’ as at Lincoln or 
Berkeley. But the square stone keep on the man-made hillock 
at Christchurch in Hampshire with its contemporaneous stone 
hall in the ward is a rare specimen of a simple conversion of a 
motte-and-bailey stronghold to meet the progressive needs of 
defence and domestic comfort. Generally the castle builden of 
the twelfth century started on fresh solid ground on which could 
be erected walls and towers of great height and thickness; and 
the central feature of fortresses of this kind was the massive 
rectangular keep. Though long in use in France, the ^Vhite 
Tower at London, and the great keep at Colchester are the only 
examples of this form of military architecture svhich belong to 

• S« the deuiled and wcU-iUusimcd deicnpuoa by W. H St John Hope in 
Afc/iatologi^ Ixi (1908), 257. 
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the age of the Conquest. Most of the square keeps arc of the 
time of Henry 11 \shen, after the experience of the anarchy 
svhich prcs’ailcd under Stephen, the unlicensed private castle 
was being eliminated, and these impressive monuments of royal 
authority were raised and entrusted to constables who could 
be relied upon to maintain the peace. Licences to build private 
castles were granted sparingly during the early Angevin period. 
As, however, progress was made in the construction of fortresses, 
so too there were corresponding developments in methods of 
destruction. Experience in war soon found out the vulnerability 
of the rectangular tower; its comers could be easily under* 
mined; its field of fire was scs'crely limited. The polygonal or 
cylindrical keep, such as still stand at Orford or Coniibrough, 
was introduced to remedy these defects. But a more radical 
change in military architecture svas already in process before 
our period ends; a change designed at once to give the de* 
fenden more freedom of movement and greater opportunity 
for offensive action. Emphasis was no longer given to the 
central keep, but to the outer fortifications which were pro- 
tected by strong angle towen; a second and even a third ward 
was added. The transition had set in towards the idea of con- 
centric lines of defences which reached its finest achievement 
In the great Edwardian castles that guarded the principality 
of Wales. 

As the century advanced, this society, essentially military in 
character with its castles, its cavalry fighting, its tournament, 
was growing less warlike in outlook. The army was becoming 
professionalized, and those knights who still took part in cam- 
paigns or in garrison duties, did $o for pay. The knights were 
already ‘knights of the shire’ and derolcd their time and atten- 
tion to the judicial and administrative work of their counties. 
Their sen-ices were constantly required on juries; often they 
had to bear the record of a suit which was transferred from the 
local court to ^Vestminstcr; they might be employed as coronen 
or be ‘assigned’ to take the oath of the peace. In a multitude 
of ways these knights, who were released by commutation from 
service in the field, could usefully occupy themselves in the 
affairs of local government. They were already in training to 
undertake the important role which they were to play not only 
in the government of counUc* but also in the government of the 
country itself in the following centuries. 
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In the inten'aU between battle and business the feudal 
arbtocracy followed the hounds. The forest looms large on the 
scene of medieval England. The forest clauses of Magna Carta 
were deemed to be so important that in the reissue of 1217 they 
were taken out of it, and augmented to form a separate charter, 
the Charter of the Forest. 1116 forest was, as Richard Fita Neal 
the author of the ‘Dialogue of the Exchequer’ describes it, ’the 
sanctuary and special delight of kinp, where, laying aside their 
cares, they svithdraw to refresh themselves with a little hunting; 
there, away from the turmoils inherent in a court, they breatlie 
the pleasure of natural freedom’.* At convenient places near 
the hunting-grounds lodges were built where the lung could 
conduct the business of state and take his exercise. That at 
Clarendon near Salisbury, which has been partially excavated, 
was commodious and elaborate in design; in Kinver forest in 
Staffordshire Richard I built one of which the exchequer 
accounts give a description. It stood within a fortified enclosure, 
t6 perches in length and 16 feet in height, and it contained a 
hall with adjacent ofiices, a kitchen, a chamber, a jail (to keep 
forest offenden), and a fishpond.* 

For the indulgence of the royal sport great tracts of land were 
set aside and subjected to a rigorously enforced code of law. 
It is not easy to determine with accuracy the area of thb vast 
game-preserve which contained within its bounds numberless 
villages and encircled great towns. It grew steadily under the 
Norman kings, and probably reached its widest extent in the 
reign of Henry 11 when it embraced perhaps not far short of a 
third of the whole country. Stephen made some attempt to 
redeem hb promise made in hb second charter of liberties to 
dbafibrest the lands afTorested by Henry I, and more forest 
land was reclaimed owing to the king's weakness during the 
anarchy. But with the restoration of order these, and more 
besides, were rcafTorcsted by Henry II. Henceforth it began to 
diminish. Though much new aflbrestation was in later times 
attributed to King John, in fact thb king, like hb brother 
Richard I, adopted the practice of selling hb rights in certain 
forests to relieve hb financial necessities. AH the forests, for 

‘ Duilogui 64 Scaecvrvt, I, c. If. 

* For Qaiendon >e« the uticfe by Tanered Borenitu tnd J. Charlton in AjUi~ 
fUBnuJ<ii,rwit,xvt{i936).MuehorOM'woik*f«evjdemlydonemtheytarjii75-6 
wbeniubxanualfujiu were spent onicCf //. pp 171-5 For the 

lodge at Kinver. tee CkanulSor’i itallBIttc.t Roll Sac .H-l-vVoI. 
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example, in Devon and Cornwall (except Dartmoor and 
Exmoor) were duaSbrested in 1204 at the pnee of 5,000 marks 
from Devon and 2,200 marks and twenty palfreys from Com* 
wall.* The making of the New Forest and the injury it caused 
to the inhabitants is a familiar faa of historyj* but it is less well 
known that at one time the entire county of Essex lay under 
forest law or that a broad belt of country stretching from the 
borders of lincolnshire southward to the Thames, could be 
ofEcially described as the forest between the bridges of Stam- 
ford and Oxford. Indeed, but three counties (Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Kent) are certainly known to have contained no land 
subject to the forest law. It was not merely over the royal 
demesne that the lung claimed the exclusive rights of the chase. 
In wooded country which provided good cover and pasturage, 
no matter whether it belonged to the king or his barons or the 
church, the beasts might range freely and unharmed, and the 
land was placed under the irksome restrictions which the special 
law imposed. It was ‘the safe mansion of wild beasts’,* 

The object of the forest law was the preservation of certain 
beasts, 'the beasts of the forest*: the red and the fallow deer, the 
roe, and the wild boar (the venison) ; and of the growing timber 
and undergrowth which gave them shelter (the vert). The king 
would oflen grant to hu tenants, especially to his ecclesiastical 
tenants, the right to take the smaller game 'within the forest 
and without’. So the monks of Chertsey might keep hounds and 
hunt foxes, harm, and cats in their Surrey wo^Iands;* the 
nuns of IVix might keep a iroall pack of harriers to take bares 
in the Essex forest for the bcnc&t of (heir tick;* and the abbot 
of Abingdon might even hunt roebuck in the neighbouring 
ssoods of Cumnor and Baglcy.* A particularly favoured subject 
might enjoy exteiuive hunting privileges. Thus William Brewer, 

* hft pp. 40, 63: for D«voo «r< Rat. p 131; FatJira {under 

WToni dste), p. 69. For oihcr exsnplet eTdiuSbraUtion ia ivn F,p4 Kail S 
J*-t PP- Sip iSd- CC tlM M. 1 . tUzefrj, Treu. K. Hitt, Sat,, 4tb aer., iv (1931), 
»4$-8, ud bet rteelleui map ihowinf tbe eiteni of ibe focert la tbe thirteenth 
eenturr, repraduced here by her bind ptnuauia. 

* F. tl. hi. Parker (Ev r/uL Jlre. xxvii (t$if},»^ attempted taihow that tbe 
maiiof of the New Fomt did not iDToSe tbe depopglaunf of flooruhine rflUgea 
aa Unpl'ied la tbe eontemporary chraoicJea. But »ee F. H. Bann{ (lUd. 51 j). 

* fVil i fa r dr Stwntna, 1. c. IS. 

* Cariwda(ifM> (RpeRdl See., MA,eQL avii], fwa. 109. 112*13. 113. 117. 

* lU(L,i>oa.9i-3. 

Orea. dr A/m. drdSMfdM (Ro&t Serin), IL 1 1 4, tig, *20, 147. 
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by a cliarter of King John, was permitted to course the hare, 
the fox, the cat, and the \%oIf throughout the king's lands, 
and the roe in the chase of Devon outside the bounds of the 
forest, and on his own estates he might have the pheasants and 
partridges as well.* Cut the roe, the only beast of the forest 
included in these privileges, was not highly esteemed by sports- 
men; he would drive away the other deer, and on thu account 
was struck off the list of beasts of the forest in the reign of 
Edward III by a decision of the court of King's Bench.* But no 
one sase the king and his foresters might touch the red or the 
fallow deer or the wild boar which svas already rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. Wolves still lurked in English woods of the twelfth 
century; they were pests to be exterminated rather than pre- 
sers'cd. Officers were appointed to clear the forests of them; the 
Northamptonsliire family of Engaine from early times held 
lands at Pytchlcy by the service of chasing wolves from those 
famous coverts.* In Henry II’s lime only a few pence were paid 
for their capture, but so great vna the nuis.ance they caused 
that King John was prepared to give y. for a wolfs head.* As 
the king had his forests, so the barons and country gentlemen 
had their deer parks which they protected against disturbance 
by what means they could. Besides, it became increasingly 
common during the twelfth century for the king to grant to 
manorial lords the right of ‘free warren', that is to say, they 
svere given an exclusive sporting licence to take the smaller 
game on their mvn estates. Over what was left — and it probably 
was not much — the general public might hunt and shoot at svill. 

They hunted in the middle ages with a mixed pack. There 
was one (liam hound), a heavily built hound, led on a leash for 
starting the quarry from its lair; there were a few couple of 
greyhounds (Itficrarit) which hunted by sight; and a larger 
number of ordinary hounds (iracAeUt) which followed the scent. 

' Car^a/ Antujuiu, no. 348. 

* Tunier, Stlrcl f'/tat eftht Fmut (SeMea See ), p x. 

* Tbry also bold Und at Laxton (Northanu) and elsewhere Rti Hook t/ Ihi 
Exekeiiier,p DookofFiir,p 9 InuuiiiiutaonsoftJie timeof Henry HI wc hear 
that their service comprised huntinf tbewolTinthe Tour counties of Northampton, 
Huntmgdoa, Oxford, and Buckmsbam (CU. of /a; Htray UI, nos. 166, &09). 
A running wolf with two pieces of broken spear above and the head of an axe below 
IS the device on their seal. See Sxt CkmtothaUaUm't Book o/Stals, plate lu, no 130. 

* I cm/ for three wolves in Hereford (Apr JteKrjMrn.y/, p 77). For payments m 
John's reign see itet. A/troe a JsAjs (ed Jl«dy), p 144, Aa{ Afuu r^JaAaied. Cole}, 
PP- «33. 236. 
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An army of oflicials was employed for the management and 
organization of the royal sport; huntsmen and kennelmcn, 
forcsten and >voodwards, veiderers, who had the special duty 
of attending the forest courts, and regarders, who made 
periodical visitations of the forest. Above all were the justices, 
who at intervals of three, or in later days seven, years held the 
forest cjTC to try offenders. hear much about the private 
extortions of these forest officers, who were in a position to 
exercise a petty tyranny in their districts. Complaints were 
general and well founded against ‘the evil customs of the 
forests and warrens and of foresters and warreners’.* 

The lot of the forest dwcUcr was a hard one.* He had, it is 
true, certain privileges: he might turn his pigs and cattle to 
graze in the woods except for a fortnight before and a fortnight 
after Midsummer day, the Fence Month as it was called, when 
the deer were fawning, on payment of a small fee to the agisteis, 
the officers charged with ^e duty of collecting forest rents; he 
might have a liotlted right to take dead wood for fuel and for 
the repair ofhis cottage. But if be went beyond his rights, if be 
lopped a bough or felled an oak, he was guilty of ‘waste’. He 
could not carry bow and arrows; if be kept a dog, it must be 
‘lawed’ or mutilated by the cutting off of three daws from the 
fore paw, so that it could not run after game. At every turn he 
wjs subjected to harsh restrictions and petty annoyances. The 
Assize of Woodstock (1184), which embodies earher legislation, 
is the first surviving written body of rcgulauons enacted to 
preserve ‘the peace of the king’s venison’ {pax vtnalionis suae). 
From the early thirteenth century when a beast was found dead 
representatives of the four neighbouring townships were re- 
quired to hold an inquest on the carcass. Circumstantial 
evidence was taken as proof; suspects were imprisoned to await 
the next session of the justices in eyre; sometimes they might 
languish for years before they came up for trial. The medieval 
poacher was hardly dealt with. The report of a Northampton- 
shire case taken at the Forest Eyre of 1209 will illustrate the 
tyrannical way m which the forest law was administered and 


' hfa^a Carta, cl 48. 

* t" "'me Torats there w 
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D. M Stentoo, Seldeji Society, wl. 53, p Ixvv, 
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mU demonstrate the reality of the grievances which the Charter 
of the Forest of 1217 was designed to remedy, or at least to 
mitigate: 

Thomas Inkel, foresfer of Chfle, found in the wood of Siberton a 
place s^et srith blood, and he traced the blood in the mow as far as 
the house of Ralph Red of Siberton; and forthwith he tent for the 
verderm and good men. They searched his house, and in it they 
found the flesh of a doe; and they toolc Ralph and put him in prison 
at Northampton, where he died. But before he dM he accus^ two 
fellow evildocn of the forest, Robert Sturdy and Roger Tock of 
Siberton. And the foreiten and \erderen searched their houses, and 
in the one they found bones and in the other ears and bones of wild 
beasts; and both were taken and imprisoned. Robert Sturdy comes 
before the justices and says titat the hounds of Walter of Preston used 
to be kennelled at his house. Walter’s hunumen ate venison whence 
came the bones. Walter comes and confirms his statement, lay'tng 
that his hounds were kennelled in hts house for fifteen days while he 
was hunting bucks. Roger Tock comes before the justices and denies 
everything. And the verdcreis and foresters witness that the can 
and bones were those of beasts which the hunters of ^Valter of 
Preston took. And because Roger lay for a long time in prison, so 
that he is nearly dead it is adjudged that he go quit; and let biai 
dwell ouuide the forest.*' 

Thus he was not released on the ground of his proved innocence, 
but because otving to his long sojourn in prison be was 'nearly 
dead’ and even then he must move his dwelling out of the forest 
area. If an offender escaped capture or if a charge could not 
be brought home to any individual, the whole township might 
be at the king’s mercy: a hart is found dead in a wood and 
’because nothing can be ascertained of that hart it is ordered 
that the whole of the village of Maidford be seized into the 
king’s hand’;' a fishpond is taken into the king’s hand because 
a hart was drowned in it.' Savage penalties were oficn inflicted. 
Under the Norman kings it might be mutilation or even death, 
and it was not till 1217 that forest ofTendcrt were secured in life 
and limb.« The Angevin kings, however, probably from 
avaricious rather than humanitarian motives, normally con- 
tented themselves with imprisonment and the exaction of 
heavy fines. Above a hundred men were fined for forest offences 

’ S(l«l Pitas of As FortsI, ed J. G Turarr pp 3-4 The reconl of the cj»e is 
sUghlly ebbrevuied • Ibid , p 4 

* Ibid , p. g. * Ciurtcr of the Forest (1*17;, cL to. 
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in Hampshire in the year 1176 in sums ranging from 500 to 
half a mark, and totalling £2,093- *<»•’ Poachers in the Nerw 
Forest may have been punished with particular severity. So at 
least may be inferred from the threat contained in a charter of 
Henry I granting Rannulf Flambard, bbhop of Durham, pro- 
tection in his forests. It concludes: ‘I specially forbid you, Guy 
of Balliol, to hunt in hia forests. If anyone presumes upon this, 
he shall pay me a heavy 6ne, as if he were hunting in my New 
Forest.’^ Nevertheless, most ccnintics could iumish substantial 
lists of fines dt mismeerdia pro foresta in tbc same year or in any 
year that a forest eyre was held. Evidently the forest in the 
twelfth century was a frvutful source of revenue. Besides judicial 
fines there were considerable rents accruing front pasturage 
and from assarts or clearings made in the forest for agricultural 
purposes. There were also profits in kind. From the king's 
woods came timber for ships and for the building and repair of 
castles; the venison stocked the king’s larder and fed the large 
court which followed him up and down the country. The 
economic value of the forest was not unimportant. 

The picture of oppression, avarice, and selfish indulgence 
which charters and the records of forest eyres reflect, disregards 
a brighter and more human aspect of forest life. Not all foresters> 
verderen, and regarders were harsh and tyrannical. They were 
local men svho might often sympathize with the trespasser; 
sometimes they were loath to enforce rigorously the law they 
were supposed to administer. They were themselves frequently 
in trouble, as the record puts it, ‘because they did not do what 
they ought’.’ There was a less sinister side of the forest. Sloth, 
the secular priest in Pim Plowtmtn, who could ‘nought perfectly’ 
say his Paternoster, could yet rhyme of Robin Hood.* Little is 
known of this elusive and irresponsible sportsman; but it is 
certain that in 1230 the sheriff of Yorkshire was accountable 
for 32f. 6i. of the chattels of Robert (or Robin) Hood, fugitkus,* 


• /W/ M Urn. H, pp. r 
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and that RannulT, earl ofChcjtcr, with whom he it associated in 
the lines of Puts Ploxvman, flourished between liOi and 123a, 
But whether an hhtoncal outlaw or, as is sometimes thought, 
merely a wood sprite of medieval folk-lore, Robin Hood, the 
hero of romance, of ballad writen, and of May Day festivities, 
represents the cheerful side of the life of the forest, where merry 
and carefree men consorted in defiance of the law. 



II 

RURAL CONDITIONS 

I T is an idle task to attempt anytUng like an exact estimate of 
the population of England during the middle ages. Domes- 
day Book (1086) provides some Basis for calculation, but 
only a very unsatisfactory one. For, apart from the total omb- 
sion of the four northern counties and part of Lancashire, of 
London, Winchester, Brbtol, and some other towns, whole 
classes are either altogether excluded or only casually intro- 
duced. Thus few of the clergy, a negUpble number of women, 
and no children are recorded in the returns. If a census of the 
population had been taken in any year of the twelfth century, 
it would probably have ranged, at a rough guess, round the two 
million mark. The natural tendency to grow was to some extent 
counteracted by unsanitary conditions, by plague, pestilence, 
and famine, and, though there ai« perceptible signs of increase 
during the period, the population can scarcely ever have much 
exceeded two and a half million souls.’ Of these the town 
dwellen still represented a relatively insignificant, though 
increasing, proportion. The vast majority of the inhabitants of 
the country lived in villages and were engaged in agriculture 
and Its attendant occupations. 

The typical medieval estate was known as the manor. It might 
embrace several villages or less than one, but in its simplest form 
it was coinddent with the village and was subject to a single 
lord.* It was the umt of rural organization. The normal village 
may then be conceived as a community composed of the lord of 
the manor and a number of free and servile or villda tenants, 
mutually co-operating in the cultivation of the village lands. 
The lord reserved for hb own use a portion of the estate, known 
as the demesne, the home farm, wWth was cultivated for him by 
hb dependent tenants in return for thdr holdings, the vdleins 
working regularly two or three days in each week with additional 
work in the busy seasons of the farming year, and the freemen, 

■ MaltUnd {DamuJ^ Deot nd Bijo^ p. 457) otunatei the pop^iUnoa in 1086 
»t i. 37 }.ooo.J.a RiukU, £ruuS4/«&w]|^{2tuii fUmv. of New Me»eo Pros, 
put* ti>« figure »t juM o*er i,iqo/)oo. The number ectuelly recorded to 

Domesdjr Book it 383.243 (rUas.GRvr«f/e(mtAtfAM to iTemerdorfiaet.^ 514). 

* Pollock end M2iil2nd,Nu( fi^£aa,i-€o3.F(«theiiOD.couiodeBce<>fin2aoi 
sad nil, KC E. A. Konmmky, Emu Uiit. Ra. v (1935), 31. 
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who paid money rents, perronning only relatively light, occa- 
sional, and specific tasks. That some such »>-stem of estate 
organization, which will be discussed more fully hereafter, 
obtained in many parts of the country is abundantly clear. NVe 
must, however, guard ourselves against the assumption that it 
was in any sense universal. Even the demesne was not essential 
to the manor. There were manors with no demesne just as there 
were manors with demesne but no villeins. The great estates of 
the Cistercians, for instance, which during the twelfth century 
spread widely over England, especially in the north, were 
generally worked by lay brothers (renrfrrf).' 

Over wide areas of England wholly difterent systems pre- 
vailed. The Danes had left an ineffaceable mark on the loaal 
structure of the north-eastern counties. There the 'unity of the 
village was independent of the organization of the manor*; the 
very word manmum rarely appears in documents relating to 
the northern Danelaw; the village is scarcely ever subjected to 
undivided lordship; and the mass of the peasantry of Anglo- 
Scandinavian ongin enjoyed a measure of fre^om quite 
unparalleled in the south and west of the country. They were 
almost entirely independent of manorial organization; they 
held their lan^ by the payment of rent with only occasional 
services; and were apparently themselves responsible Ibr the 
payment of the geld charged on their tenements. They make 
grants ofland under their own scab, they endow churcha, they 
attest charten. Sodety in the Danbh districts u singularly con- 
servative; it reflects in every aspect the ancient and freer past.* 
Many of these features characteristic of the northern Dandaw 
and parUcularly of the land between the Humber and the 
^VeUand are also observable in East Angha. There, too, there u 
a looseness in the organization of sodety and a striking inde- 
pendence among the peasantry.* Then in the extreme north, in 
the old kingdom of Northumbria, yet other tenurial systems 
obtained, with an archaic survival of thegns and drengs, whose 

’ See KonrunsVy, op Qt . p 33 

' P, M. Sienton, Docuxunlj lllaitrttiv4 tAt Sfeia/ end Eeenemit Hiilary eftiu 
Darulaw (cited bereiiler u Daatlaw (^artnt), Introd p, U and passim, and *The 
Free Peasantry cTthe Northern Dandaw* m BulUlvi ds la SaeiM del Lsttns di 

Issrd, 1516, pp 73 ft (Where 309 fnalaotUnd made hy peaaantiare calendared 
The evidence is conveniently summanzed hy the same author in the PraetsSnii 
aj iht Bnltsh AtaJfop, xiii (igj?) 

* Cr. D C. Douglas, 7 ^ SaaalSinebntf Mtiuoat East Anflte (Oxford Studies 
In Social and Legal History, ed. Vinogndoff). PP* >05-19. 
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tenures are burdened with comage rents* and with a strange 
mixture of knightly and servile services; they, for example, per- 
form honourable military services, yet submit to the payment of 
‘merchet’, eIse^vherc a mark of servitude, while the tenants in 
bondage paid rents in kind and rendered only trivial labour 
services.* Kent was always peculiar in its social arrangements. 
A record of customs drawn up in the time of Edward I declares 
that ‘all the bodies ofKcntishmcn be free’.* This, ofcounc, is a 
broad generalization. There was a substantial and important 
class of free peasants who held by aspecial form of tenure known 
as gavelkind, who owed rents and relatively light services of 
ploughing and reaping, and who were protected by a special 
custom. But it must not be inferred that the county of Kent was 
devoid of villeins. 

An anal)’su of the Domesday Bgurcs bears out the general 
conclusion that in the shires which were most directly affected 
by Scandinavian influence there was more independence than 
elsewhere. In Lincolnshire, for example, there are almost as 
many free sokemen as there are villeins and their congenen, 
bordan and cottars; in many wapentakes the freemen were in 
the majority.* As we move westward across the map, however, 
the proportion of freemen to the servile classes diminbhes until 
in the south-west the free tenants form a negbgible element in 
society. In Oxfordshire, for instance, they represent no more 
than one-half per cent, of the entire inhabitants * These facts arc 
of even greater significance than the geographical area to which 
they relate would seem to indicate; for the eastern counties 
were at once the most densely populated and the most pros- 
perous. Norfolk stands highest with a recorded working popula- 
tion in 1086 of 27,087; and it still kept its lead about a hundred 
yean later when Jordan Fantosme enthusiastically wrote: 


Who can tell me or who can mention 
A country from here to Montpellier which is worth 

* Apparently lit origin a taxosUiemiinberorbonicii beasts kept, but now com. 
muted into « fixed rent. 

’ Cf on the whole lubjeet of Nonhambrin lenurei Maitland. £fi» Hisl Rev 
V (1890), £35. and J E.A.JoUi 0 e,,lMd.zh(i 92 €}. I. 

* Slatata oj Mr Rnlm, i. 323 

* CX the ubles setting out the percentage of (okemen to vtUeini and bordan in 
the wapenukes cX the northern Danelaw in Stenton. The fru Rvuantrj vj Mr 
AwMtra Dmiae, pp 77-9 

» For the percenuga of the free and aemle classes see the map in Seebobm’i 
Etiluh riilsjs CeiRmuoty, p 8^. 
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That of Norfolk of which you hear me ipeal, 

More honoured knighu, rrar more liberal, 

Nor more merry dames to give freely. 

Except in the city of London, whose peer no one knows.' 
Lincolruhire comes next with a Domesday population of 35, 301, 
and Suffolk with 30,491. The large county of Devon, which 
stands next in the list, had only i7,431'* 

The legal position of the Domesday sillcin b not easy to deter* 
mine.* The evidence on the whole suggests that he was still 
penonally free in 1086. Bui in fact the question of status only 
became of real importance when the common law developed 
in the counc of the twelfth century. It then became a serious 
matter to the peasant whether or no he could get the protection 
of the courts. The sharp distinction between freeman and s-illcin 
begins to emerge with the growth of the sj-stem of roj'al writs; it 
became necessary to decide who should and who should not 
have the benefit of ilus royal boon. The latvycrs were striving to 
reduce the whole population into the simple classification free 
or serf, aul liberi cut teni. The result of thb sorting out seems to 
be a more even dbtribuUon of free and servile throughout the 
country by the end of the twelfth century. Some of the Lincoln* 
shire freemen have become seris,* and many of the Oxfordshire 
serfs have become free. Indeed a study of the legal records of the 
period leaves one with the impression that every county had an 
abundance of free peasants farming small properties of a few 
acres or a virgatc or two, which they Jealously defend by the 
possessory assizes m the king’s courts. Villeins could not serve 
on juries,* yet there seems to be no lack of free and lawworthy 
men to undertake the endless public duties imposed by the 
Crown on the shires, hundreds, and vUb. How this change came 
about we shall attempt to explain later; for the present we will 
consider the position of the villdn, farm labourer and small- 

' In Chnn. a/ Sltphn, Howlftt. iu,I1.9o8>ia. 

* The county population! ai recontrd m Dotnnday have been conveniently 
tabulated by Henry F.lln , Gntrat /nlrvActun le^iiux^ Beet (18331, ii 31 1 f. 

' I baveducuMcd this tubject raorefuDy inmy OS/i/alieiue^.SKi<0'u ItuX/IanJ 
Xlll Crnlun’rr, chapter il of wUeb wbat foDowi u in part a lummary, 

* StentoD, Dwuiaa C^lrrl, pp btiDt-tix]ii 

* ^fa,t%,P\ptRoU33llm //, p 3. Edward LcfuGned half a marli 'because he 
chose ru>Uc» for the auize’. Cf. CanJ Axu JbUr. vu. 86, sBS But the r^p^nentauve* 
of th« four vills who were aasociaied with the twelve freemen in the presentment of 
criminal, according to the Assue of CSareodoa were no doubt.olten vUleius See 
Pollock and hlastland, Hiit. Eng. Law, 1. 49I. 
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holder combined, whom we have come to regard as typical of 

the manoriabzed estate. 

A Northamptonshire peasant defends his freedom in 1198, 
declaring that he is neither ‘rusticus ncc sertiis ncc villanus, ncc 
natus in vJlcnagio’, nor has he ever done servile works or 
customary services,' These arc the legal terms to denote villein- 
age. The fine distinctions of the servile dass which we meet with 
in Domesday, bordars and cottars, reappear in manorial records 
but they are unknown to the law of the twelfth century- The 
peasant is a villein, a member of the village commumty; he is a 
native, that is a villein by birth; he ts a simple rustic; somebmes 
he may be termed a eonsuetudinaiius, a man who performs 
customary services; he is sometimes described as senm, a serf, 
one who does servile work- But the serf of the middle ages is not 
a slave. Slaves in the ordinary sense of the word, male and 
female, tem and amllae, form a substantial dass in the Domes- 
day survey. But after the Conquest attempts were made to 
suppress the traffic in staves. Anselm at the London Council of 
noa issued a canon against the practice of selling Englishmen 
‘like brute beasts’; WulBtan by his preaching checked the 
thriving slave-trade beeween Brutol and Ireland.* The new 
Norman lords themsdves emandpated many of the slaves they 
found on their estata, and these joined the ranks of the lower 
class of the peasantry, the bordars and the cottagers. Within a 
century of the coming of the Normans there was little trace 
remaining of servitude. Nevertheless, many aspects of medieval 
serfdom were very like slavery. The serf was the lord’s chattd 
with whom be could do as be pleased except slay him or maim 
him. The lord could tallage him at will, he could exact a degrad- 
ing fine from him when be gave his daughter in marriage 
{truTcful), he could seize his best beast when he died by way of a 
heriot, a death duty; he could compel him to grind his com in 
his mill, and perhaps bake his bread in his oven at a price. The 
lord could even sell him and sometimes his family as well for a 
few shillings or a pound or two. There arc occasional records of 
such transactions. The villein was not trusted to carry weapons; 
there is no hint before 1 325 that he was sworn to arms.* On the 

' Cm« lUfu Haiti, i. 67 . 

• VSTlkto*. CaMilu, L sSj. c*p. «mu; tic tVulfiLaa (Cunden Soc, «d Diiloig- 

!«), pp. 4S. 9J, 

• Ct-Oina A(ru&/2>.l.4}.fi7.«rlmBniU)e]aiiiml u a vdl^ by ibe abbot of 
Eveabam pfotnu Lu {mdom an tbe cround tbai ‘ujurau drwiuU tvfu full ip>e 
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Other hand he was not enlifdy without rights. The lord, as wc 
have said, could not slay or masin his villein; he could not even 
thrash him without the risk of trouble; an Essex lord in Henry I’l 
lime was fmed j^qs. for this offence.* Tlien at the end of our 
period the lord was prevented from bringing his villcm to ruin ; 
by a clause of the Great Charter ‘his wainage’, that b his tillage, 
his means of livelihood, was protected from arbitrary amerce* 
ment.* He was protected too by the custom of the manor which 
gradually hardened into a local lasv defining the extent of a 
peasant’s obligations to hb lord. Moreover, as against anyone 
else but hu lord, he had the same rights as a freeman. He was a 
tenant at will so that he could be ejected at the lord's pleasure. 
In fact, however, the villein tenement normally passed un* 
divided from fattier to son (very often to the youngest son 
according to the custom known as ‘Borough English’) by here- 
ditary succession, so long as the services were duly performed.* 
He may pay small rents m money or in kind, a few pence, some 
hens, and a number of eggs,butheiRust perform labour services; 
thu seems to be the essence of viUdnage. He must work for hb 
lord for so many days in each week in addition to ‘boon works’, 
special tasks, pr^atia, at certain seasons or on certain occasions. 
He holds by fork and flail, ai funen tt fiagtllum.* In theory, at 
least, he must do whatever he b appointed to do ‘nor shall he 
know in the evening what he shall do on the morrow’.* Thb 
uncertainty of service and the payment of merchet were already 
applied in the end of the twelfth century as tests of villeinage in 
the courts. Two Northamptonshire peasants, for instance, de- 
clared that they were villeins and customary tenants of a certain 
lady ‘by doing whatever work she should order and by giving 
merchet for their daughters’.* Nevertheless, the services required 
of a villein were in fact generally known, and often minutely 
specified. The Black Book of Peterbrough, drawn up between 

jurmtu* ut liber homo ad habendum anna*. “Ihe earliwt evidetice for the villein 
being included m the Aasuc of Anns Is the wnt for the collection of a fifteenth m 

1*25 pnnted in/<w*T«, i 

‘ 'pro rwbco verberato’ {Pifi KpJI sr llm /, p 55). 

* Magna Caru, el ao. 

’ For the ongin of the term *6orough English* see Pollock and Maitland. ffUt 
Eng Law, I 647. Cf.CunaftrfuAafb.vi.SSSforacase where the land passed to the 
Villein's wife who would not render the aervices, and hence it was taken back into 
the lord’s hands. « Ibid. s. aa (Luc.), 313 (Bucks ), ui 8 (Norfolk) 

■ Bracton, Iv, e. a8. 

‘ Cana lUgu Rolk, 1 16 Cf also Vusogiadofl) CctUcuJ Paptrt, L sia-s8. 
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1145 the abbey was vacant and in the king’s 

hands, gives a detailed description of its manon. In the manor 
of Kettering there were forty x-illdns each holding a virgaie of 
land. This is what was requiitd of them: 

Those men plough for the lord for each sirgatc 4 acres for the 
spring sowing And besides this they shall find ploughs for the lord * 
use thrice in winter, thrice in spring, and once in summer. And those 
men have S2 ploughs among them with which they work. And all 
those men work three da^'S in each week. And also they render 
jearly from each virgate by custom ai. iji And all the men render 
50 hens and 640 eggs.'* 

This was a fairly simple set of duties. Both the week work and 
the boon work, which the peasants on the estate of the Templars 
at Guiting in Gloucestershire had to perform for their virgate of 
land in 1185, were far mote elaborately set out. 

‘Each virgate of land which osves services must work with one 
man for two days in each week from Klaninmas ( 1 1 November) till 
the tune for haymaking, and then they will mow for four days a 
week as long as there are meadows to be mown and hay to be carried* 
If the meadows are mown and the hay carried before the feast of St. 
Peter ad Vincula (1 August), they shall return to working tvm da)S 
a week ull St. Peter ad Vincub, and allerwards for four days a 
week unless the com crops ate »o forward that they can reap them; 
and if they can reap them, then on Monday they must work with tivo 
men, and on Tuesday with one man, and on SVednesday with two 
men, and on Thursday with one man, um'tl the corn is carried, and 
when the com is carried, four da)-s a week till Martinmas. Besides 
this, each virgate which renders work must plough as a boon work 
(A bnt) an acre and three quarters, and thriuh the seed com, and 
sow the land and harrow it for the winter sowing; and, if the master 
wbhes It, cany loads to Gloucester or wherever he wills. Each team 
must also plough two acres of pasture. All the labourers must ako 
against Christinas make one load of malt and similarly against Easter, 
andfbe drying the malt, they must get one load of wood; the said 
labourers must also move the sheep-fold twice in the year, at the 
master’s bidding, and they nuist spend two days at the washing and 
shearing of the sheep to see that they are properly tended.'* 

This is a very comprehensive list of services and covers most of 
the operations of a farming year. Onerous as they seem, it should 
• OraxuM ed. Sisplctoa (Camden Soc 1 . p 157 



BORDARS AND COTTARS 

be remembered that It was in fact the tenement, the virgatc, and 
not the individual tenant on wluch the burdens were imposed. 
Tlie villem tenant was responsible that the work was performed ; 
but he might well have a wife and grown-up sons, perhaps also 
brothers, who wxmld take their share in the performance of 
these tasks and also in the cultivation of the family holding. 

The \irgatc, like all medieval measurements, varied in sue; 
it might be as small as 15 or as large as 80 acres, but it may be 
regarded as generally appro-timaling to 30 acres.' Our e-iamples 
refer to the superior villeins, holders of a normal virgatc of about 
thu area. There were, however, different grades of villeins. On 
the Peterborough manon, for instance, there were semi-villeins 
with half a virgatc and proportionately lighter services. The 
class of iorjarii which bulks so largely among the Domesday 
population is not very commonly found on twelfth-century 
manors; and where they do appear they seem to be indis- 
tinguishable from the much more frequent class of cottan.* 
These with their *ioft and croft’, their cottage homestead and 
small adjacent enclosure, eked out a meagre livelihood on the 
lands of the lord and on those of the more prosperous villeins. 
Their principal function was to provide a reserve of labour 
which could be called upon in times of stress. The cottar might 
hold a few acres in the village fields—- five is the commonest 
number; he might be required to do a day’s work a week for hii 
lord, perhaps two at the busy seasons; he might have to perform 
relatively light boon works; but be evidently had plenty of lime 
on his hands to lure himsclfout as a wage-earner or to engage 
in some specific occupation or trade. The manorial cowman 
(carcanuj), the shepherd {iercarius), the swineherd (porcarius) 
ranked among the cottagen, and so too the village smith, 
wheelwright, or carpenter. 

Two classes of villeins were in an exceptional position: those 
on the demesne manors of the Crown and those who, though 
personally free, held in villonage- The former included the 
villeins not only on the manors actually in the hands of the 
Crown, but also on those which had at any time since the Con- 
quest been royal manors. In later tim«, in the second half of 

* VinogradofT, p IjkewiMtlietMvttc.lbe typical pfuantholding 

in the norih-eut. wu variable tn toe, but vnu commooly about 20 acre. See 
Stenton, Da/ielaa CfiarUrs, p xxviu. 

‘ The two temu are actually uaed forlheiaaieael oftenanta on the Peterborough 
manor of Pyubley {Uitr A'lg n', p i6t). 
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the thirteenth century, thii land was known as ‘ancient demesne 
and the prexjf came to be whether or not it waa recorded in 
Domesday Book as trrra Reps, The vnllein tenants on these 
estates, villcm sokemen, as Bracton called them, enjoyed many 
immunities and privileges: they were relieved of many of the 
burdens attached to ordinary villeinage; they could leave their 
tenements when they wished, and though they were denied the 
benefit of the assizes, they were protected by the ro>-al courts 
both against ejectment from their holdings and against increase 
in their services. This privileged form of tenure was not, as was 
once thought, a survival from earlier times when peasants en- 
joyed a greater measure of freedom than was normally allowed 
to them in the feudal age, but K grew out of the administrative 
and judicial changes of Henry II’s reign. The king had the right 
to tallage the villeins on his demesne; it was therefore in his own 
interest that they should be prosperous and able to pay their 
tallage.* The freeman who held in villeinage presents another 
anomaly. He was a villein ofhisotvn accord, nllamis sponlt sua.* 
The unprovided sons of small freemen, in order to acquire some 
land to give them a livelihood, might voluntanly assume the 
burdens and disabilities incidental to villeinage; but by doing 
so they seriously jeopardized the position of their descendants, 
who, their free status forgotten, might not unnaturally come 
to be regarded by their fellmv peasants as ordinary villeins. 

In the course of the tv^elfih century villein services were often 
commuted for money payments. There is a large and growing 
class of tenants who render no services or only insignificant 
services, but instead pay rents. One of the questions put to the 
jurors at the inquisition on the Glastonbury estates of 1 1 89 was, 
‘if any land which ought to render work had been made free in 
the time of Bishop Henry [HenryofBlois, Bishop of Winchester, 
who was abbot of Glastonbury il2&-n7i] or since’, whether, 
that IS to say, the servile opera have been commuted for money 
rents * In fact on these Glastonbury manors there had been 
much commutation Nor was this merely a local peculiarity. 
The evidence of the dozen or so other surveys, which relate to 
conditions of the twelfth century and which range over a wide 


'^ihe important arucle by R S.Hoyl.£« /, 
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COMMUTATION OF VILLEIN SERVICES a 
geographical area, points in the lame direction— to a commuta- 
tion of villein services for money rents. From the two surv-eys of 
the manors of Burton abbey (StalTs.), both belonging to the 
lime of Henry I, it is evident that many peasants who according 
to the earlier record had performed services were, when the 
second was taken some years later, paying as. or 3s. for their 
couple of bovates.* Perhaps the clearest evidence of change 
from a real to a money economy comes from the doctiments 
relating to the Cngluh estates of the abbey of the Holy Trinity 
at Caen. These were sun eyed at three periods in the twelfth 
century: In the early years of the reign of Henry I, and twice 
witlun a few yean of each other in the reign of Henry 11 . At 
Minchinhampton (Gios.), a manor of this house, in the first sur- 
vey approximately 17 virgates were held by services and 9 by 
the payment of rent; in the second 8 were held by services, 8 
were wholly commuted and 10 partially commuted (with the 
option of work or rent); in the last all those with the opUon of 
work were paying rent.* No doubt many of the tenements 
charged with rents in the twelfth century had always been so 
held and represent the ancient gafti, the rented land of Anglo- 
Saxon limes 5 but equally plainly many had become rent-paying 
as a result of a lively movement towards commutation in this 
period. The amount of villein lervices demanded depended on 
the requirements of demesne agriculture. On the Peterborough 
manon, for instance, the demesne lands were extensivelyfarmed, 
and the labour scrvicO of the villeins were generally exploited 
to the full. On other estates, however, a portion, sometimes 
even the whole of the demesne, was leased out to tenants, and 
the crstwliilc villeins became rent-payen, variously termed em- 
suarii, molt 7 un,Jirmaru. It was obviously more convenient for an 
absentee landlord, like the nuns of Holy Trinity at Caen, to 
collect rents rather than to be burdened with the business of 
farming; and so, too, for theTcmpIan, whose lands were largely 
managed on a monetary basis, since their concern was the 
crusade, and their manors were chiefly of value to them as 
providing financial support for their work in the cast.* Why 

' Till Burloa Aiiiy Tic4lJViCnhnjSiim^,td C.G O.Bridgeman.TheWlUiara 
Salt Archaenlogical Society, >916 

* These figure*, Itindly lupplied 10 me by T. II Aitoa difTer ilightly from tho*e 
pven by Postan, Trm R Hul Sac, 4th ser.xx {«937), 183 

> Cf Q A Lees, Rteords tkt Timplms ui Englarul in Iht Turljth Ctniwy, pp. 
xx\u, xxxvu. 
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tnonast'ic houses, like Burton or Glastonbury, adopted tlus new 
method of estate management is not so clear; but c\en to them 
it might seem less troublesome and scarcely less profitable to take 
rents rather than to submit to the perpetual worries and 
anxieties of a farming landlord, just as thc^’ found it easier to take 
a scutage from their knightly tenants than to have the trouble 
of providing a trained wamor for the king’s expeditions. 

How far this change in the method of holding involved also a 
change in personal status is difficult to determine. It is a question 
that admits of no deebive answer. The evidence points both 
ways. In the surveys the two classes are generally sharply dis- 
ringuished, site mllamts sice eensuarius. \Vc have seen that in the 
Glastonbury inquest the phrase is used ‘if land which ought to 
render work has been made free and to what extent is it free*, 
and in the same document we find the statement that a certain 
peasant ’holds more freely than his predecessors were accustomed 
to hold’.* Nevertheless that the lord could and etien did revive 
the labour services of tenants who had been accustomed to pay 
rents implies that this measure of freedom was limited. In fact 
the next century, perhaps owing to greater agricultural pros* 
perity and to an increased demand Ibr produce in the markets 
owing to the growth of the urban population, witnessed a reac- 
tion. There was more intensive cultivation of the demesne with 
a corresponding increase in or recovery of labour services.* 

The line between the free and the unfree was always in this 
period very indistinctly drawn. Mixed marriages added to the 
confusion. Freemen married bondwomen and free women 
married villeins. Such matrimonial intercourse shows that there 
were no insuperable social barrien dividing the free from the 
unfree. But what was the status of the progeny ofsuch alliances? 
Usually the courts adopted the rule that the child follows the 
condition of the father. Peasants are constantly in the royal 
courts pleading their free status. Time after time local juries are 
called upon to give a verdict whether a man be a villein or no, 
utrvm stl ctilanus neau. The kin are produced; pedigrees are 
clwely investigated; the tests of services and merchet arc ap- 
plied. But the interraarnage of free and serf, the practice of 
freemen holding in villeinage, commutation of services, changes 
in terminology, had all combined to make the matter so intricate 

' PP ai, lai. 
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that the very neighbours are often at a loss to determine the 
condition of their fellow tenants. 

Although commutation of services did not give a villein his 
freedom, there were se%'eral wap by which this could be 
acquired. The lord could give him his freedom by charter, 
sometimes in return for a small quit>rcnt,' or the villein might 
purchase it; but technically at least this must be done not with 
his own money (which was deemed so be the property of his 
lord) but through an intermediary. Thus in taoy a woman 
claimed in the courts that she had been redeemed ‘per ahum ct 
per altcrius pccuniam’,* Though definite evidence of manu- 
mission u rare in this period, it is certain that what has survived 
represents much that has since perished, for private charters of 
small men had little chance of survival in the rough and tumble 
of medieval life. The manumission was performed publicly in 
the presence of witnesses and ceremoniously. The lord taking 
the liberated serf by the right hand presented him to the sberifT 
In full county court, claimed him quit of his servitude, and 
furnished him with the arms of a freeman.’ There were also less 
conventional methods of enfranchisement. A peasant could gain 
his freedom by assuming holy orders; but afier 1 164 he might 
only do so with the consent of his lord.* He might also escape to 
a tosvn where, if he remained unreclaimed for a year and a day, 
he became firee. The German proverb ‘Stadtluft machi frei' 
('town air enfranchises’) applies to England no less than to the 
continent. It may be assumed that the nascent towns welcomed 
recruitment from the country, lor the admission of escaped 
rustics is often specially recorded among the privileges of a 
chartered borough.* Nevertheless it is no less evident that the 
lords made efforts to recapture them; if, however, they failed to 
do so within four days, they could only recover their fugitive 
villeins by an appeal to the courts. Sometimes these emanci- 
pated villeins rose to positions of importance. The surname 
Villanus, Villain, Ic Vilcin is occasionally attached to penons 
who took a prominent part in local alTairs and to some even who 
reached the dignity of knighthood. Sir Robert Thorpe, the 

' Cf. A L. Poole, op at., pp. 30-4 • Cioie Kr/u Rolls, v. 77 

> fyUlslm Arbeuli Lmioms 15, Ltebcrmaiui, D\* Ctssl^s tin Anftl- 
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fourtccnth-ccntury chief justice and chancellor, Vi^ descended 
from a Northamptonshire villdn who was enfranchised in the 
fint yean of the thirteenth century.* 

The system of farming was of course largely afTcctcd by the 
character of the ground. The downlands of Sussex and Wlt- 
shire, the moorlands of Yorkshire, the tnanhes of Lincolnshire 
tserc obviously more suitable for pastoral than for arable farm- 
ing; and in such localities floclcs of sheep and herds of cattle 
rather than large arable fields were the conspicuous feature of 
the rural scene. IVherc, however, the soil permitted, a crop was 
grown. This is the essence of the open-field system, a system of 
farming of great andquity, whl^ prevailed in the greater part 
of England in the twelfth century, svhich persisted, despite its 
defects, for many centuries, and which m one or two villages has 
survived even to our own times.* 
iSTicn, as in the tvs clfth century, the mass of the population 
was engaged in agriculture, the bulk of the produce was 
obviously consumed at home; the primary object of farming 
was to supply the simple wants of the family. A virgate was sup- 
posed to be suftlcient to sustain a peasant and bis household; 
at the manor of Christian Malford in iS'Utshire where certain 
virgates were too small to support a family, two were thrown 
together to form one.* The prindpai business of the farm was, 
therefore, the arable crops, the provision of bread, the vital need 
of subsistence. The land was worked usually in two or three 
large unenclosed fields on a system of strict rotation. If there 
were two fields, as was the rule, for example, in LiacolnsWre, 
one was cultivated while the other lay fallow; if there were 
three, two were under cultivation while the third was fallow. 
But in cither case a three-course husbandry was observed: one 
portion was sown in the autumn with wheat or ryc, another was 
cultivated in the winter and seeded with a spring crop of wheat, 
barley, or oats, with vetches, beans, or peas, while a third rested 
fallow to recover its fcrfibty in preparation for the autumn 


» Boot t/Ftrf,ta Mclknn.p 55. 
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sowing or the next scajon.‘ In each of these fields the peasant 
farmer had so many strips, each of whicli roughly represented 
a day’s ploughing and was separated by other strips belonging 
to hb fellow tenants.* We arc not here called u7>on to explain how 
this complex and inconvenient system of holding arose. It has 
recently been plausibly suggested that it naturally evolved from 
the action of the plough, from the co-aration of tlie villagcn in 
the clearing of forest and waste in the dbtantpast* But since 
then many changes had taken place; more land bad been taken 
into cultivation by clearance of forest {assarts)", and many plots 
had been reallocated. It seems that the principle of equity 
governed the later dlitnbuiion of strips so that each peasant had 
hb share of the good and the bad soil. So, when in the time of 
Henry II a certain Simon ofKeyworth granted to Havtrholme 
priory a bovate containing 17 acres of arable in Normanton on 
the Wolds, it was dbtributed as follows: 6 acres were to be in 
the better land, 5I in the mediocre land, and in the wont 
land.* The demesne lands of the lord of the manor might be 
held in a consolidated block or might be, and more frequently 
were, scattered and intermingled with those of hb tenantry.* 
The fields under cultivation were ploughed, sown, and har> 
rowed by die villein tenants supplement^ when necessary by 
the hired labour of cottagers. The productivity was not great. 
The average yield from a sowing of 3 or 2\ bushels to the acre 
of winter wheat would not, even on a well-run farm, be above 
ro busheb, whereas today a farmer would be ill-content vdth 
less than 30 from the same sowing.* But the difference u more 


’ In the tw>fie!J fyitem, the field tuider euItiTation wtnild be town pertly with 
en euiiinin pertly with a iprutg-eowa crop. Tbc mauon wu therefore the tune. 
Cf Orwin, op. cil . pp 49 f. 

* The hoUmn of the Kenluh peuintry were apparently at one tune In conipaet 
uniu known as juga or iolat But gradually these had come to be iplil up as a result 
of the division of land among coheus (ihe sysietD oT [attlkuiO) and the peasants held 
•mail parceb seailered in several contiguous or neighbouHog juga. See Gray, 
English FuU Salims, eh. vii. For Cast Angba where the peasant holding tended to be 
consolidated in one part of the vUlage area, see D C. Douglas, Sxial Slrvtturt ^ 
AhAroaf East Angha, p So6 

* Orwin, op cit . p. 4® 

* Hsverholme Tnory Charters, cd. C W. Foster (iinrahuAirs Maltt and Qumti, 
asu, igar-s). no 169- This neat eiiam[de at equtii^e duinbuuon is quoted by 
Stenton. Dantlaiv Charltrt, p xavu, n so. 


' For Ihe compact demesne see Stenton, op dt,pp txxui, Iviii. 

‘ Cf. Tht Anonymous Trtatut en Hissim^ (Waltu of Hmley, ed E. LamondJ, 
p. 71. For average com yields taken Cron the account rolls of the manors of the 
bishop of Winchcsier, which have survived Iran the early yean of the thirteenth 
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due to the advance in scientific methods than to the defects of 
the open field. There was no idea in the middle ages of selection 
of seed, which indeed had often to be found for the demesne 
lands by the villeins themselves; sowing broadcast is more 

wasteful than the seed-dnll; dung and marl were thconly known 

fertilizers, and there was no adaptation of manures to the 
special needs of the soil; more com was left on the ground after 
the reaping-hook than after the modem reaper and binder. 
Nevertheless the method of open-field farming was in some 
respects convenient, for it spread the work evenly throughout 
the year; and it was, perhaps, not as wasteful as is generally 
said. It appean that every cultivable bit of the ground was 
brought under the plough in lands, headlands, and gorc-acro 
(as the odd comers of the field were called), and nor is it 
necessary to belici’c that these narrow strips were generally 
diwded by wasteful balks of unploughed turf.> The sj'stcm had 
of course serious limitations: it allowed no place for individual 
enterprise or iniciatiie. Every farmer must do as his fellow did; 
he must grotv the same crops, he must perform the same farm* 
ing operations, and perform them at the same time* He must 
farm, in short, accor^g to rules, grown rigid through age and 
custom, over which be had little or no control It may hat^ 
been the natural system in the circumstances of the time, but it 
was wholly unprogrcssivc.* 

The livestock occupied a relatively secondary place In this 
system of fanning. Apart from the small doses or crofts which 
adjoined the homestead and which supplied grazing for perhaps 
one or ti^o milking com and a few calves, the village farmer 
century, kc tMOIaia Bevendge in Ecwipn u t Siippltmal U l/u Eai’x/"”* 

Jmrnal, M»y 1937, pp* 155 E, endjantury 1930, pp. 19E R. V. Lennard t»3 
ihown, however, that (bac rtaCudci require inodiScstioD, «!"»•«• they do not ouhe 
oQowukc for Uthe, Cor core granted •>> penpunte to reapers, isd Tor rents paid in 
VinH, aH of which were nonnaHy tahea Iroto the crop u sheaves before thrashing, 
and were therefore not lecheoed in the reeve’s Bceouat of gram pbid., February 
>936. pp. 173®^* "xt February S937.PP- SsjE). 

• The view expressed by the Onvuii. op. eat., pp. 43 (C against the theory of the 
unplnighed balk has been challenged, and it is held that in some psns of the 
ewmtry, where the heldswrere plmghed 6ar without ridge and furrow, the turf balk 
divided and gave access to the strips. Eno-lliit, Rn sndser,! (1948), 34 ff. and 
•x (>95t), 14 E But et the Orwins* reply in the secwid edition (>954)' PP 48-51. 

* This u strikingly illuitrsted by ^ tuthties brought togeUier by Beveridge 
W Qt. (1937), pp 160-1) : *£roa^ over the whole range of gjo years froin ihe 
heginiuog of ibe thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth eoitury, the productiv*ty 
^ the soil under wheat shews no genera) change of level . . . the geoexal irapresuoo 
It one of stahihty and itagnatMO.* 
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had largely to depend upon the wild grasses and rough herbage 
of the postures, woodlands, and Vi*aate, which stretched away 
be)’ond the arable fields. But exxn his right of common >%'a3 
strictly limited; he could only turn out a number of sheep or 
cattle commensurate to the aize of his holding. Tlie lord of the 
manor himself was bound by the same rules and was stinted in 
the number of beasts he could put to graze on the commons 
which were in law hts own. After the harvest the temporary 
fencing of the open arable fields was throivn down and laid open 
for the village stock to feed upon the stubble. Appurtenant to 
the manor was also some meadosv land, reserved for the bay 
crop, which, like the arable fields, was di%’idcd among the 
tenants usually by annual allotment in strips or doles, and when 
the hay was carried it too became commonable pasture, and 
from Lammas to Candlemas (i August to a February) the 
village cattle might feed on the lattermath. Pigs were driven 
into the woods to browse and to fatten on tlie acorns and beech- 
mast. Nevertheless it was generally only the free tenants tliat 
got these rights for nothing; the villeins were required to pay 
rents. Pannage was usually at the rate of a penny for a yearhng 
pig, a halfpenny for a young pig;' occasionally it was charged 
not per head but at a ftx^ sum.* On tome manors a rent 
was imposed for agisting sheep and cattle on the 
common pastures either for all or for those in excess ofa specified 
number. The meagre accommodation for livestock on the 
average arable farm was, moreover, being continuously en- 
croached upon by the practice of assarting or making clearings 
in the waste, which might be added to the common fields or 
enclosed for the use of the lord or one of his tenants.* Towards 
the close of the twelfth century, for example, a tract of 1,500 
acres of pasture in Lincolnshire was converted into arable land.* 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that we hear of 
frequent complaints of cattle straying on to the growing crops. 

It must have been very difficult to cany even the necessary 
stock through the winter when there were no root crops to eke 


' N. Neil»n, CasHmary tUnis, pp. 71 ff. 

* At Aston Rowant (Oxfordshire), ibr exunple, h was 13d a year. Cu-ta Ar/u 
Rails, iiL 143. 

' Cf. T. A. M. Bishop, ‘Assarting and ibe Growth of the Open Fields' m 
Hist. Rsv vi (193s). «3- 

* Ths Earlusi Usuebisfass Asms l{eUs,td ,0 M.SleatoD(lineolnRecordSociety, 
voL aa), no. 6j. 
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Out the small supplies of bay. Indeed the poverty of the cattle 
in winter is stnkmgly shown by the fact ^at it was reckoned 
that the average value of the milk-yield of a cow during 
the twenty-eight weeks from September to April ivas but lod., 
while Cor the twenty-four weeks of summer it was as much as 
3s. 6ii.* 

A spedfic example will best serve to indicate the amount of 
stock kept and the profits that were made on an average mixed 
farm. The manor of Great Tew in Oxfordshire was assessed in 
Domesday at sixteen hides, and was held by Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux. There were six plough-teams on the demesne; there 
were a&8 acres of nvtadow and tot ofpastuce; and it was worth 
£40. After the rebellion of Bishop Odo in 1088 the manor wtis 
escheated to the Crown; in 1130 the king’s men of Tew ren- 
dered £36 of the farm of the manor, and not long after it was 
granted by Stephen to Rannulf, earl of Chester. WTicn in 1 165 
it was again in the king’s hands it was evidently in a very poor 
condition for the yearly farm had dropped to ^16, and in 1x67 
it required to be completely re-stocked at a cost of £93, 19s. od. 
The animals purchased were 48 oxen, 5 farm hones, ao cows 
and 9 bulls, 9 boan, 680 she^, and so swarms of bees. The 
effect of this re-stociing was to raise the value from ^16 to 
£30. Further improvements were then made. £g. 8f. fid. was 
expended on seed-wheat and oats, the granary and the 
ox-stables were repaired for £1. 3J. 41/., and the ploughshares 
were put in order at the cost of i8j. This capital outlay again 
enhanced thcannual value, bringingit up to £40, the Domesday 
figure.* It will be noticed that Uic Crown agent in purchasing 
the sced-com adopted the precept later inculcated by ^Valter of 
Henley* that 'seed grown on other ground will bring more profit 
than that which is grown on your own’. As proof of this the 
author suggests a very modem form of test: ‘Plough two sebons 
at the same time’, he writes, ‘and sow one with seed which is 
bought and the other with com which you have grown; in 
August you V ill see that t speak truly.’ The ground under 
cultivation on the manor of Great Tew appean to have changed 
little since 1086, for the forty-right oxen represent the six full 
plough-teams of eight oxen* recorded in the great survey; the 

* Tntivt «■ (WVter aCHaderl. p. 77. 

* Tot tbe e»ily hutory of thu inonar tee \V. Forrer, Hmri «irf Kiaihl^ Fus, 

0. *4°- * p. 19 

* Tbc lean of oin, cooireauaial >a Domoday Book, u »lio Ihc nuMt 
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cow and bulls form two ctaii)' units (taeeana) each composed of 
ten cow and a bull, which it was reckoned might bnng in a 
profit of anything between aor. and jox. a year.* Pigs were a 
staple article of food, and all but the breeding sow and young 
btters were normally killed off in the autumn and salted down 
for winter consumption. 

The sheep were the animals of the greatest utility. A hundred, 
it was calculated, would add £1 a year to the profits of the farm.* 
Their fiecces were always a safe commercial asset; their skins 
were in increasing demand as parchment for writing material; 
and in many parts of the country', especially on the rich pastures 
of the Kent, Essex, and Lincolnshire marshes, thdr milk pro- 
duced an excellent cheese. Walter of Henley,* writing in the 
thirteenth century, reckons that ttventy ewes fed in pasture of 
salt marsh can yield as much cheese and butter as two cows, 
i.e. a wey of cheese (about 256 Ib.) and half a gallon of butter 
a week. It was seemingly only in tlie last resort that sheep were 
sent to the butcher; tl^ at least is suggested by the blunt entry 
in the accounts of the manon of the bishopric of Lincoln when 
they were in the king's hands (1 185) : '63s. for sheep sold which 
could not live'.< hfurrain, probably in the middle ages a generic 
term for any disease which atucked animals, must have been 
endemic when beasts, good, bad, and indifferent, and belong- 
ing to many owners, rich and poor, fed upon the same pastures. 
There can have been no shortage of carcasses of beasts put on 
the market ‘because they could not live’, or at best were in no 
condition to breed or produce good fleeces. On the ordinary 
arable farm the value of the relatively small flocks folded on the 
stubble after the harvest in treading and manuring the soil was 
scarcely less than the wool on their backs; but on the wide 
stretches of moor and dovmland it was for their fleeces that 


common in other records, though we find tetim of ■Iraosl any tixe up to ten 
Nevenbeless thu does not mean that ctght oxen or horses (for the teams were 
often mixed, oxen and honest were actuallryoked to the plough In practice the 
working team was usually four. The full tesim was perhaps divided into two work* 
tng teams each under its own ox-herd. See G ^chardsoo, Hutarf, xzvi 
(1943), 287 

' f\pt Rail JO Hen H, p xxxi. The rsaana at Odiham brought in aoi.; that in 
Windsor Park, 251 ; and 10 taeearuu in the New Forest rendered 3a». each. Fifu 
Rall33l{en.JI,p i94;aRic.I,p 132 

* Roluli ie Danunaius (Pipe Roll Soe , eol. nzv), p. xxxiv. > p 27. 

* Pifie Rallji H<n,II,p-lOii‘lMa* deovihusvendiUsqueviverenonpoterant.’ 
Cf. VVaJirr of Henley, pp tS-S*. 
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sheep were bred.* The large estates of an abbey or of a great 
baron might carry very big flocks. The nuns of the Abbey of 
Holy Trinity at Caen in the reign of Henry I kept a flock of 
1,700 on thcjr Cotswold estate on Mmehinhampton Common, 
and the bishop of IVinchester in the early thirteenth century 
had 1,764 on Ins Wiltshire manor of Downton, But it was not 
only the great landowners who kept substantial flocks of sheep, 
the peasants cspeaally in districts where there were large 
common pastures adjacent to the village, would often keep a 
large number. From a return for the assessment of a fifteenth 
on moveables m 1225 we team that on the Glastonbury manor 
of Damcrham with its neighbouring hamlet of Martin some ten 
miles south of Salisbury the 198 villagers kept as many as 3,760 
sheep, rvhile the abbey itself had no more than 570 pasturing on 
the chalk downs.’ ^V'lih the increasing demand for wool more 
attention was given to breeding. On the downs and moors only 
the short, coane-woolled sheep could thrive, but on the richer 
pastures a fine curly-wooUed sheep was bred. In 1196 on the 
manor ofSulby in Northamptonshire too of ibrse at 10^. each 
replaced too coarse^wooUed sheep at 6^. each. The capital 
expenditure of 331. 4^. had the effeci of raising the annual 
revenue from the estate by t?#. &/., viz, from 2r. 41/. to £10.* 
The market value of stock shows a remarkable stability and 
unifonnity during the first twenty years for which prices have 
been recorded (1163-83). In any county and m any of these 
yean an ox could be had for y- and sheep for 4^. apiece; cows 
and bulls could sometimes be bought for or. Btf. or even 2r., but 
y. was the commonest price; brewing sows and boars, though 
occasionally sold at 8d., stood with remarkable consistency at 
ir.Inthe tiBosaperiod of agricultural prosperity set in, which 
was accompaiucd by a sharp rise in prices. A farmer had now to 
give 4r. or y. for his plough-beasts, and sheep rose 2d. to 6 d. 
apiece.* The prices which the king svas prepared to give for 
stock were fixed in 1194. Among the instructions given to the 
itinerant justices, who visited most of the counties in September 

• On ibe whole lubject ut Elleeii Power. AWEoai English Weel Trade, eapenallr 
lecture tl UnfortunAtely, there rahmhte lecturei based Tartly m, uaprmted 
maienali lack documencaaoa. 

■ Power, op ot,, p 30 » Chaneenar't JioO S Rie. T, p, 190. 

• The figures are takes from the accounts for itocbng the royal manors pven in 
^ Pipe Roll, See tny note on ‘Lire Suck Prices in the Twelfth Ceotury* m Eng 
HiA Eta. 1 y (1940), 384, where the cndence from this source u printed is full. 
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of that year, was lO ice to the stocking of the royal manon, and 
the regulation prices arc given: 

'Hie price of an ox ihall be four diUlIngi, and of a cow the same, 
and of a farm horse tlie same; and of a fine ViTiollcd sheep tod ; and 
ofa coarse woollcd riieep 6d.i and of a sow and of a boar tad." 
Landlords began \t> tt\dev« vbt managtmtnt o? \belt tsmti 
v»ith the object of seeing how they could increase their profits. 
The results of their investigations were set down in elaborate 
suncys or custumals, ic\'eral of which date from the dawn of 
this era of prosperous agriculture.* A little later, In the thirteenth 
century, the practical and detailed treatises on husbandry, to 
which reference has been made, were compiled for the guidance 
of manorial lords. It was, however, chiefly the monastic houses 
that took advantage of the improved conditions. The laymen 
have a very poor record to show as landlords. From the evidence 
of a large number of manon in the wardship of the Crown in 
1185, wc may gather that they were habitually understocking 
their estates. We are told, for example, tliat Margaret of 
Munfichet's Cambridgeshire manor of Foulmire b worth £16 
^ih its present stocking of two plough teams and 40 sheep; but 
ifit were well stocked with three teams, 200 sheep, and at pigs, 
It would be worth £io. One manor, Uiat of Rochford, Eacx, 
was tssbttly devo’ui of stock when It came Into the long’s hands.' 
Shortage of capital seems to be the only adequate explanation 
for this slovenly fanning. 

In prinuUve rimes the bulk of farm-produce was consumed 
in the homes of the producers, and even in the eleventh century 
probably only a comparatively small proportion found its way 
to the local market. In the period under review, however, 
towns were developing rapidly, and townsmen were giving 
themselves up more exclusively to urban occupations. Corres- 
pondingly there was an increaang demand for articles of food, 
which was carried oflcn over long dbtanccs along bad and hilly 
lanes to the market towns. Carting services were among the 
more irksome duties imposed upon servile tenants; the bordars 
on the estate of the Templars at Gutting were required to carry 
to Gloucester or Hereford (dbtances of some twenty and forty 

• Roger of Hov« 3 en, »u. 1165. 

» eg CUrtonbury, uBg; Durhun.*. 1,83, ysVcalfr. iiSi; The Templan 
Inquest, 1185. Cf Fostae. op. at., p, aTsn. 

» Bii«utvrf«0*m»ti4iia<FiviRaUSoe,-»*Li3Wt\pp ^6,75-*. 
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miles) or anywhere else the master ordered.* The needs of the 
neighbouring townsmen did not, however, exhaust the demand 
for agricultural produce. There was a growing c.xport trade in 
some farm products. Then, castle garrisons had to be pro- 
visioned, armies had to be supplied with rations, the Icing’s 
table had to be furnished when be travelled about the country. 
The sheriffs had to enter into lai^e contracts to meet these 
requirements. More than 3,000 loads of com, for example, 
were sent over to Ireland during the king’s campaign there in 
I171,* 1,900 chickens were purchased in Kent for the corona- 
tion feast in 1189,* and the carcasscsofnolcss than 2,217 bacon 
pigs were shipp^ in 1203 to Rouen for the king’s army in 
Normandy.* 

\Vhen a lord was possessed of several manors he entrusted the 
general supervision to a steward who paid penodic visits to 
satufy himself that his lord’s interests were properly attended 
to and to preside over the manorial court. On the larger manors, 
and espcdally if the lord was an absentee, there would also be 
a bailiff to t^e charge of the work on the farm as the lord’s 
representative. But the actual organization of the work from 
day to day, the direction and overseeing of labour, was the 
business of the recN C, or, as we should probably call him today, 
the foreman. He was aIwa>'S, it seems, a villein and was ap- 
pointed by his fellow viUagen. Among the duties usually 
assigned to the reeve was the keeping of the farm accounts. 
These for the manors of the bishop of ^Vinchester have been 
preserved from 1208 in an almost unbroken series down to the 
fiAeenth century, and illustrate with a wealth of detail every 
branch of rural economy. They set out the rents received from 
lands let on lease, customary rents such as pannage, the amount 
collected by way of tallage, the prohts of the court, the buying 
and selling of stock, the yield and disposal of the crops, the 
expenditure on repairs and buildings, on ditching and hedging, 
and conclude with an elaborate statement of the stocktaking, 
showing the changes in the number of cattle, sheep, pigs, &c., 
which have taken place in the course of the year of account. 
That the unlettered reeve omld record all this on notched 


^ 51; above, [i 4a. 

* ^p4 s8 lleru /I, panuA. 

* Kell I Kit. I, f #J 3 . 

* PifiReasJe.f *». 
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ittcU or tallicj aided by liu memory thro^Ni light on the in- 
telligence of the better-c)a» tncdic\-al peasant.* 

Tlic disputes and petty oncitccs of the tenants were tried and 
punished by small amercements in the manor court or, as it 
was commonly called, the halimote. It was an ancient rule that 
‘^cry lord may summon his man that he may stand to right in 
his court*.* Here probably every fortnight* eases which merely 
concerned the manor were dealt with— cases of trespass in the 
W’oodi or pastures, of sowing the lord's land badly, of the non- 
performance of boon works, or of brawling in the village 
ttreet. Here too the tenanu brought up their own grievances. 
But besides these purely manorial maticn tlie lord was accus- 
tomed to try minor oHcnccs against the law of tlie country, 
against the king’s peace. He had, in fact, assumed a jurisdiction 
which strictly belonged to the Crown. In spite of the prohibition 
contained in the Assire of Clarendon,* he claimed the right to 
take the *\ icw of frankpledge*. Twice a year, aficr the fashion of 
the hundred court at the sherifTs toum, the manorial court 
became a police<ourt to deal, on the presentation of a jury of 
the chief pledges, with any offences short of felony. Hundreds of 
charten of the twelfth century make grants of land to important 
men with sake and soke, toll and team, and infangenetheof.* But 
none of these time-honoured words except the last (the right 
to hang a thief taken red-handed) had any particular appllca. 
tion to criminal jurisdiction, certainly they were not held to 
comprise \iew of frankpledge. This was normally claimed as 
a prescriptive right; and was ultimately admitted as such by 
Edward 1 in i3C)o if on an inquiry quo aarranto it could be 
proved to be as old as the coronation of Richard I.‘ Very 
frequently the lord of the manor also claimed the right of en- 
forcing the assize of ale, to see, that is, that the ale that was 

> The accounti for the Wlnchc^er muion had been printed In full for the year 
tao&'p Tht Pipt Kell iuAtifiru */ H'virtaur, ed. Hubert Hall. Those for the 
«mg1e manor of Crawley over a lene* cifyr«r» have been printed by N. S B and 
E. C. Gras. TTif Etorumif MtJ Smal *f an £nfluk yulagi, pp. iCC ff. 

• Ltga Hima.ii, i . liebennann, CMrttr, i. 575- 

• MaiUand, Stlut Phas « Alanonal CnmU (Seldsm Soc.>, p all*. 

• e. g. For the lystem of frankpledge fee beSovr, pp 394-5 

• For the meaning of these terms and Ihdr ligmficance see Stenton, Engluh 
Ffudalum.pp 99-105. N. D. Humardinanelalwaie article m £ng Uxst Rio.luv 
(19491, 2B9-323 and 433-*>. challenges the generally accepted view expounded by 
Maitland She argues dial this formula wdy conceded a very limited cnminal 
{urisdiction 

‘ Pollock and Maitland, f/ul Eng. L 579. 
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brewed was good ale, and lhat it was sold at the standard tariff. 
This was fixed in John’s reign: when wheat was sold for 3J. a 
quarter, barley for iod, or cr., and oats for i6d. or i8d., then 
brewers may sell a gallons of ale for a penny, in boroughs 
3 gallons, in country and market towns 4 gallons for a penny.* 
At Chester in 1086 the penalty for making bad ale was the 
cucking-stool {catktdra tlereoris).* The lord tn the thirteenth 
century was still expected to possess this and the other necessary 
instniments of justice {judteialia), thep 31 ory, the stocks, and the 
gallows. He defended these rights jealously. The manor of 
Aldenham belonged to the abbot of Westminster, but the abbot 
of St. Albans had ancient judicial rights which he still claimed 
to exercise. A jury in laoi found that if anyone has to undergo 
the ordeal it shall be done in the pit {/ossa) of St. Albansl if he 
ought W he hanged, it must be done on the St. Albans* gallows; 
if a duel is to be fought, it must be fought within the hundred of 
St. Albans.* Nevertheless a lord seems to have preferred to 
make a profit out of his court, and most offences of this kind 
were punished by a small pecuniary hne of 6^. or is. 

The manor, however, was not a legal unit; it was upon the 
village, the township, the vtltala, that the multifarious public 
duties and responsibilities were imposed. The reeve, the priest, 
and four better men represented the village in the shire and 
hundred courts;* the four lawful men of the village associated 
with the representatives of the hundred in the presentment of 
crime; representatives of four neighbouring villages were re- 
quired to attend coroners’ inquests. It was the duty of the village 
when a crime had been committed to raise the hue and cry after 
the criminal, to capture him if they could, and to keep ^m in 
custody. If it fails in its duties, it is amerced. It Is amerced for 
all manner of sins of conunission or omission: for failure to 
pursue a felon, for concealment of crime, for hanging a thief 
without view of the king’s officer, for taking royal fish, for taking 
toll illegally, for sending a man to the ordeal of water without 
warrant, for ploughing up the king s highway, for receiving a 

' R/X- Mahntih (RoDs 5n), L 134, Matltend, SeUrt Pitas tn Manorial Cotats, 
p xxxvui. 

^ fleet, La6ab Few can bave afibeded the aJlernaUve of a heavy fine 

• Cana Rtps Relit, u, 56. 
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man >Nho was not in tithing, for allowing Flemings to carry 
ai'ay tlidr chattels.' In every case the liability rested not on 
individuals but on the village as a whole. So too it was with 
financial imposts: the village was assessed as a whole, and it 
w-as apportioned ‘as the mert of the sillage determined it’.* 
\Micn the village and the manor were coincident, the manorial 
organization, the manor court naturally provided the necessary 
machinery for carrying out the legal responsibilities placed 
upon the community. There were, however, villages with no 
lord of the manor and there were villages with several. We hear 
of Milages leased to the snllagera to farm for themselves* and 
oflcn, especially in the north and east of England, of villages 
where the lordship svas divided among many lords.* Tlicre is 
little evidence to show how the men of such lordless or many- 
lordcd villages managed thdr alTain. But it seems difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that from lime to lime they gathered in 
village meetings to discuss and regulate their joint interests in 
the cultivation of the fields and in rights of common; and that 
in the same meetings they decided on matters rclatiog to their 
public duties.* 

The lord svith his manor house, bis extensive demesne, and 
hU court stood for power and authority in the village. But the 
panon widi his church Clled a no less essential place in the life 
of the peasants. The church, which often still stands as a monu* 
merit of the twelfth-century community, was the nucleus of 
village activity. There the peasants gathered not only for 
rebgious observances on Sundays and Holy Days, but also for 
their meny-matings, their dancing, and their drinking-bouts; 
sometimes it served too for a market-place. Unseemly brawls 
and even the shedding of blood caused the bishops to prohibit 
such practices; but despite the denunciations they continued 
throughout the middle ages. The parish priest would not rank 
among the aristocracy of medieval county society. He was often 
of humble birth, poorly educated, and seldom rich. He had his 

' See the tut of amcTcemenu collected by Madox from the Pipe Rolb, Etdujim 
(ed. J711), PP.374-9S- . 

• Cf. Vinogradoff. p 357 “o«« «. 

• P,pi RdII 30 Hm. ir, p. 135; S» 

♦ The (andi of two WiUokwbtoi, (lint* ) jtrf *0 inextHeaMy loized up 

that the men of the village are unaWe to aeparate them, R#ccrdr iA< Ttn^lan, 
p lot. Cf Introd.p xcd. 

* See Stenton, OnwlKe CfctrIrrJ, pp. ahv, hu, IxU n 1. Maitland (Wit/. »/£>g. 

Eaw, L 610 B) u iacliDed to jmninuae the communal aide of village acmtty. 
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solemn duues to perform whidi no doubt enhanced his position: 
he baptized, married, and buried the peasants, sometimes he 
preached to them. But on tveek-days he was working, like any 
other peasant, in the Belds, on his glebe which might, like the 
lord’s demesne, lie in strips intermingled vrith those of his 
parishioners. Sometimes he was scarcely distinguishable from 
the villcm tenants. The parson in a StaiFordshirc village even 
did week-work for his lord in return for his croft.* Generally, 
however, be bad a double share in the holding, two instead of 
the single virgate of the ordinary peasant. Besides cultivating 
his land he had another important duty in the village farming: 
he was expected to provide and maintain the entire animals of 
the community — at least the parish bull and parish boar, some- 
times the ram or stallion as well.* One thing, however, always 
ttiilitated against an easy intimacy between parson and 
parishioners: dues and rents cither in money or in kind were 
unceasingly demanded by the church and were a perpetual 
source of IHction. There were churchscots for the support of the 
clergy and Romescot for the support of the pope (though only 
» portion, if a substantial portion, of this tax was actually sent 
to Rome) ; there were customary renders of Christmas hens and 
Easter eggs. \Vhen on a peasant’s death the lord of the manor 
had seized bis best beast as a heriot and the parson the second 
best as a mortuary, there was little lefl for the widow. But un* 
questionably the most onerous of these dues was the tithe. The 
church demanded a tenth not only of the crops of com and hay 
(the great tithe) but also oflambs and wool, ofeheeseand butter, 
of fruit and honey, in fact ofany produce of the farm. In fairness 
to the parish priest it must be said that he did not always get 
the whole dthe. Bdbre the end of the twelfth century the 
monastic houses had ‘appropriated’ a large number of churches, 
and put in vicars at small, sometimes quite inadequate, salaries, 
themselves taking the great tithes. 

^ ^\’e may conclude this chapter with a few words on the lighter 
side of the peasant’s lUi^ Rural merry-makings were usually 
connected with pagan or Christian festivals, with Ttvclftb 
Night or Candlemas, writh hlay Day or Midsummer, with 

' ‘AnwuiusprabytcrinV.'uTaaatWctinoorl idcnnaBi&. t cToltamdelntandit 
«oper*tur l d;e * Burton CarSuJa^r cd. Bodgemax, Sail Archaeological 

• ^ 5J,. MkSU . CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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^mmas or ^^ichaclmaJ; and the notion behind them w« an 
invocation for a prosperout ploughing, sowing, or reaping, or a 
thanksgiving ceremony for a successful crop. The original 
purpose may oflen have been forgotten, but still on such occa- 
sions the villagers congregated to sport on the village green. 
We may assume, like the men of London in the twelfth century, 
they engaged in wrestling, cock-fighting, and bull-baiting.* 
In Winter, again like the London youth, they slid and skated on 
the flooded and frozen meadows. Football (fotebaile) u not 
specifically mentioned till much later (>409); but if wc may 
believe that it originated in a fertility cult, a scramble or scrim- 
mage for the possession of the head, the most prized part of the 
sacrificial beast, it must be etceedingly old.* Drink, however, 
was the principal solace of the ullage labourer. Festivals and 
celebrations of every kind were accompanied by an ale-drinking, 
a scotale, in whicli the highest credit was accorded to him who 
made the most of his fellows dnink and himself emptied the 
largest tankards.* Englishmen of all classes had a reputation for 
deep drinking. Drink then as now was a frequent cause of 
quarrels and village crime. The following story of two \Viltshirc 
peasants told in die king’s court in istt may be assumed to 
illustrate the rougher tide oflife in a medieval >illagc.* 

'Richard ofCrudv^ell appeals John Scot and sa^'s that on the eve 
of Our Lady’s birthday three years ago, the said John came from 
Ashley where he had been at a scotale and in the way as he came 
from Cirencester market made Richard get up behind him on his 
horse, and >%hereas Richard had thought that he would give him a 
hft in good faith, he struck out hb hand backwards with a knife in 
it and struck Richard and wounded him in the right shoulder so that 
he fell off the horse, and John dismounted and again struck him with 
the knife and gave him another wound on the shoulder higher up 
(and the first wound was four and a half inches deep) , and left him 
nearly dead, and besides this robbed him of forty-three shillings in 
coin from his pune and of a gold ring price fifteen pence; and when 

‘ Fill Stephen in MaUnaUfirtftiLifi ^ Oerlm, iii. 6- 1 1 . An excellent treiulatjon 
of this fioicnii dacripUan of Ixiadiu ^ II. E. Butler u eppended to Stenton’t 
Kormm Utndan (Hat, Auoc. Leaflet bos 93, 94, 1934). 

* The u bT_ Sir Edmund Chambers, l.UdiatM\ Stagt, i 149. 

s See the eonsUtuiions of Richaid Poore, buhop of Salisbury (dated between 
t»i7 and 1223!, .Summ Ouultn (RoUi Senea), p 134- ‘die . . . plus Uuditur qui 
phires uiebriJi et eabces fccundiorn caliaurii.* 

• CunaRe^Rolb.sx 137 TheEogUdirendenng is Maliland’i AlrrlF/Mj^lAr 
Croitf" (Selden Soc , vol. i). pp 58-9 
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he had done thb, Hichard went home as best he might on all foun; 
and on the next day, the day of S. Mary’s birth, he informed the 
king’s seijeant, Robert of Hale, who came and saw the wounds and 
granted him the king’s peace and went away; and five nights after- 
wards John came with his force to the house of Richard’s mother in 
Crudwell and burgled her house and bound her and so treated her 
that never afterwards was the leal of body, but got her death 
thereby; and afterwards he robbed the house and carried off what- 
ever was therein; and on the fourth or fifth day after the burglary 
Richard came to his mother and found her in the said condition, and 
she bade him, in case of her dying before him, to prosecute her death 
against the said John; and all this he offers to deraign against him as 
the court shall consider. 

And John comes and defends all of it word by word, and offers 
two marks for an inquest by lawful men of the neighbourhood to 
find whether Richard makes this appeal out of hate and spite, or for 
good cause.* 

But these wassailings must have been only occasional relaxa- 
tions for the twelftb-ccntury peasants. Even with ale at a half- 
penny a gallon he could not ^ord to indulge himself with great 
frequency. 
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TOWNS AND TRADE 


1 roRtiQNER visiting London in the last years of the eleventh 

ZA century, though impressed by its spaciousness and the 
X magrutude ofiu population, found the only thing that 
^ledfor remark Was the phenomenal number ofsavage dogs that 
lurked about St. Paul’s at nighl^time to the terror of the passers- 
hy.' This, however, scarcely does justice to the city which had 
long since attained to a position of pre-eminence in the king- 
dom. In 1135 it was described as the metropolis and queen of 
whole kingdom; its citizens were, like those of the Cinque 
Ports, 'baroru*. It had been surrounded by a wall since Roman 
tinstt, and it svas now approached by ic\’cn gates. Besides the 
^NTiite Tower, two other strongholds were already standing, 
both on the western side, the casUc of Montfichet and Baynard’s 
castle whose lords commanded the military forces of the city 
and controlled the Thames fishing as far as Staines bridge.* 
Still its preteruions were modest; its houses were unsubstantial 
structures, mostly of wood and thatched with straw. Fire and 
tempest wrought havoc in such conditions. William of Malmes- 
bury gives a vivid dcscripUon of a south-easterly gale in logt 
that destroyed 600 houses in London: churches wrere heaped 
upon houses; roob, raden, and beams hurtled through the air.* 
Another catastrophe occurred in the first year of Stephen’s 
reign; a fire starting from London Bridge swept through the 
city, demolislung St. Paul’s and most of the rickety dwellings 
as far as St. Clement Danes, some distance to the west and out- 
side the wall. A new dty arose upon the ashes, and the wealthier 
citizens took the precaution to buUd their houses of stone and 
tiles.* This was the London represented to us by William Fitz 
Stephen who wrote his famous description somewhere about 
n8o.* He was himself a Londoner, and extremely proud of the 
city of his birth. But allowing for pardonable exaggeration, it 
was evidently then a very fine and prosperous place with its 

■ Hufb orltavigny, Afn Ctm. HuLSinft vhi 495-6. 

* Enf. Hill. Rif- 483-6. » Gula flipm, ii 375 (j 3J4). 

* liiir it AiiHlvu Iteibut (ed. Supletoo, C»mdeo Soc), pp. 197, alo. 

* Mtltndlt/>r iSt Hultiy ^nemtt iu. *-13. Cf. «b^, p.6i,ii. 1. 
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13 monasteries and 126 parish churches; with its schools and its 
streets cleansed by sewers and conduits; with its lordly habita* 
tions for the rich and its rovi-s of onJerly houses, backed by 
spaaous gardens planted with trees, for the less well-to-do 
citizens. It had its markets and its tradesmen’s stalls each in its 
appropriate quarter. It had also its public cook-shop ready to 
satisfy the needs of the most fastidious stomach. It was, more- 
over, already stretching out beyond the ancient waIl5.Thcpalacc 

of ^Vestminstcr, built by \Vtlliam Rufus, who held his first 
court in the .^'lJra Aula in togg, was already linked up with the 
city by a populous suburb; and a wooden bridge on the site 
of the present London Bridge connected it with Southwark on 
the south. This must have taken the traffic across the river 
during most of this period, for, although a bridge of stone was 
begun in 1176, it took over thirty-three yean in building and 
was not completed till towards tbe end of the reign of King 
John.* Not long after Fiti Stephen’s time, what we might call 
a town-planning act was issued by Henry Fitz Ailwin, tbe first 
mayor, with regulations regarding party-walls, which must be 
built of stone, 16 feet in height and 3 feet in breadth, the con- 
struction and position of pnvies, protection of ancient lights, 
and so forth. The ordinance was to be carried out by the mayor 
and twelve specially elected penons who were to act as arbi- 
trators in cases ofdispute.* London was besides a city of pleasure 
with its carnival and its horse-racing, with its opportunities 
for sport of every kind — bull-baiting, bear-baiting, archery, 
wrestling, and skating on the ice. The citizens also had an old 
right of hunting m the Chiltem hills and in the adjacent 
country both north and south of the Thames. 

London, of course, soared far above all other towns in pro- 
sperity and importance, and it was fortunate in having escaped 
by its timely submission to the Conqueror that ruthless ravaging 
which was the fate ofso many others, and which made them for 
the time losers rather than gainers by the coming of the Nor- 
mans. In Oxford, for instance, there were according to the 
Domesday record only 243 houMs capable of paying geld, the 

' lu last ilaget may haw bem tbe arork of Iienbert. master of the rchooli of 
Sainin, »<l«) had budf the bodge* at Saioie* and at La Rochelle. Fatdtrt. L 83 

• Ui^^A 4 l,fML^piu.pp af£~uil,iaAItu(.cd Baey,RoIljSerie«),p 319: 
tC also inirod . p xn. Tl.e assise i, dated n8q. Fiti Ads-m being then major. 
Tha pmeots a d.ffictilty, for there u po tndaict that he became mayor till the 
setuog up of the commune in 1 
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remaining 478, if not actually unmhabitecl and in niinj, were 
at least ‘so devastated and destroyed that they could not render 
any tax’; and yet the Oxford fann — the fixed sum paid to the 
iherilTin lieu of the various due*, tolls, and rent* owing to the 
Crovoi— had been almost doubted.' Chester, York, and Dor- 
chester, to cite only a few, fared little better. Though doubtless 
^is destruction of property was mainly the work of a conquer- 
ing army, other causes contnbuted to it. The c.istle, which 
sprang up c\‘er7'>\here os a visible and threatening sign of 
Norman power, inevitably imolved the wholesale demolition 
of houses,' and added to the dis^mliiure of the citizens by 
enhancing the authority of the shcrifT, who was usually its 
custodian, alarmingly. 

These, however, were temporary let-backs and svere more 
than compensated for by the immense development of trade 
and commerce which followed aAcr. The twclAh century is a 
flourishing period in the history of the English towns. Old ones 
grew, bulging this way and that be>T>nd their ancient walls; 
new ones were founded both by the king and by private lords. 
In these newly ereated boroughs some rystem of town-planning 
teems to have been sometimes adopted; a prescribed frontage, 
a definite area for each house. At Stratford-on-Avon, for 
example, each burgage tenement was to be 3 1 perches in breadth 
and 12 in length. At Leek each burgess had half an acre for his 
dwelling and a plot of an acre in the fields. Some planning was 
even possible in the older towns which had grown up in a hap- 
hazard fashion; for the houses, other than those erected in stone 
by the more wealthy Jews, were slight wooden ilmcturcs, even 
portable,' and a fire or a storm would, as we have seen in tlie 
case of London, almost certainly sooner or later demolish them, 
and thus provide an occasion for more orderly building. The 
description of a small building estate in East Street within the 
Gate, Gloucester, which King John gave to a citizen for develop- 
ment, has been preserved. The site was 32} rods in length and 
12 rods in breadth, and the houses were made of boards and 
plaster and covered with UIcs; they each contained a small hall, 

» Oomuday BMk, i. I54- 

• At Gloucester for insunce, ‘there s»ere i6 house* where the c»»iJe stands which 
are now no more’. Donaiduy Bo«k, s >6a 

• The house ofaman who received hereuca was u> be earned outside the town 
and burnt Cdoroui . . . portetur extra villaan et comburatui’) Aame of aarendon, 
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a chamber, and a kitchen, and were valued at a mark (isr. ^d.) 
a year, saving an annual ground rent {longahulum) of i3«/. to the 
king.* \Vindows were screened at this time with linen curtains,* 
only in very important houses like the king’s palace at \Vcst- 
minster were they glazed.* 

In outward appearance, however, the borough may often 
have seemed to differ little from a large village with its open 
fields and its common pastures;* indeed m the course of the 
twelfth wsst^iy not a. few vtUages were in frict converted by a 
charter from the king or a lord into boroughs. The little town 
of Burford in Oxfordshire affords an apt illustration of this. In 
the Domesday survey it is described as an ordmary rural village 
with its 8 hides of land, its quota of villeins and bordais, its 
portion of meadow and pasture, and its two mills. It was even 
a decaying village, for whereas it had formerly been worth 
in 1086 it was worth but £13. The lord, Odo of Bayeux, for- 
feited it with much other property in Gloucestenhire and 
Oxfordshire in consequence of his tebelUorv in J088, and it was 
granted to Robert Fitz Hatnon, lord of the honor of Gloucester, 
who within twenty years created it a borough with all the free 
customs belonging to a borough— those of Oxford were adopted 
— mcludlng a market and even a gild merchant, the first in fact 
of ivhich we have historical evidence. By a stroke of the pen, the 
villdns become townsmen with the free right to dispose of their 
property.* 

At the time when Domesday Book was compiled the older 
borough had already acquired many of its essential features: 
it usuily had its court, which in origin was the hundred court; 
it was as the later street names — ^such as Commarket or Horse- 
monger Street (the present Broad Street) in Oxford — indicate, 
prc-crmnenlly a trading community ; and while in most borou ghs 
a certain amount of agricultuTe was practised, this had generally 
become an auxiliary and not the principal occupation of the 
burgesses. These held thdr houses and plots by a special form 


• CiJaiJat »/ /njvuuitfv, Atunt/wnu, i, bo. 17®, 

» ‘line* id» *d fcnesu«’. Pif* Ml t Ai,. I {xiya), p. 156. 

» '»d rfpamidi, fcnestmi viCreu domiD Rom de tVaimonajieno*. RoU 
!/<*. « (1173), p. 125. 
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buixexscf.JuDetTut, MmRad Et^fuh Bvn^h, pp. ejffi 
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otjocage tenure l.nown later ta burgage tenure; and Iittly the 
renis and dues >vhich comprised the ‘farm’ and winch ihey 
tnsed to the king, were already compounded for a definite and 
fixed sum. Tlie boroughs in the twelfth century also usually 
possessed a mass of archaic custom, some of which, like fixed 
rents — larf. was the most common tent for a burgage tenement 
—and the right freely to sell or de\ isc property, were implied in 
burgage tenure; some, such as freedom from toll of Ihc right 
to hear pleas, other than Crown picas, arising within the 
borough in their own courts, were granted by charter; while 
some again, which regulated their trading and domestic con- 
cenu, might be sanctioned in bydaws made m the borough 
court or portmoot.* This body of custom was passed from one 
borough to another by the grant of a comprehensive charter. 
Thus the ciUscns of Oxford received the customs of London m 
a charter granted in 1 1 55 by ““'V ” ‘l^'y 

and the citizens of London are of one and the same custom, law, 
and liberty*. In the case of doubt on a point of law the Oxford 
burgesses were to send to London for information, and the 
verdict of the Londonen was to be final;* consequently the 
king’s court in 1203 upheld the claim of the pnor of St. Frides- 
widc that 'the citizens of Oxford ought not to plead except 
according to the custom and laws of the city of London’.* Then 
Oxford in its turn became a parent town, and passed its customs 
to Bedford, Lynn, and other places. The custom of the iiiUe 
Norman town of BrctcuU was bestowed by its lord, William 
Fitt Osbem. earl of Hereford, upon his town of Hereford 
whence it spread to a larp numbw of other rising boroughs, 
especially along the 'V^h border. 

But at the opemng of the t^fth CMtury the boroughs had 
litde independence ofacuon. Their officen were royal officen; 
their courts lacked power of iniliaUvcand were ineffective; and 
they had no governing body of their o^vn. They were, in fact, 
part and parcel of the shire organizaUon. Their primary ambU 
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tion therefore was to exclude the sheriff from meddling in their 
financial affairs and to he themselves responsible for the farm 
due to the king. That they were prepared to pay a Mgh price, 
as much as too, 200, or even 300 marks, for such a privilege 
shows the great value they set upon it. ITie natural corollary 
to the exclusion of the shenff was the gradual evolution of 
munidpal self-government. Ihe policy of the Crown towards 
these aspirations varied from reign to reign. Henry 1 , perhaps 
realizing the value of the support of the towns, perhaps, too, 
thinking that timely concession might avoid the violent convul- 
sions which so frequently characterized the communal move- 
ment on the Continent, showed a readiness to meet their more 
reasonable demands. It served the turn of Stephen and the 
empress, on the other hand, to use the boroughs as pawns in 
the game of bribe and counter-bribe to win the support of the 
nobihty, and in this way not a few of them were mediatized in 
the hands of powerful barons. The urban policy of Henry II 
was strictly conservative; be shared the current idea that 
commune breathed revolution, and was chary of granting to 
the boroughs any considerable measure of independence. Their 
opportunity, however, came in the reigns of his sons. The press- 
ing financial needs of Richatd hand still more of John led th es e 
kings eagerly to accept the handsome proETers made by the 
towns in return for charters. John, indeed, through force of 
rircumstances, was responsible for the great constitutional 
progress of the boroughs which marks the close of the twelfth 
and the opening of the thirteenth centuries. The general truth 
of this summary can be illustrated from the history of London 
which set the example for others to follow.' 

London from early times bad its courts. The folkmoot was 
summoned thrice yearly by the sounding of the great bell of 
St. Paul’s; it was presided over by the sherifr'and corresponded 
to the provincial shire court- The weekly busting was a meeting 
at the Guildhall at which the aldermen adjudicated ori all trinrfi 
of dvil business. These aldermen were also in charge of the 
wards into which by the time of Henry I the city was divided 
and which formed the basis of all local administration; their 

• The tieemt end ok»» defied enmai nt the dfvt\i>pttient of 

London u by Wenbaum, ytr/asmfttazJadiU LonJam (Stutigm, 

1909]. See alio the admirable lummiay by f. hi. Sientoo, Ammi Ctudm (Hut. 
Aboc. Leafieti noa. 93, 94. 1934). 
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wardmoots performed the virork elsewhere done in the hundred 
courts. All the machinery was there for a strong and centralized 
municipal government. But such a development was seriously 
impeded by the existence of private jurisdictions or 'sokes' in 
the hands not only of prominent citizens, but also of bishops, 
monasteries, and magnates, who had often acquired these 
privileged estates in order to gain access to the London market. 
These immunities were confirmed in general terms in thecharter 
granted by the Conqueror* and by that of Henry I.* This latter 
document, however, though on the whole conservative in 
character, forms a landmark in English municipal history,* for 
besides exempting the eititem irom fiscal burdens such as the 
Danegeld and the murder fine, from tolb and customs*dues 
throughout England and at the sea ports, besides relieving them 
from the new procedure of trial by battle and limiting judicial 
amercements to the maximum figure of i oolt., it gave them some 
measure of self-government. They acquired the right to render 
the farm ofLondon and Middlesex, fixed at £300, direct to the 
exchequer,* and to appoint their own shenfT and their own 
justiciar to keep the pleas of the Crosvn. It was, no doubt, in 
defence of these privileges that in 1141 they formed some tort 
of sworn association, a commune on the continental model. 
It was, however, short-lived. Before the end of the same year 
Stephen, and a little later Matilda, granted to Geoffrey de 
Mandeville, the hereditary constableof the Tower and the bitter 
enemy of the Londoners,* the shrivalty 'as his grandfather held 
it* and united with it the jusUciarship. Henry II, who, as we 
have said, was an opponent of civic independence, nominated 
the sheriffs himself and plundered the dry by rabing the farm 
to over £500. A half century passed after the loss oftheir liberties 
in 1141 before the Londoners again made a successful attempt 
to win self-government. The importance of Henry I's charter, 
therefore, lies not in its permanence— for it lasted no more than 
a decade — but in the fact that it was the first assertion of what 
came to be the common aspiration of all boroughs — emancipa- 
tion from the finandal and Judidal organization of the shire. 

' Liebermann, Ctttla, I 486. 

' Ibid., pp. 534-6. For an emended text tee H. C. Riebardaon, Enf. Hut Ret 
»li 5 (1937), 80-7. 

> Tail, op eit , p J57 

* Lincoln obtained (be lame pnvUege is tigo Ibid. 

' C 3 *. Round, Ctoffr^ it Menimilt, pp 0 |, 174. 
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It was not, then, until after the death of Henry II, when 
political dbcord and heavy financial commitments provided 
favourable opportunities, that the movement towards municipal 
independence made rapid advances. In iigo London acquired 
from the chancellor, Wilham Longchamp, who was anxious to 
gain the support of the powerful interests in the dty, the right 
to elect its o\%-n sheriffs and to render its old farm of £300 direct 
to the exchequer. But this laclccd authority. Richard I, when 
he ro-isited England in the spring of 1 194, took a fine of 1,500 
marks Com the citizens for the confinnation of their liberties 
which no doubt included the reduced farm;’ it was, however, 
only in 1 1 gg that they secured by charter from King John the 
fee farm and the right to elect the sheriffs, privileges which had 
been first granted them by Henry I nearly seventy years before. 
But they had to pay a high price for it; ‘If they are willing to 
give those 3000 marks’, the record states, ‘they shall have their 
charter, but if not they shall not have their charter.’* In the 
meanwhile (in i tgi) the dtizeos had conspired among them* 
selves to wring from the party thert in power, John, who was 
then count of Mortain, and \V’alter of Coutances, archbishop of 
Rouen, an organized form of government, a commune. There 
had been presious attempts, notably at York and at Gloucester, 
to imitate the continental scheme of town government, but they 
had been sternly repressed by Henry II.* This time it was a 
success, and two years later, in 1193, we hear something of its 
consiituUon: it had, like the comrounes of northern France, 
a major and <che>ins (sAiruii). ^Vhcthe^ it was framed on the 
model of Rouen, as has been argued, or whether it merely 
attached foreign names to already existing aldermen, must 
remain a matter of uncertainty; but the foreign influence is 
unmistakable.* On the whole it is probable that the aldermen 
formed at least an aulhoritatK'c element in this council, and 
apparently they did not manage the affairs entrusted to them 

' la 1197 ibe ram oTLoiJon and SfiddlcKZ Striven ta^ioo.PipilUlljRU. I, 
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altogether in the best intcresU of the city. There war much 
popular discontent, and on more than one occasion (in laoi 
and 1206) they had to be superseded by specially elected bodies.' 
They ultimately, howe\’er, appear to have won the confidence 
of the citizens, and the mayor and aldermen became the ac- 
cepted governing body of London. The mayor set up by the 
commune of 1191, Henry Fitz Ailwin, held his office for life. 
Before the end of our period, however, a further stage was 
reached. King John, in the hope of winning the support of the 
Londonen in his struggle with the barons, a little more than a 
month before the agreement at Ronnymede, granted them a 
charter which, besides confirming all their existing privileges, 
gave them the right to elect their mayor annually,* 

The development of London was naturally in some respects 
different from that of other towns. It was immensely larger, and 
its administration was accordingly more compl«; it dominated 
the small county in which it was situated and came practically 
to control it.* Ebewhere the position was reversed, and the 
county tended to dominate the town. Emancipation from this 
domination was therefore the first objective. In spite of his 
reluctance to encourage municipal independence, Henry II 
in a few cases permitted the burgesses the right to farm their 
town; but the right was always rcvwablc at hb pleasure; he 
never conceded a fee-farm, Uut fa, a grant in perpetuity. For 
thb they had to wait until the two succeeding reigns when such 
privileges were granted in profusion. The place of the sheriff 
came to he taken by town-reeves, who, though they were still 
royal officers for their appointment required the approval of 
the king’s justiciar, were actually chosen by the burgesses them- 
selves, and held thur offices during good behaviour.* 

Nevertheless, the borough with its elected reeves and its 
portmoot would still have been too weak to exercise an effective 
control over its affairs had it not been for its active and virile 
trade organization. A common feature of twclflh-century town 
charters was the concession of a merchant gild. The primary 

' Till, op. at , pp 967 r. * Rat. C/iarl , p *07. 
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obicct of this institution was, of course, the regulation of trade 
and commerce ; but in fact it was provided with the means and 
power to do a great deal more. Jt had a revenue (arising from 
entrance fees) and an independent body of ofiicials with an 
alderman at its head to cany out its business. Moreover, as the 
borough was fint and foremost a trading community, member- 
ship of the borough and of the gild tended to be nearly, if not 
quite, identical. They were only ‘two aspects of the same body’.* 
From the time of Domesday the O*ford Irctmcn art indis- 
criminately termed 'cilizcm* or ‘burgesses' or 'citizens of the 
commune of the city and of the gild merchant'.* The charters 
granted to ^Vincbester are addressed sometimes to the 'citizens 
of Winchester’ sometimes to the ‘citizens of Winchester of the 
gild merchant’.* The common seal of the city of Gloucester, 
which was brought into use about laoo, bore the legend: 
SigUlttm Burgmium de GtUa Almatonm Chucestrie,* and two 
years later (isoa) the sheriif renders 3/. to the exchequer de 
gilkalla burgmim Cheeettrit that they may buy and sell ad 
nwidationm burgij This ts striking evidence of the identity of 
the borough community and the gild merchant at this time. 
Evidendy in the twelAh century the gild organization was often 
employed (be the transaction of purely urban affairs, in dealing 
with property, and in local government. This, howe%-cr, was 
but a passing phase. The very facb that some of the most ad- 
vanced towns, such as London and Norwich, bad no merchant 
gild at all, and (hat in some towns there were burgesses who 
were not gildsmen, as at Ipswich, and gildsmen who were not 
burgesses, as at Lincoln, where the gild included not only 
Lincoln citizens but other merchants of the county,* preclude 
the possibility that the town constitution grew out of the gild. 
It was a makesluft to serve during the embryonic age of town 
life. 

The impulse towards tealsclf-gOYernmcnt, towards something 
like corporate unity probably came from the Continent in the 
last decade of the twelfth and the first years of the thirteenth 
century.’ The influence of the communal movement of northern 

• Tail, op di , p *39. 
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France and Flanders reveals itself in the office of mayor, which 
appeared in some dozen towns before the death of John, in 
councils of twelve or twenty-four elected members Oaru/j, preii 
hminc, skivtni, &c.) to aid and counsel him in the government 
of the tosvn, and perhaps most clearly in the organization of the 
burgesses in sworn associations to maintain the new coiutitution 
and to abide by the rule of iu officers. Besides self-government, 
the progressive town had or was aiming at financial indepen- 
dence. In 1901 , for instance, we hear of the citizens of Lincoln 
raising money to be spent on the business of their toivn, and 
even claiming that they could not be tallaged except with their 
own consent.' The ouUvard and visible sign of the emancipated 
borough was the common seal, the symbol of its corporate 
unity, svhich was to be used ‘for the common honour and 
utility of the town and its burgesses*.* 

In the boroughs we meet with a strange mixture of active 
progras and bbnd conservatbm. They often clung tenaciously 
to outworn custom. Nowhere (except in the church courts where 
it hung on till the rdgn of Elizabeth) did the archaic mode of 
trial by compurgation so long survive; at London till the middle 
of the thirteenth century the testimony of a corpse was exea 
adndtted in a court of law,* while at Preston in the twelfth the 
primiUve method of assessing damages for wounds at the fixed 
rate of ^d. an inch on the exposed parts of the body and Bi. on 
the covered parts was still in use. At Chester trial by jury was 
expressly prohibited by charter and at Bristol and Shresvsbury 
the assize of mort d* ancestor did not run. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, the townsman had come to represent the most 
progressive clement in medieval society. They might still be 
regarded as socially inferior to the landed class, they might still 
be the objects of satire and derision in the literature of the 
period, but they could no longer be ignored. Tlie inclusion of 

of Maitland (Pollock and Maitland, Hut Imv, i 639) and more recently of 
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the mayor of London among the tvfenty-five barons elected to 
carry out the terms of Magna Carta is an expression of the im- 
portant position which the boroughs had reached by the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Commercial prosperity had given 
them wealth and wealth had given them power. The strength of 
the towns lay in their economic organization as centres of trade. 

The idea of assodation in dubs was a characteristic of 
medieval life. There had been gilds for sodal and religious pur- 
poses before the Conquest like the chapmen’s gild at Canter- 
bury or the cnihUna or knights’ gild of London whose members 
in 1125 conveyed their property to the priory of Holy Trinity, 
Aldgate.* Soon the members of different cridls were forming 
assodadons for their mutual well-being; even the Icpcn tried 
to imitate their more fortunate contemporaries by forming 
themselves into a gild. ^Vc have spoken of the gild merchant 
in its connexion with the government of the borough in the 
twelfth century. have yet, however, to discuss its essential 
function— the organization of the borough’s trade. Although 
it only makes its fint documentary appearance at earliest in 
the last decade of the eleventh century, it b recorded in tome 
forty towns before the death of King John. In common with 
the ^ds of the Anglo-Saxon period, the gild merchant had its 
social and conviviU side; the members drank ceremoniously 
to the gild at their meetings or ‘morning-speeches’; erring 
gildsmen were fined in beer; and like a modem friendly sodety, 
they looked after their sick brethren, buried thdr dead, and 
provided for the fatherless and wido>vs. The gild was not, as 
has been sometimes said, a ring of the leading merchants, at 
least not in its early days. On the contrary, it cast its net aston- 
ishingly wide, and embraced traders and artisans, rich and poor, 
great and small. The rolls of Leicester, wWch date from 
1196, indude a remarkable variety of trades and professions 
such as weaver, dyer, wool-combv, shearman, tailor, hosier, 
tanner, leather-worker, shoe-maker, saddler, parchment-maker, 
soap-maker, leech, preacher, mercer, goldsmith, farrier, turner, 
cooper, potter, miller, baker, cook, butcher, waterman, mason, 
carpenter, plumber, porter, carter, and ostler.* It was obviously, 

* CC Stenton, Aormn pp 13—14. 

• ^Uiotx,litmrJit/AtBmytS»/Ltttatir,p xziz.Cf iliotherolljoftheSlirnw 

bury wtucb date Oom 1909 and baet been printed by W. Ctuuunsham in 
Tiw. R. HuK iK, KJ., IX (1S9S), 9> 
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therefore, not exclusive but popular in character, and admitted 
any honest tradesman (or woman, for that matter) who could 
pay the entrance fees and could 0nd sureties to guarantee that 
he s\'ouId perform his obligations. These involved the duty to 
be *in scot and lot’ with the burgesses, that is to say, to partici* 
pate in the pecuniary burdens imposed on the borough, and to 
share bargains with fellow gitdsmcn, at least if one was present 
at the transaction and claimed to partake in it. To these men of 
diverse occupations was reserved the unrestricted right to trade 
within the borough. The gild, in short, exercised a trade 
monopoly in favour of its memben, and was directed in the 
main against outslden, strangen. ITiesc might buy and sell; 
but they were subjected to heavy tolls from which the gildsmen 
were free. In essence the gild merchant was a market gild. 

Toll was the great restraint on the development of medieval 
trade. It was levied on sales and on purchases, in markets and in 
fain, on highways and on bridges; nor could the merchant 
diverge from the straight way in otder to avoid it. The ecca* 
sional tolhgate or toU'bridge which even today impedes the 
free passage of the traveller illustrates the vexatious character of 
this form of local taxation. The amount taken varied from place 
to place. At the market of Yaxley in Northamptonshire id. was 
charged on a cart-load, id. on a hone-load, and on a man’s 
load;* and these may be regarded as fairly reprcsenlativc. They 
were everywhere sufficiently high to be a serious hindrance to 
trade. To be quit of toll was therefore the most highly valued 
franchise wlucb a town could acquire. Royal grants of this 
privilege generally embraced the whole of England, or the 
whole of England with the exception of London; some specially 
favoured boroughs like York enjoyed the privilege not only in 
England but in the king’s oveneas dominions ; the townsmen of 
Wallingford obtained from Henry II a similar privilege as a 
reward for its loyalty to the Angevin cause in the civil war of 
Stephen’s reign, or as the charter puls it ‘for the service and 
great labour they sustained for me in the acquisition of my 
hereditary right m England*.* In their turn some continental 
towns such as Rouen and St. Omcr were granted freedom of 
toll in England.* Private owncra could of course only make 
restricted grants to their towns. But they did what they could to 

i Cuno Riga RoUs. i. 44 ^ » Cal e/ Oi^rltr SiVi, a. £a. 

• See Rouod, Cal. of Doct Fraiui. sot 109. 1922^ 
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encourage trade. Thus the earb of Gloucester made the bur- 
gesses of Tewkesbury quit of toll *wlthiii their demesne in the 
honor of Gloucester and elsewhere in England according to 
their ancient custom’, Reginald, earl of Cornwall, quitted the 
men of Truro of toll 'throughout the whole of Cornwall in fairs 
and markets and wherever they might buy and sell’. Towns 
were not the only recipients of such grants. Many religious 
corporations enjoyed the same privilege. Indeed, so great was 
the number of those exempted that the exclusive monopoly of 
the gildsmen was severely curtailed. These grants of immunity 
from toll in fact opened the way to a freer trading intercoune 
throughout the country.* 

In order to facilitate the collection of toll, it was convenient 
to concentrate commercial transactloiu in definite places. 
Henry I in his charter to Cambridge forbade any boat touching 
at any hythc in Cambridgeshire except at the hythc of Cam- 
bridge, or any barges to be loaded except at Cambridge, or any 
toll to be taken except at Cambridge.* This is perhaps an 
extreme example, but the theory underlying the system of 
markets and fairs was based on the same principle. The buying 
and selling of everyday requirements were done at the local 
markets which already in the twelfth century were held in most 
well-populated centres. In early times Sunday had been the 
normal market-day. Everyone was then free from his accustomed 
labour, and at leisure Co attend to his weekly shopping. But the 
church reformers attempted with some success to put a stop to 
this practical arrangement; in taoo Pope Innocent III sent 
Eustace, abbot of Flaye, to preach against it, and in coiue- 
quence at Peterborough, Stamford, Barton-on-Humber, and 
elsewhere, the Sunday gave place to a week-day market. But the 
convenience of Sunday was so great that later in John’s reign 
there was a drift back. Thus in 1207 the carl of Clare obtained 
pcnnission from theking fora small payment to have his market 
at Rothwell in Northamptonshire on Sunday ‘as it used to be 
before it was changed owing to the preaching of the abbot of 
Flaye’.* It was only in the minority of Henry III under the 
• Cm. Tlu Early Cngluh Cuiltmi Sytlm, p. *6, conduda that by Uie end of ihe 
tweinh cratvuv *it «*ai dueSr alieoi, (he poorer ci tueiu of towns, nod peasants, who 
paid the town tolls'. • Ballard, op cit, p |68 

» Rel. A OH. tl Fin (ed Hardy), p 578; fipr Ktll 5 J« , pp 136-7. For other 
iniuocei tee ibid , Introd. p. xxvii. On tl« musion of Eutuce tee the paper by 
I i~C*tauiElii 4 aESulatnAAAsiUint»mrtAHnnPirtmi (1937) sad tbe tame 
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influence of the papal legates Guaio and Pandulf and of Peter 
dtj Roches, bishop of Winchester, Uiat the change to weci-days 
was cfTecUvely carried out. Annual fairs were more important 
events than svcckly markets, and usually lasted for several day's. 
As the name implies {it is derived from the Latin /friar, holidays) 
they were nearly always associated with festival of the church, 
often with the feast of the patron saint of the locality, and proh* 
ably from the first business was combined with merry-making. 
At these fairs not only the local inhabitants, but traders from 
distant towns, and, at least at the big fain like those of St. Ives 
in Huntingdonshire, St. Giles at Winchester, St. Bartholomew 
at Smithfidds, or St. Botolph at Boston, merchants from foreign 
parts abo collected. It was at such great gatherings that large 
wholesale traruactions were carried out and that luxtuica from 
other countries were bartered and exchanged. In coming and 
going, and during their stay merchants were protected from 
molestation by the king's spedal peace. The fair had its own 
ipcdal jurisdiction, Its own court. The fair of St. Ives was 
granted to the abbey of Ramsey in ttio like any other prisdleged 
property 'with take and sokeand tol and team and infangenetheot 
and with all customs just as any fair in England better has 
them'.' It was from such jurUdictional rights that the well- 
known court of Piepowder (dusty feet) developed In the next 
century. ^Vhilc the fair was in progress all ether business was set 
aside, and on the occasion of the fairs of St. Giles and St. 
Botolph even the sessions of the London busting court were 
suspended. 

Fairs and markets, on account of the tolls and dues arising 
from them, were a source of considerable profit to their owners; 
the proceeds of the fair of St. Giles, which belonged to the bishop 
of Winchester, amounted in 1189 to as much as £146. 8/. 

They were therefore much in demand. The king’s licence, how- 
ever, was required before one could be cstablubed; and this was 
only given if it was not injurioiu by causing loss of trade to 
neighbouring markets.* This was often stipulated in the charter 

mthor'i 'Church *nd Mirket Reiorm in EogUnd dunnj ihe reign oTHenry III’ 
iaMtAnalEstectsinhamre/J, if (Chicago, 1938). 

* Carl. Mon io Ramitsna (RoU, Sciiei), L 940 For Uie development of the fair 
junsdicuoD cf. StUd Catu m tht Law JUtr^anl (SeMen Soc , voL 23), Introd. p xvi. 

* Pipt Roll I Ru. f. p 5 

> Cf Salamao, The Legal Scattu efMarketi' In Camt Hill Journal, li (igaS), 
205. 
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of foundation. Thus the barons of Pevcnsey were granted in 
1207 a fair on the nativity of St. John the Baptist, and three 
days before and after, and a market on every Sunday, ‘provided 
that the afores^d fair and market be not an injury to the neigh- 
bouring fain and markets’.* In order to be innocuous it must 
be at a reasonable distance from them. This distance Bracton 
placed at 6J miles, a third of a normal day’s journey of 20 miles, 
reckoning that a third of the day would be employed in going, 
a third in returning, and a third in transacting business at the 
market. Although later documentary evidence lends some sup- 
port to this view, nothing so precise can be accepted as a deSnite 
rule. The court adjudged the bishop of Ely’s market at Laken- 
heatb to he injurious to the abbot's market at Bury St. Edmunds 
though it was some x6 miles distant. But the abl»t had to send 
his bailifis with nearly 600 armed men in the dead of night, 
as Jocclin of Brakclond relates, who overturned the butchers’ 
shambles and the market stalls, in orda to enforce his rights.* 
A long and bitter dispute over market rights raged between the 
abbot of Abingdon and the men of Oxford and IValHngford in 
the early yean of Henry II.* Competing markets were a fhtitful 
source of legal controversy and violent action in this age. 

Free commercial intercourse, however, was rendered difficult 
owing to the poorness of the means of communication. The 
Roman roads had indeed been so well constructed that even In 
spite of neglect they were still tolerably serviceable. The law- 
books of the twelfth century disdnguisb three of these, IVatling 
Street, Ermine Street, and the Foss Way, together vith the pre- 
historic Icknield Way, as ‘royal roads’ (cAimint regales ) ; they 
were under the king’s protection, an assault committed upon 
them was punished by a Ene of loos., and they should be wide 
enough for two wagons to pass, for two oxherds to make their 
goads toudi across them, or for sixteen armed knights to ride 
abreast.* The messengers of WiUiam the Lion in 1173 rode from 
Scotland to the south coast in order to cross to Normandy ‘by 

' Billard.op nc.p 175. 

' Cm* Repj fio/Zi, u. 133, 136. JocdHioTBratrlond, Cjmin Stt, pp. 93-9. 

> CVm. Hon. it u. 927 c£ 1 > F. Salinun, £nf tuA Trtit l» IM AltJ£t 

Asa, pp. 136-7 

• Ltftt Ej!rar£ Cf/ranns, 19 7, 13. l/(n 80 a, 3. Liabaniunn, Die 

Ctuisi i/T Anttt.Sot}tm, L 639'4a, 396. C£ Lieberminn, Citr itt Itga EiittrA Cm- 
faxtu (IUS«, tSgS}, pp. 47-31, ^ F. M. Ssentoo, Eaaeoae Uatory Rtaew, vu 
(■936). 3 C, 
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the great metalled roads’,* doubtless the Roman arterial roads 
connecting the v> all with L/sndoa and the coast. That the pa\'ing 
was to some extent maintained may be inferred from the duly of 
’pavagc’ of which mention is made in charters of the period. 
Encroadiment svas prohibited, and the panon of Ebbesbomc 
Wake and three of his parishioners got into serious trouble when 
in 1185 they dug up a bit of the Icknielii Way.* Besides these 
great arterial roads, other roads connecting town and toum, 
ullage and village ‘by which men go to market or for other 
business’ were said to be 'under the Jaw of the county’.* But 
with the increase in trade and the concurrent increase in the 
volume of traffic passing over the roads, which developed in this 
age, the idea of 'the king’s highway* was extended to cover 
all the principal thoroughfares of England. Some improve- 
ments were made; bridges, for instance, here and there replaced 
the less convenient ford or ferry-boat. But there u little to shosv 
that the roads were better or safer in consequence of the changes. 
‘We hear often of obstruction, of disputes over rights of way, and 
of assault. These of course are commonplaces of any century of 
our history. There is, however, esddence in plenty for the 
thirteenth century which b probably applicable to the twellih 
of the evil state of the roads. In 1260, for example, the king took 
a drastic remedy: he ordered the master of the hospital at East- 
bridge to pull down his chapel at Blcan between Canterbury 
and Whitstable and to throw the small stone and rubble into the 
highway ‘for the safety of passengers and the improvement of 
the roads’ The traveller might also be impeded by roads 
rendered impassable by flood or broken bridges. In 1212, for 
example, a boat had to be hired to carry the baggage of the 
king’s wardrobe across the Thames because London Bridge was 
broken;’ in the same year carts carrying wine from South- 
ampton for the king in the north were delayed at Nottingham 
because they could not cross the Trent.* Movement cannot 

' 'Par les granz cbmuni term ' Joidatt Fanlounc, 'Chronique* in Chnnulis ef 
Sliphm, Htnrj 11, end Richard /, voL iu (Ri^ $ma}, 1316 For ihe use of tie word 
far/ for metall^ eS. Roman dc Kmart, ‘ua chenun ferri', Barack, ^rMamalhi* 
(6iticda 1895), p ai4. 1 «8 

• Pipe Roll 31 Hen II, p Jgt. Cf also Hud , /» Hen ll, p 49, a village i, fined 
because It ploughed up the nam Retuon, and p 89 « man is fined pea Clumina 
Repa araa 

* Leges EdwarJt, ta, 9 Liebermann, Du Gesttgt, 1. C39 

* Close Rolls, itS9-6i, p. 201. 

• Rot Muae. I f Jo, ed. Cole, p 23*. 
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have been easy in such conditions, especially in wintry weather 

and with loaded wagons. 

Wherever available, therefore, waterways were used in pre- 
ference to road transit, at least for heavy goods, it being, though 
slower, both easier and cheaper. The commercial importance of 
London and other tosvns such as Chester, Gloucester, or Nor- 
wich was largely due to their poution on tidal rivers at points 
where they could be bridged. Goods could thus be earned far 
into the interior of the country and thence distributed over a 
wide area by a relatively short distance of road transport. The 
value of water-communications was well understood in the 
middle ages. Henry I in list, by converting the Fossedyke, 
which had originally been constructed by the Romans to drain 
the fens, into a narigable canal Unking the ^^ltham and the 
Trent, gave the city of Lincoln access both to the Humber and 
to the Wash, and so contributed to make it ‘an emporium of 
men coming by land or sea*.' The monks of Sawtry (Hunts.) 
found it worth while to construct a canal to connect their abbey 
with the stone quarries at Baraack in Northamptonshire.* Free 
passage along rivers is sometimes speciScally granted by the 
Crown. Thus the men of Gloucester by a charter of Henry II 
were permitted to travene freely along the river Severn with 
timber, charcoal, and all other merchandue, and a somewhat 
similar privilege was given to the men of Nottingham on the 
waters of the Trent.* The existence at the cad of the century of 
a body of Customs officials — three men with a small boat to keep 
the port of London — is another indication of the importance 
attached to river transport.* The use made of waterways may 
be illustrated by the building of Waltham Abbey which was 
carriedoutby Henry II (1177-83) as part of his penance for his 
connexion with the murder of Becket. Timber was brought from 
the Surrey woods by road to Weybridge and thence by the 
rivers ^Vey, Thames, and Lea to ^ex; lead for the roof came 
from the Peak district of Derbyshire and was carried in 265 
cart-loads to Boston in lincolnshire and thence by sea and river 
to its destinauon. The frequent use of Caen stone, even in 

' tVni TAiimea 31a For^eutungortherotsedykeKeSymeon 

orDiuham, Hist. Rtf. 11. aSo, or perbapa Hcory merely reopened the obstruct'd 
Fossedyke for luvigaaon. See J W T.tCSi, Miiutut >4.173,308. 

* L. F. Salrmazt, MtSnal fWrtuk laiiUntl, pp B4-5. 

* BalUrd, op at., pp. 199-300. 

* QaactUas’s RM t list. /, p tS, Ptfit Salt to Use. J, p. 183. 
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districti ^\IJcrc pood stone could be quarried at no peat distance, 
ts another obvious example of tlic preference of water to road 
t^ransport s\hcncN’cr possible. Yet es-en river navigation was not 
tec from impediments. Barricn were often throsvn across a 
n%er to facilitate the netting of fish, leaving only a narrow 
opemng. These fiih»wcin or kydells, os they were called, were 
forbidden on the Tliamcs by llicha^ I in 1 197,' and the pro- 
hibition made general on all riverwa)i throughout England 

^ »n article of the Great Charter (cl. 33). But it is evident from 
the frequency of complaints about fish-weirs in succeeding cen- 
Junes that the interests of navigation and fishing continued to 

conflict. 

Turning from distribution to production, we may fint 
observe that England was well pro%adcd with the raw materials 
she needed. Her mineral wealth, coal, iron, and lead, had been 
exploited in the time of the Roman occupation, but had been 
ttdly neglected by the Anglo-Saxons who did not fake easily to 
industrial Ufe. Indeed, the digging of coal was only again 
resumed in the thirteenth century; the tenrn tsrit and eerbo- 
wriar, which occur earlier, refer almost exclusively to charcoal, 
the only fonn of heating-fuel besides wood used in the twelfth 
century, and not to mineral or, as it svas generally called, sea 
coal. The earliest definite reference to mineral coal is in a 
. ^^Scs record where among exports from England to Flanders 
in the year xaoo there is mention otthirbon de rocki.* Iron-mining 
revived earlier, and Domesday Book affords evidence that it 
operated in various parts of the country on the eve of the 
^nquest The dty of Gloucester in the time of Edward the 
Onfeor rendered 36 dickenofiron* and 100 iron rods suitable 
or the manufacture of nails for the king’s ships as part of its 
atm. The Forest of Dean was the centre of ^e industry; its 
orges were kept busy during the twelfth century turning out in 
/fuantities bar iron and iron manufacture goods — picks 
^d shovels, horseshoes, andnailslbrlhcking’suse. Forexamplc, 
100 axes, 1,000 picks, 3,000 shoveb, and 60,000 nails were dis- 


‘ Fotilira, i 67. 

• ‘(^rtuUiredel-Eit»pIedeEtu8e**,*d.Cill»odtj,t ig.cIledbyC Dept, ‘La 
/ Bammndi eile roi d'Ansteterre In RnvM Ju Airrf, 

rw^^L.1 3 * 1 - 1 * *• Some i® the Durham £oldtn Book (1183) are raid 

P®WDly to refer to miocral Coal, but *ee nn, EngtuS Indasirus, p 2 

*® 3 ^*^**^ ^ was » lot rf tea. Hence 36 dura are equivalent 
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patched to Ireland from Gloucertetahire on the occasion of the 
expedition of 1 1 72,* while 50,000 horseshoes with spaf® fasten- 
ings besides a large quantity of iron for the ships were provided 
for Richard Ts crusade.* Iron was also worVed in the no^ of 
England, hut on a smaller scale, and the famous industry in the 
weald of Kent and Sussex only developed in the counc of the 
thirteenth century. The forest forges, therefore, during this 
period held a position of unrivalled pre-eminence. 

The lead and silver mines of Alston Moor on the borders of 
Cumberland and Northumberland or ‘the mines of Carlisle' as 
they were called were a source of considerable wealth to the 
Crown. The progress of the industry can be judged by the rates 
at which the mines were leased. In ttso the sum wa* £^91 *n 
** 50 . £*00* *n 1164, £200; in 1165 it had reached 4OO marls, 
and in the next year 500 (jCoi*. *3** 4^-). *nd at that figure it 
stood for a numlxf ofyear*. The output, however, was evidently 
falling. AMIIlam Erenbald, the lessee, perhaps a German specu- 
lator, was unable to pay bb rent;* arrtan gradually accumu- 
lated until by 1 1 78 they amounted to o\-er £2,000. Accordingly 
in I tOo Uie rent was reduced to £200. But the mines continued 
to decline in \alue. In t tC6 the rent n-as £»oo, ten j'wn later 
£5 0. and by 1230 they s^ere worth no more than to marks 
(£6. 15T. \i.). During the da)-s ofits prosperity, howcs’er, lead- 
mining was one of the more important of Engluh industries. 
Nor was it confined to CumbciUnd; it was worked also in 
Derbyshire, especially in the Peak district, in Shropshire, and 
in the Mcndipi. It mm used not only for home conrumpUon 
on the irreat building operations which absorbed sO much of 
Henry IT* attention and money during the later yean of hh 
reign, but it was alio exported In large quantities to france. In 
1176 it was shipped from Newcastle to La Rochelle for the 
building of the abbey of Crandmont; in 1 173 a hundred loads 
Mere lent from the tame port to Rouen and ihcacc to Paris for 
me on the church at Qairv'aux, and a still larger consignment 
was dispatched Lr the same building two yean later. In 1184. 
Mhen wotk was in progress on the ling's chamber at Guon, 
i»enty eart-Ioadi tf lead were shipped from Boston to Rouen 
and ulen thcTice by road to the great cattle of the Veiin.* 

• • tud. « jiv. /. p. sv 

• ry-t.cxfi.M./;. ij«. r(ii«3 /Cm. /Arp- 47. Cy 
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The ancient tin>raining industry in Devon and Cornwall also 
developed rapidly in the elfth century. The output increased 
from approximately 133 thousand-weight' in the early years 
of the reign of Henry II to got at the end of the century; the 
quantity fluctuated coruiderablyfrom year to year, but in 1214 
it reached as high as l.igQ thousand-weight, an amount which 
was not gready exceeded till the latter part of the seventeenth 
century.* The remarkable expansion of (he industiy was doubt- 
less due to its systematic organization. In iigQ its control was 
taken out of the hands of the sherifT and placed under a special 
warden with a staff of government oflicials; and an ela^rate 
system of weighing, checking, and stamping the tin before it 
was removed was introduced. The tinners themselves were pro- 
tected by a charter granted by John in 1201* and were under 
the special jurisdiction of the warden and his court. Tin hence- 
forward became a valuable source of revenue to the Crown. 
Besides an initial taxof2r. 6^. in Devon and ^r. in Cornwall per 
thousand-weight coilected afler the first smelting which was 
compounded for a lump sum in the farm of the mines,* an 
additional tax of a mark per thousand-weight was levied afler 
the second smelting. This yielded as much as ^C^oo in t igg and 
close on ;C^oo in 1214.* The dn-mlnes of Germany were as yet 
not exploited; Engluh tin was therefore in great request on the 
Continent, particularly at Cologne and in the centres of the 
Flemish metal-work industry — Huy and Dinant, Namur and 
Li^ge. A large quantity was also sent to France where, very 
possibly, it may have been used for the poor-quality coinage 
issued by Richard I for his continental dominions.* 

In most parts of the country where suitable clay was available 
pottery was produced. The industry in north Staffordshire is 
generally regarded as rude and primitive until it was developed 

Hot. Scat /famm. (ed. Seaplcton), L 70. Fift Rail 30 Htn. //, p 29, and Rel Seu. 

' A thousand-weight (miluri) was i, 30 <> lb. or half a long ton of 2,^00 lb 

* CT. the tables printed by C. R. Lewis, 7 b Stamarut (HarvatU Economic 
Studies, 1908), App.J. 

* Cal. Charter Rolls, ! 380 For the teorganiaaUon of the Industry cf. the account 
rendered by William of Wrotham, the iiist warden, on the Fife Roll i Jo ,p. 242 

* These at the turn of the century were Devon and >00 marks for 

Cornwall 

* Lewu, op eit , p 133. 

* See the mtroducuon to ChanetUar’s Rail, t Rst. I (Pipe Roll Soe , n j . voL vii). 
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by Josiah ^Vedgw ood in the eighteenth century.' But evidently 
the output was considerable in the early thirteenth century and 
it svas manufectured not merely to meet the local demand, for 
an entry on the Pipe Roll records under Staffordshire the pur- 
chase and dispatch of 4,000 plates and 500 cups for the king’s 
Christmas feast held at Tewkesbury in 1204.* 

Nevertheless, important as these mining and industrial activi- 
ties undoubtedly were, in the tivelfth century the production of 
wool s\’as already beginning to surpass all other industries as the 
chief source of England’s wealth. Everj' farm had its flock of 
sheep, many very large ones, and they were kept primarily not 
for ^eir carcasses but for their fleece. The labour of the early 
Cistercians, who settled on remote and hitherto unproductive 
sites in the Yorkshire w olds or the Welsh hills, contributed very 
lately to the expansion of the sheep-farming industry. The 
wool of the Cistercian and Gilbertine monasteries and of the 
Premonstratensian houses figures as a special item in the sums 
raised to provide for the ransom of Richard I, and the abbey 
of Meaux in the East Riding of Yorkshire alone furnished 300 
marks in wool, plate, and money.* A large part of the supply of 
wool was certainly exported to Flanders where it was tvorked 
into cloth; the Flemings readily joined in the rebelhon against 
Henry II in 1 1 73-4 ‘to have his wool’,* and the English records 
abound with incidental references to Flemish merchants and 
the ‘wool of the Flemings’.* There was also, however, at the 
same period a thriNing weaving industry in England which 
clearly absorbed a not inconsiderable quantity of the home- 
grown wool. 

In the later middle ages most of the important crafts formed 
themselves into associations or gilds which supervised the train- 
ing of apprentices, insured to the consumer articles of good 
quality, and to the producer a fair price for his labour. But in 

> llehma Ctm^ Htilgiy, StaJenlAaw, \. <89 

* “pra luimili* icuttllanim e( pro quuieesuf a£i.* P‘p€ Rail 7 J't, p 160 

> Howden, iu. Sio-i 1 ; Cbm. it iltlta, ■ 233 The unporucce atnehed to the 
Vktiol of ahbeyiu them-n by the onier m laofUiatnoraerciuuil might reoiove vrool 
from an abbey without licence and a certiKcate itating the number of sadu and 
the price of the wooL iM.Pal 4ah.Cr alioR.J WhitweD, 'English Monai- 
tenet and the Wool Trade tn the ijlb Century’, in }larUljalirfcir}fl Jia Saoai' •aid 
WhiscAa/hfurhukl/, u (1904), t It 

•Jordan Fantosme, carenyxr.L loot. Cf. also Gervate of Canterbury, L 546. 

• CaitonDepi, ‘Let Mgrchandsflainandsetleroid'AnglcierTe (1154-1216)', ui 
As. A AW, XU (1926), and C T. Lapdey, Eag HiiL Ra zxi (1906), 509. 
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the twcIAh ccntur>’, etccpt in the weaving industry, such associa> 
tions were unusual. The London baken had tlicir gild early in 
the reign of Henry II, and at Oxford there was in 1130 and 
probably before a gild of tanners (tomsarii) who later amalga- 
mated with leather-workers or shoemakers (corJuanani) in a 
cordwainers gild which had a continuous and ilourbhinghbtory 
down to the middle of the nineteenth century.' Goldsmiths 
figure prominently among London craftsmen in the twelfth 
century, and e\’idently there was some association among 
members of the craft.* Indeed they actually formed a gild, but 
either because they failed or because they omitted to get it 
authorized by the king, it was swept away with eighteen other 
‘adulterine’ gilds, among them gilds of pepperen, clothworkers, 
and butchers, in 1 t8o.' 

In respect of organization, however, the cloth industry was 
far ahead of any other. Already in the reign of Henry I the 
weaven of London, Lincoln, Wmcheter, Oxford, and Hunting- 
don, and the fullers of \S*inchester had obtained royal sanction 
to set up gilds in rclum for an annual rent. They held a mono- 
poly of working cloth witliin a certain radius. For Oxford it was 
five leagues, for Lincoln twelve miles. The sum usually paid for 
this privilege was a mark of gold but London, through 
most of the century, paid tmee this sum and Huntin^on paid 
only Henry II licensed gilds for the weavers of Nottingham 
(1155) and of York (1163); and he further stimulated the rising 
industry in these two towns by giving to the former the mono- 
poly of working dyed cloth within a radius of ten leagues and to 
the latter, with certain other named towns, the exclusive right of 
manufacturing clotlis, tunics, or rays (striped material) in York- 
shire.* These, however, were not the only places where the 
industry had taken root. It was distributed widely over the 
country; we hear of weavers at Gloucester and a cloth fair at 

* H. E. S»Iter, Atediaal Oxford (Oxf Itxst Soc, 1936), pp. 60-t. Henry II’i 
charter (Cnt CharUr Relit, u 34) carduUydntuiguiiha between the romrom and 
the cerduanani, 

* F M. Stenton, doorman London, pp si-9 

* Rift Roll sS Htn II, pp. 153-4. They were amerced in eumj varying from 
45 marks to I mark. The names the aJdermcn at the head of each gOd, some of 
^em prominent city men, are also given. Gf G. Unwin, TTit Cdds and Companui of 
London, pp. 48 ff B<xlmm and Launceston, Barnstaple and Axbndge, and other 
placn were similarly fined for gilds tnt waranto, 

* The charters are pruted tn Stevenson, Rertrdt of diottiniham, 1, t and in Farrer, 
Earlf Totkthtrt CKatUtt, i. aSg. 
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\Vorccster;' Stamford in lincolnshire became famous at an 
early date for its cloth, and the particular quality produced 
there was sold under the trade name slanfort and was imitated 
at Ypres and Arras; it was also evidently in greater demand 
than any other variety of English cloth in Italy whither it was 
carried through the medium of the great fairs of Champagne.* 
Lincolnshire was indeed an important centre of the cloth trade. 
It was manufactured in many varieties and in many colours;* 
in 1182 large purchases of scarlet, the most expensive cloth, 
sscre made for the king at 6r. 8r. an ell, of green say (cloth of 
fine texture), at 3r., and grey say, at ir. Bd. an ell. The Lincoln- 
shire workshops also turned out ‘blancbet’ suitable for making 
the white habit worn by the Carthusians established in England 
a few years before at ^V'itham in Somerset.* Linen was also 
woven in England especially in Wiltshire where 2,000 ells of it 
were purchased for the coronation of King John.* Weaving 
more than other industries was subject to state control. The 
Assize of Measures (1196), the substance of which was repeated 
in the 35th article of Magna Carta, prescribed that woollen 
cloth should only be woven m a uniform width of two ells within 
the selvedges, aod must be of even quahty both in the middle 
and sides. A standard < 11 , which, accordmg to a tradition pre- 
served by ^V^lliam of Malmesbury,* was the length of Kng 
Henry I’s own right arm, rvas to be used throughout the country 
and four or six men were to be appointed in each town to see 
that the regulations were enforced.* In fact, however, the assize 
was little heeded, the merchants preferring to pay large fines 
‘that they might buy and sell dyed cloth as they used to do in 

' Cat Qiart. Kallt, vi, , Rat u 136b 

* According to (tie record of > Cenoese potvy in 1197, *>4 poundr worth of 
ttanfffrt were told in Genoa ai compared with ^ pounds worth of other ^glish 
cloth. Cf. R. 1- Reyoolds, *The hlarket for No^cni Textiles in Genoa', lUwia 
itigi it phiUl tt ftait. (igag). p. ft|6. In 1303 four pieces it ttanfarU it Ingeltna 
were tent to Sicily. Ibid., p 841, n (. 

* The industry was almost enurely dependent on imported d^-et. See E. M. 
Carus- Wilson, Ecai. Hist. Rn. xm (1944), 33-40. 

* P\Pi Roll tS Htn It, p JO Thlt a apparently the earliest example of the use d 
the word 'blanket*. 

' Pipt Roll I Ja ,p, 169 

* Certa Rig. u. 487 (1 411). 

* tioveden, iv 34. For the date of tbe Aaiize of Measures tee D. ht. Stenlon. 

Ro/fpRir./, Introd., p xxi To impleinent the AssUe standard 'measures and 

gallons and iron rods and beams and weights' were made and tent to all counties 
Ibid., p. 160. 
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King Henry’s time’.* The weaven, perhaps owing to their inde- 
pendent position, perhaps, too, to the alien element in their 
ranks, were unpopular with the municipal authorities. They 
were excluded from the gild merchant.* The towns which, in 
the latter part of the twelAh century, were fast developing in 
prosperity and self-government, not unnaturally resented any 
organization in their midst which was outside their owm control. 
The stronger they grew the greater became the animosity against 
them. In ia02 ’at the petition of the mayor and citizens’ the 
king agreed to suppress the London gild of weavers; but only 
on the understanding that the civic authorities would pay into 
the treasury more than the equivalent of the sum which the 
tveaven had paid for their gild.* Tliis Uiey failed to do, and the 
gild went on, paying the enhanced rent of so marks of silver. 
Elsewhere there is similar evidence of intense hostility towards 
the weaven. In 1200 the municipal authorities at Lincoln 
asserted that 'fullers had no law or community with the free 
citizens'.* The most striking exidcnce, howe\ cr, of the unpopu- 
larity of the cloth industry comes from the ‘law of the weaven 
and fullen’ which dates from the last yean of the twelAh cen- 
tury. This relates to the towns of Winchester, Marlborough, 
Oxford, and Beverley, and in the case of the Ant and last of 
these towns it is expressly stated that thb law they have 'from 
the franchise and custom ofLondon’.' Briefly summarized the 
most remarkable disabilities were those which forbade the 
weaven from selling cloth except to merchants of their city, 
which prevented them from becoming freemen of their city 
unless they first renounced their craft, and which made it unlaw- 
ful for them to attaint or bear witness against a freeman. Such 
harsh treatment was enough to cripple a rising industry. The 
municipal authorities abandoned their hostility when it was too 
late. The manufacture of cloth declined rapidly. There were 
said to be more than soo weaven at Lincoln in the time of 
Henry II; by 1321 there was not one in the city or its suburbs. 

' See the Iitt of luch fines eoUecled tn the latroducUon to the Pipt Rail fja,p. 
XX, and cf the proceeding ofthe royal jusuccs at Boiton Fair in Hoveden, iv, 172. 

* £. NL Canis-Wilson, op. cit. 

' Cf Pipt Ralll Ja ,p 388' ‘Gives Load' debentlx m pro ^da teleria dclenda 
itaut de cetera DOnsuiateturet pro carta R.indehabenda.’ Cf. p 283. For details 
of the dispute see F. Consitt, Tka Landm Waaanf Cmipary, i. $--5, 

* Cuna Rails, t a6o; cf Salzman, Afetf Enf indaslnts, p. ig6. 

* The best text of these laws is pnntH by A. F. Leach in Brurt^ Town Dot’s- 
iRMb (Selden Soc , vol 14). pp 134-5, Cf also Introd , pp xliv-xlvi 
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At Oxford there were sixty and more in King John’s reign; by 
1323 there tvas not one left. Yet ttliUe the industry was fast 
dechning in the to\vns, stimulated by the introduction of the 
fulling mill, It developed steadily in the country districts of the 
north and west.* 

English foreign trade may be conveniently considered under 
four heads . trade with Scandinavia, with the Rhineland and the 
Low Countries, with France, and with countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean. Economic and social relations, it should be 
observed, were not severed when England ceased politically to 
be a member of the group of northern countries. The Norse and 
Danish settlements in the north and east naturally enough con- 
tinued to mainttun a lively intercourse with their kinsmen across 
the North Sea.* In many places the Norse tongue was a second 
language. The evidence, fragmentary though it is, is sufficient 
to prove that commercial intercouisc flourished: when in 1095 
Robert dc Mowbray seued and plundered four Norwegian trad- 
ing vesscb, IViUiam Rufus deemed it worth while to compensate 
the injured merchants fromhisown treasury.* Traders from Nor- 
way and Iceland, from Scotland and the Hebrides, frequented 
the port of Grimsby in the time of Henry I;* corn was exported 
to Norway whence in return came a regular supply of gerfalcons 
for the king’s sport and also probably the con^erous timber 
which we hear of in use in the buildmgs at Clarendon, Ludgers- 
hall, Marlborough, and Woodstock.* Evidently there was a 
strong Norse colony in London; no less than six churches of the 
late eleventh and early twelflh centuries were dedicated to their 
national sunt King Olaf (St. Olave). Both Danes and Nor- 
wegians might stay in the city for a year, while other foreign 

< E. Cvua.VVilxHi. Etsn HaU Rn a (19-11). 39 K 

* The evidence is uiemhled by A. "Tlie None SetOrmenU u> the British 

Isluids*, Tim A.Hu(.5w.i4ihKr ,iv(i9ai), 173, and F.M.SicaiDO,*The Danes 
in England', PncitJuift »f Bni. Atad. bus (1937). 

' Ordericus Vilalls, uu 407 

* laUn& Safu (RoUs Sales), Es. 97 CT also the «mt iddressed to the Nor- 
wegians Vrho come to the port of Cruosby* aivl other pons of Lincolnshire, quoted 
by Scenton, op. au, p 33, n. i. 

' Pxp4 Rati Ha //, p < 16, ef. Introd., p so. The archbishop of Trondhjem, 
by a privilege which went back to the time of Henry II, was permitted to buy com 
and olha Ticcuals even in tune of scaraty. (CW. if Rat Ralls *59. ated 

Sal itn a n , Exfluh Ttads, p. 36J.) for com eaport tee also ftp* Rail jt /fm. II, p 68, 
where licence to export com u granted to n Norwegian merchant in return for tvro 
geifalconi. Norway was the regular source of supply of these birds of which great 
numbers were required for the king’* apon. Cf. also P\pa Rails i Js , p. sSg, and 

4 Js-PP- »<H. »3». 
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merchants had to be gone \nihin forty da^-s, and the Danes had 
the further privilege of being allowed to go anywhere in Eng- 
land to fairs and markets.* Nevertheless, the Scandinavian trade 
with London ivas declining. No doubt the merchants preferred 
the shorter route to the east-coast ports. In the course of the 
twelfth century the Danes sold to the merchants of Cologne 
their hall which continued to be known as 'the hall of the Danes’ 
(la saille da Dtntvt). Even commerce with north-eastern Europe 
and Russia (especially important for furs) was passing from 
the Ssvedes into the hands of the Germans svho already in the 
twelfth century had factories at Novgorod and at Wisby on the 
island of Gotland; and Lubeck (founded in 1 143) rapidly grew 
to a position of unrivalled supremacy in the Baltic trade. 

William of Malmesbury, writing about 1125, speaks of the 
London wharves 'packed with the goods of merchants coming 
&om all countries, and especially from Germany*; and he adds 
that when there is a shortage of supplies otving to a bad harvest, 
tlie deftcieney is made up from Germany.* The great trade 
route from Coiutantinople along the Danube and the Rhine 
was controlled on its northern etiremity by the men of Lower 
Lorraine, ‘men of the Emperor* as they are called, who shipped 
to London gold and silver work, precious stones and cloth from 
Constantinople and Regensburg, or linen and coats of mad from 
Mainz.* In all this trafEc the merchants of Cologne took the 
lead. They and their goods and their Aa/ua at Dowgate a little 
above London Bridge were given spcaal protection by Henry II 
in 1157 and again in X175. Later, political expediency on the 
one side and economic interests on the other drew the relations 
between England and the great Rhenish city still closer, and in 
a charter granted by Richard I in 1194 and confirmed by John 
in 1213 the privileges which the traders of Cologne enjoyed in 
England were substantially increased.* The career of Arnold 
Fitzthcdmar, who was bom of German parents at London in 
1201, and rose to be ‘alderman of the German merchants coming 
to England’, who played an important part in city politics in 

* BalCTon, E/If Ktt zvu (igm), 499.5<n Bugge, ep. cit., p 194- 

* Ct/la PenUf , p 140. 

' Eng Hilt Rn xmi (1903I, 496. 499 Hie data of Oils text is presumed to be 
earlier than the tune of Henry II, and pohapt u early as 1130 Ibid , p 493 

* The documents are convenimtiy coUected by B Kushe, Qutllnt tu' Ctichuhli 
dn K^lnfr Handets ttn^ Vttfctkrs im MtOttalhTiX Cf also M Weinbaum, 'Stalhofund 
Deutsche Cildhalle au London', Hvuufh* ClsdbcAtrS/drisr, tvtim {193S), 45 
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the time of Henry III, and tvrote a chronicle of the mayors and 
sheriffs, illustrates remarkably the position of the colony of 
foragn merchants settled in London.’ But German trade svas 
not confined to London and Cologne. Though Fitzthcdmar’s 
mother came from Cologne, his father was a native of Bremen. 
^V’e hear of German merchants at York early in the twelfth 
century,* and later at Chester.* The intimate relations estab- 
lished between England and the north of Germany by the 
marriage of Henry IPs daughter hfatilda with Heniy the Lion 
led to a general widening of commercial connexions.* 

About the nuddic ofthc twelfth century a road was constructed 
running west^vard from Cologne through Maastricht and 
Ghent to Bruges. In this way the great nodal point of German 
trade was linked directly with Flandcn, which itself had been 
rapidly developing into an important centre of commercial 
intercourse, a meeting-place of merchants from Italy, France, 
and the north.* Essentially a land of urban mdustry rather than 
agriculture, Flandcn was almost entirely dependent on her 
neighbours for her food-supplies and ravv materials. The cutting 
off of the supplies of com from England, if it did not threaten 
the country with actual starvation, must at least have caused 
grave distress; for, judging by the very heavy fines imposed in 
1 197 on English merchants trading with the enemy— an indivi- 
dual merchant was fined as much as 300 marks, while the port 
of Dunwich and that of King’s Lynn had to pay a thousand 
marls or more — a very large quantity of grain was exported.* 
The stoppage of the export of wool caused an even more acute 
situation. For her thriving weaving industry the raw wool came 
very largely from England, and was so essential to her pros- 

' Set Dtef. AW. £>«/•, ut. FitzOicdmar. AnaoSd. 

* U'Ul. Atalniet., C<jl 4 Peehf^ p. 30S. 

* tiitr Lactaxt it LeuJi Cuftv, ^ M. V. Taylor (Laocr and Qinlure Rrc. Soc. 

Ixi*[i9u1.46). 

* Set. tat euniple, (b* trading pnvilrge «a favour of HQJrbrand of Saxony in 
iSoS.Aaf ZaCPaf. Hardy), p syb. and lor the doae conoexton between Eos- 
land and Cermaay at the cIcm at tite twdRb century, A. L. Poole, 'Die Welfen in 
der Verbannung’. Deniuitj Arcktw fit CaeMiU in HiOiUIlm, u (1938), irp, 

* Cf. II. Pircaae, 'The Place of the Ketberlanda In tbe Economic History of 

bledieval Europe' in Eao. Ilitl. Av. b ><>• and HitL it Dtipqet (3rd ed. 

■903). L iCo. The unpottanec of (be road from Colofpie to Crugci s> ihotn by F. 
Rouneau In d«t. ia Sar AnXU drA>B)iv.zxxix(l9}9),tio. 

* See tbe tuts of amrceemmu impoied 'ea ihow who tent com (o the Hng'i 

romun io rianJert’ in roAr.J^pp pat, 137!., top f ; ei. also lotrod.. 

p. aiv, where llie lists are aaa}yw^{. 
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perity that friendship with England became an economic neces- 
sity. Early in the reign of Henry I! (l 154-C) there was a trade 
agreement with the town of St. Omer and before the end of it 
the merchants of fifteen riemish towns under the leadenhip of 
Bruges had formed themselves into an association — the hansa of 
London — to regulate the wool-trade %vith England.' Politically 
the interests of Flanders were naturally opposed to the great 
Anglo-Norman power. But she had received a sharp lesson from 
her active participation in the re\*olt of 1 1 73-4 ; the goods of the 
Flemish merchants m England were confucated, and the same 
punishment was inflicted on them in t JJ)}.* The closing of the 
English ports to Flemish merchants crippled the economic life 
of the country. ^Vithout the king’s $afe<onduct, svithout his 
licence to export wool, these Flemish traden were threatened 
with ruin. The English kings were quick to realize the strength 
of the economic pressure which they could exert. At the first 
sign of friendly overtures towards France, King John would 
immediately order tlie seizure of Flemish merchandise and in 
this way effectually brought the count of Flanders to heel. The 
great cloth towns, Ypres, Ghent, Ams, St. Omer, and the rest 
for their part courted the friendiship of the English Lings, lent 
them large sums of money, and made themselves generally use- 
ful; and they had grown suflidently powerful to be able to 
exercise a dedsive influence on the foreign policy of Flanders. 
To the political influence of the Flemish towns more than to any 
other cause was due the Anglo-Flcmish treaty of Jt97, which 
was renewed by John in i igg, and the prevention of a rupture 
in that entente in the critical year of Bouvincs.* 

Trade with Rouen, which had been active m the late Anglo- 
Saxon period, must, we may suppose, have increased when 
England and Normandy were under the same ruler. But there 
is a note ofconservatism about the Rouen trade; her merchants 
were still bringing in the middle of the twelfth century trine and 
porpoises as they had doneinthetimeofiEthelred the Unready; 

' Round, Cal. »f DoramnU, Frana, no 1331 Piirane, *La Huiie flamande de 
Londra', in BulUltn <U FAead R^U dt Bdpjn, Clasit da Littns, 3rtl ler., cuevu 
(1699), 65 

* Forthei«uureoflhecbauel]orFIeniingainii94KeiV'^'’^^^Atf /.Introd., 

* For Anglo^Flrmuh rotations ire paiticularl/ C Dept, *Lcs Marchandi 
flamandi el le roi d’Angletwre (1154-IS16)*, in Aww Ai AWi/, an (1926), 303 ff, 
and />»/^u»B«»aii{/aiisrt/rjn(«usd«wiirGt<ii*#*/Tbndr»(i9281,wherelbe material 
b collected. 
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their wharf was still at Dow^te as it had been under Edward 
the Confessor.* The porpoise (erasjiufiiscts) was, like the sturgeon 
and the whale, a ‘royal’ fish and reserved for the king. Some- 
times the right to take them was granted away. Thus Henry I 
granted to Richard de Eelmcis, bishop of London, by charter 
the right to take porpoises ‘except the tongue which I reserve to 
m^-seir.* \Vinc, however, i%-as certainly the principal export of 
France into this country. Rhenish wine was brought from 
Cologne, and by a privilege of Henry 11 (1157) was to be sold 
at the same price as the French. A large quantity of ‘home brew’ 
was also consumed even in the best houses; the archbishops of 
York had their vincjurd at Askham near York, the earls of 
Gloucester at Tewkesbury, and even the king bought a quantity 
of cheap English wine at tor. a barrel in Bedford. But the better- 
class wines, both red and white, the expensive wine (rinant 
exfiensiiile) and sacramental wine (ci'mim dorninrrum), came from 
abroad, and the bulk ofit, at least from the time of Henry II, 
from Poitou, Gascony, and Auxerre,* at prices ranging (in 
1 184) from about s6r. to as much as 341. a cask. It was shipped 
by merchants of La Rochelle, Bordeau.T, and Ba> once, who no 
doubt returned with cargoa of English commodities. 

'The prices of foreign wines were high, and at least as early as 
11 76 attempts v%ere made to regulate them; that the regulations 
were little observed may be assumed from the record of fines’ 
imposed year by year by the justices on vintners for selling wine 
etfUra asiuam. Of this assize nothing is known, but a summary of 
an assize of wines issued by King John in itgg has been pre- 
served: wines of Poitou were to be sold at sor. and those of 
Anjou at 341. per tun or cask. Only the very special vintages 
could be put on the market at a marks at most. The prices were 
fixed too low and had to be raised; but the assize increased for 
a time the volume of wine imported and, as Hoveden records, 
‘the whole land was filled with drink and drinkers’.* However, 
b practice it had little lasting success. The vmtncrs found it 

* Cr U>echkner(Taat<dbrIIra(Tn«lknibe*>-udukeor.N'0rTni»dr(llSo-i) 

la DrUUe-BrTcrT, Xkw,? du .4.^1 dr /inn /r, L and iEibrlnd'a Uhi, iv. », j 

(Urbermann. Ctirfet, i. 131) 

* Ctl •fCimi i>>. rgt. ritnIbfSaIzman, X/rd £<r /ad.p «&( 

* Tba varjrtjrt of *r«i« obumablc arc «rrU repmmied o«» the />/■» Rat! of 

SO Hen. It. cr IbvoJ , pp. aav-aret. atuch Information on the early trade 

bai been eonretrd by A. 1 - Simon, //advraf it bw TtaJa <a EntUnJ, vol I ( 1906). 

* cr. Rtfm Rati tt Hrx. //, p. I sis, and later roHa. 

* lloetdm, IV. 99-100. 
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more profitable to pay the moderate fines exacted for selling 
wines ‘contrary to the assize’ than to obey the regulations. 

It is in the wine trade that the early indications ofa system of 
customs comes before uS most clearly.* From about the middle 
of the twelfth century a customs-duty paid in money {in the 
early thirteenth century it was \i. a tun) was imposed on im- 
ported wines. Tills wxu in addition to the wine prise, which fint 
appears about the same time, or the king's right of pre-emption 
at a little below market price of two casks in twenty of every 
ship’s cargo, one from 'before the mast* where the inferior tvine 
was stored, one from 'behind the mast* where the belter was 
placed to protect it from the sea. In the time of John the price 
which the king paid was fixed at zor. in all ports except Bristol 
where the price was i5r-» the duty therefore was the difference 
between these sums and the price of the wine in the open market 
on the casks seized. From these and two somewhat obscure 
taxes, lastage and scavage, the one an export, the other an 
import duty, arose a system of national customs. But they were 
modelled on local imposts and had the same defects; they w-ere 
subject to many exemptions, and languished accordingly. ^Vhen 
004 June 1 204 John issued at Winchester hb ‘Assize of Customs’* 
he made a red advance towards the s>’stem which matured 
under Edward I. He imposed a duty of a fifteenth on all imports 
and exports of sea-borne trade, coastal trade alone excepted. 
The fifteenth, however, did not long survive; whether because 
of the opposition of the now powerful mercantile interest or 
because it was merely intended to be an emergency measure, it 
was quietly dropped a few years aficr it had been introduced.* 
But the sums collected during the period when it was enforced 
added substantially to the national revenue. Over a period of 
some sixteen months (20 July 1203 to 30 November 1204) they 
amounted to about ^(^5,000, representing a volume of foreign 
trade of about £75,000 from the cast- and south-coast ports 
alone. The figures (printed below) provide us with an instruc- 
tive index to the relative importance of the business done at the 

' For thequntion orthcongui oftheCuMoms andror what ToUows cf. N S B 
Oral, Tie Early Entluh Cuslims SjsUm (Hamid Economic Studia, 1918), pp. SI- 
53 . 217-31. Cf alfoj H Fanafy Ottfuu eini Other StuJui, •pp 337-51. 

* Rot Lit Pat,pp 43-3 ; Graa, ep. at , pp S17-S1. 

* The 'fifteenth* may have been the evil tolls (mo/a lolta) from which merchants 
were relieved by article 41 of Magna CarU Cf. McKechnie, Magna Carta, 
p 402 - 
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different ports at the opening of the thirteenth century.’ Many 
of them, doubtless, were little more than fishing villages. The 
fasts imposed by the church and the difficulty of obtaining fresh 
meat in the winter months made fish a staple article of diet. 
Yarmouth owed its prosperity even in the twelfth century to its 
herring fishery and its herring fair; similarly the more northerly 
harbours like Scarborough and Grimsby flourished on the cod 
fish. From a Rye document we get some idea of the size of the 
fishing craft at this time; some were propelled by as many as 
twenty-six rowers, others by less than ten.* 

It would appear that the overseas trade was largely in the 
hands of foreign merchants. English shipping was chiefly con- 
fined in the earlier middle ages to the coastal trade. ^V'e hear 
little of distant ventures. But what we do hear is significant. 
Saewulf, who cruised in the eastern hfeditcrranean in 1 102-3, 
though by profession a merchant, made his voyage as a pilgrim. 
Godne again, saint and founder of Finchale, was for sixteen 
years a merchant seaman before he settled denvn to the life of a 
hermit; but like Saewulf, lus twojoumej's to Jerusalem were 
really pilgrimages. He seems, however, to have combined busi- 
ness with duty, for, if the common identification is correct, be 
was that ‘Gudric the pirate fiom England’ who assisted King 
Baldwin (himself married to an English wife) after his disastrous 
defeat at Ramlah (i 102). That on the return from the first of 
his pilgrimages he visited the shrine of St. James at Compostella 
makes it at least certain (hat he made thejoumey by sea. AV'uIfric, 
a citizen of Lincoln, was at Constantinople early in the century 
and svas dispatched by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus s%ith 
letters and gifts to Henry I and his queen.* English mariners, a 
nuxture of pilgrim, pirate, and honest trader, partiripated in the 
early crusading enterprises to a greater extent than has usually 
been rccogniz^. An English fleet of some thirty vessels captured 
Laodicca from the Turks in 1097, and matcnally assisted the 
land-forces engaged in the riege of Antioch by keeping open the 
communications with Cyprus.^ Thcmenfromiheeast-andsouth- 

* See Appeodi* •( Ihe end of Ihu diapcer. The figura »re entered on the Pipi 

Boll p. 318 U the lums coDccied at the walem portt, especially Bristol and 
Chester, were included the total srould beeerycoosjderablv increased. The taa had 
cvideaily beenleviedroriome months bdbre die regulauons were issued on 4 June 
1304. * Battard. BnttiA Donagh C^rim toir-inB. p 334 

* Otnn Afee.<ffdti'’rdee,u.46-7.J W f itiJirval Uncola, f 

* C. W. David, Beio 7 t Cmlhau, App £ (pp 330-44). 
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coast ports ofEngland v\liostormedand captured Lisbon in 1147 
were on their way to the Holy I^aod, and they were rewarded by 
Alfonso 1 with trading privileges in Portugal.* Benjamin of 
Tudela, a great traveller in Europe and the cast (r. 1165-70), 
mentions Englishmen at Kfontpellicr 'where men come for 
business from all quarters*, and also at Alexandria.* In the later 
yean of the iwelflh century there was a sm.all colony of London 
business men resident at Genoa.* This evidence, fragmentary 
and disconnected as it is, has a considerable cumulative cHect 
and enables us to draw the conclusion (hat intercourse between 
England and the Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibraltar 
was at least not negligible. It could not have been from a 
country inexperienced m seafaring (hat Richard I mobilized 
and equipped a large fleet for the third crusade. This expedition 
gave a fresh stimulus to commercial relations with the east. In 
the thirteenth century the English even had their ov. n quarter at 
Acre (rinirdflihVoruffl).* It may be that the effects of the crusades 
have oflen been exaggerated; it may be that the only tangible 
results were the intr^uction into the west of the windmill and 
the blade rat Yet it is equally dangerous to minimize their 
importance. The great movement provided the stimulus for a 
closer intercoune with the near east which had directly and 
indirectly slgm&cant consequences on the development of 
western Europe. 

' Sec C. tv. Dsvtd’i inlroducUontohucdiUoaoTthe Dt Ctfugiabem fyximmsi 
{<936},PP I2 -*s 6, indbelow , p ijo 

' 7 ^ ^ TW'b.cd. willi tniuUuon, &c , by M. N AdJer, 
PP 3 . 76 

> R. L. Reynold], 'Some Englub Sclllcn in Genoa', £cm tfut Her ^(1933-4), 

* Rcbricbt, Rtfia tlumtljmiiam, pp-aSs, jai, 33$. 
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APPENDIX 


Table showing the amotinl paid for Ou dttty of a fifteenth and the volume 
of trade aJ the east- and smih-toast ports from so Ja[y JS03 to 
November 1304 as recorded on the Pipe Roll (sec p. 94, n. i above). 
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IV 

THE CONQUEST OF NORMANDY 

1087-1135 

T he Norman rulen of England were disagreeable men, 
masterful, stem, and cruel. The characteristic genius for 
political organization and administrative elficiency, which 
had crowned with success every Norman enterprise, in the 
duchy itself, in Italy, and in England, was inherited only by the 
youngest of the Conqueror’s sons; but this and an aptitude for 
learning, usually greatly cxa^crated, were the only features 
which redeemed the otherwise unpleasant character of Henry. 
Robert, the eldest of the family, who never ruled in England, 
Robert Curthose as his father called him because of his small 
size,' was different from his brothers. He was not harsh or cmcl; 
he was in fact the reverse; he was too good-natured, too easy- 
going. He had perhaps the greatest faults of character; hb life 
was self-indulgent and purposeless. But he abo had far more 
attractive qualities than hu brothers, qualities which make him 
almost likeable. His personal courage was conspicuous; he con- 
ducted himself with distinction on the first Crusade where, it was 
said, neither Christian nor pagan could unhone him. He was 
affable, a good talker, and a go<^ counseller to anyone but him- 
self. His liberality was such that he could refuse nothing to any- 
one svho asked, and so he dissipated hb inheritance in a few 
weeks, granting away lands and castles to lawless barons and 
squandering hb substance on worthless courtiers. As quite a 
young man, even before the conquest of England, Robert had 
been designated by hb father as the future duke of Normandy 
and count of Maine; the designation had been more than once 
repeated ; and the Norman barons had taken to him the oath of 
fealty. Moreover, primogeniture was the general rule in Nor- 
mandy, William was not prepared to go back on hb promise 
though he had no illusions as to Robert's character and in fact 
expressed on his deathbed his conviction that under Robert 
Curthose the country would be wretchedly governed. And 
wretchedly governed it was. As a ruler Robert proved despic- 
able. He followed always the Ime of least resbtance; powerful 
’ Brim <crM or (hort leggings. Otdetietu VUnln (cd, Le FrevMt), ui 263. 

I?i0 » H 
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baronj were allowed to do as they pleased; wrongdoers went 
unpunished; and Robert soon merited the univcnal contempt 
of his subjects. 

The position in England was dlfiercnt from that inNormandy. 
There was no rule of primogeniture. It had been acquired by 
conquest and the kingship was elective. The Conqueror wished 
it for his second son, William, his &vouritc son, who had always 
been the most attached to himself and the most dutiful. He 
wrote therefore a letter to I.anfranc expressing his wish, and 
bade Rufus set off immediately to take possession of hb king- 
dom. The latter was in fact already at the coast, preparing to 
cross the Channel, when he recaved the news of his father’s 
death at Rouen. The induence which Archbishop Lanfranc 
cxercbed in England is remarkably shown by the absence of 
any sign of opposition to his carrying out the Conqueror’s wbh. 
'No one’, wrote Eadmer, ‘without hb consent could acquire 
the kingdom.’* Though it might well be argued that Henry, 
bom in England and bom of crowned parents, was the more 
fitting successor, or that Robert, the eldest son, had a better 
tide, no one at the time raised a hand in either’s behalf or so 
much as voiced their claim. There was not even the formality of 
an election. William I died on 9 September; on the 26th of the 
same month William II was crowned at ^'l’estminstcr. This 
short, thick-set, corpulent man with the niddy complexion, 
which gave him in hb osvn day the nickname of Rufus, was at 
the time of his accession about thirty years old. He had been 
carefully educated under the guidance of Lanlranc. But he had 
no taste for anything beyond hunting and military exercbes and 
gained little benefit from the instruction of that great master. 
^Villiam of Malmesbury has drawn hb character and makes 
what apology be can for him. But it amounts to very little: he 
was brave; he honoured hb father’s memory; he could at times 
act wbcly and with decuioo, as, for example, when Le Mans 
was besieged in xogg, he left the hunting-field and, in spite of 
the protests ofhb companions, crossed the Channel in a gale and 
sav^ the situation. But these occasions were rare. In other 
respects he seems to have richly merited the evil reputation he 
has left behind. He was a cynical, vain, capneious, ill-tempered 
man. He was blasphemous and scoffed at religion. The money 
he extorted from hb subjects he squandered on a mercenary 
* /JU.AW, p. 95. 
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army and a licentious court. The efleminate character of hb 
court, the absence of any mention of paramoun or bastards, the 
horror and reticence of the chroniclen regarding his penonal 
conduct make it tolerably certain that he indulged in unnatural 
vice.* From the moral standpoint he was probably the worst 
king that has occupied the throne of England. 

Of the youngest son, Henry, the Conqueror made a rich but 
landless man. He bequeathed him 5,000 pounds of silver. That 
Henry was a good man of business u shosvn by the recorded fact 
that then and there, while hb father lay dying, he weighed out 
hb legacy to be sure that there was no deficiency. He was 
undoubtedly a very competent, a very capable man with a real 
gift for statesmanship. But he had most of the bad qualities of 
hb brother Rufus as well. He was grasping, cruel, and lascivious. 
He was bom after the Conquest (1068) and in England, and he 
subsequently married a half-EngUsh wife. These facts have led 
hbtorians to regard Henry as almost an Englishman. But in 
truth hb general bearing b that of any other Anglo-Norman 
baron. He could Bauer the EngUsh when he had need of their 
help, but he really detested them, as Eadmer plainly tells us,* 
and carefully excluded them from any share in the government 
of the church or state. To contemporaries he appeared as an 
ideal king; to men who witnessed the utter wretchedness of the 
succeeding age, the reign of Henry with Its peace, order, and 
justice must have indeed appeared wholly admirable.* In 
reality this stem, relendess mao seems far removed from being 
the model of kingly virtues. 

The dispositions made by ^V^Ham I, unimpeachable on the 
ground of equity, were, on other grounds, injudicious and un- 
workable. For the last quarter ofa century the central feature in 
political history had been the Norman Conquest of England. 
Now it becomes the English Conquest of Normandy, a phase 
which lasts till the battle ofTlnchebrai in iioS, and which is 
due to the dispositions of ^VlII^am the Conqueror. The barons, 
having estates in the duchy and in the kingdom owed allegiance 

' Thu is indeed impliet] in the wonl*(^Eadm«r, flCa Anielmi, pp sjgf Thereu 
a touch of irony when William in a sdemn charter of logo bi^ the canons of 
Lincoln to lead chaite Lves {Rtgutnm XoCifuMWuun, ed. C. W. Foster, i. y) 

> p an 

’ One writer of the time, Henry of Huntingdon, frankly sdmits that the idealiza- 
tion of Henry u due to a comparuon with the misery of the period of anarchy 
{Hut Axglman, cd. Arnold, p. 956). 
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both to Robert and to \Villiam Rufus; so io the quarrels of the 
brotheis they were bound to break faith with one or other of 
their lords. This awkward stuation Ordericus Vitalis considen 
to be a primary motive for the support given by the Norman 
barons to the rebellion which broke out in the fint year of 
Rufus’s reign under the leadership of Bishop Odo of Bayeux 
and which had as its ostensible object the promotion of Duke 
Robert to the undivided rule of his Cither’s dominions. 

William on his deathbed, in a fit of remorse for his past 
severity, had released a group of important prisoners who had 
for some years languished in Norman dungeons: Earl Morcar, 
\\'ullhoth and Ulf, the brother and son of King Harold, and 
Duncan, the son of Malcolm Canmore who had been retained 
as a hostage for the good faith of the Scottish king.' There was 
also Odo of Bayeux whose ambitious designs had led to his 
summary arrest in io8a. He now gained his liberty only at the 
repeated and urgent entreaty of his brother, the count of Mor* 
tain; for William rightly judged that the ambitious earhbishop* 
could not be trusted farther than the gates ofhis prison. He was 
indeed no sooner at large and restored to bu earldom of Kent 
(Christmas 1087) than be began to stir up trouble. His own 
motive for raising rebellion was probably that William of Sc. 
Calais, bishop of Durham, and not himself, had the first place 
in the councils of Rufus, and be disliked the infiuence of 
Lanfiauc whom he regarded as largely responsible for his own 
imprisonment. But the separation of Normandy from England 
was no doubt the reason that it reemved as much support as it 
did. That ‘nearly all the Normans’ joined in the conspiracy is 
certainly an exaggeradon.’ There were not a few notable cxcep- 
doos such as Hugh, earl of Chester, dc \Varenne, and 

Robert Fitz Hamon. But even $0 it was sufUciently formidable 
to cause alarm. There were isolated and easily suppressed out- 
breaks in the east and midlands — at Norwich under Roger 
Bigod, in Leicestershire and Northamptonshire under Hugh de 

' Morcsr mnd WuUnoUi wvie brought to England by Rufuj and there thnut 
again into prison at Winebener. Monu ended hit Ide in captivity, but hli fellow 
pruoner was ultimately released and entered a monastery The other two were 
more fortunate, they fell into the bands of Duke Robert who knighted them and 

■ His sea] portrayi him as an cari on boneback on the obvene and as a ton. 
sured bishop on the reverse. JVrOhuls^br ffaimi'r fool ^Seair, Plate VIII. 

* Will Malmes., Ctsfa Rtpm, is. 361 Q 506) 
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Grcntmcsnil, the shcrifT of Leicester. Tliere was a more serious 
rising in the west, on the Welsh border where Roger de Mont- 
gomery, Roger de Lacy, and otherpowerful barons ofthe March 
pushed into Worcestcrsliire vthere they were defeated fay a force 
hastily got together by Bishop WuUstan; from Bristol AViIliam 
of Eu swept through Gloucestershire and despoiled the royal 
manor of Berkeley, while the bishop of Coutances and hb 
nephew, Robert de Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, made 
a plundenng raid through Somerset and ^\'iltshirc, burnt Bath, 
and were only checked when they reached Ilchester. But these 
were minor episodes of the rebellion. The serious danger was 
confined to the south-east — to Odo’s earldom of Kent and to 
Sussex where his brother, Robert of Mortain, garrisoned the 
castle of Pevensey. Here Rufus himself took charge. He captured 
the castle of Tonbridge and, after a s« weeks’ siege, that of 
Pevensey together with the two brothers Odo and Robert. He 
then marched to Rochester, the centre of resistance, which, by 
agreement, Odo was to induce the garrison to deliver over to 
him. But instead, either by accident or more probably by design, 
Odo himself fell into the hands of the rebels who resolutely pre- 
pared to witlutand the royal army. Although the great stone 
keep was not then standing— It was erected by William of 
Corbeil some forty or fifty years later — and even GundulPs 
walled enclosure may not have been begun,' nevertheless the 
Rochester earthworks must have been an effective fortification 
against the methods of siege warfare of the eleventh century; 
for the garrison held out for some time and were only driven to 
surrender by the pestilential condition into which the place was 
reduced. 

The collapse of the rebellion may be attributed to two main 
causes: first, the failure of Duke Robert to provide adequate 
support. He did not come over in person; he sent some troops 
under Eustace of Boulogne and Robert of Belleme who gar- 
risoned Rochester; another party reached the coast during the 
siege of Pevensey, but was prevented from landing and almost 
annihilated at sea. But a more important cause of failure was 
the assistance given to the king by the church and the native 
English. All but one of the bishops of English dioceses — all but 
^V^lllam of St. Calais of Durham — supported Rufus. The con- 
duct ofthe English is perhaps the most interesting feature ofthe 
* See Round, Cnfiif it MandmtU, pp 337 f. 
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rebellion. William the Conqueror's ^vemment had been con* 
cemed with providing for the security of the throne against 
native risings. The position is now reversed: the danger comes 
front rebellious Norman barons, and their rebellions are sup- 
pressed by the English levies. The English had taken some part 
in putting down the risings which had occurred between 1068 
and 1070; Wilham of Malmesbury records that there were 
English soldien in the army that William took with him in 1075 
to suppress a revolt in Maine; and the lyrd of ^Vorceste^shi^e 
was certainly in part responsible for the speedy collapse of the 
rising of the carls in the same year. Nevertheless it was probably 
fear of the Conqueror’s strong hand rather than any particular 
interest in his cause that impelled them to fight hb battles. But 
the part played by the English in the rebellion of Odo of Bayeux 
was on a far larger scale than in any previous rising. They sup- 
ported Rufus with enthusiasm. In 1088 William II enjoyed 
a popularity such as was never again accorded him. Proclama- 
tions were issued and the EngUsh came Docking to hu standard. 
At ^S’orcester and again at Rochester the success of the royal 
cause was due in the main to the Englbh f)Td. In return for 
thrir help the king made handsome prombes of good govern- 
ment, good laws, relief of taxation, and free hunting. The 
prombes were, of course, forgotten when the danger was past; 
laws were then set aside, taxation became more oppressive, and 
the forest laws were made even more severe. Untrustworthiness 
in respect of hb obligations was perhaps one of the traits in the 
king’s character which was most resented. IVTicn rebuked by 
Lanfninc for hb f^urc to keep hb promise, he is reported to 
have answered in a rage, ‘WTio can be expected to keep all hb 
promises?* Lanfranc died in May io8g, and with hb death was 
removed the only leslraint upon the conduct of Rufus. 

IVllliam dealt leniently with the rebeb. Odo alone was 
banbhed for ever from England. He retired to Normandy where 
he played a part in the politics of the duchy till he left with 
Duke Robert for the crusade. He never reached Syria, for he 
died on the way, at Palermo (February 1097). Some others 
sufTered confiscation of their lands and a temporary exile. 
Among these was William of St. Calab, bbhop ofDurham, who 
at fint had been the most trusted counsellor of Rufus, but whose 
conduct during the rebellion hul been exceedingly dubious. 
\Vlule the Durham writers testify to hb innocence and abo giv e 
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the fullest account of the business, all other contemporary 
authonlics unanimously condemn him. That they were right 
seems clear; for in the long-'drawn-out trial Archbishop Lan* 
franc took the chief part, and he would not accuse a fellow 
bishop without good reason. The case is interesting as the first 
state-trial of which we have a nearly contemporary report.* 
Bishop William was indicted for treason before the king’s court. 
He demanded, not unreasonably, that his temporalities, of 
which he had been deprived, should be restored to him until he 
had been found guilty; he claimed the privilege of his order; he 
claimed to be dealt with according to the canons, and even at 
one stage of the proceedings produced a copy of that famous 
forgery, the Pscudo-Isidorian Decretals (at that time, of course, 
fully accredited) to strengthen his case.* Further, he obstinately 
refused to recogniie the authority of the court composed, as it 
was, ‘of the king sitting in judgement with his bishops and 
barons, his shenfis and reeves, his huntsmen and other officers’. 
It was certainly a very secular court, but, as Lanfranc pointed 
out, it was not as a bishop but as a lord of a fief that he was 
undergoing his trial, and he reminded him of the judgement of 
the Conqueror on Odo who was sentenced not as bishop of 
Bayeux but as earl of Kent.* \N^lliam of St. Calais, however, 
clung steadfastly to his position. He demanded to clear himself 
by compurgation, and, when this was refused, declared his 
intention of appealing to Rome. Rufus retorted by demanding 
the surrender of Durham castle, and only on that condition 
would he permit him to leave the country. In the end the castle 
was delivered up (14 November) and the bishop was granted 
a safe conduct to pass out of the kingdom. He went to Nor- 
mandy, to the court of Duke Robert; but he did not pursue his 
threat of taking his case to Rome. We may indeed doubt the 

' Thu U conutined m a tract Dt mitata Wtllilmi Episnpi Pnim, printed 

by Amoldm hii edition erSymeonofDurbani. O^a (Rolli Send), 1. 170-93 For 
a criticism of ebu tract tee K F. OiSer, Englui Huloricet Rtuuw, Lm (1931), 
S»i-4i. 

* Thu was probably the Durham book, tbeD«rr(a l^nti/inini which BuhopU J- 
ham presented to the cathedral and which u now sn the library of Peierhouse. See 
Z.N StooVe,TluEngtuhOuireh»ndl)uFapa^{ig3t),p 79 

* Even as late at 1194 ihu dutuKtiODMrai insisted upon Cf. the cate of Hugh of 
Nonani, bishop of Coventry, who hadooospsred snih John in Richard I’t absence 
on crusade It was decided to subject bim*tothejudsmeni of bishops in that he was 
a buhop and to the judgment of laymen in that he was the Ling's sheriff'. Hove- 
den, ui. 243 
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sincerity of Bishop WiUIam’s championship of the rights of his 
order, for in the celebrated council of Rockingham not many 
years later we 6nd him stoutly supporting the king against the 
just demands of Anselm. But in the meantime he had been 
reconciled to ^Villiam. On the third anniversary of his sentence 
(14 November logi) he had been restored to his see and to the 
Hug's favour, and a few years later, perhaps at the Christmas 
court at Gloucester in 1093, the point on which he had stood so 
firmly at his trial was conc^ed. William Rufus granted him in 
free alms all the lands which he had formerly held in fee. The 
bishop could therefore no more be treated as a lay baron and 
subjected to the jurisdiction of a feudal court.* 

The rebellion of Odo of Bayeux was in reality a phase of the 
great struggle between the sons of William the Conqueror for 
the undirided doirumons of their lather. These dominions were 
now stUl more divided; for Robert, in straits for money, had 
parted with a Urge and valuable portion of his inheritance, the 
Cotentin and the Avranchin, to his brother Henry for 3,000 
pounds of silver. In the attempts of William Rufus to wrest the 
duchy from Robert, Henry takes a not unimportant part, fight- 
ing now on one side, now on the other, and sometimes even 
forced to play a lone band against both brothers at once. But 
there are other factors which affected the situation in these 
Norman wan, >Vho should possess Normandy, the fecHesr, 
inefficient Robert or the tyrannical Rufus, was obviously a 
matter of serious concern to the king of France. The territory 
under the control of the French Crown at this time comprised 
hardly more than Paris and a few castles and estates in its 
immediate neighbourhood; it was far weaker than Normandy 
had been in the days of I, smaller in extent, poorer in 

its resources, less centralized in government. Qearly it was to the 
advantage of the French monarchy that Rufus should be con- 
fined to his bland kingdom, that Normandy should remain 
under the ineffectual rule of Duke Robert. But unfortunately 
for France, its king, Philip I, was too lazy, self-indulgent, and 
unenterprbing to play an effective role. His spasmodic appear- 
ances on the theatre of war did not seriously embarrass^ViUiam 
* H H E# Cnst^, Contempomy Record of ite PoQti£catc of Rsonulf 
TUmbard’, m Arch AtUont, 4th jer., vn (1930), 35-8. This, however, djd not pre- 
vent Henry I from coofUcaujig certain famds ^ the bishop who succeeded bun 
(ruobard) at St. Albans on g June iioi. nus appears from a charter pruned 
ibid., p. j6, and from other charten of Ihit senes (pp. 43-50). 
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Rufus ; he was easily bought off. In 1089 his aid was solicited by 
Robert, and, in the expressive phrase of ^ViUiam of Malmes- 
bury,' ‘belclnng from daily excess he came hiccupping to the 
war’ ; but he accepted money *and returned to his feasting’. On 
another occasion he seems to have captured a castle or two. 
But hb intervention did little to check the progress of tlic 
conquest. 

The state of Normandy seemed to favour the projected 
invasion of ^Vllliam Rufus. It looked as though nothing was 
easier than to step in and take up the reins of government which 
Duke Robert was wholly incapable of holding. The condition 
of the country was deplorable; the ducal garrisons had been 
expelled from the castles which were then fortified by the barons 
and became centres of petty tyranny and violence; bands of 
freebooten roamed the country, plundering and robbing the 
churches and peasantry. Private war was the order of the day, 
and Robert made no attempt to restrain this lawlessness. The 
defenceless inhabitants would welcome a brutal tyrant like 
Rufus in preference to anarchy under Robert, and it is stated* 
that appeab from the oppressed churches supplied ^V’illiam with 
a motive for his hnt campaign. On the other hand, these law- 
less, freebooting barons, who were responsible for the desperate 
condition of affairs, preferred to have a merely nominal ruler, 
a ruler like Robert, to a man who might cxcrcbe an effective 
control over them. T)'pical of the Norman baron at his worst 
was Robert of Belleme, the eldest son of Roger de Montgomery 
and Mabel, the heiress of the ill-famed house ofTalvas. He had 
already succeeded to the estates of bb mother’s family, large 
stretches of country and numerous castles lying on the borders 
of Normandy, Maine, and Perchc; in course of years he was to 
add to hb territorial strength by the acquisition of hb father's 
lands in England* and the property of hb wife (who spent a 
large part of her married life in the dungeons of Belleme), the 
heiress of Count Guy of Fonthieu. The most powerful and the 

' Ctjla Jfegtm, II 363 ({ 307), The datea tupp 1 i«d in the OvitrKvrria 

pemted m Jlfctia/ in Hill in Coals, siv. 60 See David, Roinl Cmthon, 

P 5® 

* Ordenc, iii. 316 f The Khedule ofmjune* and loaei luffered by the ouns 
of Holy Trinity at Caen, printed by C. H. Haikioi, Hormaii Jniltluiieni, pp 63 f, 
providee a itnlung lUustrauon of despente condition of the churchei during 
the anarchy 

> Below, p. itf: 
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most dangerous ot the Norinan baronage, he was also the most 
repellent in character. In a society of ruffianly, bloodthirsty 
men, Robert ofBcUeme stands out as particularly atrocious; an 
evil, treacherous man with an insatiable ambition and a love of 
cruelty for cruelty’s saic; a medieval sadist whose ingenious 
barbarities were proverbial among the people of that time.’ 
Such men, and there were many like him on a lesser plane, did 
all they could to hinder a 6nal settlement of the Norman 
question. 

But the Norman barons had their vulnerable point. They 
were greedy of wealth, and RuTus was quick to sec that his 
object would be more easily gained by corrupting the venal 
barons than by storming their castles. That money not men was 
the mtun instrument employed is illustrated by an incident in 
the campaign of 1094. The king ordered, we are told, 20,000 of 
the English imlitia to be mobilbed for service in Normandy. 
When, however, they were assembled at Hastings ready to 
embark, he instructed his agent, RannulfFlambard, to takefrom 
them the money provided for their subsutenee (tor. each) and 
dupatch it to him abroad. The soldiers were sent home.* ^ the 
conquest of Normandy was achlex-ed by no victory in the field, 
by the capture of no strategic position, but by an adroit use of 
the money wrung from the church and bb English subjects. In 
this way, probably as early as 1089,’ he secured St. Valery at 
the mouth of the Somme, a useful port and base of operations 
for the attack on eastern Normandy. So, too, by bribery and 
diplomacy he won over the strong frontier-fortresses ofAumale, 
Eu, and Goumu. One after another the Norman strongholds 
Fell into his hands until be was master of the greater part of the 
duchy on the right bank of the Seine. Even in Rouen itself a 
popular rising in favour of Rufus, under the leadership of a 
wealthy citizen named Conan and inspired perhaps by the 
desire to retain the valuable trading connexion with England, 
was only suppressed after much street-fighting and bloc^shcd 
by the energy ofPrince Henry and Robert of Bclleme. All this 
happened in the course of the year 1090 wHle the king was sUU 
in England. He crossed the Channel about the end of January 

' See on him in pirticutar Heorr of Huntin^on, Epul it mttmpla munii, td. 
Arnold (Rolb Stt), p 310. 

• Florence of Worcester, sL 35, 

* SeeDavid, AeS>rtCiotiarr,pp.S3C " 
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1091* and his presence in the duchy was sufUciently alarming to 
rouse Robert to immediate action. But it was too late; cs'cn with 
Uie aid of his suzerain, the kingofFrance, whose help he once 
more solicited, he could not retrieve the position. The barons 
deserted in large numbers to Rufus's court at £u. There was 
nothing left for Robert but to accept such terms as he could get. 
These, which were arranged at Rouen and guaranteed by 
twelve prominent men from each side, were far from favourable. 
They amounted to a concession of the lands which Rufus had 
occupied, namely: the counties of£u and Aumale, the lordships 
of Goumai and Conches (the one foothold he had won to the 
west of the Seine), and the abbey of Fecamp. The grant seems 
also to have included Cherbourg and Mont St. Michel which 
were not the duke's to give, for they formed part of the land 
which he had already sold to his brother Henry. On hb side 
^Villiam Rufus bound himself to assbt his brother in therecovery 
of the lands which had been held by William the Conqueror but 
which had, since his death, rebelled against their duke, and !n 
particular the eounty of Maine. 

The campaign for the recovery of Maine was not carried 
out; instead Robert and Rufus turned their arms against their 
youngest brother, Henry, who was preparing to resut the 
execution of the provision of the treaty which had assigned two 
of hb possessions, Cherbourg and Mont St. Michel, to the king 
of England, He was attacked by the combined forces of hb 
brothers, besieged at Mont St. Michel, and driven out of the 
Cotentin. Once more he was reduced to the position of a land- 
less adventurer. During the summer of 1091 William and Robert 
acting together made some effort to restore order in the turbulent 
duchy. The Consuitwlines et Justieie,^ drawn up at Caen on 18 
July logi as a result of an inquest concerning the rights and 
privileges of the duke, indicate a serious attempt to re-establish 
and eriforce authority in Normandy. That it failed in its object 
was owing to the fact that affairs in England, dbturbances on 
the ^Vclsh and Scotlbh borden, uigendy demanded the pre- 
sence of the king on the other side of the Channel. But the 
brotherly concord, so surprbingly demonstrated by die events of 

' On 37 January he granteiS a charter to Joim, bishop of Bath, >t Dover This 
was presumably just before be embarked IwNormandv. Davu, Kigeiia, no 315. 

* The document is pnnted and disctased by C. H. Kaikins, Borman Iiultainant, 
App D. 
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most dangerous ot the Norman baronage, he was also the most 
repellent in character. In a society of ruffianly, bloodlHrsty 
men, Robert of Bclleme stands out as particularly atrocious; an 
evil, treacherous man with an insatiable ambition and a love of 
cruelty for cruelty’s sake; a medieval sadist whose ingemous 
barbarities were proverbial among the people of that time. 
Such men, and there were many like him on a lesser plane, did 
all they could to hinder a final settlement of the Norman 
question. 

But the Norman barons had tbeir vulnerable point. Th^ 
were greedy of wealth, and Rufus was quick to sec that his 
object would be more easily gained by corrupting the venal 
barons than by storming their castles. That money not men was 
the main instrument employed is illustrated by an incident in 
the campaign of 1094. The king ordered, we are told, 20,000 of 
the English militia to be mobilized for service in Normandy. 
When, however, they were assembled at Hastings ready to 
embark, he instructed hu agent, Ranaulf Flambard, to take from 
them the money provided for ffieir subsutenee (tor. each) and 
dispatch it to him abroad. The soldiers were sent home.* So the 
conquest of Normandy was achieved by no victory in the field, 
by the capture of no strate^c position, but by an adroit use of 
the money wrung from the church and his English subjects. In 
this way, probably as early as 1089,’ he secured St. Valery at 
the mouth of the Somme, a useful port and base of operations 
for the attack on eastern Nonnandy. So, too, by bribery and 
diplomacy he won over the strong frontier-fortresses of Aumalc, 
Eu, and Goumai, One atlcr another the Norman strongholds 
fell into his hands until he was master of the greater part of the 
duchy on the right bank of the Seise. Even in Rouen itself a 
popular rising is favour of Rufus, under the leadership of a 
wealthy citizen named Conan and iiupired perhaps by the 
desire to retain the valuable trading connexion with England, 
was only suppressed after much street-fighting and bloc^hed 
by the energy of Prince Henry and Robert orBellcme. All this 
happened in the course of the year 1090 while the king was still 
in England. He crossed the Channel about the end of January 

’ on him in particular f Imry of ItuoUnedon, Efut. it emlmpta nviii, 
Arar'ld (Relii S«r ), p s>o. 

* Florence of WorcCTier, u. S5- 

* See Davul, Jltitrt CmAut, pp. 33 E " 
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1091' and his presence in the duchy was sufficiently alarming to 
rouse Robert to immediate action. But it was too late; even with 
the aid of his suzerain, the Ling ofFrance, whose help he once 
more solicited, he could not retrieve the position. The barons 
deserted in large numbers to Rufus's court at Eu. There was 
nothing led for Robert but to accept such terms as he could get. 
These, which were arranged at Rouen and guaranteed by 
twelve prominent men from each side, were far from favourable. 
They amounted to a concession of the lands which Rufus had 
occupied, namely : the counties of £u and Aumalc, the lordships 
of Goumai and Conches (the one foothold he had won to the 
west of the Seine), and the abbey of Fifeamp. The grant seems 
abo to have included Cherbourg and Nfont St. Michel which 
were not the duke's to give, for they formed part of the land 
which he had already sold to his brother Henry. On his side 
^Villiam Rufus bound himself to assist his brother in the recovery 
of the lands which had been held by Wiliam the Conqueror but 
which had, since his death, rebell^ against their duU, and in 
particular the county of Maine. 

The campaign for the recovery of Maine was not carried 
out; instead Robert and Rufus turned their arms against their 
youngest brother, Henry, who was preparing to resist the 
execution of the provision of the treaty which had assigned two 
of hb possessions, Cherbourg and Mont St. Michel, to the king 
of England. He was attacked by the combined forces of hb 
brothen, besieged at Mont St. Mkhel, and driven out of the 
Cotentin. Once more he was reduced to the position ofa land- 
less adventurer. During the summer of logi William and Robert 
acting together made some effort to restore order in the turbulent 
duchy. The Consuttudinu tl Justieie^ drasvn up at Caen on j8 
July logi as a result of an inquest concerning the rights and 
privileges of the duke, indicate a serious attempt to re-esiabllsh 
and enforce authonty in Nonnandy. That it failed in its object 
was owing to the fact that affairs in England, disturbances on 
the Welsh and Scottbh borders, urgently demanded the pre- 
sence of the king on the other side of the Channel. But the 
brotherly concord, so surprbingly demonstrated by tlie events of 

* On 27 January he granted a charter to John, bishop of Bath, at Dover This 
tvas presumably just before heembarfccdlbr Normandy Davis, itrrrica, no 315 

* The document 11 printed and by G H Haskins, Akraioa litsUDilum, 
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the last months, ^^'as not destroyed by ^V’llliam’s dqiarture >n 
August, for Robert and even the shamefully treated Henry 
accompanied him to England, and the svhole family took part 
in the Scottish campaign made in the autumn of that year.' 

Robert Cutlhose was back in his duchy by Christmas logi » 
but Rufus made no suggestion of accompanying him to con* 
tinue the good work of restoring order which had been so frutt* 
fully begun before it svas broken off by his sudden return^ to 
England. So the duke was left to fight his own battles in Maine 
and to intervene as ineffectively as ev'Cr in the feuds and rebel- 
lions ofhis turbulent subjects. This surly treatment was bitterly 
resented by Robert who made, through his envoys, a formal 
complaint at the Christmas court (1093) at Gloucester that 
\S'i\hatn had not carried out Ws pan of the treaty of Rouen. 
This reopened the Norman question and stimulated Rufus to 
renew his attempt to conquer the duchy. But the campaign of 
1094 left things pretty much as they were. Conferences and 
attempts at arbitration failed;* and such success as William 
gained by his money and roereenari» was more than counter- 
acted by victories of Robert and Ws ally, the king of France, In 
other parts of the duchy. At one moment William’s firm position 
in eastern Normandy was threatened. But a substantial bribe 
induced King Philip to withdraw from the campaign and tit* 
situation svas saved. In thee later stages of Uie Norman war the 
youngest brother Henry had added to the embarrassments of 
Duke Robert. In 1092 he had become lord ofDomfront at the 
imitation of the inhabitants who had suffered terribly from the 
brutal oppressions of Robert ofBelUmc. Using it as a base of 
operations he proceeded to reconquer the Cotentin, an enter- 
prise in which he met wich considerable success. This had been 
done with the encouragement of Rufus who in 1095, being 
detained in his own ktn^om by more urgent affairs, entrusted 
him with the direction of hu Norman interests. 

' Tlw time broU>*Ti ippear u wtuMsn toachsrtrrorwillis'n.buhopoTDur- 
tum, «rba wu rntored to ku p-e on 14 Now. (Davu, Rdftsu, no. 318). \V. T»rttr 
(£<r{7 rp'tiAtfiCitfbrt, DO. 918] dam it to December, 00 the tetuni Journey from 
SeoUaad. 

• A. rikbe, l» Rip* i$ F'.JW A Frnc* pp. *58 ff, dtjup* In- 

reniouUy but uonwvindngly that do umwccenful irbitratioa bv King Tbil'pi 
'•Vucb t)« luppoen took pl«cc in the Vextn ecihet 11 ronioue or Chaumonl, wu 
only event of RuAu'i erpediUoa rf 1094, end th»t the event* reUted by the 
Cn(luh chranielm rvolly belong totheprevwuiemnipoicoer lO^te-i.Fora reiiiU- 
tKnoribcbrpDttM*o$reak>.Danii.«|>.c>i,t>.86.n mj. 
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The matter that occupied the Idng’i attention in England in 
1095 was a baronial revolt. lu leader was Robert de Mowbray, 
earl of Northumberland. He is described as a morose, taciturn 
man, strong and virile, swarthy and exceedingly hairy. He had 
rifled the cargoes of a few Norwepan trading vessels which had 
put into a Northumbrian port. On the complaint of the des- 
poiled merchants, he was summoned before the king to answer 
for this act of lawlessness; but instead of appearing before the 
court he broke into rebellion. We cannot, however, believe that 
this trivial incident was the cause of a conspiracy the purpose of 
which was to deprive the king of his life and throne. Rather we 
may suppose it supplied the occasion for a revolt which had 
been long maturing against the despotic government of kVilliam 
Rufus. The conspirators belonged to the leading Norman 
families; they were, for the most part, the tame men who had 
rebelled in 1088; Robert de Mowbray himself, Roger de 
Lacy, Gilbert of Clare, and ^\'illiam of £u bad all taken a 
prominent part in the earlier rising. It was a Norman rebellion 
and it is probable (hat these barons were in touch with (he 
barons on the other side of the Channel, perhaps even with 
Duke Robert himself; but they proposed, we are informed, to 
set not Robert, but Stephen of Aur^e, the son of William Ts 
sister Adelaide and Odo of Champagne, lord of Holdemess, 
upon the throne.' The danger was certainly serious, for Anselm 
in a letter to the papal legate, Walter of Albano, speaks of the 
daily expectation that the enemy from across the sea would 
invade England by the ports in the vicinity of Canterbury.* 
The king acted with promptness and energy. He marched 
northward with a strong army drawn from all parts of the 
country and Imd siege to the earl’s castles of Tynemouth and 
Bamborough. Tynemouth fell after a siege of two months; 
Bamborough held out longer both because of the great strength 
of its position and because WJliam was called off to deal with 
an incunion by the Welsh. In his absence the earl was enticed 
from his castle by a trick and captured; but hu wife, Matilda de 
Laigle, still held out on the impregnable rock until, under the 
threat that her husband’s eyes would be put out unless the 
castle was immediately surrendered, she was forced to yield. 
The fall of Bamborough ended the rebellion. William had 

• Florerce of WoTtesWT, n 38 

Anielmt0pna0m3aa,Kd.V.& Schmitt, iv , igi. 
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found by experience that his Icmcncy after the revolt of 1088 
had not been rewarded by subsequent loyalty. He therefore dealt 
severely with the rebels at bis court at Salisbury in January 
1096. Robert dc Mowbray dragged out a long imprison- 
ment until, according to one tradition, he was allowed to enter 
religion at St. Albans; his gallant wife, thus deprived of con- 
jugal felicity, obtained a licence &om Pope Paschal II to con- 
tract a second marriage with Nigel de Albini. Others received 
more or less harsh sentences: some were deprived of their Eng- 
lish lands; some paid heavy fines. William of Eu appealed of 
treason, failed in the judicial combat, and was blinded and 
castrated; his kinsman and steward, William de Alderi, though 
he protested his innocence, was whipped at every church in 
Salisbury and then hanged. After thb there were no more 
baronial revolts during the tdgn. 

William Rufus, as we have seen, preferred paying out money 
to fighting battles. In this year, 1096, an unlooked-for oppor- 
ti^ty praented itself of acquiring the duchy of Normandy by 
his favourite method of atta^ Inspired by the enthusiasm which 
after the council of Clermont spread through western Europe 
and esped^y through France, Duke Robert took the cross. 
But cnisa^ng was expensive and Robert Curthose was in- 
vctcratcly impecunious. He must raise money on his duchy. So 
the bargain was struck. Through the mediation of Gcrento, 
abbot of Sc Bemgnus at Dijon, the brothers were once more 
recon^cd, and Normandy was pledged to William for three 
yean in return for a sum of 10,000 marks of silver. There were 
bitter complaints about the exorbitance of the taxation raised 
to meet tlus obligation. It is stated that the barons granted a 
geld of on the hide. If this was so, it seems that ^Vllliam here 
was acting in a perfectly regular manner. Though there is no 
other record of a levy ofDanegcId in the reign, it was probably 
taken when occasion demanded. Nor for an emergency was the 
mte unduly high. Certainly the normal rate both before the 
Norman Conquest and in later times was 2J.; but yVilliam I, 
when a Scandinavian invaaon was threatened in 1084, had 
levied it at the rate of &. on the hide. The rather pettish com- 
plaints of the ccdcsiastical writers can be explained by the fact 
that the church was not, as heretofore, exempted. They seem 
indeed to have found some difficulty in raising the money; in 
some cases they seem to have bad to sell their church plate, and 



CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE VEXIN AND MAINE III 
Anselm had to borrow his contribution from the monks of 
Canterbury on the security of his manor of Pcckham.* 

Under \ViUiam Rufus Nomandy, like England, was op- 
pressed and downtrodden. But that it was efficiently go%‘cmed 
is demonstrated by the few acts which have survived j they show 
‘the regular mechanism of An^o-Norman administration at 
work’.* Morcoscr, we hear far less of those interminable private 
feuds which, in the yean before 1096, fill the pages of Orderic’s 
history wiili tedious monotony.* On the whole, therefore, it may 
be assumed that Normandy benefited by the change of masters. 
Secure of the duchy, ^S’ilham began to look farther afield ; he is 
said by Sugcr, the minister and biographer ofLouis VI, to have 
aspired to the throne of France, and there may be some truth in 
the statement. Just before hu death he was, it seems, bargaining 
for Aquitaine whose duke was about to set off for the Holy Land. 
But his attention was fint directed towards the extension of his 
immediate Crontien, to the conquest of the French Vexin and 
Maine, both of which had been the cause of unceasing trouble 
to the Conqueror. The first of these lay between Normandy and 
the Isle de France, the second between Normandy and Anjou. 
The attempt to conquer them would certainly therefore entail 
war with both the king of France and the count of Anjou. These 
campaigns occupy the last years of Rufus’s reign and they arc 
characterized by the same features as the wan for the conquest 
of Normandy: they begin with energy and determination, but 
flicker out, leaving behind no decisive result. In the attack on 
the Vexin in 1097 ^VllIiaIn Rufus had all the advantage on his 
side; he had men, money, and military experience, things in 

' H. W. C Dani, EntUufi uniir tkt AVsioni A^gmu, p I oB, arguei that 
there were two duUncI exaction* unpoeed, an aid and a Oanegeld Thu, however, 
doei not teem to be necessarily implied in the rather vague words of Florence of 
Worcester (iL 40) and Eadmer {Hut > p 74). the texts on which he relies. AU 
that they imply is that some gave voluntary contributions The only coherent 
statement u that contained m the Ufa EAmtA Cwi^ieru In Liebermann't Du 
Cuila Ja AngeltathstTi, i 636. Tpsi (barooes) auteia concesserunt e> quacuorsolidos 
de unaquaque hyda, lanctam eccletiam non exaplentes.' It may have been on this 
occasion that the board of nearly 13.000 pennies, many oF them newly minted, were 
buned m a leaden box at Beaworth, Hants, perhaps in order to escape the notice 
of the tax colleclon SeeJ H tUniiv/,Hutnj^Ou Hn'etiua a/fht Kiniie/England, 
1.7. But cf G C.3rooVt,Calatcgmt/EiitUiliCtnivil/uBnluhMusain.T/uJtermm 

Riitft, 1, pp. xxi-Tiu. 

* Haskins, Mormait /nilift‘lK’'ir, p. 8). 

* The fact that a number of the Nomian barons accompanied Robert to 
Palestine may have also contnbuted to the absence of private war durutg theie 
years.Fora lutof Ihecruiadiag baronsxecDayii^ Ad^-ZCurMow, App D. 
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>v]uch his opponents were altogether deficient Philip of France, 
always lacHng in vigour, was now too fat to take the field; his 
son, Louis, to whom the task of defending the Vcxin was en- 
tmsted, was still young, not sbctecn years of age, and untrained. 
But in spite of his youth, his ineipcrience, and the meagrtness 
of his resources, he did surprmngly well. He cflcclivcly pre- 
vented the English from making any real headway. Nor was 
Rufus any more successful when he resumed the campaign in 
the autumn of 1098; both Pontoisc and Chaumont, the great 
castles that guard the Vcxin and the approaches to France, 
resisted his attack, and even when he was joined by Duke 
William of Aquitaine be failed to accomplish anything beyond 
the devastafion of the surroundmg country. The castles south 
of the Seine, Montfort and Epemon, which he besieged, held 
out against him, and he was forced to come to terms. The only 
enduring monument of this inglorious war was the erection of 
the great fortress of Gison, the work of the finest military ardu* 
tect of the day, Robert of BellSme. Thu stronghold on the right 
bank of the Epte, a few miles to the west of Chaumont, was 
destined to play an important part in the wars between England 
and France during the twelfth century.* 

In Maine ^VUliam met with better success, but rather by good 
fortune than anything else. After many ridssitudes Maine had 
passed under the rule of Count Helias of La Fliche, a young, 
energetic, and deservedly popular patriot, a grandson of the old 
count, Herbert ^Vake'Dog. Unluckily be fcU into an ambush 
and was captured by Robert of Bcllcme who handed him over 
to Rufus. In this way Le Maiu came under English control. 
But serious revolts supported by the Angevins required his 
presence there on more than one occasion (1098-9); and after 
his death it slipped away again from its allegiance to the English 
Crown. Helias was the last independent count of Maine, for his 
daughter and heiress married the younger Fulk, the heir of 
Anjou. In this way Mrine became absorbed in Anjou, and with 
Anjou passed once more under the English Crown in the time 
ofHenry II.* 

' Tlieeuile wu, bowever, rebintt br Hearr II between 1161 «od 1161, 

and It wis further itrefi^ihcQ^ bjr PbOip Auruitui when it c^me into his hsnds In 
1193 Little therefore, if sny, of the estant remins owe their on^n to the genius ef 

Robert of BeUime. See C, Enlsrt, afoaarf Awyoue, Ft. a (1933). u. 

566. 575 

• [Swauusw/erov/sf,] 
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The duchy of Normandy had been pavmcd, not granted in 
perpetuity, to Rufus. Robert was now on bis way home from the 
Holy Land with a greatly enhanced reputation, for on the 
Crusade he had conducted himsdfwith marked distinction. He 
became a great hero of romance round whom, aAer his death, 
legends grew.' On his homeward voyage he stopped in south 
Italy, and there married Sibyl, the daughter of a rich Apulian 
count, Geoffrey of Convenana, a nephew of Robert Guiscard. 
With hi5 svife he obtained a handsome dowry, luilicient indeed 
to enable him to redeem his duchy from pledge. Rufus, how- 
ever, had no intention of restoring Normandy and was probably 
preparing to contest his brother’s return when he met with his 
fatal accident in the New Forest. 

In the late afternoon ofThunday, o August, William Rufus 
was struck hy an arrow while hunting near Brockenhurst. The 
body of the dead king was left deserted and unattended until 
some peasants thrust it on a rough farm cart and brought it to 
^Vinchester svhere it was unceremoniously buried beneath the 
tower. So much we defmitely know. ^Ve can accept with toler- 
able certainty the fact upon which nearly all the authoriUes 
agree, namely, that Walter Tirel, lord of Poix in Fonthieu, dis- 
charged the Dital arrow.* But was It an accidental hit or was it 
deliberate shooting? This is a question that can never be deter- 
mined. There arc, however, some facts which look ugly, which 
seem to suggest a plot. Hrel fled immediately across the seas; 

' Gaston Farit even belirved him to be the hero oTa whole poetic cycle now loth 
See C. VV. David. Op. eit , ch. vui 

* It It true that he later tsterted oi oath that be wh not la that part of the 
forest or even law the hing at all that day (Su^, Vu it Imi U Cnt (ed. Molinier, 
CotUelionitTttUs),}} 6). But it udifBcultloundentaodhow such a itroogly estalw 
luhed tradition could ^ve ^rown up without (burtdation. 
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his \vifc was of the family of Clare, and his father-in-law had 
enfeoffed him tvith lands in Essex; bis two brothers-in-law, 
Gilbert and Roger of Clare, were members of the small party 
Uiat hunted with the king that day.’ Henry 'vas also there, 
and he bad most to gain by his brother’s death. His actions 
seem to be premeditated . wholly disregarding his dead brother, 
be rode straight for ^Vinchester, seired the treasury (always the 
fint act of a usurping king), and the next day had himself 
elected On 5 August, three days after the death of Rufus, he 
was crowned at ^V’e3tIninste^. Finally, it may be added, when 
his position on the throne was assur^, he treated the family of 
Clare with marked fa\-our.* There is, at the least, enough evi- 
dence to arouse the suspicion that the sudden end of Rufus was 
the result of a conspiracy formed andorganlred among members 
of the house of Clare, a conspiracy of which Henry himself was 
cognizant. 

In the first months Henry got through a trcmcodom quantity 
of work, work intended to impress on his subjects that the bad 
old wa)^ of his brother had passed and that things were to be 
very differently conducted under the new regime. Never were 
Henry's qualities of efficiency and statesmanship displayed to 
better advantage than by these initial acts. In his coronation 
charter^ he peremptorily disavowed the methods of Rufus: *I 
abolish’, he declai^ In the fint clause, ‘all the evil practices 
with which the realm of England svas unjustly oppressed’, and 
he then proceeds to outline the smooth and orderly justice 
which was to obtain for the future. In a tactful letter he an- 
nounced his election to Anselm and urged his immediate return 
from his voluntary cdle, and the archbishop complied with such 
good speed that he was back in England before Michaelmas. 
Confidence in bis good intendons was increased when he thrust 
Rannulf Flambard, the agent of Rufus’s worst oppressions, into 
the Tower, For a time he was even persuaded to give up his 
mistresses and to lead a respectable life with bb virtuous and 
pious Anglo-Scottish queen, Matilda, whom he married on 

'Tb9efactiwcRpoint«<]0utb)rJ.H.Rouz)d./»iii/£v2in<r.p 474- 

• Round, ibid. Cf also F. It, ai PmVct; Tte Total law* and the Death 
of MlUiam Rufua', ta £•/ Mtf. Km. cavti (19 ■*}, eS S'., where the detail* are 
elaborated. 

• Copiei cf the charter were appamtlr made for each eounty and were pre- 
•erred a* reeord* is the cathedraU and prioapa! abbeja. See R. L- Poole, Ssii^a la 
Ormtltff tU pp. 30S L 
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1 1 November in the first year of his reign.’ By these salutary 
measures and undertakings he sought to establish his position 
on the throne. His title w’as also recognized on the Continent in 
the most gratifying ss’ay; Louis, who during the last yean of 
King Philip ^rtually ruled in Fiance, came over in person to 
attend Henry’s first Christmas court at Westminster. But there 
was still danger ahead. Duke Robert of Normandy was back in 
hu duchy by September, and his chum to the throne of England 
had been voiced even before the election of Henry, on the very 
day of \\’illiam’8 sudden death, by W’iUiam of Breteuil, one of 
the hunting party, the brother of Roger, earl of Hereford, and 
Robert himself is said to have assumed the title when staying at 
Salerno to be cured of a wound on his return from Syria.* 

In the history of the relations of England and Normandy the 
opening scene of the new reign is a repetition of the opening 
scene of the last : a rebellion in favour of Robert’s claim to the 
English crown. Again it was supported by a significant body of 
Norman nobility both In England and in Normandy; again it 
was organized by a recently imprisoned bishop. Tlie part of 
Odo is played by Rannulf Plambard who on 5 February t tor 
escaped from the Tower and crossed to Normandy. Henry, who 
was genuinely alarmed, made extravagant promises of good 
government; be sent writs to all the counties rcafiirming bis 
coronation charter and bidding his subjects to bind themselves 
to defend his realm against aU men and especially against his 


’ Sh? changed berbaptlimi] nazneEadgYthorEdiihtDhtauIdaonhermarriagc. 
She wa, the greal-granddaugbter of EHnwind Iroiuulei 
Edmund II 


EdwardyA gatha 7 m«*ofEnipef« Heniy 11 
itheling MargaretyMakolm Canmore 


Matilda— ( 1 ) Emperor MatJda— King 
Henry V; Stephen 

(a) Geoffrey 
of Anjou 

The metrical treitue on hygiene, the Ftpmtn Samtatu Saltrm, u thought to 
“fe been dedicated to him as king It begina ‘Aaglorum regi icnbit ichola toU 
oalerni’. See tUshdall, MedtmU Uiuamtlut, ed. Powicke and Eroden, i, p. 8j. 
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brother Duke Robert of Normandy.* The country tvas thrown 
momentarily into chaos; there was consternation everj'>vhere; 
only Anselm kept his head. He plays in rioi the part that 
I^nfranc had played in 1088. But probably the danger was 
exaggerated, for the conspiracy ended very tamely. It svas 
frustrated, as in the presnous rcbdlion, by the alliance of the 
church and the native English. The shire-lmdes were wholly at 
Henry’s disposal. William of hfalmcsbury gives us a description 
of the king pcnonally superv-ising their training, going through 
the ranks, and instructing them how to meet cavalry. But there 
was no fighting to be done. Robert’s army, a considerable force 
of cavalry, archen, and foot, was mobilized at Ec Treport- 
Through the treachery ofsome of Henry’s tailors, this army was 
safely convoyed across the Channel and piloted into Portsmouth 
harbour where the king, whose troops were at Pc\’enscy, wus 
least expeedng him (at July). Passing by Winchester on the 
road to London, Robert came up with his brother at Alton. 
There a treaty >vas arranged and ratified by the oaths of twelve 
barons from each side, the terms of which seem to have amounted 
to a recognition by Robert oFHenr/s title to the English crown 
in return for an annuity of 3,000 marks. Henry further renounced 
all clrims to lands in Notmandy except the fortress of Domfront. 
Fmally, an amnesty protcctrf the duke’s supporters from 
punishment. 

Robert, it appean, was duped into surrendering a most 
favourable position, for, if his backing was anything like as 
strong as the narratives surest, witha bttle more resolution and 
vigour he xsught have brought his invasion to a successful issue. 
From Henry’s point of view the treaty svas simply a means of 
getting out of an awkivard situation. He had no intention 
of long continuing to pay the pension of 3,000 marks,* nor of 
seriously respecting the amnesty. Rannulf Hambard, who was 
generally believed to be the chief organizer of the invasion, was 
certainly restored to faN-our and to ^ bishopric; he was recon- 

' writ addnssed to the ihtie OMit cf h.. been preserved and 

printed by W. H. Stevenson in £itr. Hut. Rn xid (1906), 505 S., and by Canon 
C.W.Fo*terintlieR,;ufrvadxftfia,n>nin.L47(line^Rea>rdSoc.S7) Forthe 
test rf the rcisue of the Coronatna C3unei see Ludwig £«{. Hist. Rta. xU 
{i9»^. S»«-3'- 

• Cf. WaL hlahnes., Cota Arm, n. 47a (J jgj)- ‘a promise of 3,000 marls 
deceiTcd the easy oeduhty oT the earl* The payments ceased in 1 103 when Robert, 
viutiog Esgtand to Intercede on behalf of the outlawed William de IVarenne, was 
foRcd to give it up. 
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ciled to tljc king, absoK-ed by both archbbhops, and fully rein- 
vested with hu lands.* Rannuirssubsequentcareer.spent largely 
in Normandy, probably supplies the motive for Henry’s leniency 
in 1 loi . The king no doubt bought that this dexterous intriguer 
tvould be useful to him in connexion with his future designs on 
the duchy.* 

But the treatment of Rarmulf Flambard was exceptional. With- 
out openly violating the treaty, Henry found ways and means 
of ridding himself of the more prominent Normans who had 
opposed him. They were arraigned before the king’s court for 
some, often quite trivial, breach of the law and heavily fined or 
deprived of their English lands. Among others dealt with in this 
manner was Robert of BelUme who had played a leading part, 
wholly unscrupulously, in almost every trouble that had arisen 
during the previous reign. His activities had then been mainly 
confined to Normandy. But in to^, on the death ofhis brother 
Hugh in ^Vales, he had by the payment of an enormous relief— 
jCs.ooo is the sum named— acquired the English estates of the 
bouse of Montgomery. These comprised, besides the great 
earldom of Shrewsbury, the lordship of Arundel and a number 
of castles and properties scattered through many counties. He 
had thus become the most powerful of the barons in England 
and no longer confined his activities to Normandy. As a sup- 
porter of Duke Robert in the recent invasion, Henry was deter- 
mined to get rid of this dangerous man. He went to work warily 
and judicially; for a whole year his spies were busy collecting 
evidence on which to take proceedings. The result was that the 
carl was summoned to answer at the king’s court to an indict- 
ment of forty-five separate charges (iioa). Robert ofBellime 
did not wait to stand his trial where an advene verdict would be 
a foregone conclusion; instead he put his strongholds in a state 
of defence. The king took the fidd in person, and one afier 
another the castles were surrendered — Aiimdel, Tickhill, Bridg- 

' Thii fact, hitherto regarded aa doublAil oa account of the itatenent of Orderi- 
ctu Vitahs (i<r. 273) that he was not reconciled <0 the king till alter (he battle of 
Tlnchebnu, 1 1 06, has been dehmldr proved by charten published by H. H E. 
Craster, in Arek. Atluna, 4(h ser , v» (1930). 4a IE 

* In Normandy he obtained a dominating laflueoee over the see of Luieux 
(ll02),‘nooutpraesul,iedutpraese^'asOtdeResayi(iv 1 t7),formtothebishopne 
Itself he thrust first his brother, then bis son, apparently a boy twelve years old. 
blltimately alter Henry’s victory in 1106 RanDulfhanded ever IJsieua to the Ling. 
On FUmbacd’t career see R. W. Sootben, ’Rannulf Flambard and Eatly Anglo- 
Norman AdministraUon' In Tram. IL Hut 5a* , 4ih ser , an. - 
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north, and finally Shre\s'sbury where Robert himself submitted. 
The enthusiasm with which the news of his capture and banish* 
tnent was received is some mdicatioii of the terror svhich the 
carl inspired. The sentiment of joy and relief is reflected in a 
fragment of a popular ballad which Orderic has preserved:* 
‘Gaude, rex Henrice, Dominoque Deo gratias age, quia tu libere 
coepisti regnare, ex quo Rodbeitum dc Bclismo vicisti ct de fini* 
bus regni tui expulisti.* 

Robert of Belleme worked off his rage and humiliation by 
perpetrating the most ruthless atrocities on the unhappy duchy, 
already tom and troubled by bloody private wars. Unoffending 
peasants, defenceless women, and churchmea were respected as 
little as the armed combatants. For a time a reign of terror pre- 
vailed in Normandy. Duke Robert offered some feeble resistance; 
but he was soon driven from the field by a crushing defeat and 
forced to concludea discreditable peace svith his powerful vassal. 

Sndh being the sute of affam in Normandy, it is not surpris- 
ing that we hear of refugees abandoning thdr country to seek 
the shelter of Henry’s court and to beg him to take steps to end 
the anarchy. Ivo, bishop of Cbaitres, deeply impress^ by Ac 
scandals that were allowed to go on — be was specially referring 
to the scandal in thedloceseof iirieux* — wrote to tbeldng’s chirf 
adviser, Count Robert of Meulan, urging bim to persuade his 
master to come to the help of the oppressed churches of Nor- 
mandy. These appeals provided good moral grounds for a 
policy upon which Henry, there can be little doubt, was already 
decided, namely, the conquest of Normandy. He was drawing 
up his plans with care. Albanccs were formed with all the powers 
that bordered on the duchy : the friendship of France had already 
been secured when, as we have seen, Louis had penonally 
visited Henry immediately after bis accession; in tjoi a treaty 
was concluded with Count Robert of Flanders according to the 
terms of which in return for an annual subsidy the count was to 
proride a force of a thousand knights for the king’s service-’ It 
' i’ 177. _ * Above, p. 117,0.2. 

* Tbe onginil a pmened toiong (lie rec o rdi oT (be exchequer and has been 
ptuttedbyHe&rae, Cti<TAt(ff,pp.^C.»nd intbeFMdtrs (Record CoastamMuO, 
I. 7 (vroaelv dated 1 103). It bcloa^ (o tbe year 1 lot since it is actcsied by the 
ebanceUor WUllazn Ciflard who resigned faia m April not shortly after bis 

appnotmeot to the bishopric of Wiacbesier. Tbe amount of tbe subsidy b illegible; 
it IS pven by Ilearne as 500 pouiidi. m die Eredfre as 400 marks. Tbe fonser b 
more likeiv to be correct for the doeanxsi may well have been still legible when 
tbe was published in 17A 
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was probablyaboutthb lime, too, thatHcnry entered into agree- 
ments with tlie southern and western nciglibours of Normandy, 
^^ith Maine, Anjou, and Brittany, for all these countries sent 
contingents to his army in Uie decisive campaign of i io6 
Robert Curthosc was therefore effectively prevented from enlist- 
ing, as he had in his wan with UTUiam Rufus, aid from outside. 
Furthermore, by cautious intcr\'ention in tlie domestic quarrels 
of the Norman lords, Henry was forming a party in the duchy 
Itself, and slowly undermining the ducal authority. Robert 
indeed could now only rely on the support of those men who on 
their own account had a grievance against King Henry, men, 
like Robert of BelMme and William of Mortain, who had been 
banished by him and deprived of their lands in England. 

The stage was now set for the final scenes of the conquest of 
Normandy. It was accomplished in three expeditions: in 1 104 
Henry visited his stronghold oCDomfront; he reinforced with 
his own troops the garrisons in the castles of those barons whose 
allegiance be had corrupted; and he forced his brother to hand 
Over to him the county of Evreux.* This was more in the nature 
of a reconnaissance than a campaign. The serious work of con- 
quest began when he landed in Holy Week : 105 at Barfleur in 
the Cotentift. In this dbtrict, Henry's fint Norman possession,* 
hb influence was already great, and it was quickly extended by 
the method, formerly so usefully employed by Rufus, of lavishly 
dbtributing money among the venal barons. Nearly all the 
more important men, we are told by Eadmer who was in 
Normandy at the time, were seduced in thb way and rallied 
to Henry’s side. But the tangible fruits of the campaign were 
Bayeux and Caen; the former was attacked and burnt to the 
ground, the latter was surrendered without a blow. However, 
the withdrawal at thb point of hb ally, the count of Maine, left 
hb army too weak to push the campaign farther, and the last 
stage in the conquest was postponed for another year. In the 
interval there were conferences. A meeting of the brothers near 
Falabe led to no result. Nevertheless the situation must have 
been pretty desperate, for both Duke Robert himself and hb 
ally, Robert of Bell£me, vidted England in the course of the 
winter 1 105-6 with the hope of arranging a peace. But things 

' Thii ww u eompensftUon Tor Robcrt’i luppoted breach oT (he treaty of Alton 
tn tonciud^g a peace vnth the lebet Robert cf SelUste. 

* Above, p 104 
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had gone too far, and Henry would have no peace. And in 
summer, his preparations completed, he was again in Normandy. 

The campaign opened with a siege of Tinchebrai, a casuc 
belonging to \ViIliam of Mortain, some thirty-five miles to the 
east of Avranches. ^Vhilc the operations were in progr^, Duhe 
Robert arrived and decided on an attempt to crush his enemy 
in a pitched battle. At Tinchebrai Robert never really bad a 
chance owing to the immense numerical superiority of Henry s 
army. The opposing forc« were drawn up apparently in 
cessive divisions of both cavalry and infantry, but many of the 
hnights, we are told, including the iing and perhaps puke 
Robert also, dismounted and fought on foot to give stability to 
the line. Indeed the interest of the battle from the point of 
view of military tactics is the unusual prominence given to the 
infantry.* The count of hfortain, leading the vanguard of the 
duke's army, opened with a fierce attack on the king’s front lin^ 
which was composed of troof>$ from Bayeux, Avranches, 
the Cotentin, and drove it back. In the general confusion that 
followed the contingents from Maine and Brittany, who were 
drawn up at some distance on the flank, charged in and broke 
the ducal army to pieces. This ended the CDgagcmcat which 
lasted scarcely an hour. Robert of Bell^me, in command of the 
rearguard, fled from the field when he saw the way things wer* 
going; the rat of the duke's army was cither taken or IdUed. On 
the king's side the losses were trifling.* The battle was fought on 
a8 September 1 106, and it was decisive. The odd coincidence is 
noted by M^iUiam of Malmesbury that the English conquest of 
Normandy was achieved on the fortieth anniversary of the 
Norman Conquest of England, for it was on 28 September JoSS 
that ^VilUam iht Conqueror landed at Pevensey. Duke Robert 
was among the prisoners and so, too, was the count of Mormm, 
and both dragged out the remainder of their wretched livcs ln 
prison. The latter was blinded to add to his mberies; but in- 

' Tills w first emphasized bf Sir Oiulca Omaa ta the fint editian oTbl* 
tf IVar VI 0 \t MiddiM Afu, against the »iew of most other wnters oa the suWeet- 
He has dightly modified his opuuoa ut the light of fresh evidence (below, a. 3} in 
the second and enlarged edition of hn work (1924), t. 3S1 fT 

* The fortnaoons and tacna of the battle have been much disputed. But much 
Ughl was thrown on the enntrovenial pmnti by tl. W. C. Dans who publisfird 
(fag f/bl *».x*i»(i909>,7s8ff,asidwithaeorrecuoaibid.**v.a95f)al«t"' 
wnlten by a pnest of Fecamp veiy aoen after the event desenbiog the battle. The 
best recent commentaries are those by C. W. David, Rebtrl CartAass, App. F, and by 
Sir Charles Oman, loc. ah 



IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH Of DUKE ROBERT lai 
fluenced perhaps by some sense of decency, Henry prescribed a 
more humane treatment for his brother, who in his successive 
prisons was adequately proWded with food, clothing, and some 
of the comforts of life.' In his last da^i he was confined in the 
castle of Cardiff where he seems to have employed his abundant 
leisure in learning Welsh, for a pathetic little poem in that lan- 
guage is attributed to his authonhip.* The line 'U'oe to him 
that is not old enough to die* is a bitter reflection on the life 
tragedy of this misguided but rather attractive man. He sur- 
N-ived his defeat at Tinchebrai for nearly twenty-eight yean, and 
when he died in February 1 134, an old man of eighty, he was 
buned in state beneath the high altar of the abbey church of 
St. Peter’s at Gloucester where a fine effigy carved in wood still 
prcscr\-es his memory. 

After his victory at Tinchebrai Henry set rapidly to work to 
enforce some semblance of authority in the distracted duchy. 
His father’s system of government was cnee more established} 
his brother's alienations from the ducal domain were revoked} 
acts of violence were sternly punished; the unlicensed castles of 
the unruly barons were razed to the ground; and before he 
departed for England In the spring of 1107 order was so far 
restored that he could safely leave the administralion In the 
hands of deputies, first among whom was John, archdeacon of 
Sdez, now promoted to the secofLisieux, a man of tried loyalty 
and long experience in governmental and judicial affain. 

It cannot be said, however, that the possession of Normandy 
was altogether a source of strength to the kings of England. Its 
conquest solved some problems: the allegiance of the barons 
was no longer divided between a king and a duke; the English 
Channel was really an English channel with both shores under 
one control. But it lefi other problems unsettled and added some 
fresh ones. Though Duke Robert was safely in prison, his son 
\Villiam, a boy of six years old, known as the Clito (atheling, 
prince) or more aptly as ‘the Exile’,* was at large. He had fallen 
into Henry’s hands when Falaise was captured in 1106, and the 
king would have been wise to have flouted public opinion and 
kept him like his father in close caprivity. But he dared not do it. 
The child was therefore entrusted to the care of a kinsman and 

• He ww lodged in turn »t Wareham, Devitet. Bf btol, and finally Cardiff. 

• SeeC W.Dav«l,t>p , p. iBy, >A>eic U » jatmted voih an uamta. 

«>o“- * Ordenou Vittlu, iv 474. 
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for more than t^vcnty years led a wandering life, always the 
centre of plots and intrigues, the ostensible object of which was 
to set him on the ducal throne of his father, but the real object 
to add to the difficulties and embarrassments of his uncle. 
Henry could never feel himself secure in Normandy while 
\VTlliam Clito was alive and fiee. Then secondly, as duie of 
Normandy Henry was swept into the stream of continental 
pohtics which meant that he was frequently and oflcn for long 
periods absent from his kingdom, a serious matter in an age 
when the conduct of government was so largely the personal 
business of the king. Normandy occupied an inordinate amount 
of his time; of the twenty-nine remaining years of his reign 
{1106-35) more than half were spent in the duchy.* It was a 
period of almost incessant war. 

The Anglo-Norman power could not but be a serious menace 
to the neighbouring continental states, and particularly so to 
the French monarchy itself. In the time of Rufus France bad not 
been an important factor in the situation; its king, Fbilipi was 
too weak and indolent to be effective. TTie position was very 
different when Louis VI succeeded to the throne in 1x08 with 
the determined policy not only of making himself master in his 
own small domain— the Isle de France— but abo of making the 
Capedan monarchy a power in western Europe. He inaugurated 
the policy of expansion which was to reach its goal a little more 
than a century later at the batde orBouvincs. But Loub had 
few resources and many enemies both within hb domain and 
outside it; he had mbtakcnly looked on with approval while 
Henry had made himself master ofNormandy, and now found 
himself faced with a strong hostile power on his northern 
frontier barring the way to the achievement of his ambition. 
^Vilh Normandy abo stood the most persbteat enemy of the 
kings of France, the house of Blob, to which it was attached by 
ties of kinship.* Henry’s nqthews, Theobald, the reigning count 

* Sec C. H. Ha ml i n s, Xffrmait Xa/tiftAwir, App O, pp. 309 fr,forHeiiry’iNonniJi 

Ilinerarif, 

* WiDUin I 
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of Blob, and Stephen, afterwards kingofEngland, were generally 
to be found fighting in the Norman wan against France. Alone, 
therefore, Louis had little chance in any encounter with the 
Anglo-Norman power. He could, liowever, reckon on support 
in other quarten which made hu aggressions if not actually 
dangerous at least a serious hindrance to Henry’s government. 
Both the counts of Flanders and Anjou had reason to fear the 
strength of the king of England; the former, despite the Anglo- 
Flemish treaty of t toi which bad been renewed in j 1 10, was 
consistently on the side ofFrance;* thelattcrhadhis own quarrel 
with Henry. Maine had become hu by right of hb wife on the 
death of ^unt Helias in 1 1 to* and he refused the homage 
which the Norman dukes had regularly claimed in respect of 
that county since the time of \\^lliam the Conqueror. Count 
Fulk always played a purely selfish game; but he often found 
that it served hb interests best to aid hb suzerain against hb 
over-mighty neighbour. Lastly, on the side of Henry’s enemies 
there was always a party of dbeontented Norman barons who 
found hb firm rule little to their taste and were always ready to 
take advantage of hb diniculties to further their own ends, 
Henry could have dealt quickly and deebively with any one of 
hb opponents, but faced with atuck from several quarters at 
once, he was prevented from concentrating his forces. The result 
was that the wars dragged on with short and intermittent 
pauses for the greater part ofhb reign. 

In the first war (1111-13) fortune favoured Henry; Count 
Ikobert of Flanden was thrown from hb horse on the bridge of 
Meaux and was killed (mi); Robert of Belleme, one of the 
leaders of the Norman rebels, fell into Henry’s hands and was 
imprisoned for life (1112);* Alcnjon whitii lay within the 
borders of Maine was captured and Fulk had to sue for peace. 
He did homage for Maine* and betrothed hb daughter Matilda 

’ Above, p. IlS Caiton Dept, Lu bfutmi tuglevi Jraitfsisi Am U CamU 
Ftmdrt (1938), pp 17 IT, ihows tbst it waj the consilient policy of the counts of 
FUnden to try to separate England umI Normandy, and that it was chiefly on 
economic grounds that they were obliged to depart tom this policy. Cf below, 
P-376. » Above, p. 113. 

* He came to Henry’s court u an envoy c/Louis VI and was promptly thrown 
into prison first at Cherbourg and afterwards at Wareham where he ipeot the 
remainder of his life. The date of his death n not hnown, but he was still living in 
1 130 m which year the shenfr of Donet accounts for his fo^ and clothing {P^tRoll 
31 Htn /, p. 13 ). 

* Henry gives hii own vemon of this transaction in a charter contained ui the 
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to \Vilbam, the only son and bar of the English king. Louis was 
again left isolated and it is possible that it was on this occasion 
that the two monarchs agreed to settle their differences by 
champions in single combat.' However this may be, in Mareh 
1113, near Gisors, Louis had perforce to accede to terms which 
enormously increased his enemy’s strength. He recognized the 
English ovcrlordship over hfaine, Brittany, and the scigneuric 
of Belleme. This pacification was, however, short-lived. In 11 *6 
the old alliance of France, Flanders, and Anjou was revived, 
and this time it was focused round the claim of William Chto to 
the dukedom of Normandy. Again it was supported by a group 
of discontented Norman barons, the most prominent of whom 
was Almaric de Montfort whose family was related both to the 
ruling houses of France and Anjou.* Although in the early stages 
the fighting went badly for Henry, he was ultimately once more 
successful in brealdng up the combination: Flanders went out 
of the wax when its count, Baldwin VII, was mortally wounded 
(1118); a separate truce was negotiated with Anjou and con- 
summated by the marriage of William and Matilda at Lisieux 
in June tiig; again France was left isolated and compelled to 
face Henry unaided. The armies met casually at Br^mule in the 
Vexin. The encounter that followed was little more than a 
skirmish; only a handful of men were engaged on each side; it 
was soon over, almost bloodless, but decisive. Disregarding the 
advice of his barons and without any plan of attack, Lotus 
dashed impubivciy against a well-ordered body of mostly dis- 
mounted luughts. Those who escaped capture fled the field in 
disorder (August 11 ig). From war Loub turned to diplomacy. 
He was the equal of, perhaps even surpassed, Henry as a soldier, 
but as a diplomat be was ^together outmatched, and his essay 
in this field was a contemptible f^ure. He brought his supposed 
grievances and those of the Clito before the pope, Calixtus IL 
who in this year held a council at Rhetms. The pope agreed to 
expostulate with Henry, but in a subsequent interview which be 
cartulary o£ St. Cvroul (pnnteil by lx IV woat ta bis ediQoa ef Ordcncus Vicabs, 
▼, p. 193] 'Hsac catnaaia ego H. rea aotbi fea anno quo comes Aode^venni 
mecuja pacetn feat ct Onomannuio de me, meus homo factus, recepit, Ac.’ 

‘ The fact is known from an entry in the B»k •/Fta, p. gjy, under the date 
■ -The ban of Nicholas Malemayas ■".t Christiana Leddct bold in Burton 
( L atime r ) of the barony of Alan Dynant who h»d that land of the gift of Kms 
Henry, grandfather of Richard l,s>)iofoiigbi against Che cbampioa of the 

King ot France between Cison an.t ‘nte.* 

■ His Inter BertrailewaE the mortie e of P,iIV r.ri^ftjff.i a wit rJi-omaVT. 



THE DISASTER OF THE WHITE SHIP IJ3 


had with him at Guon he declared himself convinced of the 
justice of the king’s aciiom— the osnquest of Normandy, the 
imprisonment of Duke Robert, and all ebe of which he was 
charged. Through the pope’s mediation a peace was once again 
patched up; Loub had to rest content with the homage of 
\Villiam the etheling as heir to the duchy of Normandy and the 
wretched Qito returned to the life of a wandering exile.* 

So matten stood in iiio. Henry’s policy had everywhere 
triumphed : Loub’s aggressions had signally mbcarried; a peace- 
loving friendly count, Charles the Co(^, was reigning in 
Flanders; Fulk had set out for the Holy Land, leaving Maine 
under HenT^’’s protection. Then everything was upset by a 
dbaster at sea. On the night of 55 No\'ember the NVhite Ship set 
out for England and foundered olTBarfieur with all hands save 
one, said to have been a Rouen butcher, who lived to tell the 
story of the catastrophe. The vessel was the latest thing in 
marine trarupiort, fitted with all the devices known to the ship- 
builder of the time. But the men were in no condition to put to 
tea; crew, marines, passengers were all, it seems, in an advanced 
state of intoxication; and when in their drunken excitement they 
attempted to overtake the fleet, which had preceded them, they 
struck a rock and sank. The loss of a ship must, of count, have 
been of common occurrence when troops and traden were con- 
tinually pissing between England and Normandy in not too sea- 
worthy craft. The notoriety of tins wreck u due to the very large 
number of distingubhed persons on board; besides the king’s 
son and heir, there were two royal bastards, several carb and 
barons, and most of the royal household. After four yean in 
Normandy the court was returning to England, and many of 
the most prominent men had embarked on the Ul-fated ship; its 
‘ Henry’* lucceu may be partly attnbuted to hi* kuulup trilli the pope which 
IS noted by Orderic (iv. 398-9). They wot second cousinst 
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historical significance is that it left Henry ^rithout an obvioiu 
heir; the stability of the Norman dy'nasty, for which Henry had 
been sedulously working for the past twenty > cars, was serious^ 
impaired; its immediate effect was to pvc a new and enhanced 
importance to ^Villiam CUto, now the presumptive heir as the 
surviving male of the line of the Conqueror;* its uidmate result 
%vas the disputed succession and the period of anarchy which 
followed Hcnr^'*s death. 

\Vbenatthc beginning of the year 1122 Count Fulk returned 
from SjTia, he eagerly toot up the cause of the Clito. He \vas 
already irritated hy Henry who, indulging his natural avarice, 
returned his son’s widow but ret3un«l the dowry. Fulk’s fint 
step i\-as the marriage of the CUto to his second daughter, Sibyl, 
on whom he settled the county of Maine; this was parried by 
Henry who succeeded in inducing the pope to annul the mamage 
on the ground of consanguinity.* If effectively prevented 
the Clito from acquiring Maine, it embittered still further the 
hostility of the count of Anjou who with Louis VI and Almaric 
de Montfort stirred up the insurrection in Normandy ivhich 
brought Henry once more for a long sojourn in Nonnandy in 
1123. It was Henry’s masterly diplomacy, the creation of a 
diversion on the eastern frontier of France, which on ^is 
occasion shattered the machinations of his combined enemies. 

A couple of months after the death of his son, Henry mamed 
hissecond wife. Hu object was definitely the hope of a male heir 
—a hope wluch did not materialize; but in choosing a Geiman 
wife, Adcliza, the daughter of Gc^Irey of Louvain, duke of 
Lower Lorraine,* he was pursuing a policy w’hich had been set 
on foot with the betrothal of his oivn daughter, Matilda, with 
the Emperor Henry V in 1109,* the pohey of establishing a 

* 'Jam ioluj regna eaet haeres, *t eonuum up e t Uhoae dignuJ judic»retur.’ 
Heniy of Kisatinsd^ Ep. it Caul. AfoA. pp. S04-.3. 

^ T^ u a rood Qlusu^cioo oT the umcmpulous use nude ^ ihe pape'i power to 
usul monuigQ wniiin (be prohitatrd degr e e i tor political purposes. Ko questxn 
had been raised afalnst WiQiam (be Atbdiog't mamage with Matilda or later with 
Ui uster’s marriage with GeoHrey ct Aiqou, though both stood id predscly the 
same r el ad omh ip (cousmi in the fifth degree) u the C3ito to his bnde. See J. 
Chartrou, VAxjtu it nog J iijr, p. 17, m q. 

* Tha mamage established r^Uons with Brabant which were of lasting Inv* 
portaace. Among those who accompanied her were her chancellor Godfrey, who 

in i(9sbecsmebu}iop of Bath, and her lt^^.brotKet JosceUn of LcMvsdn or, at be 

eras cjLUed, Joscelin the Castellan, who was granted she honor of Petwonh. See 
Farrer, Hmn ITaiglit’ Fm, ni, 17.18. 

* They were married at hUsss on 7 Junary (114. 



AKGLO«GERMAN RELATIONS la; 

political fricndsliip between England and Germany. 'ITicre arc 
certain circumstances, in themsdves of little significance, which, 
when taken together, indicate that relations of a more intimate 
character than heretofore were in fact established between the 
two countries in consequence of the marriage. In 1 1 1 7 Ralph, 
archbishop of Canterbury, spent a week in the emperor’s camp 
outside Rome; the presence of a nqjhcw of the emperor* among 
the luckless passengers of the White Ship suggests that this 
young man had been with the English court in N'ormandy 
during the year liao; at the end of his life, we are told, the 
emperor, acting on the advice ofhis father-in-law, attempted to 
raise a land-tax throughout Germany on the English model. 
The connexion between the two sovereigns was at any rate 
sufTicienlly close for them to plan in the summer of 1 1 24 a con- 
certed attack upon France. The threatened attack indeed came 
to nothing, for when the imperial army reached Metz, it turned 
back, pairiy because of the vast force which Xxsuis had mobilized 
at Rheinu in defence ofhis kingdom, partly because of an insur- 
rection of the citizens at Worms.* It had, however, the effect of 
diverting Louis’s attention for a time from Normandy; and 
there the rebellion was not revived affer its virtual collapse 
with the capture of its leaders in the preceding spring in the 
skirmish at Bourgtheroulde, some founcen miles south-east of 
Rouen.* 

Nevertheless Louis, though repeatedly defeated in war and 
diplomacy, did not relax his efforts to injure Henry by means of 
William Clito. In 1x27 he married him to Jeanne, a half-sbter 
ofhis queen Adelaide, and conferred on him the whole of the 
Vexin including the three great border fortresses, Pontolse, 
Chaumont, and Mantes. But before ^Vilham could make any 
serious attempt to possess himself of his dowry, a new field was 
found in which the unhappy man was required to employ his 
futile endeavours. On i March Charles the Good was treacher- 
ously murdered, lea^ng no direct or obvious heir but a host of 
pretenders to the county of Flanders. In these circumstances 
Louis VI took upon himself in his capacity of suzerain to foist 

* Le Provost (Orderscus ViuLs, iv 418, o. 1) lupposet Mm to have beta the 
son of Henry V’l tuter Agnes and Frederick cf Swabia. 

* The fultet account of Ang 1 o.CenBan relations u given by O RfissUr, fTesferi* 
AfalAi/<fc, ch. 3, c£ also G. lUchter, AmsUa itt tlnUthm CtSfhuhU, Abt. UI. u, 
pp 63a t 

* Ordericus Vitalis, iv, 436 S. 
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his protigi into the vacant ficf.‘ He was indeed accepted^ by a 
nnsnber ©f the Flemish nobles asid maintained himself in an 
uneven struggle against his rival Thierry of Alsace for a year, 
until in July 1128 he received a mortal wound at the siege of 
Alost. Normandy had been a problem ever since it had been 
parted from England by the last disposition of ^Villiam the 
Conqueror; it had absorbed the tsme, the money, and the 
atcQous attention of both Rufus and Henry; Robert and his son 
^Villiam had had better claims to it and had alwa)*! a party to 
support them. Now with the death of William Clito the duchy 
of Normandy was securely, incontestably welded with England. 

The death of the Emperor Henry V in 1 125 opened a way 
for the solution of some other difficulties, difficulties resultant 
on the death ofKing Henry’s son and heir in the disaster of the 
White Ship. While the emperor lived Matilda could not be con- 
sidered as heir to her father’s dominions; it might lead to the 
absorption of England in the empire. She was now free both to 
inherit and to marry; she offered a solution to the question of 
succession and to the quesuon ofNonnan-Asgevin rdations. In 
September 1126 she returned to England; on i January iis? 
she was accepted by the barons as the successor to the throne. 
But they did so grudgingly, for the prospect of a female ruler 
was alike novel and distasteful. They feared also that this 
marriageable widow might entangle England with a foreign 
power and they tried to safeguard themselves against such a 
contingency by adding to their oath a proviso to the effect that 
she should not marry outside the kin^om without their con- 
sent. It frdled in its purpose,* for within six months she was 
tecrcUy betrothed to the son and heir of Fulk, count of Anjou, 
Geoffrey Martel; and he, when the marriage took place at Le 
Mans a year later (17 June 1128) was already virtually the 
tulcr of Anjou, since lus father, having taken the cross, had 
departed for Palestine.* The marriage was purely a political 
affair, its object being to detach Anjou from the French alliance. 

* Wmiam Qito*, cUun wu thraugb bu (nodaioUier, Mac3<ia, daughter of 
Baldwia V aud wife of WilliaRi the Goneveror. Heory I of Eoglaod also put for- 
ward a claim 00 the grousd of hi, docesiboni MatihU. 

* It war, however, UKd with effect aAerHenqr’i death when it aerved as a pr^ 
text, M Roger of Salubury argued, for releaiisg the barons from their oath ai^ so 
enaUing them to espouse the cause of Stephen. 

* Count Tuik never returned to Anjou, he mamed hfeluende, the heiress of 
Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem, to whose title he nccecded- 



LAST Yr.ARS AND DEATH OF HENRY I IJO 

But they ere an il!*auorted pair; the dispan ty of their ages as 
Considerable, for she was twcnty»five and he not much above 
fourteen; their temperaments, proud, quarrelsome, and auto- 
cratic, were incompatible; and hardly more than a year had 
passed before the ^y husband practically repudiated liis wife 
and packed her olT, bag and baggage, to Rouen. He afterwards 
tepented, summoned her back, and for a time lived with her in 
Comparative amity.* It was in these years that she bore him 
children: Henry on 5 March 1133; Geoffrey (from whose birth 
the mother nearly died) T134; and William 1 136. The birth of 
Henry Plantagenet* seemed to put an end to any uncertainty 
about the succession. It brought the king once more to the 
Continent; he left England, never to return, in August 1133 for 
Rouen where, sunning himself in the pride and joji of a grand- 
father, he passed perhaps the happiest months of his life. By a 
tnasterful and adroit use of the means at his disposal beseemed 
to have won at every point. He was now an old man (in the 
•tuddle sixties— a considerable age in medieval times) and hav- 
ing conquered or allied himself with his former enemies be might 
reasonably look forward to closing his reign in peace. But he 
had not reckoned with the unreliability of the Angevin or the 
turbulence of the Norman. Hb last days were embittered by 
domestic and political anxieties. He would have revisited Eng- 
land— he actually made three attempts to leave— in order to 
suppress duturbances in Wales, had not still more pressing 
dlfhculiies detained him in Normandy where rebellion, insti- 
gated by h« son-in-law and encouraged by hb daughter, kept 
him busily engaged during the year 1 135. Even hb stout con- 
stitution was undermined by thb ceaseless activity. On 25 
November while staying for the hunting in the Foret de Lyons,* 
which stretches eastward from the little river AndcUc, he was 

* She was ratored to her husband od (be advice <if the berona at Northampton 

(8 September 1 131) wbere, accontutf to Wdliam of M»hae*bury Wat u. 

534. §455), the oath of fealty to Manlda was renewed. But, uj. H Round point* 
out {pitifriy it MandmlU, p 31, n. s), in the*ul»equenl contrtt of claims only the 
lust oath if alluded to There u Hjlllessgiound for accepungtheoath (mentioned 
W Roger of Hoveden) to Matilda'* ion Henry in H35 for which there is no con- 
temporary evidence 

* The name may have originated with Henry’* father Geoffrey, who planted 
brooms {^ourlor) to improve t>.« bunting cover* A CarlelUen, Hutonscht 

* The actual place is Saint Denis near Guoi* This is evident from the charter 
quoted by T. Stapleton, Rot Scaa Xem t, p. oui. 
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seized with acute indigestion, brought on, it is said, by a me^ 
of lampreys which always disagreed with him and from which 
his doctor had expressly ordered him to refrain. Fever set in and 
he died a week later on i December. His embalmed corpse wM 
brought over to England and early in the new year was buried 
in the church of the monastery he had founded at Reading. 

Henry I had ruled for nearly thirty»six years over England 
and twenty-nine over the duchy of Normandy. ^Vhat in this 
long period of time had he achieved in the political sphere? He 
bad certainly held his own, but he had done little more. By bis 
energy and capacity, especially in diplomacy and statecraft, be 
bad managed to outwit his numerous opponents and to sup- 
press the rebellions of his subjects. Nevertheless, his cneniies 
remained hostile and rebellions continued throughout his reign 
to harass his government of Normandy. He failed altogether to 
establish a durable peace. It was fear rather than love or 
respect that he inspired in hb subjects. He had by bb exactions 
and by hb arbitrary rule strained the obedience ofhb barons 
nearly to breaking-point. It may well be doubted whether a 
successor with a clear and undbputed title cotild have main* 
tained Henry's system of government without modification. As 
things turned out, circumstances in a remarkable degree 
favoured a reaction, and the barons were not slow to take full 
advantage of the contested succession to emancipate themselves 
from the premature and over-rigid centralization set up by the 
last Norman king.* 

' F M.Slsitoa, Tit FtrH Cntb»^ E/iitiik ftuiahm, pp. siGf. 
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THE ANARCHY 

M35-**54 

ILTnouoii Henry 1 was the father of at least twcnty*one 

ZA children, only two were bom in lawful wedlock. Of these 
d. XWilliam had perished at sea in iiao, and Matilda alone 
sumved to represent the direct and legitimate line of the dukes 
of Normandy.* Her father, anxious to sccurelbr her the succes- 
sion, had exacted an oatli from the barons in 1 127 to accept her 
as to England and Normandy. They had, however, sworn 
reluctantly, little relbhing the idea of a female ruler. She had 
left England when she was eight years old; she had been brought 
up in Germany where alone she was appreciated and even 
rcgaidcd with affection. Her occasional visits after her first 
husband’s death had neither fanuUarised nor endeared her to 
the English people; on the contrary, what they had learnt ofher 
they did not like, for she was a disagreeable woman, haughty, 
tactless, and grasping. Her second marriage with Geoffrey of 
Anjou was Utde in her favour. It was an unpopular connexion, 
especially with the Norman barons, and, as the English 
chronicler says, ’all the French and English thought ill of It*. 
Indeed her anti-Norman intrigues so exasperated her father 
that he was said to have repudiated her on his death-bed.* 

If we assume, as most of the leading men of the kingdom 
appear to have done, that despite the oath, despite the fact that 
she was the sole surviving lawful child of the late king, the 
empress was wholly unsmiable for the position, who were the 
altematives? There were Henry’s ncpheivs, bis sister Adda’s 
sons, Theobald and Stephen ofBlois. On the female side they 
were good Norman stock. The elder brother was a man of much 
consequence in hb own country; he was count ofBlois, Cham- 
pagne, and Chartres, and the Norman baroru instinctively 
turned to him; they were in fact actually engaged m electing 
him as their duke at Ncubourg (Eure), when an emissary of the 
younger brother arrived to announce that he, Stephen, had 

• The most eotDplete end eccucste bi b Uut compUed byC H. tVTutem the 
Omptelt Ptaagi, voU u, App D 

* Cf Round. d* MaJ^da:llUt p 6 
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Stolen a march on them, had slipped across the Channel, and 
was indeed already crotvned king. It was a /flit accompli, and 
Theobald prudently, but not svithout some grumbling, accepted 
it. There were, however, good reasons why Stephen rather than 
lus brother should have a better chance of success in this 
hazardous enterprise. He had been brought up by his uncle 
almost as an adopted child; he had been knighted by Henryks 
own hand, and had been endowed tvith rich estates both ui 
England and on the Continent. He held the great honors of 
Lancaster and Eye, and in Normandy the county of Mortain; 
and by right of his wife he was also in possession of the county of 
Boulogne together with the English honor of Boulogne, for he 
had married Matilda, the daughter of Eustace of Boulogne and 
Mary, the sister of Henry I’s queen.’ His whole life had been 
spent cither in England or in Normandy. In both countries he 
was well known and deservedly popular; for, in striking con- 
trast to his two Norman predcccsson, he was a man of an 
attractive penonality. He was not, like them, bard and avari- 
cious; he was a brave, generous, simple-minded man who in 
any other walk of life would probably have succeeded admi- 
rably; it is an exaggeration to say, as Walter Map, the twelfth- 
century satirist, said, that apart from his prowess in arms ‘be 
was almost an imbecile'. His faults were lack of statesmanship 
and of dedsion and fimmess. He had not the ability or the 
strength of character necessary to deal with the very difficult 
situation that confronted him. 

But in these first days he bad shown surprising sagacity and 
power of dedsion. By crossing to England as soon as Henry’s 
death was known, be had forestalled his rivals; he was the only 
one of the possible candidates who was actually on the spot — 
a decided advantage. Though Dover and Canterbury rrfused 
to admit him, he was welcomed at London whose citizens 
flocked to meet him and dcctcd him king by the spedal pre- 
rogative they claimed to possess.* TTien, like IViUiam Rufus and 
Henry before him, he hastened to IWnchester to secure the 
treasury. Here he was again in a position of advantage, for he 
could reckon on the powerful support of the bishop, hb own 

’ It b atmated that the botior cf LancMter eonlaioed losie 400 tnanor* and 
(hat ot Eya a&t, the boflce ct cotupriied abcut iat> ktxifhta* leea. CX 

Round. S'udbf M Pterti* and F^mJj pp. 167 C 

• C 4 t!a Sufkaai, ed. K. R. Potter ^boa'i Medieval Teata), pp. 3-4. 
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>’oungcr brother, Henry of Bloii. To hu influence muit be 
attributed mudi of Stephen’s early success. Not only was he 
doubtless instrumental in persuading the treasurer, ^ViUtam de 
Pont de PArche, to deliver over the treasury and the castle of 
'Vinchester, but he also brought with him the weight of church 
support— the primate, Archbishop WlHam, and, perhaps even 
more important still, Roger of Salisbury who, with his nephews, 
the bishops of Lincoln and Ely, controlled the administration. 
Thus strengthened, Stephen returned to London where he was 
crowned. Events had moved rapidly; it had all happened with- 
out any delay or struggle ‘as in a twinJding of an eye’.* Henry I 
had died on l December; Stcphcn’scoronationtookplace before 
Christmas, probably on aa December. Early in the next year 
his election was confirmed by Pope Innocent IL* The impor- 
tance of the papal recognition can hardly be over-estimated : it 
virtually acquitted the barons of the charge of perjury to which 
their action in accepting Stephen, aficr having sworn allegiance 
to the empress, laid them open. It removed the one really weak 
spot in Stephen’s position. 

The new king set out to rule In the approved manner. His 
finl ceremonial court— the Easter court of i held at 

Westminster on aa March svith all the pomp and splendour 
which had graced the courts of the Conqueror and his son Rufus, 
but had been abandoned by the thrifty Henry. The son of King 
David of Scotland was there; so, too, were several of those who 
later became the leading supporters of the empress. Miles of 
Gloucester, the king’s constable,’ for example, and Brian Fitz 
Count. But the greatest of them all, the man whose adherence 
was all-import.'int, Earl Robert of Gloucester, the empress’s half- 
brother and afterwards the leader of her party, had not yet 
arrived in England. The council was therefore adjourned to 
Oxford where, early in April, Robert rendered a conditional 
homage and subscribed the charter of liberties in which the king 
recorded, in terms far more ample than the meagre charter 
issued at his coronation, bis promise to observe the good laws 
and ancient customs of the kingdom. This act, witnessed by 
fourteen bishops and twenty-three of the most prominent men 

' ‘Sine tnnra. KneUbore, qua« inictuocnli’. Hen Hunt , p 356 

• Dnlow, p 192 

> That Mi!e> waj Henry I'a constaUe and not merely constable orCIouceaUr 
caalle ha» been proved by C Johnaon, Eag. Hat Rio xlix (1934), 83-4 
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in England, marks the definite acceptance by the nation of 
Stephen as king.* Yet this result was ftot achie\’cd without some 
sacrifice. Stephen’s policy of winning support by concession, a 
policy which seriously weakened his authority and which, once 
begun, had perforce to be continued, was adopted at the very 
outset of his enterprise. He may perhaps have made some com- 
pact with the citizens of London who elected him; he certair^ 
bound himself by sworn promises to the archbishop who crowned 
him.* The fint charter he issued as king, at Reading, just afier 
his coronation, was a eenrtntion in favour of a powerful baron. 
Miles, the constable; the fint show of armed resistance (froni 
David of Scotland) was settled by a substantial alienation of 
territory:* the support of Robert of Gloucester was secured 
what can only be described as a treaty between equals. And all 
this in the first year of his reign. The last of these bargains was, 
however, probably wise; the winning over of the empress 
natural champion to bis side must have removed any lingering 
coludentious scruples which might still have been entertaioed. 
Indeed we arc informed in so many words that after lus 
(Robert’s) submission almost the whole kingdom accepted him 
as king.* 

His bold adventure had on the whole fared well. There were 
rebellions, notably in Norfolk and Devon,* but they were sup- 
pressed with promptitude and efficiency, and by 1137 
afiain of the kingdom were sulfidently ordered to permit 
Stephen to cross over to Normandy where the Empress Matilda 
had attempted to establish her claims. Some of the strongholds 
near the southern border — Domfront, Argcntan, Alcn^on, and 
Seez — ^had indeed been handed over to her on her father s 
death. Such success, however, as she had tvon was more than 
counteracted by the outrages committed by her husband who 
entered the duchy and vented his anti-Norman hatred in an 
orgy of blood and plunder. His raiding, repeated after the lapse 

' Itie luU of witnesus to the chartm grutod at tbr Esstrr court are printnl by 
Round in App C (p gfis) to tu* ^ They thow that the atten- 

dance at tyoadon wai even greater than at the adjourned court at Oxford. At the 
former there were nineteen prelates and thicWl'''o other magnates, 

* Besides the coronation charter wtuch inereljr recites in general ter<ns his 
mtenuon to preserve the laws of King Heitfy (StsCuIrr »f Uu Rubn, \. 4) be took 
a verbal oaih to the archbiibap safeguarding the nghta of the church. Round. 

Ctofriy ^ ManJmtU, pp 7-8. 

* At Durham on 5 February. See bdotr, p. S70. * Ctrta SlejAan, pp 5 ^ 

' For tbe protracted siege of Exeter castle see ibid., pp. ao-sa 
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of a six-months’ truce negotiated by Count Theobald on hU 
brother’s behalf, only intenstfled the traditional animosity of the 
Normans towTirds their Angcsinn nelghboun. \\1icn, therefore, 
Stephen landed at la Hogue in Marcli 1137, he had a fine 
opportunity of gaining recognition in the duchy. The circum- 
stances were all in his favour: the hostility of the Normans to 
Geoffrey, the friendship of the king of France and of Count 
Theobald; the loyal adherence of most of the bishops, five of 
whom, headed by the archbishop of Rouen, bad even travelled 
to England in 1 1 36 to acknowledge Stephen as their sovereign. 
But the opportunity was lost. The king’s use of Flemish mer- 
cenaries aroused discontent and jealousy among the Norman 
barons and led to blows and desertions; an expedition planned 
against Geoffrey at Argentan broke dovvn altogether from this 
cause, and Stephen in disgust concluded a truce with his rival 
Guly). \\’hen at the end of the y'ear he quitted the country he 
had lost the confidence of the Normans. He never again crossed 
the Channel. 

In the course of the summer of 1 138 two definite steps were 
taken by the Angevin party to promote the claim of Matilda to 
the throne of England. First, the empress appealed to the pope. 
The case was subsequently argued by representatives of both 
parties at the Lateran council held in the spring of 1139. It 
resulted in Innocent’s reaffirming his previous recognition of 
Stephen's title.’ The second move was more effective: Robert of 
Gloucester formally renounced hu allegiance and prepared for 
war. The moment was well chosen.* Ever since his return from 
the Continent the king had been harassed by invasions from 
Scotland and rebellions in Wales; there were, too, sporadic 
insurrections in England. He was already seriously embarrassed 
by declared enemies and treacherous friends who, learning that 
the king was ‘soft’ (louse the adjective of the English chronicle), 
were ready to take advantage of his pliable nature and his reck- 
less generosity. Robert’s challenge met with an immediate 
response, especially among the leading families in the south and 
west country. Nevertheless, even in these districts the king’s 
position was sull far from hopeless. His answering campaign 
was not devoid of success, and several enemy strongholds, 

• Below, pp 1 93-4- 

» William of Malmesbury JWw u 54S.{4G7) gives tbe tune 'shortly after 
Whitsunday’ (aa May). 
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including Shrewsbury and HcrcToid in the west and Dover and 
Warehaminthesouth, capitulated to his armies. He was received 
at Gloucester m 1138 and at Worcester in 1139 with evc^ out- 
ward mark of goodwill. To the Worcester ^vriter — admittedly 
an admirer — he was still (in 1 139) the lex magmficus who, when 
he left the neighbourhoc^, had settled all things peacefully.* 
All might yet have been well with Stephen but for a fetal 
blunder; by an act of folly he lost the support of the church. 

For many years past, from the early days of Henry I’s reign, 
the administration of the country had been controlled by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury. It was something of an accident, if we can 
believe the story told by ^l^Uiam of Newburgh, that brought 
this priest of Avranches' out of obscurity into the king:’s service. 
Henry I, before he was king, came across him near Caen, and 
was struck by the rapidity with which he could say a mass. He 
was no time-waster. After his accession Henry made Um his 
chancellor and in 1 102 bishop of Salisbury, though owing to the 
investiture contest he was not consecrated till 1 107, Soon after- 
wards he became justiciar, and in this capacity govcnied the 
country in the king’s frequent absences abroad.* Such was his 
wealth, his power, and his infloence that he was considered to be 
second only to the king;* indeed he coupled his own name svith 
that of the king In the issue of royal commands * Though he was 
now an elderly man he was still justidar and he had trained 
and associated his family in the work of administration: his son 
Roger le Pocr svas chancellor, his nephnv, Nigel, bishop of Ely, 
w^ treasurer, and another nephew, Alexander, was bishop of 
lincoln and a man much in the court circle. These princely 
bishops had recently been building, strengthening, and gar- 
risoning castles, and they moved about accompam^ fay large 


’ John of Woreester (ed tVe»»er), p, 

• ^ R. R. Darlicgton, Eng /fix. Av. tx\u (1959), 565. 

la » document, which mar probablr be tSated between 1123 «nd tn6, he 
himscif Rogenus epucopin Swobuneiuit tub donuno nostro tege Henneo 
regm Anglie procurator*. Ei^. Hist. Ka. xmox (iwal. 70 Thu o said to be the 
earUat e*mt document issued ui die name or4/iuin^. 

* C«la Sup/uai, p. 48. ^ 

.«* 7 ^^'^ ” P*’*' ^ ** “*»’• C3!arWT. Pipe RoU Soc. *. 

S 7 "37. PSpe RoU Soc.. Nu s=cv p. toomi- At the 

^ ^ 'Vmch<3t« (August I I3S0 he IS reported to hav^smed that he had 

^er held office underStephta (Will. Malmes .Hist .Vi».,|47.1 He may cothsi-e 
^ aj^trt „ jusuoar by Swphen. but a. ihe charter ated above 

showa he evidenily acted as such. r-~, » t..— v. 
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retinues of armed men. Was this conduct, this castle-building, 
ihu multitude of rctaincn merely due to harmless vanity and a 
love of ostentation? The lay baronage, and especially the influ- 
ential house of fieaumont,* whose jealousy such arrogance had 
aroused, thought otherwise. They suspected, not unreasonably, 
treacherous designs; for it was the common report, we are told, 
that these bishops were only awaiting the arrival of Robert of 
Gloucester to put their immense resources at the disposal of the 
Idng’s rival. If they were really guilty of such treachery, it was 
only prudent to tale measures against them. But nothing can 
excuse the manner in which it was done. The court was assembled 
at Oxford at midsummer for a council when a street brawl, in 
which the men of the bishop of Salisbury were involved, sup- 
plied the king with his opportunity. The supposed delinquents 
"'cre seized, charged with breach of the peace, and, on their 
refusal to surrender the keys of their castles, placed under 
custody. Only the bishop ofOy escaped ihb treatment; he fled 
to hu uncle’s castle of Devizes. The lung followed in pursuit, 
taking v^iih him the two Rogers, lather and son, whom he used 
with every indignity. After three days the castle was surrendered 
hy Matilda ofRanubury, the mistress of the bishop ofSalisbury, 
who feared for the safety of her husband and son. There was no 
further resistance; the other castles were delivered up, and the 
royal resources, already much reduced, were satisfactorily re- 
plenished by the great stocks of money and munitions stored 
within them. But such trifling advantage was quite immaterial 
when compared with the disastrous cflect the episode had upon 
the king’s position in the country. The church was bitterly 
offended. There were, indeed, some, even among the clergy, 
who Were prepared to justify Stephen's action; men who, like 
the archbishop ofKouen, took the view that it served the bishops 
right; that they could not canonically hold castles at all; that if 

' The twin brother], VV* 1 erin oTMralan arH Robert, earl of Leicetter, are raid 
to have been the Insiigaton; the l<»iner if implicated by the author of the Ctsia 
Slep/iani (p. and both by Ordenc fed l.cIVjvo>t,v iso). The ear! of Leicester 
was afterwards excommunicated for boMiag the castle of Newark against ihe 

bishop of Lincotn, see Reeulrun Antiftrujvam, i 939 (Lincoln Record Soc., vol. 97). 
The Beaumonts and their connexions were an unmensely powerful group. Wi]> 
bam de Warenne, earl of Surrey, was a Uep-brother, the earl of Warwick a cousin; 
Simon, earl of Northampton, married a daughter of Robert of Leicester, and CJ- 
ben of Qare who became earl of Pemboke la 1138 married a sister See C. H. 
White. Traiu R Hul. Soc., KT. aiu giff andzvu. 19 E and Stenton.&g/uA 
Ftwiatism, p 939. 
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they behaved as laymen they should be treated as such ; and the 
old plea, used so effectively in the trials of Odo of Bayeux and 
William of St. Calais, that the bishop was arrested not as a 
bishop but as a minister of the Cronm, was once more brought 
into requisition. However much justihcatlon the ting may have 
had in seizing the castles, he could not escape from the charge 
that he had laid violent hands on ecclcsiastia, a deed which the 
church could not condone. His brother, Bishop Henry, was 
acutely resentful. The coudcS which, by virtue of the Icgatlne 
authority conferred upon him in Ac preceding March, he 
summoned to meet at Winchester on 29 August, dehberated on 
the matter for four days and then broke up without reaching a 
decision. But Aerc was no reconciliation.* The defection of the 
church was Ac more serious as it came at (for Stephen) a most 
inopportune moment. A monA later Ae Empress Matilda was 
hcnelf in England. She landed (probably 30 September) wiA 
her hroAcr Robert at Arundel where she took shelter wiA her 
stcp*moAer, Adeliza, who had taken as her second husband 
^VlUiam de Alblni, lord of A« honor of Arundel. Robert, for 
his part, made his way to Bristol which, till his deaA in ti47» 
continued to be Ae headquarters ofhis party. 

During Aese critical days Stephen acted wlA deplorable 
indecision. It was Ae king’s habit, as a contemporary vmite,* 
to begin many things vigorously and Aea to punue Acm sloA* 
fully; so he would lay siege to one castle, throw it up, and pass 
on to anoAer whiA at Ac moment seemed to him more 
threatening. Dunster, Corfe, Malmesbury, Marlborough, IVal- 
Ungfoid, and Trowbridge were all besiegrf in turn in Ae course 
of Ae autumn, but only one of Acm, Malmesbury, fell into his 
hands. All his movements were utterly devoid of plan or policy. 
He had Ac empress in his power at Anindcl, but rviA extra* 
ordinarily misplaced chiva!^ he sent her, under an escort pro- 
vided by himself, to join her broAer at Bristol. 

The strength of her position in Ae west was much augmented 
by two men who now took up her cause. Miles of Gloucester, 
Ae constable, who was entrusted wth the charge of the empress 
herself, was perhaps, after Earl Robert, Ae most powerful baron 

• Tlir t»ei tilt bu! one buhop, and be • IbmsOer, the buhop of Sfet. ttlended 
the tMiiisua cc^vt oa 36 Mey (140 ii evidence of the complete -"H prolonged 

kheoauoa of the church party. 

* Hen. Hunt., p. aOo. 
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of the west country, while the other, Brian Fitz Count, who is 
described as her inseparable companion, bound to her by mutual 
and undirided affection,* held the castle of Wallingford, the 
eastern outpost of the Angevin sphere of influence, and a per- 
sistent menace to the king’s position at Oxford. Induced, appa- 
rently, to join the empress by the buhop of ^Vinchester, he 
refused to change back when the latter, two yean later, deemed 
it politic to revert once more to his brother’s side. He was 
fighting, he explained in a letter to the bishop* in justification 
of his conduct, not for himself, not for reward, nor for what he 
could make out of it, but merely from personal loyalty to the 
late king who had befriended him; in thu cause he had lost 
every acre he possessed, and there/bre, he urged in self-defence, 
he was compelled to live by the plunder of his neighbours. This 
was indeed true, since for most of the period he was completely 
isolated in his Wallingford castle. Brian, a man of intelligence 
and education, was one of the better t^^pe of baron of the 
anarchy, a type more numerous perhaps than usually supposed, 
and whose honest purpose is lost sight of at a time when the 
majority of the class was making the very name of baron a 
byword for faithlessness, cruelty, and lawlessness. 

^Ve may pass over the details of the war which for the most 
part consisted of plundering raids, burning of towns, besieging 
of castles. An account of one of these evciyday episodes by one 
who, in a simple narrative, relates what he himself witnessed, 
will illustrate the character of the warfare. The scene is at 
W'orcestcr in the autumn of 1 139, soon aAcr the arrival of Earl 
Robert and his sister in England, an event which filled the 
citizens with alarm. They made due preparations and carried 
their goods and chatteb into the cathedral which then looked 
‘Uke a funvitUTc store*. Indeed \t became ‘a resort and place of 
gossip for the citizens’ in which ‘there was hardly room for the 
servants of God, so many were the sacks and chests. IVhile the 
clerk intoned within, the child screamed outside; mingled with 
the sound of the psalms was the noise of mothers nursing or 
weeping over their children. At daybreak one morning in the 
bc^nning of winter (7 November) the city of Gloucester, in 
battle-array, supported with hoixe and foot beyond number, 

* GtstaSupheati,^ 89 He waa ChcfonofAtaaFc^ant, coiuitofCntUJiy, who had 
«ecn much lervice under Hmiy I 

* Fruited by IL W. C. Davu m Eng Hut, Ra xxv (1910}, 397 C, 
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advanced against the city of Worcester with intent to attack, 
plunder, and bum it to the ground.’ Their first onslaught >va$ 
beaten off manfully, but an entrance was made on the north 
side of the city where there was no fortification to block their 
path; then ‘avast mob ofthcenemy, infuriated and unrestrained, 
poured in and set alight to buildings in different parts of the 
city’. The greater part of the town, hosve\ cr, escaped the flames; 
but there ^vas much plundering both within the tvall and m the 
neighbouring country, and 'many were taken prisoner in the 
streets who leashed together like so many dogs were draped 
away miserably; whatever their cruel victors demanded in 
ransom, whether they had the means or no, tliey t\ere com* 
pelled to promise and forced to pay. These things happened on 
the first day of svinter which will, doubtless, be very severe for 
the wrretched victims.’* 

This was the fate of numberless towns and villages; ^Vorcc5tc^ 
itself suffered twice in this tvay. But there were few engagements 
which merited the term of 'pitched* battles; such did not suit 
the purpose of most of the fighters, who, joining in the struggle 
from purely selfish motives, without any strong attachment to 
either side, did not want a decisive action. These ruthless 
marauders made war for profit, fighting intermittently and 
changing from one side to the other according to which was 
prepared to offer them the more attractive terms. There were 
some few loyal adherents of the empress who stood by her even 
when her cause was desperate and she had nothing to gi\e. But 
even these regarded each other with latent suspicion and dis- 
trust as the treaty of friendship {confidmitio amons) which Robert, 
earl of Gloucester, made with Miles, carl of Hereford, sho'vs. 
These two allies and companions in arms set down in writing 
the terms of their friendship and provided hostages for the keep- 
ing of faith.* As for Stephen, there were few on whom he could 
implidily rely besides hb riembh mercenaries under William 
of Ypres. 

As Matilda’s strength lay in the western shires and particu- 
larly around Gloucester and Brbtol, it was natural that most of 
the fighting should take place in tMs area. But m December 

• Jotin of \\ orertipr (oxt. Wf^very, pp 5^7' The pAuage Vi-i heen abhrrvUted 
and in part paraphraied 

• Round. it MmUalU. pi. 381; dir CtniAyAn- Utim't Bo<Jt Stis, 
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1140 a dlvcnlon from this main field of operations was caused 
by the entrance of Kannutf, earl of Chester, into the d>’nastic 
struggle. Tliis powerful baron ruled, in lordly independence, 
over a small kingdom ; a conlcmporar^'’ states that he controlled 
nearly a third of the country, which was almost true, if his 
family connexions arc taken into account. His lands were by no 
means confined to the great palatine earldom of Chester; he had 
inherited large estates in Lancolnshire which it was Ills ambiuon 
to link by a chain of strongholds svith his earldom. His half* 
brother, \\'iUiam de Roumare, was also a substantial Lincoln- 
shire landowner, and was about this time or shortly after created 
earl of that county. It was, besides, RannulTs desire to recover the 
honor of Carlisle which his father had held, but had been forced 
to rchnquish to Henry I, and \i>hjch Stephen had granted away 
to the son of the king of Scotland. This was one motive which 
threw himon to the side of the empress; another was his relation- 
ship to Robert of Gloucester; he had married the carl’s daughter. 

Towards the close of the year 1140 Rannulf had seized and 
occupied the castle of Lincoln, but the matter had seemingly 
been condoned, for the king had visited the city shortly before 
Christmas, had rewarded the earl with extravagant concessions 
which included the castle and city of Lincoln besides a number 
of other castles, towns, and fiefs.* It was at the instance of the 
citizens, who complained of harsh treatment, that Stephen soon 
afterwards hurriedly returned.* Rannulf, entrusting to his wife 
and brother the defence of the castle, slipped away to collect 
reinforcements, and returned not only with his own Cheshire 
retainers and Wckh levies, but also with his father-in-law, 
Robert of Gloucester, accompanied by a substantial body of 
desperate men who, having forfeited their land for their adher-, 
ence to the empress, had aU to gain and htlle to lose by fighting 
against the royalists. This army made its way through the 

• CisUSitpham,^ W. 

* See the charter printed by Vf. Famr. laoMkirt Pipi Rolls end Early Ctertorr, 
PP 3^7~7t>i which feemr to belong to this occaaion though it has usually been 
assigned to the spring of 1149 roUowmg a conjecture by J H. Round (£ri^. /list 
Rev. X (1895), 87-91} Lincoln remamot ui the bands of Rannulf till it was sur- 
render^ to the lung in 1146 Slr(^>cnwasttillinpouessionorit at least till the end 
of the year 1 149 {Gesla Slrpham, 145-6). 

> The king's conduct in attacking Lincdn was. according to WMham of Malmes- 
bury {Hisl. /for > 5 487). cnliciaed cm the graund that he bad been at peace with 
Rannulf and his brother and had not aenrding to custom formally renounced his 
friendship, which they call defying— gaaf ‘DtffJsan’ diamt. 
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sodden and marshy ground which hounds the city of Lincoln 
on the south and west, and across the Fossdyke, swollen large 
by the winter rains — for it was the 2nd of February (114*) — 
sweeping aside, as they went, the few guards posted by the ting 
to impede their approach. Stephen, with his charactcrisUc but 
fatal sense of chivalry, threw away the advantage which his 
position on the easily defensible heights gave him, and descended 
into the plain for a fair fight. The battle was lost owing to the 
pusillanimous conduct of Stephen’s cavalry. It made no attempt 
to withstand the vnld and reckless charge of the disinherit^ 
knights. The five earb,' who with their men composed the lead- 
ing division on the king’s right, turned and fled in disorder. The 
earl of York and \S'illiara of Ypres on the left, after scattering 
the ill-armed ^Vcbhmcn, were themselves in their turn routed, 
leaving the lung with his reserves of dismounted knights deserted 
and alone to receive the full brunt of the combined attack of the 
enemy hone and foot. He put up a great fight; be is depicted 
‘like a lion at bay’ slashing with his sword till it snapped and 
then hitting about him with a Danish axe till that broU too. At 
last, felled by a stone, he surrendered to the earl of Gloucester. 

‘The battle of Lincoln might well have ended the tragic reign 
of Stephen for ever. That it was not decisive was largely due to 
the empress henelf who in the hour of her triumph conducted 
herself with such high-handed arrogance, and with such utter 
want of tact that before many months bad passed she bad lost 
all and more than all the adv’antage which the victory had given 
her. She never acquired popularity, nor aroused enthusiasm; 
she never appears to have met with that univ’ersal recognition 
‘by the whole race of the English’ of which the chroniclers 
speak.*Thc story of her brief reign b soon told. She was still at 
Gloucester when the news of the battle of Lincoln reached her 

' Tbe earb of Richmoad, Norlbik, NonhamiADa. Surrey, and Worcester 
Their idea of a fight was to begua with formal uluog: Temptavere pnoo regii 
proludium pugnae fiueic quod Justam (jtaM) vocaot, quia pena erast arte.‘ 
\MU. Maltaes., Hist A«e , { 489. 

• ‘ah omni gente Anglorum nuoinnu in doDiinam. excepus Rentenubui*. Hen. 

Hunt.,p.a75.CCCMtjJfcpAa«i',p ^ Ananalyruorthesignatoncaorber charters 

reveals the that the number of beradherenttwas still, ui i(»(e of her victory, 
not large, and that the area from which they were draivn was, u before, chiefly the 
west country It may have been at this tune of uncertainty when no one knew who 
was the rightful soverdgn that the moneyen produced the coinage with the 
strange, meaningless, but noiKomnuital inscripuoO pzaeaic on the obverse m 
place tf the lung’s name. Cr G.C.Bnoke, CstelagiK effafluA Cnai ta tA< Sntuh 
Jlfunm, t/id Kings, I, pp. IxoQs>Ixxzvtu. 
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on 9 February. There she was joined by Robert of Gloucester 
with the captive king who was sent for safe custody to Bnstol, 
while she henclf made her way towards \Vincbcstcr. Before, 
however, she could enter the dty she had to make a bargain 
with the legate; she had to agree to leave all ccclcsiasUcal 
matters in his hands. On this understanding she was admitted 
and received in state in the cathedral (3 March). A little more 
than a month later (8 April) she was formally elected.* On the 
motion of the legate, who managed the whole business, she was 
chosen Dmtna Anglorvm, a style customarily used in the interval 
between election and coronation.* But Matilda svas not destined 
to experience the latter ceremony which, following precedent, 
should have taken place at Westminster. The Londoners had 
from the fint been favourable to Stephen; and when, at the 
summons of the legate, a deputation of the citizens came dotvn 
to ^Vinchester to associate themselves in the election, they 
merely interceded (inelTectually) on the king’s behalf. It was 
more than two months later, shortly before midsummer, that at 
last they coruented to admit the empress within their walls. Her 
stay was short and stormy. The city had recently been the scene 
of disorden ; the citizens had formed some sort of sworn associa- 
tion for the defence of their liberties, a commune. Of the 
character of this movement we have no information, and it 
certainly did not long survive; but the independent spirit of 
the citizens was sufficiently aroused to refuse to tolerate the 
autocratic behaviour of the woman who imperiously claimed 
their allegiance and who, on entering the city, demanded from 
them a tallage. Amidst the clang of bells they flew to arms ‘like 
a swarm of bees from a hive’ and tumultuously expelled her 
from their gates. And as she fled, deserted by all but her brother 
Gloucester and her uncle. King David of Scotland, along the 
road to Oxford, the Londoners welcomed Stephen's queen and 
William of Ypres who, with a force raised in Kent, were pouring 

' Fraumably ibe did not kcnelT allaid tlu* emmoay at Winchester, for her 
pretence » not menlKjned by any conlempotaty writer; and William of Malmet- 
bury, who himself witnessed (be scene and hu lelt us a detailed account of it 
{Hul A’o»., 1 493) could scarcely haveonutted to mention such a fact She probably 
spent Easter (30 March) at W ilton, where Aichbuhop Theobald came to her, and 
thence travelled to Reading and Oxibnl, which was delivered up to her hy 

Robert d’Oilli For her movements see H.W. a Davis {Etreyi. . .^rejmlrd to ft i 
Poolt, pp iBo IT) who rejects the evidence oTWiUiam of Malmesbury (followed by 
Round. Cteffr^ it Mtndmllt, p 66} Chat ahe spent Easter at Oxford. 

* Round, op cit , pp. 74 f, and above, p 3 and n. 
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across the river and pillapng the southern parts of the city. 
Queen Matilda, to whose fine and courageous qualities her 
hmband owed not a little of such success as he could claim, was 
quick to take advantage of the trail of unpopulanty and disgust 
which her opponent had left behind. She pledged her own 
Cambridgeshire estates as security for a loan from the justiciar 
of London, Gervase of ComhiU; ^ the grant of enhanced con- 
cessions, she repurchased Geoffrey dc Mandcville who from 
siding with Stephen had transfened himself to the empress 
during her ascendancy; then, at an interview at Guildford, she 
won back that great intriguer, the legate, Henry of Blois, for his 
brother’s cause. 

It was no doubt with the object of compelling the legate, if 
necessary by force, to return to her allegiance that induced the 
empress to leave Oxford, which, since her expulsion from Lon- 
don, had become her headquarters, for ^Vl^cbcstcr (31 July). 
There almost the entire mihlary strength of the opposing sides 
met*, eveuLrttidoa sent aoontingent reckoned by a contemporary 
at nearly a thousand men-at-arms.' The empress opened by 
besieging Wolvescy, the magnificent palace recently completed 
by the bishop as a residence for himself. He retaliated by firing 
the city, a large part of which, including the royal palace built 
by the Conqueror,* was reduced to ashes. Then royalist rein- 
forcements were brought up, and the besiegers found themselves 
in the awkward predicament of being themselves closely be- 
sieged. At last, their position having become wholly untenable 
through disease and lack of provisions, they decided {14 Sep- 
tember) to retreat. The retreat became a flight, the flight a 
rout — ‘the rout of Winchester’.* Matilda herself, more dead 
than alive, managed to reach the welcome shelter of the walls of 
Gloucester under the escort of her inseparable companion, 
Brian Fitz Count. But her brother Robert, who brought up the 
rear of the fleeing army, was less fortunate; he was surrounded 
at Stockbtidge and captured.* He only regained his liberty, 

1 Ctjia Supii2m, p. 83, 

’ ‘tofum palatixim cum ftu]& fu»’. See Round, op cit, pp. 12^7. Cf. Ciirtj 
Ripi Rath. m. 1:9. > Ctsta Sufiau, pp. 69, 91. IVuilommni disptrsa 

* S. Painuf in Sprenieit, vu (1932), Tof, uwonpu to hiimonue the divergent 
eccoimu of ihcK events, artd (sguiut Round, CV^re, dt MandmlU, 

p. 1 30) the relisbiliCy of ihe story ti tlie escepe of the empress bsmded down m the 
Huletri dt Ciallauru U Alar/thal (ed Meyer), D. 183-276 It b. hov'C'er, difSculi 
to ttueh great wciiht to an accemnt which omits altogether any ipention of the 
capture of Earl Robeth 
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aAer much bargaining, in return Ibr the release of the king 
(1 November 1141). 

Stephen was now more popular and hence in a stronger 
position than he had been when nine months before he was 
defeated and made a pruoner at Lincoln. Not only had he tvon 
much sympathy by reason of the harsh treatment meted out to 
him in prison — for he appears to have been fettered in chains — 
but also the experiment of the rule of his rival was not one 
that many men wished to sec repeated. In those few months of 
power the empress by her outrageous conduct had uretricvably 
damaged her owi*n cause. The number of her supporters 
dwindled ; and those that remained loyal to her were threatened 
with excommunication at the council which met under the 
auspices of the legate at \Veitnumtcr on 7 December formally 
to recognize the king’s restoration. At the Christmas festival, 
celebrated at Canterbury, Stepbensubmitted to asecond corona- 
tion, > or at least wore his crown, as a token that he once again 
ruled over England. The affairs of the kingdom, a visit to York, 
and an illness, so serious that it was rumoured that he was dying, 
prevented the king from taking steps to complete tbeovert^w 
of his rival who remained unmolested at Oxford. It was not till 
June that he was sufBciently recovered to take the field. The 
time, however, was very opportune. Earl Robert at the end of 
that month crossed to Normandy to plead for assistance from 
Geoffrey of Anjou, and he was detained there till the autumn by 
the count who required his help in the conquest of the duchy. 
He then returned, with a body of some three or four hundred 
cavalry, only to learn that his sister’s cause was in a moreparlous 
state than ever. Stephen, after cutting the communications of 
the Angevin party with the Continent by the capture of \Vare- 
ham,* and between Oxford and their western strongholds by 
seizing the fortified posts at Cirencester, Bampton, and Radcot, 
had broken into Oi^ord itsdf (26 September). He took the city 
by storm, burnt and sacked i^ and drove the empress into the 
castle where for nearly three months she was closely besieged. 
Before Robert could get to her rdlef she had been forced by 
lack of provisions to make her courageous and romantic escape 

' So Round {Cteffr^ it Alanianilt, p 138) «a the itreogth of a paiuge In Ger- 
vue of Canterbury. 

* Thu, however, did not prevent Robert frecn landia; there on hu return from 
Normandy. He recaptured the harbour and town aod, after a ihorl uege, the 
castle (Will. Malmca , HuL { 523). 

«7»>* X. 
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on a winter’s night over ice and snow to her friends at Walling- 
ford. The loss of Oxford— the castle capitulated immediately 
after Matilda’s flight— put an end to all hopes of Angevin suc- 
cess eastward of the upper Thames valley. The castle of \V'alling- 
ford stood alone, a solitary and detached outpost in enemy 
country, but for the rest Matilda’s sphere of influence was again 
confined to the west country. Here, after Stephen’s defeat at 
^ViIton in 1143 and the subsequent surrender of Sherborne 
castle, Earl Robert reigned supreme, and ‘from sea to sea’, 
presumably from the Bristol Chanel to the coast of Dorset, was 
able to produce *a shadow of peace’.’ 

But at this very dme when we are told that in the west there 
was ‘a shadow of peace’ scenes of unsurpassed savagery and 
bloodshed were being enacted in the eastern counties. The 
villain of the piece was the notorious Geoffrey de MandeviUe. 
At the opening of the reign Geoffrey had attached himself to 
Stqihen who rewarded him in 1140 with the earldom of Essex; 
after the king’s defeat at Lincoln he crossed over to the empress; 
but on the latter’s hurried flight from London be joined the 
queen, and the concessions she granted him were confirmed 
vfith interest by her liberated husband. By each tergiversation 
be acquired fresh increments in offices, lands, and cash, until by 
the period we have reached be had accumulated the posts of 
sberifT and justiciar in three separate counties (Middlesex, 
Essex, and Hertfordshire) and was constable of the Tower of 
London;’ it was this last office that gave him his chief impor- 
tance in the eyes of the two combatants, for it virtually gave 
him the control of the capital. That the Londoners resented this 
control, and were in fact at bitter firud with the carl, is revealed 
by the charter which signalized his next change of front, back 
again to the empress ; for in the hard bargain he drove he com- 
pelled his victim to make no peace with the burgesses of London 
without his consent ‘because they arc his mortal foes’.* Although 
this treaty, which was arranged at Oxford in the summer of 
1 142, was not made public, although GcoHrey continued osten- 
ribly to be still the ally of the king and to frequent bis court, it 

' ent quidem lUis in partibta innbn quaedain pads, ted pax necdura per* 
Tecta' {Ctsla Slephm, p 99) 

* He had inherited this lh>m Ids father. TTie shrievalties of V.— and Hertford. 
shire were of course always combined durag this period. 

* The whole senes of charters svilh ass elaborate commentary are printed by 

Round in bis 4t AlanJailU, posrau. 
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was generally known that he was conspiring to set the empress 
again upon the throne. It was his suspected treachery and his 
domineering conduct — he u said to have practically usurped 
the royal authority* — that led to his sudden arrest at St. Albans 
in 1143. Charged with treason, he was given the choice of the 
gallows or the surrender of the Tower and of his Essex castles. 
He chose the latter altematis'C and went off to give vent to his 
violent rage on the innocent inhabitants of the Cambridgeshire 
fens. He occupied Ely and made it a fortress;* he seized the 
abbey of Ramsey, which, after driving out the monks, he con- 


verted into a military hcadquarten for his gang of ruffians and 
soldiers of fortune. From this unassailable stronghold in the 
midst of the fens he ravaged and plundered. Cambridge itself 
was ransacked and burnt; religious houses with their reputed 
wealth were the special quarry of these ruthless raiders. No pro- 
fession, no sex, no age were spared. Every form of torture s^hich 
the ingenuity of man could devise was employed to extort 
crippling raruoms from those who were unfortunate enough to 
fall Into the hands of the terrible earl.* In these conditiew all 
work was at a standstill; the fields were untilled ; the crops uncut 
or destroyed. Over a stretch of twenty or thirty miles of country 
there was not an ox nor a plough to be seen. A serious famine 
the inevitable result, added to the already enormous death-roll* 
It was in vain that Stephen tried to reach the perpetrator of all 
this suffering. Geoffrey merely svithdrew into the very heart of 
his swampy fastness and defied attack. And so it mieht ha 
gone on almost interminably had not a chance arrow strock K 
with a mortal wound while in August 1144 he wa« 
fortified post at Burwcll. He died on j6 September * * 

The career of Geoffrey de Mandcville, thouch nnf 1 
of the anarchy, was not without parallel; the Mrt r.r . 

revolt two years later (1146) was precisely similar 
inception and in its character. Sus^xted LtTn" ‘‘r 

1 CttlaSltphani. p.t03 Some write™, 1.-,, 

connect Ceoffrey’i am»t with hu deientwo « ft. “Newburgh (i, c. il). 

of Louu VII and the betrothed rfStcj*en** “^^'“'ance, the riiter 

leveral year* earber, its eonnouon with the arrett In ”*** ** occurred 

* Cf the letter of protest by Pope Eucub 11 i,\..s doubtful. 

Papslurkimdtn w £n|liuf, u, no 40 (p 188). ' Panted by \V. Holumann, 
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and only liberated on the siirrender of his castles ; when released, 
like de Mandeville, he plunged into an orgy of the most ferocious 
brutality. But what these great magnates were doing on a pro- 
digious scale, scores of lesser barons and free lances, up and 
down the country, were doing in a minor way, working riot and 
havoc from their castles and tyranniang over their weaker 
neighbours, not with the purpose of benefiting either the king 
or the empress, hut solely themselves. 

Nevertheless, though ihc anarchy dragged on its wearisome 
course for some years yet, the 6re had gone out of the Angevin 
party. Stephen’s success at Faringdon in 1145, which cut the 
empress’s communications between the Thames valley and her 
Gloucestershire strongholds, was tegaided by contemporaries 
as a definite turning-point in the king’s fortunes. Her supporters 
were losing heart; many, including Earl Robert’s own son, 
Philip, deserted; and there was an attempt, unhappily fruitless, 
towards a reconciliation of the combatants. Geoffrey de Mandc- 
ville was now dead; Miles, earl of Hereford, one of the staunchest 
of her allies, had ^ed from a hunting accident a year earlier 
(1143): and it was not long before Ro^rt of Gloucester, the life 
and soul of bis party, who, as WiUlam of Malmesbury justly 
says,* ‘alone or almost alone was never swayed liem his loyalty 
by the hope of gain or the fear of loss’, foUowed them to the 
grave. He died at Bristol, 31 October 1147. Even the presence of 
the young Henry Plantagenet in England failed to revive the 
waning family fortunes. He was sent over by his father probably 
early in the year 1147. He came with a mere handful of men 
and, it seems, no money; be was easily routed at Cricklade and 
Bourton,* and, being reduced to great straits, only managed to 
get away through the generority of Stephen himself who charac- 
teristically paid for his return to Normandy.* A few months 
later, in February 1 148, Matilda hcnelf gave up the fight and 
followed her son across the ChanneL* 

* Hof Jfn , { 503 

' Probably BUckbourton near BampUn. 

* J H. Round. 491 S', rejected the itory of thu visit as > mere 

eonfunon in the But cf my article in //of Rev. xlvu (1939), 4SI. 

* Gervase of Canterbury, L 133. Ooe charter of the empress is dat^ at 
Falaiseon iojune 1148 (Sanon Cfairffrs,p 14I. Dr. Sailer, however, assigoi one 
of her charters issued at Devizes to 1 149 (Or/W Charun, no 59) By this charter 
the empress confirmed to Osesey the Aurtb oTSu Ceoi^e in the castle at Oxford. 
According to the Annals of Os«iey (be church was given in that year (Aim. Afon. 
IV. 26) But this entry may refer to the final confirmation made m 1 1 49 by Siephoi 
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There was another circumstance which helped to calm the 
troubled waten in England. The fall of Edesja in 1 144 had given 
a fresh impulse to crusading. Stimulated by the preaching of 
St. Bernard, Louis VII ofFrance and the emperor Conrad III 
took the cross in 1 1 4G, and their example was eagerly followed 
by great numben all over western Europe and by not a few of 
the turbulent AnglO'Norman nobility. Among them were the 
twoearb, WalcranofMeulanandWilliamdcWarenne; William 
of Dover, a typical soldier of the anarchy, who fought for the 
empress at Cricklade, threw up his command and set off for the 
Holy Land where he subsequently died; riiillp, the son of 
Robert of Gloucester, a brutal and disloyal man, at last tired of 
hu villainy and made the pilgrimage. 

The only success which emerged from this otherwise disastrous 
crusade was an expedition in which the Engluh played a pro- 
minent pan. A force recruited from Germany, Flanders, and 
the English seaports embarked for Palestine in 164 vessels at 
Dartmouth on 23 May 1147; this army was composed not of 
great baroru and knights, but chiefly of humble seafaring folk, 
hardened men, schooled, many of them, in the terrors of the 
Bay of Biscay, which was so familiar to them that the twdflh- 
century Arabic geographer IdrisI speaLs of it as the 'Sea of the 
English'.* They were ready for any adventure which came their 
way. On reaeWng Oporto they were engaged by Alfonso, the 
first king of Portugal, to help him drive the Moors from his 
newly-founded kingdom. The crusaders agreed to his terms, 
coasted round to the mouth of the Tagus, and closely invested 
Lisbon. After a siege of seventeen weeks the city was captured 
on 24 October. After this success an Englishman, Gilbert of 
Hastings, was made bishop of lasbon, and Introduced the 
Sarum missal which remained in use in Portugal till the six- 
teenth century.* In 1151, at the instigation of Bishop Gilbert, 
and again in 1189, at the time of the third crusade, EngUsh 
pirate-pilgrims took part in attacks against the Moors. These 
episodes are not without their importance in Anglo-Portuguese 
relatioiu. Some of the adventurers, as names in contemporary 
documents prove, remained on the scene of their conquests and 
and Archbishop Theobald [Oxford Ourtm, no. 6>); and the emprta’i charter 
may, a> Dr. Salter admita, be dated ia 1147. 

' H. A. R. Gibb, The Engluh Otaaden la Poriogal' In ChafUrt bi Anxto- 
Porlugudsr Ktlatuv, td E. Pretuge {1935), p p 

* W. J Entwutle, En/. Hut. Kto. b {193Q, 69J, 
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gradually developed commercial intercourse between the two 
countries.’ In this way was inaugurated, at the very beginning 
of its history, a friendly relationship with Portugal which has 
tasted almost without a break to the present day. 

Robert’s death and the empress’s departure suspended hostili- 
ties; the strain of the struggle was relaxed; the civil war, 
properly so-called, had lasted nine not nineteen enters. There 
were still many and some serious sporadic disorders, the work of 
individual barons and their retainers, but relatively during the 
years 1 148 to 1 153 the country was less disturbed.* In these 
jears, and indeed in many locahties during the anarchy itself, 
it may be doubted tshether the state of England was very 
different from that which prevailed almost continuously in the 
twelfth century in many parts of Europe where the feud and 
the private castle were not prohibited.* It was just because 
England had been fortunate enough never to have known these 
instruments of oppression, the»e seeds of discord, that, when she 
at last experienced them, they appeared so particularly appal- 
ling. The English people had been ‘spoilt’, as we might say, by 
more than half a century of peace and strong rule for a state of 
things which on the Continent was almost a commonplace. We 
must allow, therefore, in attempting an estimate of the character 
and extent of the anarchy, for exaggeration and for impermis- 
sible generalization in the narrative accounts, of which several, 
and among them the best, were written in just those districts 
which s»e know to have been most seriously affected.* The 
famous passage in which the Peterborough monk vividly de- 
scribes the horrors of the anarchy is almost certainly draHti from 
particular e>'ents which happened within a few miles of hb own 
monastery, namely, that temble orgy of wanton destruction and 
crudty perpetrated by Geof&ey de Mandevillc in the fen 

' Cibb. Le., p. M aod Bctr AdeuiMact9uslofihecaptureofLubon,writtni 
by Oibcrn, coe of tb« cruuden, Dt wai printed by Snibbe 

In the Introduction of hi* ediuoa of the linrrsn^ Jhfu RutrJi (RoDs Sena), 
pp. cxhi ft It hu been re-edited witb • vrry Tiluabie introduction and note*, and 
an Coltish tranlatwii by C. W. David (Columbia Uoiv. Pren, 1936). 

* That Stephen wa* never in cootrol of the whole country be hin^Tf aclnovr- 
ledjed when in tbe final aettlemeat ef 1 153 he required ‘iheearii and baron* of the 
duie (Henry cf Anjou) who were never oy mm’ to do him homage. 

* See, be eumple, for the condiuorta in France, A. Luchaire, Afamwt Ja butitu- 
btvfimfmsti, p. aiS. and authonda that etlcd. 

* Tb* Crrta SstpKa* wa* pc»Uy wrmen lof a rierh attached to the boineboJd of 
the buhop cf tVtocbnier, WiUuun of htabneibury and John of Uorcoter were 
both wnung in the audal <f the iheacia of war. 
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country in 1143-4 which we have already described. But it is 
very questionable v\hcthcr we are justified in regarding these 
wild scenes as typifying the condition of England everywhere or 
for the whole period of the reign.* It would probably be nearer 
the truth to regard this and similar purple passages in the 
chronicles as depicting c-Ttreme cases, which, just because they 
s^cre so exceptional and res'olting, left an indelible impression 
on the minds of lliose who witnessed them. It should be observed 
that the ofiicial war, if we may use the term, the svar, that is to 
say, directed by the king on the one side and Earl Robert on the 
other, was confined within fairly narrow limits. Robert, from liis 
strongholds at Gloucester and Bristol, was trying to extend 
his power to the east, while Stephen, generally with Oxford as 
his headquarten, spent his energy in an attempt to dislodge his 
opponent from his position in the west. The bulk of the fighting, 
therefore, took place in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire and in 
the borders of the adjacent counties. Outside this area the war 
was unoflicial; conducted by some individual baron in the 
name perhaps of the king or the empress, but with the object of 
serving his own interesu. How far this private war was general, 
and bow far it dislocated the life of the country, it Is difficult to 
determine; the evidence is insufficient and contradictory. 

An attempt has been made to deduce from the amounts 
written off on account of ‘waste’ in the assessments ofDancgcld 
in the second year ofHenry II the extent of the damage inflicted 
upon each particular county.* The results of investigation on 
these lines are not very convincing, for we should have to con- 
clude that ^Varwickshi^e (which heads the list ofdistresscd areas) 
suffered far more severely than any other county. The recorded 
incidents hardly warrant this conclusion. There was the attack 
on Coventry by the earl of Chester in 1 147 and its defence by 
the king wldch involved the plundering and wasting of the sur- 
rounding district. There is also a curious story of brigandage 
mingled with romance told by the jurors on a grand assize some 
Seventy or eighty years later in the reign ofHenry III (laai).* 

•JR. Grem snd G M Trevciyaii dismiss the reljn in > few parapaphs, con- 
tenting themselves by quoting this celebrated text 

> The suggestion first made by Madox(CRh<fii(r{i 7 (i).p 479] has been elabo- 
rated by H. W. C. Davu, TTie Anarchy of Sie^en’s Reign’, £>ir Hisl. Rev xvui 

(i 903).630. 

» Ralls of Us JustUis H Ej/rs far ClasittHashsn, H'arwukshin, and Sla^trithae, 
stai-» (Stklen Soc., ved £3), p 163 
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They related how a certain Warin of \VaIcote 'an honest 
itinerant knight who fought in the war’ passed through the 
dwelling of Robert of Shuckburgh, whose daughter he aRer- 
wards abducted. ARer the death of Stephen svhen peace was 
restored he fell into poverty because he could not rob as he used 
to do, but he could not refrain from robbery and he went 
everywhere and robbed as he used. The rest of the story, his 
capture in a reed*bed at Grandborough and Ills death in the 
pillory, docs not concern us. All the places mentioned arc 
neighbouring hamlets a few miles south of Rugby. Clearly his 
acUvities were confined to a very small area. Scraps of evidence 
like this are valuable as showing that men took advantage of the 
disturbed state of the country to live lawlessly. But is this sufli* 
dent to account for Warwickshire having suifered devastation 
to an extent more than twice that of Gloucestershire fwhich 
figures dghth on the list) and far more than twice that of Wilt- 
shire (which comes fourteenth) both of which we know from 
unimpeachable evidence were rent by war and ruthless ravaging 
almost incessantly for nine or ten yean? The towns provide an 
equally emphatic refutation of the argument. Rochester, which, 
as far as we know, was undisturbed by mibtary actions, had a 
third of its donum remitted on the ground of waste, while ^Vo^• 
cester, which was nvice pillaged and burnt, in 1 1 39 and again 
in {150, paid its tax in full. It is beyond dispute that private war 
was fiercely waged in many parts of the country, and the 
ambitious policy of the carl of Chester caused widespread 
damage and misery. But it was not in the interest of the great 
barons to allow their lands to be wantonly plundered.* The 
midland shires, which, according to the Dancgcld figures, suf- 
fered most from wasting, were under the control of a group of 
powerful earb — those of Ldccstcr, Warwick, and Northampton 
— all anxious to keep the war out of their dominions, all capable 
of suppressing unruly casUemen. It is hard to believe that they 
pcmiiitcd their lands to be so devastated that they could render 
no more than a fraction of their revenues. 

Much damage was doubtless done to life and property by 
such irresponsible and tmdbdplined desperadoes as Robert 
Fitz Hubert from Devizes or Wilham of Dover at Cricklade. 
Such men were a terror to thdr neighbours; but their careers 
of violence were usually short and the range of their activities 
' Cf Sienton, £i<tliA Fadalum, pp- S44'’5. 
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presumably very local, confined to the district immediately 
around the castle &om which they operated. Moreover these 
castles were often weak and unsubstantial, probably wooden 
structures, quickly put up, but easily destroyed; of many, su^ 
as that at Cncklade itself, not a vestige remains to indicate their 
situation; the castle at Hampton, we are told, svas of so sb'ght a 
construction that it ss’as perked upon the tower of the church. 
In the fighting itself the native inhabitants were little concerned ; 
the causeofnciiheroftherivalsstimulatedanygreat effort among 
them such as that of Rufus or Henry I had evoked against the 
designs of Robert ofNormandyhalfa century before. Occasion- 
ally we hear of the local men going into battle. A band of 
'simple rustics’ drove the ling's son-in-Ia»v, a Breton count, 
from the castle of Devizes in 1141; their forced labour was 
probably fairly extensively used in castle building and similar 
work; but apart from the retinues of the great barons, the 
anmes of the opposing sides were mainly composed of mer- 
cenaries. Robert of Gloucester reemited largely from H’alea; 
Stephen relied principally on Flemish and Breton soldiers. The 
astonishing activity In ecclesiastical biulding in the middle 
years of the twelfth century, discussed below,’ at least confutes 
the idea that civilian life and progress were altogethersuspended 
in the days of the anarchy. 

One of the most dilEcult problems of this difficult period is to 
discover bow Stephen financed his wars. He began his reign, 
certainly, with a full treasury — the result of the hoarding and 
paninsony of his predecessor; he had occasional windfalls, such 
as when on the death of Roger of Salisbury in 1 139, the im- 
mense wealth of that prelate fell into his hands. But we hear of 
no levy ofDasegeld (though it may have been taken, as was 
customary, in the more orderly parts of the country) or of any 
exorbitant exactions. Hjs opponents were often hard pressed for 
money, and are charged more than once with raising burden- 
some taxes; but no such complaint is made against the king. 
His expenses must have been great, yet he never seems to have 
been sorely in need of money. His coins, though indifferently 
struck, are of fairly pure metal and, in marked contrast to the 

* Below, p 189 Ezamplei oflAr^ tmadii%g opentiofu to the eisuicts pirticii- 
twly tffected by the w*r ate hialambury wbndt wu besun ebout 1145, the tower 
oTTewkes^tfy et/bey e ti40.30,*adthecbotr€kfFe(erborougbwh»chwaeBozshed 
betveeen 1140 ud <145. 
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coins of the empress and her son, are generally only but slightly 
below the standard weight of 23J grains. Tliey compare very 
favourably with the mintages of Henry I.* This apparent 
absence of se\'ere finanaal embarrassment may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the wealthiest towns, with the 
exception of Bristol, lay in the east of England where Stephen’s 
rule was not seriously contested and where trade and commerce 
were not, perhaps, unduly hindered. He seems to have borrowed 
extensively from the wealthy traders and repaid them in grants 
of land.* London, except for a few months in 1141, was always 
faithful to him; and the unwonted and persistent efforts he 
made to hold or recover Lincoln show the importance he 
attached to keeping in his own hands the most prosperous cities. 
If the great fair of St. Giles could be held as usual at Winchester 
within a year or two of its siege (ti4i), and if the fullers and 
weavers m the same city could each pay to the treasury the 
same sum (£6) for the privileges of their gild at the beginning of 
Henry II’s reign as they had at the end of that of Henry 1 , it 
seems probable that Industrial activity did not cease in conse* 
quence of the dynastic struggle.* Tbe exchequer was un- 
doubtedly sadly disorganized and thrown out of gear in the 
tumult of war; rents due to the treasury were appropriated by 
unscrupulous local magnates,* and the ravaged and impover- 
ished land can hardly have rendered anything like its proper 
revenues; knowledge of the exchequer, wrote a witness who 
certainly had no love for Stephen, was almost obliterated.* 
Almost, but not quite. At the height of the anarchy (Christmas, 

1 141) Geoffrey dc Mandeville was directed to account for the 

* The evidence c^turviviiigcotni doe* not bfAf out tbe chirso made by William 
of Malmabury (lliil. fi'iP , } 483) that Stephen grossly debated the coinage See 
G C. Broobe, CalalcfU ^ £>ix 2 uA Cnw u iSa SntuM Afunen, TTu Aiirmen Mtifi 
(191G), p cb^ The coma of Matilda and Henry Flanta^enet are leldom above 
i&*i7 grain* Ibid , p cxviuf. CT alio l(. A. Grueber, Ilan^icek if tin Ccua c/ 
Ctial Crilain inJ Inland in tht Bnitsh Marram (1899), p 37 

* Cf Tht Charbitary ij St JaAn *J PnOtfrort, ed R Holmm (York* Arch Soc 
Record Serie*, I 9 c«)» “ 395 - 

* The evidence for the bolding of St. C 3 e**t fair come* from a letter of the 
huhop ofWmchester pnnced in £iif MM.Rre.zxv (1910), 301. For the craft gilds 
•ee Ptpt Rill 31 Hm I, p 37; and « Htn. ll, p 5*. That Stephen raised irregular 
levies from towns appears horn Henry II*a ohaiter to W’mehester by which luch 
exactions are quashed ('si ahquae connietiiduita injustc levatae sunt u guerra, 
cassatae Sint'. Atchatelofta, nlvi (1885), 914). 

* The accusation IS brought that the earl oT Chester in 1 146. ‘regaliiim Kimmra 
reddiius...redderenegUgebat’(Gmtaa(pS«ni,p 122). 

< Dulifut di Siaecam, 1 vuL 
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farms of the counties for which, as sheriff, he was responsible, 
‘at the exchequer’;* and the Pipe Roll of the first year ofHcnry II, 
of which fragmentary excerpts have been preserved,* accounts 
for nearly the whole of the last month of the previous reign.* 
Evidently the financial system struggled along in some sort 
during t^ period of confusion and turmoil. 

Likewise the course of justice must obviomly have been 
seriously impeded by the wars, and where the confusion was 
most confounded it can hardly have been maintained at all- In 
this regard a scene in the shire-court held in the bishop’s garden 
at Norwich soon after the year 1 148 is illuminating. A contro- 
versy arose as to whether the jurisdiction in a particular case 
belonged to the shire or to the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds. It 
was decided (in favour of the abbey) on the testimony of an aged 
knight who had solid grounds for his claim to be an authority on 
precedent, for he vouched for the fact that fifty years had passed 
since he first began to attend the hundred and county courts 
with his father. He prefaced his evidence with these words: ‘I 
am, as you see, a very old man, and I remember many things 
which happened in King Keni 7 *s time and even before that, 
when right and justice, peace and loyalty fiourished in England. 
But because in the stress of war, justice has fled and laws are 
silenced, the liberties of churches, like other good things, have 
in many places perished.’* The old man speaks with a bluff 
honesty that rings true; but his words cut both ways. The laws 
might have been silenced and justice might have flown, but 
here a properly constituted court, presided over by a king’s 
justice (\N^liam Martel), is seeking for precedents from the 
good old times and was making a gallant effort to get to the 
rights of the matter. Moreover the case does not stand alone; 
throughout this troubled epoch and in many different parts of 
the country we have record of writs and pleas, of king’s courts 
and local courts, of suits heard and terminated.* There are even 
traces of legal development- It is indeed an odd circumstance 

' 'id Kiccinum computabuntur’ (Roaod, it kSmimUt, p. 14*)- 

• la the RU Boat «/ (A, Excht^, 

• The exchequer year ef 1 Hen. It extended from Michaelmas 1 154 to Michad- 
mas f 155. and Stephen died on 95 October 1 134. G j. Turner. Trm. R. Hit!. Soc^ 
wj., XU. i»7, supplio other endencc to ibow that I*ipe Rolls were kept during the 
last yean ot the reign. 

« The leitt IS pnaled by H. M. Cam n Bif. «Irt Kta. xxxix (1994! 569 ff 

• Much evidence on this subject has been edletted by R. Howlett u the prcbcc 
to Lis edition of the Gala Suph^, pp. nxs-xxxix (Rolls Senes). 



CRE^TION OF CARLS IS7 

that the earlicjt evidence for the procedure of recognition of 
novel dhscuin and of the ouize utrum, common!)' attributed to 
the legal gemus of Henry II» with many ofiu familiar formulae, 
appears in the reign of Stephen.* 

The feature of the anarchy which has perhaps attracted most 
attention is the propensity of both combatants to increase 
the number of earldoms.* William the Conqueror had used the 
position of carl for a definite purpose, for he attached to it the 
duty of defence against Wales, Scotland, or the Channel; his 
earls were all palatine or semi*palatine. HU tons did not adhere 
to thU principle, but none the las they were sparing in their 
creations. Rufus made three, and Henry in the whole course of 
hU long reign only two. There were but seven EnglUh carls in 
all at Stephen's accession.* In the four years between 1 138 and 
1142 this hgure had been raised to twenty*two; the king had 
added nine and the empros sue. This remarkable increase did 
not, however, as was once supposed, have the effect of lowering 
to any appr^able extent the standard of quahficatlon. Both 
Stephen and Matilda seem to have been impressed with the 
idea that the dignity must be raerved for the highest in theland, 
for men whose personal distinction, territorial position, and 
signal servica had earned for them a place in a very exclusive 
society. The new earls were therefore taken from the most 
aristocratic Anglo-Norman baronial housa. 

In the administration of the shire the Norman carl had given 
place to the sheriff, a consequence of the centralizing policy of 
the Conqueror and his sons. He bad sometima, but not alwa)'s 
the third penny, that is, a third of the profits of the pleas of Hs 
shire, which was soon commuted for a definite sum.^ He had 
generally, but again not always, substantial landed interat in 
his shire;* beyond this, the earldom gave him little more than 

' Below, pp. 406, 408. 

• See parucuJarly Round, Ctojny it pp. #67-77; G- H. White, 

Tronf R Hitt See , 4th ler , xsu ji-aa,$ta>ton, £n{/uA fn<i,/um,pp #25 ff 

' Thu leckomng counts lluntuigdoo and Northampton as one, ^ they were 
both m the same hands 

♦ Already in 1130, the earl of CI<wcesterreodved,C#o 'pro parte sua CoraiUtui’ 
[Pipt Rcll 31 Hen /, p 77), a figure at which h remained throughout the twelfth 
century. The Pipe Rolls record six other earb in regular receipt of sums ‘pro tertio 
denano comilatus' from the early yeas# of Henry II's reign, and these were all 
fixed, earl of Eisex £40 icu. roif. eari of Hertford £33 ir. Sif, earl of Devon 
£18 6* 8i, earl of Salisbury £#*. i6r 7/, eari of Arundel (or Susiex) 20 marks, 
earl of Norfolk £33- 6r Bd. 

» William de Warenne, earl of Surrey, u a rmiable exception. He held no lands 
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status. In the time of Stephen the rank of earl might help him 
in the pursuit of the ambition, which he shared wth other great 
barons, of acquiring a control of the local administration, of 
obtaining the shrievalty or justidanhip in a county, or the 
custody of the castle which dominated the county town. This 
last svas a favourite means of gaining local influence and many 
towns were thus ‘mediatiacd’ In the hands of a strong local 
magnate.* The fact, ho\s*ever, that the barons attached much 
importance to obtaining oflidal recognition in charters of the 
powers they daimed to exercise seems to show that they were 
loath or perhaps regarded it as unsafe to act witliout the royal 
sanction. It is also true that often they had some hereditary 
claim to the positions they sought and occupied. Nc%*cnheless, 
when once they were firmly entrenched and in the absence of 
a strong central government, they behaved with singular inde- 
pendence and disregard of the Crosvn. They took the law into 
their own hands and acted with almost regal authority; they 
issued svrib in the ro)’al manner; they dealt freely wiA die 
Crown prerogatives. ^VaIeran of Meulan, who appears to have 
been made earl of Worcester about 1138, exempted the prior 
and monks of the church of Worcester from the Danegeld 
('Gildum regis quod ad me pertinet*) and from all customs, 
services, and forest rights ('quae prius regis crant ct postea mca’) 
in the till of Hbbcrton in Worcestershire.* In one respect the 
sovereignty of the baron has probably been exaggerated. In a 
well-known pauage William of New’burgh tells us that they one 
and all struck their o^vn coins. Few puzzles have more sorely 
troubled the numismatist than that of the baronial issues; but it 
is at least a curious coincidence that of the four svhich can be 
surely identified tsso belong to barons who held estates within 
a few miles ofl\1Uiam's abbey. It» a natural inference that he 
is generalizing rashly from the practice of his Yorkshire neigh- 
bours, whom Stephen Icfl much to their o^Yn devices.* Had the 

In Surrey nthe tune of hu er«»tion (betw w p 1087 nnd lD89].S«eSienton,op.ei(-, 
p tji, o. I, and (forotlicreeraplcs} 

' Stnitcta.ep nt., pp. f. 

* Thecbirter bpnntrdby II W.C. Davit tn Cu^., L. Ppelt.fp 

* TVy wer* Eustatv Hu John and Robert de StuievUle; the Utter in the next 
rri^ Uwl claim to Undi at Coawold vrhtcb adjoint Newburth Fnorf (Farrer, 

DrUtirtCaarlm, i. tyt). A IhuUimie U aiugned to Henry, earl of Northum- 
berland. MB of the king of ^Cand, afao a north-eountrytnan. Henry, buhop of 
Wuichnirr, b the onlv louihrre masnaie to wliom a eeinagr ran be aui^ned -ith 
tolcnbJe certainly; the aiinbuuoo of iauea to Robert and WiUiam of Clouceiier 
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custom been common we should expect to find more traces of it; 
but not a single coin bearing the inscription of any of the lordly 
carls of the south and midlands has come to light to prove that 
they used other than the king’s money or at least money bearing 
the king’s head and title. 

It was, strangely enough, not in the period of the anarchy so 
much as after it, in the years 1 148 to 1 153, when the king was 
without a rival, but engaged in a struggle with the church, that 
these carls exhibit their power and independence most promi- 
nently. And among iliem all Rannulf, carl of Chester, stands out 
conspicuously. He had, as wc ha\'e seen,* with total disregard 
of the interests of cither party in tlie civil war, built up for 
himself a position of overwhelming strength in a stretch of 
country extending between Chester and Lincoln. The king had 
tried to appease him with lavish grants in 1 140. But still un- 
satisfied, he remained violent, rebellious, and disloyal, and in 
I *46 he was compelled to surrender his castles. The remainder 
ofhis life was employed in an attempt to recover the lost ground 
wliich (except for Lincoln whose dtizens were always hostile to 
him) he achieved by the concessions made to him by Henry, 
duke of Normandy, at Devizes in 1 153.* 

The earl's territorial power protrud^ into Leicestershire and 
^Varwicksh^^e, and he was thus brought face to face with another 
carl scarcely less influential than fumself. This was Robert of 
Leicester who, if his family connexions are taken into account, 
controlled a large area in the south midlands; for his cousin was 
earl of ^Varwick, his son-in-law earl of Northampton, and his 
brother ^Valcran, earl of Worcester, who though an absentee 
landlord (since 1 142) continued to keep a sharp eye on his Eng- 
lish concerns. A clash of interests was almost inevitable. The 
way these two earls of Chester and I-elcester handled this awk- 
ward situation illustrates better than anything the condition of 
the times. They made a treaty, an elaborate set of arrangements 
to govern their conduct towaids each other; neither must attack 
the other unless a formal defiance has been given fifteen days 
previously; a belt of 'no-man’s land', as it might be called, in 
which neither might erect castles, is drawn in a parabolic curve 

uid to Brian FiU Count an at least quatMaable. Cf G. C Broole, CaUlotut ijf 
Engluh Cm! la V\4 BrjfuA Musam, pp. sctnu-cxzxui. and C. W. C. Oman, TJj 

U7-ii3 

« Above, p. Mt- . _ . _ 

a farrer, iMcathirt Ptpt RelU and Earff Oarkri, pp 370-4. 
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round Leicester, springing irom Rockingham and Coventry on 
the east and west, and stretching northward to Gotham, some 
sixteen miles from Leicester. Two bishops, those of Chester and 
Lincoln, bold the stakes, two pledges, who shall be surrendered, 
in the event of infringement of the agreement, to the injured 
party. One of the most remarkable features of t^ treaty is that 
the king is all but ignored; he is out of the picture; there is only 
a grudging permission that if the long (the liege lord) makes 
war on one of the earls the other may assist the king, but only 
with twenty knights, and if he takes any plunder, it must be 
returned m full. Nevertheless, although this convention empha- 
sizes above all things a condition of feudal independence and its 
corollary, a complete lack of cfTccUve central government, it 
also reveals a desire on the part of the great feudatories to restore 
some sort of order into the chaos. The feud could not be alto- 
gether abolished, but it could be regulated and restrained. It 
was by means such as this adopted by the carls of Chester and 
Leicester that the recovery of the country to a settled state 
slowly advanced.' 

In order to see how the reign ends we must notice the pro- 
gress of the fortunes of the Anget'uu on the Continent. After 
Stephen’s brief visit to Normandy in 1 137, such authority as he 
had possessed rapidly waned; the leaden of his party, William 
of Ypres, Richard de Lucy, the Beaumont brothen, and the 
justiuar, ^Villiam de Roumare, soon followed him across the 
Channel; and the duchy was plunged, like England, into 
anarchy. Then in 1141 <3eof&ey of Anjou embarked seriously 
on the task of conquest. He had learnt his lesson from his pre- 
vious failures; he gave up raiding and plundering and went to 
work systematically, ^^^tl^ change of method came success. He 
was already firmly established on the southern border; he had 
control of Bayeux and Caen on the north; and in the course of 
a few months, almost without bloodshed, he had won most of 
the country between the Orae and the Seine. Then, with the 
help of Robert of Gloucester, he advanced through the Bessin 
and overran Stephen’s own county of hlortain; he captured 
Avranches, and, after some little resistance, Cherbou^ which 
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made him master of the Cotentin. The west of Normandy i 
his. In January 114^ he crossed the Seine and Rouen opened 
gates. Its castle held out for three months; but when that 
fell the conquest of Normandy was virtually completed.* 
assumed the title of duVe and was recognized as such 
Louis VU ofFrance. 

For some five years Geoffrey ruled in Normandy; but 
governed rather os regent for his son Henry than as duke 
nght of conquest. He was fully alive to the fact that it woi 
take time before an Angevin count could become acceptable 
the Normans, and he wisely associated his youthful heir, w 
had through Ids mother a legal title to the duchy, in the w( 
of government; charters were issued with the counsel and ct 
sent of the boy or in the joint names of father and son.* Thi 
when the latter reached atj age of discretion, Geoffrey tra 
ferred the duchy altogether to him. This was In 1 ijo when 1 
young prince was seventeen yean old.* He had been carefu 
educated for the rcspotuible position he was destined to occu] 
His schooling began under Feier of Saintes, a man noted for 
skill in verse; it was continued during his first stay in Engla 
(: 143-4) at Bristol where he came in contact with the fame 
scientist and traveller, Adelard of Bath; it was completed on i 
return to Normandy under the great grammarian IVilliam 
Conches who compiled for his henefu a collection of ethi' 
maxims. It is no matter for surprise, therefore, tliat Henry 
later life became a patron of letters and that hb court was fi 
quented by literary men. 

From the early days of the anarchy Henry claimed to be ‘t 
rightful heir of England and Notmatwiy’ . He came vnth 1 
uncle, Robert of Gloucester, to England at the close of 1 143, ai 
in this style confirmed a charter of the empress in favour 
Aubrey dc Vere when he was not yet ten years old.* Evident 
he was brought up to the idea that the inheritance of Englar 
was properly, lawfully, and ultimately his. But the child h; 
little better prospects of making good the Angevin claim the 

> The CMtle of Arquo near Dieppe WM the last pla<^ to submit. It fell In t 
summer of 1145 

s Utkins, Mtrman /lunlxhew, p. 131. 

s Fof the date see £^4 Hul Ka 1x1(194^, 61, 

■* 'tectua heres Angl. et Noraumiu’ ^oixnd, Ceofrej it Afondnntts, p. t% 61 . 
seetia toore probable that «he confisioation -was executed after Henry's arrival 
England Uian, as Round "ppotea. 'over ata’—betiveen July and November 114 
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his mother, the empress. His second visit to England in 1 147 was 
pitiably ineffective.' ^Vhen he came again to England in 1 149 he 
was a grotvn man and a more serious cause for alarm. He was 
knighted at Carlisle by his great-imclc, the king of Scotland 
(22 May) with whom and the earl of Chester he then prepared 
to attack York. But Stephen in the meanwhile had hastened 
northward tvith a large force, and his opponents dispersed. 
Henry himself withdrew to the strongholds of Angevin influence 
in Gloucestenhire and Wiltshire where during the autumn he 
was ceaselessly harrassed by the king's son Eustace. His only 
success was a rmd into Devon resulting in the capture of Brid* 
port.* In January 1150 he was back in Normandy where he 
remained till 1153. 

In that interval much happened to alter the situation. On his 
return he was plunged into a flcrcc war with his suzerain, Louis 
VII, who was supported by his brother-in-law, Stephen’s son 
Eustace.* It was only brought to an end in 1 151 by Henry con- 
senting to render homage for Normandy and to yidd Gisors and 
the Norman Vexin (the land between the Eptc and the Andelle) 
to the king of France.* He was then making ready for a fresh 
expedition to England when be was prevented by the sudden 
death of his father on 7 September 1:51 which made him count 
ofAnjou.Somemonth3latetbyasplcndidmarriagehemore than 
doubled his continental donunion. Louis VII and his queen, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, had been married for some fourteen 
years; but domestically the marriage was a failure. Louis was 
too pious and rigid for his young, beautiful, and vivacious wife, 
who declared that she bad married a monk not a king.* A 
rumour of the queen’s misconduct at Antioch while the two 
were on the crusade got abroad, and there was talk of a separa- 
tion. Pope Eugciuus III, with whom they stayed on the home- 
ward journey, did all he could to keep the ill-matched pair 
together; he made them sleep in the same bed; he would hear 
no word of divorce or consanguinity; and the king, answering 
'to the treatment, gave expression to bis love *in almost a puerile 


* Above, p. 148, 

* Cdo Stfpfiam, pp. S42-8. 

* He bad mamed Constance, daughter of Louis Vt. 

* already been ceded by Count Geoffrey in order to gam Louis VTTs 
treogmtion orhu conquest ofNonnsuiciy a 1 *44. Hist. C««frtdi duns, ed. Halphen 
and Poopardia in 'Chromquef des Comns d'Anjou* {CoIIecdon de Textes, 1913), 
patj-^eleTTOof the treaty of sljliqspearlo be these given in Mrt Ladonn VII, 

td.MoUmer(CoUeetiondeT<attei,i88y),p.i6i. » WUl.Newb..Lb. i.cap. 31. 
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fajhion’.' The pope’s \veU-mtcnUoncd efforu were attended 
with some success, for tlcanor arrived in France a pregnant 
woman, and had the longed-for son instead of another daughter 
resulted from this hallosved conception all might have been 
well. As it was, at Bcaugency, they were separated by the con- 
venient method provided by the church — they were declared 
to be related within the prohibited degrees, and Louis lost more 
than halfhis kingdom (ai hfarch tisa). To avoid importunate 
suitors Eleanor immediately gave her hand and the duchy of 
Aquitaine to Henry of Anjou. They were married on t8 May of 
the same year. 

It was not, however, until the following January that Henry 
was free from the wars with Louis VII in which this bold stroke, 
so devastating to the power of the French monarchy, involved 
him, and was able once more to cross the Channel to claim his 
English inheritance. Although in the intervening years there 
had been comparative peace in England ; although Stephen had 
met with some success in hb attempt to round up the strong* 
holds which still remained loyal to the Angevin cause— it was 
indeed an appeal of despair from Wallingford that brought 
Henry to England In 1153; yet the king’s posiUon had been 
sensibly weakened by his quarrel svith the church related else* 
where.* He was now opposed by a hostile archbishop and a 
hostile pope, and between them they had cirectivcly thwarted 
hb plan of establishing Ws family permanently on the throne, 
for Eugcnlus III forbade Archbbhop Theobald to crown Eustace 
on the ground that ‘Stephen appeared to have seized the king- 
dom contrary to hboath* (1152). In striking contrast to hb pre- 
vious expeditions, Henry's campaign of 1153 was an almost 
unqualified success. The king and the duke faced each other at 
Malmesbury, parted only by the river Avon, in normal times 
an insignificant stream, but now, in January, swollen by winter 
rains and all but impassable. A blizzard of driving torrential 
rain beat upon the royalist troops and sent them dripping and 
discomfited back to London, leaving the castle in the hands of 
the young prince. It would seem that aflcr the capture of 
Malmesbury Henry secured hb position in the west midlands.* 

• ThRC detuU we luppbed by Jdui of Salisbury who was Jivinj at the papal 
court at the ume {Hut Pontif , cap sg). » Below, pp 194 f. 

» The chronology u very confus^ It has unuUy been supposed that the cam- 
paign in the midlands took place after the liuce made at tVatlingTord '*hjcL must 
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He passed through Evesham, Gloucester, and Coventrj’j ^Va^' 
svick was surrendered to Ws men early in June,* and Leicester 
shortly hefore.* It was on the adwceofthe carl of Leicester that 
he successfully besieged Tuibury and won the earl of Derby to 
his side; Bedford was plundered and burnt. It was after ‘he 
had captured a number of tosvns and very many castles’ and 
subdued ‘nearly half England’ that he moved on to the relief of 
IValhngford. He was engaged in attacking the castle of Crow- 
marsh on the opposite bank of the Thames svhen Stephen and his 
son Eustace appeared on the scene. But the leaders of both sides 
now intervened to prevent a pitched battle; an intervuew took 
place between the king and the duke and a truce was arranged. 
The latter returned to the midlands where apparently the siege 
of Stamford was still proceeding; he was there on the 31 August.* 
Its capture svas the last serious military operation. 

The stage was l^d for the closing act of this pitiable drama; 
many of the leading actors — Queen Matilda, King David of 
Scotland, the carls of Northampton, IS’artvick, and Chester— 
were cither dead or died in the course of this year xi 53 * 
But what more than an)'thiog else eased the situation was the 
death in August 1 1 53 of the king’s eldest son, Eustace. This man, 
whose only merit \s-as his soldiership, who, as a contemporary 
notes, ‘wherever he was, did more evil than good’, disgusted 
with the tame ending of the operations round IVallingford, had 
gone to vent his fury in East Anglia; he was plundering the 
Unds of the abbey of Bury St. Edmunds when he met his end. 
Stephen s>as a tired, disillusioned, and disappointed man. He 
had no heart to continue the struggle for his second son William, 
who had taken no acd\c part m the civil war. Moreover, he was 
already provided with a rich inheritance by his marriage svith 
the heiress of the carl of Warenne (dead on crusade in 1 148) ; 
and in the final settlement between Stephen and Henry he was 


hive been it the end of July OrbefinniD^ of August (for Eustice died 17 August 
tnfia faucet tfiuiftei). Aho it vraufd be uniuasooibte for Henry to undenike a pro* 
tracted «nd bloody ciinpugn lAcr the coocluston of the truce The order of esentS 
foSloiwed in the tert itiempti to ncondle the lumtive of the Ctsle Stcfheiu (pp. 
•54~9) Vrtth the evidence ofchmentlorwhidiKeDetitle-Bcrger, ^rtrr drHmn/f, 
k PP S>-7>; f^g Acini tf LteceSit CuViM, >, p. 97) end known dates. Cf also 
Brooke, //lit Rev bu (tcit(>), 66, whose paper, however, was written before 
the eocwJudina thiples of the Cute Were recovered. 

• Before the death of the etirtefWirwteli on isjune. 

• ’ad Pentecusien (7 June) quo £u ^ud Lrgrecesinam', Delule-Berger, L 7:. 

' Ibid., i. C(. 
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secured not only in liiis inheritance, but also in the private 
estates, which Stephen had held before he ascended the throne, 
both in England and in Normandy (the honours of Lancaster, 
Eye, and Boulogne and the county ofhfortain), mlh the addi- 
tion of substantial estates in Sussex.* This generous treatment of 
Earl ^Vllliam reveals Stephen’s concern for the future svcll- 
being ofhis son and Henry’s anxiety to male sure of the English 
cro^vn; but it also very materially smoothed the path of the 
peaccmalcn. 

For some time the dignitaries of the church had directed 
their endeavours to the restoration of peace; for this object, at 
least, the old rivals, Archbishop Theobald and Bishop Henry of 
IVinchester, could work itj harmony; and now at last their 
efforts bore fruit. Duke Henry was admitted on 6 November 
into the city of Winchester where were arranged the terms of 
the treaty afterwards formally ratlfled in a charter granted at 
Westminster and witnessed by no less than fourteen bishops and 
eleven earls, besides a number of other prominent persons,* 
Stephen thereby declared Henry his successor on the throne 
jure heTtd\iaTio, promised to maintain him 'as his son and heir”, 
and to co-operate with him in the ^vernment of the kingdom; 
the duke for his part was to do homage to the king. The earls 
and barons were also brought into the agreement, for the 
adherents of cither party were to do homage to the other. The 
bishops had negotiated the treaty, and they undertook to see 
that it was carried out by punishing anyone who infringed it. 

At Oxford early in the new year the baroits rendered their 

' The nght orjtanauU'ofCboteT, Hho was alive v>hcn the leUlernent was made 
(he died 16 December «« 53 ), to the honour of Lancaster reeognited by DuVe 
Henry ihij very year. %vas wholly ignored In Out settlement. For the posiuon of 
Stephen’s son, William, see Round, Pttrof end Faimlj HaVnj, pp. 169 f 

* The rauf.ration look place, Sa Henry of Huntingdon stales (p sRc)' before 
f^hnitmas, for thecopv m the Ktd Seek Eneh/fatr from which the Fotdtra teat 
Is prutced (Rec. Com ed 1 18) bears the date *Apud Westmonastenum anno 
«b tncarnatione Domuu notln Jesu CSinsu H C-un’. Bcrger-’i comment (Drlisle- 
Merger, Ruunl da AcUs i‘ Hitn It, ■ 6a), 'Cette date n'a aucune valeur’, on the 
ground that according to Gervaae of Caaierbury (1 is6] the treaty was concluded 
at IVinchester, o groundless, the terms were agreed upon at IVinchester in 
November, but the confirmation was made subseguently at Westminster by 
charier, as the marginal rubric of the documecit m the Rti Beak (f 163) plainly 
states: ‘I orma concordie inter Stephanusn et Ducem Henricum cams confinnsta ’ 
The statement, still often repeated, that the treaty was made at W’allingford is 
bued on a confusion by the thirteenth-century chronicler, Roger of Wendover 
(ed Coae, ii 933). The earliest teat is asoong the Gurney MSS , ItUl. AISS Cmtn 
Tmalfih Report, uQio. 97). p. 119- 
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homage to the acknowledged heir. So far the treaty was satis- 
factorily obeyed. But there had, it appears, been some, perhaps 
verbal, agreement that those ootward and visible signs of 
anarchy, the unlicensed or ‘adulterine’ castles, should be 
destroyed. That the process of destruction was not proceeded 
with sufEaenlly rapidly or thoroughly was a subject of com- 
plaint when the two princes met again at Dunstable. The matter 
was then smoothed over. Nevertheless, before long Henry cither 
began to find that his position as Stephen's collaborator was too 
difficult, or even that his life was not safe from roy'alist plots,* or 
perhaps he considered that he could more usefully employ his 
time in his continental domimotis. However that may be, he 
withdrew before Easter to Normandy where he remained till 
the news of the king’s death at Dover on 25 October 1*54 
brought him again to England to claim the throne which had 
been awarded to him less than a year before by the treaty of 
^Vinchcster. 

' CcTvuc ot C»tiiCTbut7 (L 158) has a wocy that when the two twot to Dover 
to Keave the eovmt of Flaiiden aa attempt waa i&ade 00 the duit'a Ufe. 
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the Conqueror had done much to raise the 
\\/ condition, the character, and the reputation of the 
V V church in England. Though tenacious of control over 
the church, he had encouraged its reform. He had filled the secs 
and monasteries with bishops and abbots brought from Nor- 
mandy or Lorraine, who were generally better educated and 
possessed of greater organiiing ability than their Anglo-Saxon 
predecessors. These ‘new brooms’, if wc may use the phrase, 
svere, however, often arrogant, often tactless in their treatment 
of the native clergy. It was a needless insult to strike the names 
of Anglo-Saxon saints, venerated by the English, from the 
church calendan; the new abbot of Abingdon tried wholly to 
obliterate the memory of the great St. jEthelwold whom he con- 
tcntptuoualy called merely ‘an English rustic’; it svas, as the 
abbey historians themselvea admitted, inexcusable on the part 
of Abbot Paul, otherwue an excellent man and a kinsman of 
Lanfranc, to break up the tombs of the former abbots of St. 
Albans whom he liked to refer to as ‘uncultured idiots’.* All thb 
was gratuitously wounding the susceptibilities of the English 
clergy, and shows a far too wholesale condemnation of the 
customs of the old EngUsh church, which was not the hopelessly 
decadent church that it has sometimes been represented. More- 
over, these imported ecclesiastics were themselves not always of 
unblemished character. Robert of Limcscy, for example, who 
had been a royal chaplain and was raised to the bishopric of 
Coventry in 1083, had a shocking reputation, while the conduct 
ofThuntan, abbot of Glastonbury, was so scandalous that he 
had to be removed from his office.* Nevertheless, as a result of 
iVilliam’s policy, a reform on the hncs of the continental church 
had set in; and his death in 1087 was therefore a severe blow to 


' Cr. Chnri. A/onoit it Ai!’<gien, S 384: CuU Ahialm Mcnail S Allnai, i. 6a 
The lubjecc is treated by Dom D. Knowla, Tit AIoMittc OrJtr m Enghni, p 1 1 6 
lAtifiinc haastU etwourajed Sbu attitude; U« twvitd lot Angto-SMon 

usage, was due to Anselm and his &ighsh biographer Eadmer CT R. W. 
Southern, ‘St Anselm and lus Pupds’, 10 AMurat and Amauseiic# Sludm (Warburg 
Insutute, u 3 {I 94 «)). 

• S-e William of Malmesbury, C«l« mgaai, u 388 (§ 3S1), /’oafi/', pp, 310 

and ig7.Tbursian,inspiteoftus badcfiacacter, wasalierwards tesuiied by Rufus 
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the church both in the dudiy and in England. In Normandy, 
owing to Robert’s neglect and complete lack of governance, the 
ehur^ was exposed to plunder and every sort of abuse;* in 
England Rufus had a policy, but it was apolicy of spoliation and 
no more. His recorded acts of piety are few: in accordance with 
his father’s wishes he distributed gifts among the churches and 
monasteries at his accession; he endowed his father’s foundation 
of Battle, the recently founded Ctuniac house at Bermondsey, 
and, when seriously ill and in danger of death, the abbey of 
St. I’ctcr’s at Gloucester: occasionally he would enrich a church 
pro anima palrit. But these are small benefits in comparison with 
the wholesale extortions which have made his reign notorious. 

The means by which William H wrung money from the 
church was an ingenious adaptation of feudal principles to the 
special conditions pertaicung to ecclesiastical Befi. The vacant 
see or abbey was like a wardship: the services due could not be 
rendered, and the lord might justly take the revenues instead. 
The bishop<etect, like an heir entering upon bis inheritance, 
should pay a substantial sum, an equivalent to the relief.* But 
if there was a theory to justify this last form of exaction, it could 
not in fact be distinguished from simony, the sin of paying a 
price for a spiritual ofttce, the evU which it was especially the 
object of the Gregorian reform to eradicate. Herbert X/isinga in 
1091 bought the see of Thetford for a very large sum of money, 
a transaction which inspired avenilier to dilate on it and on the 
venal character of the whole church in fifty hexameten.* But 
it was the system rather than the man that was at fault, for by 
no other means could a clerk attain to a position vrorthy of his 
abilities. Losinga soon repented of his sin, went to Rome, 
resigned his bishopric, and received it back from the pope’s 
hands. But this act of contrition only involved him in further 
difficulties: he had, contrary to the rule of ^VIl^am I, recognized 
a pope. Urban 11, who had not been officially acknowledged in 

• See the wcofd of the injuries fufferetl by Ihe Buni of Holy Trinity »t Caen 
pnnted by Haikmi {X»rman lasMiilant,jrp 63 f) frocn the Cartulary of the abbey 

* In the thuteenth century >t wu not tisunul for abbtyt to a^ee by charter to 
pay a rehef on the death of an abbot. Tbc abbot of Dorcbeater, for instance, in 
tii6 grants to Edmund, earl of ConnraD,*ituodia<ieceasuuve amocionecuiusque 
abbatu domus nostre facieraus racioDal^ rdevium’ for certam in War. 
borouch held of him See H. Salter, Mtt Rn zW (1930), 982 

> They are pnnted in the MonumtiiM Cmnamat HiilCTUa, Libtlli tU hli, 111 616 f 
A ihorier and lUghtly different form of the poem b given by William of Malmes- 
bury, Cala Sipm, u 386, § 338. 
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England. He was therefore for a time deprived of his see by the 
very king from whom he had purchased it. Herbert Losinga was 
a good bishop and a reputable sdiolar who himself contributed 
to the polemical literature of the Investiture contest a tract 
addressed to Anselm.* He was a man of energy and eiitcrprise 
who moved his bishopric to the already flourishing trading city 
of Norwich where he built a fine cathedral. Both in character 
and attainments he was far superior to the majority of the 
bishops of his time who were generally taken from tb* ranks 
of the sycophantic clerks of the king’s household. Abbeys were 
more difficult to dispose of, as the secular clerks were not 
eligible for such offices, and (here were perhaps not many 
among the monastic clergy who could or would pay the large 
sums demanded of them. They therefore usually stood vacant 
for longer periods, while the king’s officers entered upon their 
estates and managed them to the advantage of the Crown, 
appropriaung the revenues and keeping the monks on a fixed 
and often narrow pittance of food and clothing.* At the time of 
Rufus’s death there were eleven of the wealthiest abbeys and 
three bbhoprics in the king’s hands.* 

The king’s chief agent in this business was Rannulf Flambard, 
a Norman clerk of humble family, who had been for some years 
at the court of William 1 ; he was a chaplain and keeper of the 
lung's seal while Maurice, afterwards bishop of London, was 
chancellor (? 1083-6) ;* in Domesday he appean as a landowner 
with small properties in half a dozen counties. Under Rufus he 
rose to a position of the first importance in the administration. 
He was ‘the king’s chaplain’, and in this capacity he was 
employed in every sort of executive and judicial work. As a 
justiciar we find him sometimes carrying on the government in 
England during the king’s absence in Nomandy. He was, in 
fact, as Eadmer describes him, ‘the chief agent of the king’s 
For these services he was rewarded by preferment in the 
church: in to88 be was given the abbey of Hyde at Wnchestcr, 

* *Ad Alwimum tonW* ni»lo» See Behmer. fTtrchi u>JSla4t, pp. i T. 

* See Cxtaker'i doenpuoa cf die condition, •: CanmLury durisf tbe vtcancr 
*>Uch Ulawed llie dmS of LastruK (/Atf. AW., p aS). 

' Tbe tin I, civen by Burner, op cn , p. 135. n 4. 

* Tbe ajKTtiofi that be wia ucMurer ic prolably loeorreel and due to a eon* 
fuilae odib Rannulf tbe ireanurr of Vwk. See R. W , Souibera ta 7 >cat //ucSm, 

fibKr..yvi(in)]. leiL 

* r&t.AW., p. 41. 
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and jujt before Uic king’s death he received the bishopric of 
Durham (>099), which he to shamefully abused that Henry I 
had to take it under his special protection.' No writer of the time 
has a good word for Rannulf, though they all admit his great 
ability; he was clever, competent, and astute; beyond this he 
was arrogant, ambitious, and wholly worldly. It is generally 
agreed that to him must be attached a large measure of the 
blame for the extortions which clraraclcrire the reign of Rufus. 
Even the mild Anselm uses strong expressions about him in 
a letter to Pope Paschal:* *non solum pubheanus, sed ct publi- 
canorum princeps infamlssimus*. His name is expressly associ* 
ated with some of the wont malpractices which no feud^ theory 
could justify, such as svhen on the death of Bishop Wulfstan of 
Worcester he exacted rclicfi from the under-tenants, or when 
in the last days of the aged Abbot Symicon of Ely he pensioned 
the monks and seized what was left over for the king. He it was 
who farmed the rc%'enues of t-acant churches and prolonged the 
vacancies so that the profits might continue to accrue to the 
royal treasury. 

But in condemning Rufus and Flambard we should in fair* 
ness consider them in relation to the practice of the time. The 
attack on simony had been launched by the papacy not half a 
century before. It was still rife in Germany and in Italy; Philip 
of France was a flagrant abuser of the lay power over the^urch; 
in short, the Hildebrandine reform had not as yet been received 
cither in England or on the Continent. William II has been 
universally condemned, and with justice; but it should not be 
forgotten that if he was the first, he certainly was not the last, to 
make the church a source of profit to the Crown. Henry I, not- 
withstanding the solemn protestation in his coronation charter, 
not only made free use of the revenues of vacant churches but 
frequently kept the secs void for long periods of time. If Canter- 
bury was without an archbishop for four years after the death 
of Lanfranc, it was in similar case for five after the death of 
Anselm (1109-14% Moreover the Angevin kings were quite as 
unscrupulous in this matter as th«r Norman predecessors, and 
in ti6i Thomas Bccket himself was rebuked by his friend John 


' Henry'i (barter to tbe monkj of Durham (Catlar 41) u panted 

*on account of the mjunei and VMieoce which Rannulf Ihe bubop chd Co them m 
ha l.reume' 

* . 7 . Aiatlna Optra Omwt, ed. Schmit^ So, tp 214. 
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of Salisbury because there was a rumour abroad that he as 

chancellor was enjoying the Ihiits of three vacant secs.* 

^Vhcn Lanfranc died in 1089, Anselm, who bad already 
attained a European reputation as a scholar, was generally 
regarded as the ob\"iou3 successor to the primacy of Canterbuiy’. 
Bom at Aosta at the foot of the Great St, Bernard (circa 1034) of 
wealthy parents, he had early abandoned a life of easy comfort 
for that of a student. After some years of wandering through 
France he settled at Bee, attracted thither by the fame of 
Lanfranc as a teacher. There he became a monk and succes- 
sively rose to be prior and abbot; there too he won for himself 
the position of being the first scholar, the leading theologian, of 
his age. He seemed to be eminently fitted to succeed his former 
master in the archbishopric. But Rufus had no wish to appoint 
a successor to Lanfranc or to forgo the rich addition to his 
financial resources which the Canterbury revenues provided. 
It was only some four yean later, in 1093, when be lay ill at 
Gloucester, and seemingly dying, with the burden of his mis- 
deeds heavy upon him, that he consented to an election. But 
Anselm, who happened to be conveniently at hand, in England, 
indeed even in ^e neighbourhood of Gloucester, exhibited the 
most unexpected reluctance to being elected; and in the end 
still violently resisting, still loudly protesting, he had forcibly to 
be invested with the office. In thb way he was thrust into a 
position which he neither desired nor fdt himself suited to fill. 
He was, as he said, a monk, and unfitted for secular affairs; for 
more than tlurty yean he had devoted himself to a life of learn- 
ing and contemplation. Without skill or interest in the affairs of 
the world, entir^y devoid of any business instinct, he was not 
unnaturally averse to assuming the many secular obligations 
and responsibilities which the position of primate, of first adviser 
of the Crown, of one of the greatest tenants-in-chief would 
entail. He was not, UkeLanfhmc>astatesman. Though by nature 
mild, he could at times be almost unreasonably obstinate, and 
on matters of principle no argument of expediency would move 
him. These qualities m Anselm and the cynical, bullying, violent 
character of his temporal lord made friction between them 
inevitable. It began indeed as soon as William had recovered 
from his illness and threw to the winds all the promises of better 
* Exeter, Wofceiter, and CoveaCiy. UtUnali for llu Hitlety ^ Themat BalUt, 

T.JV 
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living and better government which he had made under fear 
of death. 

At a meeting with the Ung at Rochester in the summer 
Anselm put fonvard the conditions of his acceptance of the 
position to which he had so violently and unceremoniously been 
appointed. They sserc three in number: that the lands of the see 
be restored in full as they had been in the time of Lsnfranc; 
that in all things spiritual the king would trust to his counsel; 
and lastly that he should be aUowed to recognise Urban II as 
the rightful pope- Only tlie first of these was unequivocally con- 
ceded, and the third was the crucial one. It was opposed to the 
rule of the Qinqueror that a pope should be recognised without 
royal authority. There were now two popes claiming to be 
apostolic — Urban 11 , the representative oftherefomung party, 
and Clement III, promoted by the imperialist interest. In 
England opinion 'vas divided, but on the whole, we are told, 
inclined towards Clement pro Even had he wished it 

Anselm could not do otherwue than acknowledge Urban, for he 
had already done so as abbot of Bee. He allowed, however, the 
matter to stand overfor thepresent, and agreed, tbougbstill with 
reluctance, to accept the primacy. He did homage to the king 
for his temporalities at ^Vinche$le^: he was enthroned at Canter- 
bury on 25 September; and was finally on 4 December 1093 
consecrated by the archbishop of YorL 

In the meantvhile other points of dispute had arisen — dispute 
over the lands belonging to the see; over the archbishop’s con- 
tribution to the Norman campaigner 1094; and over the reform 
of morals. There were se% er^ interviews between the two, and 
their relations became more and more strained until they were 
no longer on speaking terms. In one ofhis fits of temper Rufus 
openly declared his loathing and contempt for the archbishop. 
Tliis was on the eve of his embarkation for Normandy, and hu 
attitude was not more conciliatory when he returned to England 
nearly a year later. Anselm once more raised the question of the 
recognition of Pope Urban by asking the kmg’s leave to go to 
Rome for his pallium, without which he could not rightly per- 
form the duties ofhis office; he could neither hold a council nor 

* Support IS t'vrn to this vi^^tVtJliaaiof Ma 2 m«biiry (C«0 Fwili^.p 86) by 
theletienof Oeintnt III to Lanfranc pnnted by Licbermann in the £«!■ Wut Jitv. 
xvx (igot), 328 ff Cf also H Ti31io*tm,I>upSpiilulm Ltgalnttn EaglmJ 
p. 18, n-35. and 2 .N Broolie, The (1931), p. 145 . 
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coiuecratc a blsliop. It wai (his demand that occasioned the 
famous meeting of t!ie Council at Rockingham on 35 February 
J095. The question which Anselm laid before the assembled 
bishops and barons was s^hether obedience to the pope was 
compatible svith the faith he osved to the king. It was the old 
problem of the double allegiance required of a bishop. For his 
he owed fealty and homage to the king; but in respect 
of hb spiritualia he was, as Lanfranc admitted, 'the vassal and 
servant of the pope’.* The Council of Rockingham sclllcd 
nothing, although the matter was debated over a space of four 
daj-s. The bishops, drilled into courticrly obedience by their 
apprenticeship in the royal chapel, recommended Anselm to 
submit himself In all things to the royal will; and one of them, 
\ViUiam of Durham, e%'cn urged that he should be deprived of 
hb see and driven from the country. The attitude of Uib bishop 
U particularly remarkable in view of the fact that a few years 
earlier, in t^g, he had himself denied the competence of a 
royal court to try a bbhop on a purely secular charge and by 
making an appeal to Rome had committed prccbtly the same 
oRence as Anselm-<-lhe recognition of Urban 11 before he had 
been oirieiatly acknowledged in England.* It was only the lay- 
men who had the courage to resist, and refused to concur in any 
such unwarrantable measures, and the postponement of a 
deebion was virtually a victory for Anselm. 

The king, it seems, was now resolved to rid himself altogether 
of hb intractable archhbhop ; but arbitrary as he was and ready 
to strain law and custom to the utmost extremity, he at least 
realized that thb could only be authoritatirely and eireciivcly 
done by the pope, and by the pope whom all western Europe, 
outside the immediate sphere of imperial infiuence, recognized 
as apostolic — namely, Urban. Thb appean to have been the 
object of the secret mission of the two chancery clerks, Gerard, 
afterwards successively bbhop of Hereford and archbishop of 
York, and William ^VarcIwast, later bishop of Exeter, who 
had been dbpatched to the curia: Urban was to be acknow'- 
Icdged in return for the deposidon of Anselm. Tlie envop were 
abo to bring back a pallium which Rufus proposed himself to 
bestow upon a more pliable metropolitan. From Anselm the 


• Lanfimri Optra, i. 45 (rf. Cdci). quoted by H W. C. D»vu 
fislmial Papfts, vi Weaver (mi foiole (1933),^ toj. 

• Above, p 103; cf JafTMViucobach, Rtf PmSif, no. 3397. 
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whole intrigue was of course carefully concealed. Things did not, 
however, fall out quite as Rufus had planned. The envoys 
returned early in May and with them a papal legate. Cardinal 
\VaUcr of Albano. Landing at Dover, they proceeded straight 
to the king at Windsor where they arrived shortly before Whit* 
Sunday (13 May). Cardinal Walter opened the negotiations by 
granting a substantial privilege: the custom of the Conqueror’s 
day that no legates or papal letters were to be sent to England 
except with the king’s consentwasconfirmed by papal authority.* 
Confident of success in the main issue, the lung now caused 
Urban to be pubhcly proclaimed as the canonical pope. But 
when he approached the question of the primacy, and demanded 
the summary deposition of Anselm, he met with an uncom- 
promising refusal.* The cardinal had got what he wanted; his 
master was authoritatively recognized throughout the dominions 
of the king of England; he had no further need to court the 
king’s goodwill. Rufus had failed; his elaborately laid plan to 
degrade and humiliate Anselm had hopelessly miscarried; he 
could no longer even put forward the just defensible ground of 
complaint that the archbishop bad acknowledged a pope with- 
out royal authority, for now he himself had ordered the same 
pope to be acknowledged. He failed again when he tried to 
induce Anselm to receive from his hands the pallium which the 
legate bad brought from Rome. Anselm refused, and received 
it instead from the altar of his cathedral (27 May). Rufus had 
to submit to a reconciliation svith the best grace he could. 

Anselm was victorious. Already invested, consecrated, and 
enthroned, be was now in possession of the pallium, the symbol 
of the papal confirmation of his office.* But he was far from 
elated by his victory. Throughout the whole business he had 
been treated in the most humiliating manner, kept in ignorance 

‘ Hugh of Flavigiiy, Olron. in Cente //ill Script vui. 474-5 Hugh visited 
England ayear later tn the company of Gvrenio, abbot ofSt. B^gnus at Dijon. 

* Eadmer, /All Aes ,p 69; Win Malmc* , Cula ^enl;/'. p 8s f H. 'nUmann, 

DU pipsilickcit IttaUn ui p. so. n 44. auppoiet, on inru/Heient grounds, 

that Rufus intended not to depoie Anscln but merely to hu mi liate him and make 
butt bow to his will 

* According to Hugh of Flavigny (loc. at , p 475)i m deference to 

Rufus, permitted the qualifying clause sobajSdr/ilatcd'omru mi regu lobe inserted in 
the metropolitan oath of fealty to the pope. Hus is not so remarkable as it appears to 
Freeman (U7//i<imAi//ur.u 588)andJ M.IU®(fl rlntr/n, p. 141) Thuoatbwas 
a recent innovation and much resisted Even mtheUme of Paschal II (1099-1118) 
an archbishop regarded 11 as an unheard^ novelty. See J P. Whitney, /A/dr- 
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of ihc legate's coming and of the negotiations that followed. The 
legate’s own conduct was anjthlng but satisfactory: he had 
taken and oltcred bribes; he had done nothing to check the mb- 
doings of the king in ecclesiastical matters, far less had he 
attempted to reform the moral depravity of the king's court. 
Something in thb direction might have been expected from the 
mission of Gcrento, abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon, a member 
of the advanced Gregorian party, who vbited England in the 
following year (logG). HU main object, it is true, was to restore 
concord between the king and hb brother Robert in order that 
the latter might be free to go on the Crusade — an. object which 
be successfully accomplish^ — but he was also instructed to set 
on foot a reform of the abuses pres*a!cnt in the church under 
Rufus's goN’Cmancc. In this he failed. A messenger, perhaps a 
nephew of the pope, possibly in response to a bribe from the 
king, was sent from Rome to cancel hb commission.' 

Anselm was not long IcR In peace after hb reconciliation. Tw o 
yean later Uiere was again Wedon. Rufus complained of the 
InefTiciency of the Canterbury contingent sent to the Welsh war 
of 1097; poorly trained and badly equipped; and 

Anselm was summoned b^ore the king's court to explain thu 
remissness. He did not answer (he summons. Instead be begged 
repeatedly for leave to go to Rome to discuss hb dllTicultles with 
the pope. The request was always refused. In the end he svent 
(November 1097) without the royal heence; but by doing $0 he 
forfeited lus archbbhopric, and the king once more enjoyed the 
revenues of the see of Canterbury. 

His reception at Rome illustrates the high esteem in which he 
was held on the Continent He was treated with r.-cry mark of 
respect; he was lodged at theLateran, and welcomed by Urban 
as a man in a sense bb equal, 'the pope and patriarch of another 
region’.* He was known as 'the holy man’, and English visitors 
wished to kiss hb feet like the pope’s if he would let them. He 
divided hb time between the papal court and the monastery of 
San Sahatore at Telese near Benevento, where, in tranquil con- 
tent, he completed his famous treatise Cur Dnu Homo. He was 
given the place of honour at the Council of Bari in October 1098 
and at the Easter Council at Rome in 1099 at which strict 

’ Hugh of FUvigny (loc. eu.). who e the lole authority for thit trgaiioo. Cf. 
Tiltmaruvop cit.,p 21,0.55 

• Eadmer, tiia SanOi Aiuilm, p. 390. 
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decrees at'ainst lay in\esU(urc» simony, and clerical marriage 
were passed in his hearing. But with regard to his own afTain 
Anselm met w»Ui little satisfaction at Rome. Rufus was threat- 
ened with excommunication, but owing to the ingenuity of 
the king’s agent, ^YilHam Warclwast, the threat was never put 
into execution. Urban was before all else a diplomatist; he may 
have deemed it politic to make some sacrifice of justice in order 
to retain the goodwill of a powerful sovereign who had caused 
him to be recognized throughout hu dominions. Anselm retired 
in vexation to Lyons, where he could reckon on finding welcome 
and sympathy from his lifelong friend Archbbhop Hugh. And 
at Lyons and in the neighbouring country he spent the remainder 
of hU first period of exile. 

Nevertheless, the stay of Anselm in Rome is not without its 
importance, for when, at the opening of the new reign, he was 
invited back to England, he returned with the fixed resolve to 
enforce the Gregorian programme, and especially in the matter 
of investiture. He reached England, afier an absence of nearly 
three years, on 03 September i too, to be met immediately with 
a demand for homage in respect of the restitution of the tempo- 
ralities of bis see. Tliis demand he peremptorily refused on the 
ground that such an act was opposed to the canons of the Coun- 
cil at Rome which he had hJoiself attended. The practice in 
England with regard to investitures, as Eadmer states it, svas 
that ‘no one before Anselm became a bishop or abbot who did 
not first become the king’s man and from his band receive 
investiture by the gift of the pastoral staff*, • and to this custom 
Anselm tumself had submitted when Rufus had appointed him 
to the see of Canterbury. It was on the observance of this 
‘ancient custom’, this ‘custom ofliis ancestors’,* that Henry now 
insisted ; and it was not simply the insistence on a mere form or 
ceremony. The bishops and abbots of England were for the 
most part great feudatories, possessed of large estates owing 
services to the Crown, burdened with military and financial 
obligations. Clearly torn the lung’s point of view it was essential 
that he should have some control over the appointment and the 
loyalty of these men of substance; but Anselm was not prepared 
to discuss the intrinsic merits of the case, to which indeed he 
seems to have attached little imptniancc. To him it was a matter 

» Hist A'oo . p s 

» WJl M»ln>ei , Cttia R,s<m, { 417 tnUcusorm. 
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of obedience to the authority of Rome; it \vas a question of 
ecclesiastical disdpbne. When therefore Henry proposed that 
an embassy be sent to Rome to ask the pope, Paschal II, to 
relax the canons in favour of the ancient custom of the country, 
Anselm was ready enough to comply. Paschal, however, less of 
a diplomat and more of an intransigent than his predecessor 
Urban, refused to make any such concession. A second and a 
third embassy followed, each with no better success, and at last 
under strong pressure Anselm himself svas induced, in spite of 
his age — for he was a man of near seventy years — to accompany 
the king’s envoys on a fourth journey to Rome. This was at 
Easter 1 103 and was alike Druidess. Neither pope nor king was 
prepared at this stage to jdeld an inch from the position he had 
taken up. Since therefore Anselm was prevented from perform- 
ing effectively his duties as archbishop, he willingly enough took 
the hint, imparted to him by the king’s agent, to remain abroad 
for the time being. Once more he took up his residence with the 
archbbhop of Lyons and once more the revenues of the see of 
Canterbury were taken into the king’s hands. Nevertheless, it 
was not clear to men of the lime that Anselm here was following 
the right path. The investiture question was not a simple one. 
It was not evident even to all good churchmen which was the 
proper coune, that consecrated by long custom or that directed 
by recent papal legislation. To many thinking people it ap- 
peared wrong that Anselm should desert his flock for the sake of a 
principle wluch had by no means met irith general acceptance. 
The genUe Abbot Gilbert Crispin of Westminster, the favourite 
pupil and the intimate friend of Anselm, warns him in a set of 
delightful venes of the grave responsibility he has incurred by 
his absence from Hs post:* 

The tuneful pipe that loved to chant your praise 
Is hoanc and mouroiul now. Shepherd, it cries, 

Why is the Shepherd absent from the fold? 

The flock is wandering Icaderlcss asuay: 

None brings it back. 

The contest was, however, essentially different in character 
from that of the previous rrign. It was carried on in a dignified 
manner, without bitterness or apparent loss of temper; and the 
> Thetiaju printed byJ.Anml*lieRohuiion,Ci;&ff»Ow/iii,.t4W»f»'«linj«*<»’ 
^otef u>dDoeujn«itireUungioW«»tnnntierAbbey,no 3),p 83, «nd there u m 

EngUih rendering oo p. 2a, from which (he openipg linei »re quoted «bove. 
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antagonists maintained throughout its course a not unfriendly 
correspondence. Anselm from his natural peace-loving disposi- 
tion, Henry from his characteristic prudence, exercised remark- 
able forbearance. So the controversy dragged on until, in 1105, 
the pope took the step of excommunicating the king’s chief 
adviser, the count of hfeulan, and also the bishops vtho had 
received investiture from Henry’s hands. Anselm followed by 
threatening the king himself with a like sentence. This brought 
the issue to a crisis. Henry was alarmed. Perhaps he did not fear 
ecclesiastical censure as such, but it svould be a severe blow to 
his prestige, it would certainly Injure his cause, to be excom- 
municated by so pious, so just, and so unworldly a man as 
Anselm. He sought an interview with the archbishop at Laigle 
in Normandy (aa July); he restored the revenues of Canterbury; 
he begged Anselm to return if he would only recognise the 
bishops whom he, the king, had invested with the ring and 
pastoral staff.' But Anselm was still firm on the point that he 
could not act without papal authority. The best part of a year 
passed before this was obtained; but at last Paschal seems to 
have Tcahied that Henry was not the man to surrender that 
control over the church which bu father bad e.xercised; he must 
meet him half-way. So the road lay open for a compromue. 
In the negotiations and meetings which took place between 
Henry I and Anselm an important part was played by the Ling’s 
sister, Adela, countess of Blots, svho was on terms of intimate 
friendship with Ivo, bishop of Chartres, the famous canonist. 
Ivo had for some yean been an advocate of compromise, recog- 
nizing that the lay power could not be reasonably excluded 
from all influence in ecclesiastical elections. Though kings must 
in no way presume to confer spiritual attributes upon a bishop, 
it was their proper right to invest him with his regalia, his 
temporalities. It was certainly largely the influence of Ivo of 
Chartres that brought the investiture contest in France to a 
peaceful and satisfactory conclusion in 1 107. It is more than a 
mere probability that the settlement, which was finally reached 
in England and was sanctioned by a council at London in 
August of the same year, followed on lines suggested by him.* 

' Thoie of Wincheiter, Hereford, and Salubuzy. 

* For the parallel coune of the contest in England ted France tee A. Fbehe in the 
Rmt FAi/Arfuw, xlvi (1934), aBjff The cleareit eaprctsion of Ivo't v>ew» u in his 
letter to Archbuhop Hugh of Lyons pnnted by ^ Sackur >n Mon Germ. Hut 
LthtUi it Itle, is 64a ff. It U not wtthmt ugeificance that Ivo’s fhend. Hugh of 
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No authoritative text has sundved to inform us of the precise 
nature of the agreement of 1 107. We have therefore to rely on 
the brief notice of Eadmer,* and on the relevant clause of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (1164), which profess, and in this 
particular certainly seem, to be no more than a statement of the 
custom of Henry I’s time. The ting gave up the spiritual in- 
vestiture with ring and pastoral staff, a ceremony in itself of 
little importance;* and its surrender by the lay potver would 
hardly have contented Hildebrand. The original struggle, 
which is misleadingly rail ed the ‘Investiture struggle’, was for 
the freedom of the church from secular interference, for free 
and canonical election without the taint of simony. Both in the 
settlement of the English controversy and in the Concordat 
of ^Vorms which followed on simil ar lines, these objects were 
partially obscured. Henry may have admitted that the election 
should he free, hut in fact it took place in the royal court and 
was conducted altogether under royal influence. Simony was 
not wholly eradicated; we hear sometimes of the right of free 
election being exercised afrer the payment of a sum of money. 
Anselm, we are told, conceded that a bishop-elect should not be 
denied consecration on the ground that he had done homage 
to the kmg. This may have been intended as a personal and 
temporary concession to Henry himself;* but the ling took care 
that it became the custom that the elect should render homage 
before consecradon, before, that is to say, he was empowered by 
consecration to exercise his episcopal functions.* 

Fleury, wbo bdd Mmewbat .imHar news, dediotrd lus tract, written toon after 
j 102. Dr ttgiapoUslaU tl laeerioUU ^gntoU (ibid. li. 466 fi*) to Henry I. The tract, 
however, teenu not to have been wntim wiila any particular rrference to the 
Enilish coDUoveny Tbe optnioiu of both wnten are rummanaed by A. J. Carlyle, 

Midiaml PoUlial Thmy in Iht WtJt, iv. 97 IT Ct alw H. Bohmer, Kirc/u wiif Slacl, 
PP p. 186 

a Despite this concesrion, Che Empress hladlda propcsed to invst a bubop with 
the ring and the staff (below, p. i9i),whiIeKingJohnini20oactuaIly granted by 
charter to WlUiani Manhal, eari rf Pcmlwole, dmaeuntm iaadi pasteralu of the 
abbey oTKutley (Bucks J, which svas snthin his fee L 8t) 

s This IS the view of H Bohmer, AixAr sii .SUst, p. 161. A similar view is taken 
by D. SchSfer regarding the Concordat orWotmi: the concessions made by Olix- 
^ II Yw personal to Henry V and not u perpetuity. (Athandlunim i. kSmgL 
Ai4demu 4 WiismschaJUn, <905 } 

and GlauvIU, la, cap 1 ‘Episcopi vero conseCTati homagium facere non loleni 
domuio regi etiam de baronus suis led GdditatEtn cum jurameotis interposicu Ips3 
praestare Solent. ElecU vero in epua^xs ante coraeoationem »uam homagia sua 
facere sclent.* 
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That Anselm regarded the appointment of a bishop or abbot 
as a royal appointment u manifest from his oivn letters. Writing 
to the pope the year after the settlement he says that Henry in 
malung elections does not use hu arbitrary svill, but submits 
entirely to the advice of religious men, and again addressing 
Thomas, archbishop-elcct of York,he writes, ‘Since it has pleased 
the king, with the counsel of bis barons and our consent, that you 
should be elected to the see of York'. Clearly the royal inHuence, 
however tactfully it may have been used, was decisive.* More- 
over the character of the episcopate did not materially change 
by reason of the concordat. The same kind of men were chosen. 
Piety in matters of religion was seldom the primary qualification 
in the election of bishops; they continued to be normally men of 
affairs, administrators, chosen largely for their experience m 
conducUng the king’s business. Roger, who, though nominated 
by the king as early as i lox, was consecrated bishop of Salisbury 
by Anselm in 1 107 immediately after the settlement, had served 
as chancellor. He proved himself a bnlliant administrator and 
the founder of a family of episcopal administrators.* Richard of 
Belmeis, appointed bishop of London in 1 1 08, had been sheriff 
of Shropshire, and, like Roger of Salisbury, founded an eccle- 
siastical dynasty.* The comment of Hugh the Chanter that by 
the surrender of the right of investiture the king had lost little 
or nothing, a little perhaps in royal dignity, nothing at all in 
power, seems to be a fair estimate of the result of the six yean’ 
contest.* 

The movement for the reform of the church by the beginning 
of the t\velfth century bad aroused the interest of English 
scholars, who began to contribute to the polemical literature of 
the contest. The wntcr who is usually described as ‘the Anony- 
mous of York* makes a violent attack on what he regards as 
usurped powers of the pope; he vigorously defends lay investi- 
ture on the ground of the divine nature of kingship: the king 
represents the divinity of Christ, the priest but the manhood. 
The royal authority, therefore, in bis conception towers above 

> opera, e<L Schmitt, v, epp noi 430, 443 Gf Hen. Huol , p. 343 *dedit rex xrch!. 
epucopatum CanCuariae . . 'd^t rpDCopatiun lincoliae'. Thu influence was 
also exercued in abbatul elections. See Dom David Knowles in Dtwnii^ Rn xbx 
(1931), 339, and the cases tbete cited He notes only two instances of free election — 
al St Albans in 1 119, and at CloiKcsterio list). 

* Above, p 136. I Cf Stubba^ preface to Ralph of Diceto, i. xx! 

* Hutoruas i)f the Chveh rf Tark, ^ Rain^u. Iio. 
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the sacerdotal.* On the side of the reformers Gilbert Crispin, 
abbot of Westminstar, contributed a tract on simony, Herbert 
Losinga, bishop of Norwich, one on the marriage of priests.* 
But in spite of this literary activity and in spite of the settlement 
of the investiture question in *107, the reform movement made 
but slow progress. The king was at heart against it and clung 
tenaciously to the ‘andent custom*. After Anselm’s death (nog) 
he relapsed into the ways that had madehis brother’s rcignnoto- 
rious. These malpracdces he had renounced in his coronation 
charter in plain terms: 

'Pint I make the holy church of Cod free so that I will neither sell 
it nor place it to farm, nor, on the death of an archbishop, bishop, 
or abbot, will 1 take anything tom the domain of the church or from 
its tenants until 3 successor has been instituted to it.** 

These promises were made when his position on the throne was 
far from secure; now that he was firmly seated upon it, with his 
brother Robert closely imprisoned and the awe-inspiring Anselm 
dead, he could afford to forget hb undertakings. The church 
was anything but free.* Henry practised simony; he kept 
bishoprics and monasteries vacant for long periods and pur- 
loined the revenues. Anselm’s successor, as already mentioned, 
was not appointed until 1 1 14, after a vacancy of five years; Ely 
remained vacant for two (1 131-3), Coventry for three (i 126-9), 
and Durham for five yean (1128-53). Henry’s cxcrcbe of the 
right to the personal belongings ofa deceased bishop (JasjpcUt), 
a claim introduced into England apparently by W’iUiam Rufus, 
evoked loud protests from Pope Honorius II.* 


• ri. H. B4luner in the ilgn. Cm,. Wuj. OhlU * ia. 

64a E. The uiM ediCQt hu pubtnlusl portwn* rf U,e tiratuo fa hu JTwV mdSbul, 
pp. 436 fr. with nn dabo^ coaunenurr (a»L 177 O.For u English nuamaiy 
^ w *♦*«. i»* 974 ff tX nho Z, N. Brooke, 77ir 

ExfUsk C3uotk tnd tb pp. 1^7 CC 

• I^g»'«tm«h»»BOtiuniTeACatwCriipIn*i*i«wAw.tfflret:entJyoriy 

kno^ trooj no retry la • Bee enufafue of the twelfth century, has been duco»er*d 
by J. Art^ge Rob.^ m a manrapi at SU John*, College. Chlbrd (00 149). 
aad pruitrf by hi» u bu CiTiwt (Cwnbridge, ,gi 1), pp. u , ff j t£ aUo 

pp. 55 wa 67 tE W. Holumana, who ha, aho published the tract fa AVi*« Archa 
in C.«U«)W» fif iW dfutsrk, CurfuAtiw*. 1 (1533). 246 ft, Uifak, it was 
probabfy wnclen between 1 100 and tioj. ^ 

> Sutuia tftkt Kaain, 1. 1. 

•See the fattrei^^t of the bohopta, the beginning of the next reign of the 
epprmxn w Wb the eburch niffered voder lle^ry I Cisu SUtAm. o. 1 7- 

• KulMSS C^m.’Slj‘I^Ht»1ei,p.^^^,faoadhT^eiMtr,€>p.6t.,p.S0,. 
A «>eeific instance of thft u reUied by Henry of Huntingdon (Da Mrmpnr Wb. 
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In one respect Henry went even farther than his brother. 
The London council of 1 102 had forbidden under heavy penaU 
ties the marriage of the clergy. During the tvar for the conquest 
ofNormandy the king had ducovered in this a means of increas- 
ing his financial resources; he had exacted fines from those svho 
disobeyed the decrees, and was sternly rebuked by Anselm for 
doing so. The prohibition was repeated in subsequent councils; 
in 1128 the ecclesiastical authority was permuted to sell the 
unfortunate women into slavery (Canon 7 of the council of 
1127). But the king continued to make a financial matter of it 
and ‘received large sums from the priests for licence to live as 
before*.’ One may, indeed, reasonably doubt the tvisdom of these 
cclibatic decrees. It tvas ^rdly to be expected that the lower 
clergy would pay much attention to such legislation when they 
sa3v men in high positions in the church openly disregarding it. 
The great Roger of Salisbury, who himself took a prominent 
part in these ecclesiastical councib, lived openly with hb mistress, 
Matilda of Kamsbury, while his nephew, Bbhop Nigel of Ely, 
was a married man, the father of Richard Fits Neal, and 
scandalized the stnet churchmen by putting in a married clerk 
as sacrist in his own cathedral; even the conduct of the papal 
legate who presided over the council of 1125 tvas not above 
suspicion.* It seems certain that a large number of the parish 
clergy and even the higher clergy* openly continued their inter- 
course with women. The legislation merely substituted an illicit 
for a legal relationship, 

Henry’s government of the church was, indeed, far from being 
acceptable at Rome. In ii>5 Paschal II wrote a strong letter of 
protest: he complained that hb letters were not received or his 
legates given a hearing without the royal permission; that no 
pleas, no appeals were brought before the papal court; that 
p. 308) wiCb Tcference to the death oT Bohop Gdbert 'the Univeml’ of London 
The bishop’* boots, filled vrich gold and silver, were earned away to the royal 

' Hen Huat,p 351. CX d/igl^fUWiCb«iiwIr,jiiSeRiie!i29 Forsimilarmeasurrs 
taben by King John see the AnnatsofWavcriey, saS enno 1208, ^nn Alon u. a6i 

* '[Johannes Cremensis] Cum igitur in conabo merisime de uxonbus sacer- 
dotura tractasset . . . cum meretnee post vesperam interceptiis est' (Hen Hunt , 
p. 346) Gilbert Fobot, however, had ahigfaapinioa of the merits of John of Crema 
See Ins letter to BeeVet in (b Halaiy ^ Beeket, v 539 

> Ralph of Diceto (1 303) relemog to the promotion of Richard Peebe in it 61 
to the tee of Coventry whi<h his father had Once held, quotes from Ivo of Chartres, 
the canonist, instanres of marriage among the higher clergy But it is doubtful 
whether the loos were bom before or after the father was ordained subdeacon. 
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bishops wcic tniQsftncd &om one see to another without any 
reference to the pope. This was all true and continued so until 
Henry’s death. In 1119 when Calixtus II became pope he held 
a council at Rheims to which bishops from all the countries of 
western Europe were summoned. The English bishops were 
permitted to attend, but they were warned to air no grievances 
and to bring no innovations back with them. Nine legates were 
dispatched to England in the counc of his rdgn, but one only — • 
John ofCrcma in 1125 — svas permitted to preside over a church 
synod or to exercise any legatine authority. This indeed was the 
tradition in England, a tradition sanctioned by Paschal’s pre* 
decessor and later admitted by Calixtus 11 . But it effectively 
prevented the pope flora exercising any real control over the 
government of the church in England. In the English view, as 
Eadmet expresses it, none other than the archbishop of Canter- 
bury should act as the pope’s vicar. This was the happy solution 
of the difEcuIty which was ultimately reached when Honorius II 
granted a legatine commission to Archbishop ^VilIiam of Cor- 
beil in 1x96, a precedent frequently followed until in the thir- 
teenth century it became the fixed rule that the archbuhop of 
Canterbury should by virtue of bis office be Itgebu Ttatus. 

The eommission of Archbuhop William as legate helped abo 
to alleriate another source of di^rd. The seemingly intermin- 
able dupute between Canterbury and York reached an acute 
stage when Thurstan, the king’s secretary,' was appointed (1114) 
to the see of York, and vigorously championed the independence 
of the northern province. The controversy further embittered 
the relations with Rome, for, while the king advocated the claim 
of Canterbury, successive popes supported that of York, The 
question was uldmately decided in 1 126 in favour of York, for 
the cadence on which Canterbury based its case was palpably 
forged. The archbuhop of Canterbury could, however, find 
consolation in hu defeat from the fact that as legate be had an 
unimpeachable claim on the obedience of his brother primate.* 

But the comings and goings of bubops to and from Rome, 
which the king could not altogether prevent, especially when a 
great cause bkc the ^pule between Canterbury and York was 

' Hugli ihe OuntcT, io Hutonew tflit GbrcA ^ Tatk, iL IS9. 

• The whole dopute haj been very Ihoraushly treated by M. I>ucbal]. D*t Sxfrt- 
malsbni cawKn dm Eiz£isun CvOnlmy and Xtrk, 1070-106, in Ebei^'t Huto* 
ntcAr£a<£A,Heni84(l9?9). Ct sliaBraohe,op.cil., pp. 171 £ 
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being investigated at the curia, necessarily brought the English 
church into closer contact with the papacy. Monasttcism abo 
promoted this gradual change; for the monastery, particularly 
the monastery of the newer orders, was the least insular of all 
institutions in England : it belonged to a cosmopohtan congrega* 
tion, and of\en took its instructions from a religious house 
situated, like Cluny or Citeaux, in a distant and foreign country. 
Even the older Benedictine houses resented the control of tlie 
diocesan bbhop and desired to look direct to Rome for protec* 
tion and guidance; ordy a few, however, succeeded in gaming 
this emancipation.’ 

Monastic reform had made rapid strides since the Norman 
Conquest. WTien a Norman abbot, Scrlo, was appointed to the 
great abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester, he found there but two 
monks and eight small boys; on his death in 1104 there were 
more than a hundred inmates. This reform svas largely cfTcctcd 
by Cluny or by Norman abbeys which, likcjumiiges or Fecamp, 
had themselves been reform^ under Cluniac iniluences. Z.an> 
franc's Constitutions, which he compiled for the guidance of the 
monks of Chrut Church, Canterbury, and which were adopted 
in several of the older monasteries, were for the most part 
derived from the customs of Cluny.* The Norman kings them- 
selves were Interested in Cluny and were its liberal benefactors. 
The single monastery with whose foundation \ViUiam Rufus 
was concerned, the abbey of Bermondsey, was Cluniac; when 
Henry 1 refounded the abbey at Reading he filled it with monks 
from the Cluniac priory of E^ewes; similarly Stephen took the 
original complement of inmates (a prior and twelve monks) for 
his foundation at Faversham, where he, his wife, and eldest son 
were buried, from Bermondsey. Henry I completed the nave 
of the great church at Cluny itself which had been begun by 
Alfonso VI of Castile and was consecrated by Innocent II in 
1132;* the same king made an annual contribution of too marks 

* Only >ev«n complete nemptkni during Uilt period* Bury, St AUjsrs, 

Battle, Malmesbury, Evesham, Westminster, ned St Augustine's, Canterbury 
See Dom David Knowles, Th4 Mooasbt Ordrrts Bngtani, pp 379^1. 

> R Graham, English EccUnatlual SluJut, pp. 8 if ; 7 ^ Monastic CeniUtulians of 
Lanfrane, ed. Knowla (Nelson's Medtevtd 'Texia, tgsi). 

t See the paper on the monastery <£ C 3 ui>y lay R. Graham and A W. Clapham 
printed in Ankaalogia, Ixxx (:93o). Accodug to some autbonties Alfonso of 
Castile was betrothed to a sister ofBenry I, lee Freeman, Aonjian Conjutst, iv (2nd 
ed), 852 Abbot Peter the Venerable praisd Henry I m high terms* 'Magnus lUe 
rex Henneus , . . qui ucut umveiso pene tain terrarum notum eat, cunctos nil 
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of silver, a liability which Stephen continued but commuted for 
the grant of the manor of JLetcombe Regis ; Henry’s daughter, 
the Empress Matilda, enriched the abbey with numerous gifts 
including a great bell cast in an English foundry. His nephew, 
Henry of Blois, was still more intimately associated with Cluny. 
Brought up there from childhood, be became in course of time 
a monk and a close ihend of Abbot Peter the Venerable; and at 
Cluny he remained until he was summoned to England by his 
uncle in iiaS to become abbot of Glastonbury. But his con- 
nexion with the monastery was not at an end : he paid frequent 
visits there especially in later life, and by his personal generosity 
and his afaihty for organization did much to re-establish the 
tottering financial position of the great abbey.* 

But the number of Clumac houses in England had never been 
great; it rose in the twelfth century to thirty or more, but of 
these some were quite insignificant bttle pnories. Moreover, even 
before the close of the eleventh century the great work of Cluny 
had been done. In the monastic world there is a constant need 
of revivification; when an old order has grown rich and lax, 
another takes its place with youthful and ardent ideab of stem 
asceticism. So it was now. The reform movement had called 
into being new orden which set before themselves a standard of 
stricter and more disciplined life. The Austin canons were the 
fint of these to be established In England, and their earliest 
foundations — the priories of St. Botolph at Colchester and St. 
Mary at Huntingdon and St. Gregory’s at Canterbury can trace 
their origin to the last decade of the eleventh century* — were 
soon followed by a number of important houses scattered about 
England at Barnwell, Dunstable, Cirencester, Merton, Oseney, 
and very thickly in East Anglia and the south-eastern counties. 
The church of the priory at Carlisle became, on the creation of 
thesecin 1 133, the cathedral withachaptcr of Austin canons, the 
only cathedral chapter so constituted. 

A more powerful influence, however, on English monastic 
life was introduced by the Gsterdans. The monastery of 
Citcaux in the duchy of Burgundy was founded in 1098; but its 
tooporu Chnstlanos pnnap<s prudenda ttwucendjt, operibiu eviat, Uisitate 
tuperavit.' Biilul/Ma Clmactnsu (ci Mamer and Qpacctanuj), coL 1309- 

' Sec 1 - Vou, HrvruA Mil Blot (1932). pp. I08-19. 

* For the difficult problem of the chrottdlogy of the earliest foundations see 
J. C. Dickinson, On^utt tf tin AaputuaaM (htitr mi tiinr JatndsatM viCS EnglanJ, 
pp. 93-106, asd Tiwu R. Hist. Sot., 50t ter, t (>931), 71. 
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prosperity and rapid growth began only when St. Bernard wiih 
thirty companions joined the community m lua. Yet, if the 
force of attraction which gave the nctv order its great popularity 
was due to St. Bernard, the real contnbution of Cutercianism to 
the monastic world was the work of tlie Englishman, Stephen 
Harding, the third abbot {1109-33), and his Carta Cartiatu.* 
This famous constitution, confirmed by Pope Calktus H m 
ti«9, bound the order together in one governmental s>‘stem, 
providing for uniformity of observance, regular visitation, and 
the assembling of all the abbots in an annual general chapter 
to legislate for the gro^v^ng needs of the order. Austerity and 
simplidty mark the tat\y Qslercians, an aversion to splendour 
in dress or ornament in buildings; their rule prescribed that 
they should dwell far from the madding crowd.* The Cistercian 
system reHects the spirit of Puritanism, and it was this clement 
(for Puritanism was alwaj-s perhaps latent in the English 
character) which gave to the movement its special appeal in 
England. The first foundation svas at Waverley in Surrey 
(nag); but the most famous abbeys of the order were in the 
north country, planted, as the rule prescribed, in the remote and 
sparsely populated dales of Yorkshire, at Rlevaubc, Fountains, 
and Kirkstall. In spite of hard bepnnings and rough times, the 
English Cistercians rapidly increased and prospered. By the end 
of Stephen’s reign the number of their abbeys (if we include the 
thirteen houses of the order ofSavigny which in 1 147 was incor- 
porated with the Cistercian) cxcc^cd fifty.* This widespread 
monastic colonization was not in all respects to the advantage 
of the country. Thdr agriculture sometimes disturbed whole 
villages where the inhabitants were ejected and the houses 
deserted; there are even instances of parish churches being 
destroyed because their ptacncc interfered with the solitude 
of the monks.* 

' Thii U foratily etnphuizcd by EUmvind Buhsp (Omnnifr AfV. Ill (1934). 

*A< we looks! St. BernnKl'* £4/) ubeschuUytwrfit, hii ncuviun u a whole tnd 
what they involved, I can coeceive notUnf (except aecularity) more alien from 
the Idea and <p>nt ^ Cistcrcianum , even hu activity m writing and his coirnpon- 

dence first of all are not merely alien, but even aalsgsnuiir, to the conception of 
Cleaux . . .’ 

* 'In loot a frequentia populi lemotis.' 

' For a detailed account of the eariy Osterctan plantation ice A. M. Cooke. 
Enf Hijl Rep.ym Sa^ff, andKnowltf, JUigMrticOr^, chs zm, xiv, and App. XI 
and Table IV at the end of the volume 

* Knowles, op. at., p 3J0 Sooeumca the consent of the dutuibcd peaianti wai 
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The Premonstratcnsian order of canons regular, founded by 
Norbert, aflenvards archbishop of Magdeburg, the only other 
foreign order which took firm root in England at this time, 
owed much to the example of the Cistercians. Though the rule 
of St. Augustine was adopted, much svas added from the Carla 
Caritatis and the customs of Citeaux. After the date of their fint 
settlement at Newhouse in Lincolnshire (1143), their progress 
was steady and rapid. To this period of monastic ebullition 
belongs also the foundation of the one purely English order. 
Gdbert of Sempringham started from small beginnings : about 
1 13 1 he provided for a few pious women a building attached to 
the parish church of Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, of which 
he was the incumbent. To minister to their wants first lay sisters, 
then lay brothers were added for domestic and agricultural 
work; and finally canons were introduced to serve the community 
as priests after the model of the order of Fontevrault. So was 
revived the double monastery for men and women. The Gil- 
bertines flourished and increased; but in the majority of their 
twenty^eight houses the female element was eliminated. Eleven 
only were for both sexes. 

This monastic revival began in the reign of Henry I; but it is 
a striking fact that its intensive development came during the 
nineteen yean of anarchy which followed his death. It was the 
turbulent barons of the wars of Stephen and Matilda who en- 
dowed the movement, hoping to atone for their misdeeds by 
acts of piety. These munificent benefactions are made by barons 
conscious that their turbulence is a cause of annoyance and 
hardship to peace-loving people. They are acts of compensation, 
and the motive is sometimes openly expressed in the deed of 
gift. Roger of Hereford, for example, granted a manor to the 
abbey of Reading in order to make amends for the damage 
which he and his men had done to that house and its inmates 
Import werrae; Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, pledged himself to pay 
ohoiarf Cf.thech*rt<rnpnnl«dbjrF.M Stfnion.&r nndu (1918). 

doMaonem dedi cOBctmoite Olivm filu ma et eoneesuone lOth*- 
muB predietuva nlUTuni quonini piedicta tem fuui.’ Perhapj the mo>t remark- 
able injtaace of tbe duplacemeni of tbe local inhabitants u provided by the 
Ibundacon by Wllliain de Roumare. carl of Lmcoln, of the abbey of Revetby 
(lines ) la 1 1 43 Three villagei were involved, Revesby loelL Sathesbi, and Toresbi 
(the Utter two have since disappeared Ctom the map). Tbe villagers were S«-en the 
option of Und elsewhere or 'to go and dweB where they wni’. Only seven accepted 
the fint allemative. Tbe charier a mated by F. M. Sienton, FaaaaUt «/£»£> 
OWtrr/ (Northanta. Record Soc. rr (1930), pp, 1-7]. 
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a yearly rent to the priory of Pontefract in atonement for the 
harm done to that church in a private feud between himself 
and Henry de Lacy.* Stephen’s peat captain of tncrccnariea, 
WUiam ofYpres, founded the Cistercian monastery of Boxley 
in Kent in 1143 at the very height of the civil war. William of 
Newburgh is not far from the truth when he comments that a 
far greater number of monasteries tverc founded in England 
during tlie short time that Stephen reigned than in the preced- 
ing hundred yean.* The attitude of these rough and often brutal 
soldien towards religion is not a little interesting. They plun- 
dered the land and endowed monasteries ^v^th the proceeds; 
they built castles and at the same time churches. A curious 
record informs us how, when war was violently raging, a certain 
Kalph of Worcester who had occupied nearly the whole county 
of Gloucester fortified a castle and built a church in the hamlet of 
Hailes near \Vmchcombe.* The castle has long since vanished, 
hut the little parish church still stands today beside the ruins 
of the great abbey founded a century later by Richard, earl of 
Cornwall. In this great surge of pious foundations mention 
should be made of hospitals and leper houses. No fewer than 
twenty-four of these were already established before Henry I 
was dead, and during Stephen’s reign men continued in this 
way to provide for the sick and aged poor. 

The Knights Templars also owe their first possessions in 
England to Stephen, or rather to his wife, Matilda of Boulogne. 
She was naturally interested in the crusading order, being her- 
self the niece of the first two rulers of Jerusalem, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and his brother Baldwin I. In 1 1 37 she granted to the 
kmghts the manor of Cressuig in Essex and two yean later that 
of Cowley near Oxford- From these beginnings the Templars 
m England grew and flourished, and soon were the ownen of 

’ I t»ke these eximplei frotn F. M. Steatoa’i Firit Ctntuiy if English Fiudalwn, 
P »44 

* Will Newburgh, t, c. IS Cf the flatfatia compiled by R Hewlett ui the pre- 
face to his edition of this chromcle (vol I, p. zui) out of a total of about 698 dated 
foundations, 24} belong to the penod before Stephen, 115 to the 19 yean of 
Stephen's reign, 113 to the 33 yean of Henry II, and 223 to later times These 
figutes must be tegasded aa svo more than a mere approxicoation, particularly as 
V.H Galbraith has demonstrated (Cost. Hut Jwme/, iv (1934), 205 ff) that the 
foundation charters were often drawn tip several years after the founding of a 
monastery The most reliable ttatistsa and dates are those given by Dom David 
Knowles, Ths Hitiguiu Hausis of MtSttoi England (1940). 

* Landbot ... <U WnuluUumia, cd. D. Royce, 1. 65, 
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large estates dispcned throughout the country. Similarly the 
other and earlier military order, that of the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, whose first house at Clcrkcn* 
well dates from the begirming of Henry I’s reign, developed Its 
estates in England at this time. 

But this monastic development was by no means the only way 
in which the reign of Stephen contributed to the advancement 
of the church. Stephen owed his crown mainly to the influence 
of the church and particularly to his brother, Henry of Blois, 
bishop of \Vinchester.‘ He was bound to make concessions to the 
church and he made them on an ample and generous scale. The 
charter of liberties,* issued at Oxford in the spring of 113S, was 
similar in character to the charter which Henry I had granted 
when he himself was insecure upon the throne; but it was more 
cxplidt and more far-reaching: the church was to be free— free, 
that is to say, from secular interfrrcncc; elections were to be 
canonical and without simony, and during vacancies the sees 
were to be in the custody of the clergy or honourable men; the 
jurisdiction over ecclesiastics and their property was to be la the 
hands of the bishops; and all possessions of which the church 
had been deprived since the time of William I were to be 
raiored; iMtly, the clergy were given testamentary power to 
dispose of their personal effects, which could therefore no longer 
lawfully be purloined by the king under colour of the so-caUed 
JUS spoilt.* 

It is not easy to determine how closely the king adhered to the 
pronuses contained in this charter. In the crucial matter of 
elecuons he seems at first to have acted correctly, and he co- 
V " 1 *^ the legate, Alberic of Ostia, against the interests 
of Wincherter, in the appointment of 
-IJeobald who may rank wid. producB of the 

abbry of Btc, Lanfranc and Anrdm, among the greatest arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. But he soon became less scrupulous; he 

pp. 64-65. Henry 11 «ppropn»t 2 f the tut-emptymz tnamry 

i Oienoater. on ha death in : i^B?tSniSr of Robert, ablwt 
bop Roeer of York m Ii8i p. *7). and that of Arch- 

'S.aSffirr todu, b^p‘5S,;^.’4 
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would often require a large sum of money before he would 
grant eligtndi libertatem,* and on other occasions he, acting tvilh 
the bishop of \Vinchestcr, would use his direct influence to 
plant his own nominees, often relatives of his own, on the 
bishoprics and abbeys. It was an attempt of this kind which 
involved the king in one of the most remarkable and protracted 
episodes in the history of episcopal elections,* He caused his 
nephew, William FiU Herbert, treasurer of York, to be ap- 
pointed to the see of York m 1 140. William, though indolent, 
was not altogether unsuitable for the post, and he died in an 
odour of sanctity (he was canonised by Pope Honorius HI in 
1226). He was charged with simony, unchastity, and intrusion; 
but simony and unchastity were not uncommon and royal 
intrusion was customary, and even had these charges been 
proved all might yet have been well with W'illiam (for he had 
the support of the majority of the chapter and of the cardinals 
at Rome) had it not been for the active opposition of a group of 
rigid, zealous, and indefatigable Cistercians backed by St. 
Bernard himself, who put forth against him all the violence and 
venom he so readily had at his command. The case was handled 
by no less than four popes before William was finally deposed 
by the Cistercian pope, Eugeiuus III, in 1147 favour ofhu 
rival, Henry Kfurdac, abbot of Fountains. Stephen, however, 
held bu ground, and fbr three yean refused the new archbishop 
the enjoyment of the temporalities of bis see. ^Vhen his three 
leading opponents, Eugenius, Bernard, and Murdac, died in 
t t33>^^^liiam was peaceably reinstated and had the satisfaction 
to live for one year the acknowledged archbishop of York before 
he himself died (perhaps by poison) on 8 June 1 154. Stephen, 
however, never went so far in the exercise of his authority as his 
opponent, the Empress Matilda, who during her short ascen- 
dancy in the summer of 1141, in total disregard of her father’s 
concordat with Anselm, agreed to bestow the ring and the staff 
upon William Cumin, a candidate for the bishopric ofDurham.* 
Yet, in view of the examples we have quoted, it would be idle to 

* Even in the later yeart of the reign. See the allegation* of John of Salubiiry 
with regard to the elections to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and London in iiji: 
Hkilena Ppntifiialis, pp, 89, 91. 

* See Knowlei, 'The Case of Saint Williajn of York', to Canhndit Hittenul 
Jmimat, v (193S), 163-77, C. H TalboL ibul x (1950), 1-15 

* 'Pactus crat Wdlelmus ab imperatnee biculumct anxmlum recipe re.' Wharton, 

Sorro, L 711, 
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deny that Stephen, at least in his earlier years, made some 
attempt to continue the practice of his Norman predecessors 
in the matter of ecclesiastical appointments. It was only as 
troubles thickened around him and when the papacy had be- 
come defimtely hostile that he seems to have left elections to take 
their own course. Gilbert Fohot was elected in 1 148 to the see 
of Hereford without even a reference to Stephen, and he was 
consecrated at St. Omer by Archbishop Theobald damno 
papa. Nevertheless the other English bishops present at the con- 
secration refused to partiapate, on the ground that it was ‘against 
the ancient customs that anyone should be consecrated outside 
the kingdom’ : further, despite an oath to the contrary, Foliot did 
fealty to Stephen on his return to England.' 

Turning now to the relations with Rome, we have noticed 
that Stephen on his accession deemed it expedient to seek the 
pope’s confirmation. This was granted apparently without 
hesitation or any serious investigation into his claims; and it 
was gracefully acknowledged by the king in tbe recitation of his 
title in the charter of 1136: he was not only ‘elected by the 
assent of the clergy and people’, and crowned by the archbishop 
of Canterbury, but abo ‘confirmed by Innocent, pope of tbe 
holy Roman see’. Innocent was no doubt guided in his decision 
by the overwhelming support which Stephen received in Eng- 
land in 1 136, and by the fact that hbpciition was recommended 
by Innocent’s firmest ally. King Louis VII of France. However 
that may be, he was not in a position to take full advantage of 
the powerful handle which Stephen’s request had placed in his 
grasp. He, like Stephen himself, was laced with a rival, the anti- 
pope Anacletus II, who was. In feet, in possession of the city of 
Rome. He could not, like his great namesake Innocent III, in 
the German disputed election at the end of the century, use the 
golden occasion to wring concessions from the opposing parties. 
It was not till the anti-pope was dead (he died in January 1138) 
that he had Idsure to turn hb attention to English affain. He 
then sent a legate, Albenc of Ostia, who (like John of Crema in 
the previous reign) was pemiittcd to hold a legatine council, 
where seventeen canons were promulgated for the reform of the 
church. The next year the Empress Matilda brought her case 
before the pope, and the matter was argued by representatives 
of both parties at the Lateran Council of 1139. Innocent, how- 
* lrul,S,PrtiiCtne.{9j)iStSaKt),\.%^,iruLPont\f,,pp.tT-i. 
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c\‘cr, upheld hij previous decinon, and to this verdict he faith- 
fully adhered throughout his pontilkate.' 

During this period Henry of Btois, bishop of Winchester, 
acted as the pope’s representative; he received a commission as 
legate on i March it 39 and, henceforth until the death of Inno- 
cent n in 1 143 he dominated alike over church and state, over 
king and archbishop.* This proud and pompous prelate was a 
man of great afllucnce, holding, besides his bishopric, the richest 
abbey in England, that of Glastonbury — both of which thrived 
under his rule owing to his capable administration of their 
property and to his generous benefactions. He was also a man 
of culture who appreciated the glories of ancient Kome, for 
when in 1151 he visited that city he bought up ancient statues, 
which he had sent back to Winchester.* Henry of Blois was a 
great bishop— a remarkable blend, as a contemporary observes,* 
of monk and warrior, being alike at ease whether presiding over 
a church council or lighting at the head of hb armed retainers; 
he was a builder of churches, but also of castles, of which he is 
said to have possessed no less than sue.* So long as he represented 
the pope he was naturally sympathetic with papal pretensions; 
and it was while he was legate that the practice of appeals to 
Rome became a normal and fairly Ikquent procedure,* But 
with the death of Innocent II everything was changed. A legate- 
ship was not a life appointment; it ended svith the life of the 
grantor, and in the case of the bishop of ^V^nchestc^ it was not 
renewed. From a promoter he became almost an antagonist of 
papal claims; from a position of imquestioned leadership he 
was reduced to one of a mere suffragan bbhop,’ a subordinate 

* See R. L. Poole, Will Penlj/l, App. VI Innocent wrote to the legate. Bishop 
Henry of \S inchester, tiring him to Work for the release of the king m 11 41. Will. 
Malmea , Will. Wee , f 501. 

* He had had hope! or ihepnmacy when Theobald wu elected But the legate- 
ihlp, granted him m compensation, gave him, oT coune, authority even over the 
arebbuhop 

* llist Ponitf, ch. 40. Edmund Bishop, ZjfarfiVe Histonta, pp. 393'40i. thinks it 
possible to identify two or three of iheiienia in the bit of Bishop Henry’s benefac- 
tions to Winchester (which he there pnnta) vnth these Roman antiquitjes. His 
counterHcal, a small oval, shows a cameo with two busts (7 of ancient Romans} 
face to face. Sir Cftrulo^W Hittm'i Book rfSab, no 466 

* Mojoihui tl mtlei Hen Hunt , Do Coni Ahmd , p 3 1 j. 

' Cf. AnnalsofWinchester, sn^lanshr il/aMSiici, u. 51; below, p 333. 

* Henry of Hunungdon (p 383) regards the pracuce of appeals as a novelty 
introduced by Bishop Henry, and notes that no leas than three were preferred at the 
London council of I151. 

' Pomeeing t!niseveniua'uly,helned, wifboutsucccai, to prevaik upon Innocent 
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of the archbishop of Canterbury, whom he now regarded svith 
scarcely concealed hostility. There can be little doubt that he 
was behind the king when the latter forbade the primate and 
certain other bishops to obey the papal summons to the council 
ofRheims in 1148. Thu incident deserves notice, for it show's 
Stephen acting precisely as his predecessors had acted^ in 
matters of this sort. He did not approve of his bishops attending 
councils abroad; he had allowed but five to visit Rome for the 
Lateran Council of M39; only three received his permission to 
be present at Eugenius Ill’s council at Rheims. Archbishop 
Theobald, howe\’cr, was resolved to go, and in fact went, cross* 
ing the Channel secretly in a small fishing-boat. But when he 
returned he was deprived of his temporalities and ordered out 
of the country. The pope ihrcatcoed excommunication and 
interdict; but — and this is the most striking part of the story— 
nciUier did the king make the satisfaction demanded nor did 
the bishops carry out the pope’s orders.* An e.'dled archbishop, 
deprived of hu temporalities by a king supported by the majority 
of the bishops, reminds one forcibly of the trials suffered by 
Anselm at the hands of Rufus and Henry. A formal reconcilia* 
tion was only arranged towards the end of the year when 
Theobald ventured to return to England. 

Ever since the death of Innocent 11 in 1 143 the papacy had 
shown a definite leatung towards the Angevin cause. Cdestine II 
is spoken of as ‘a disciple of the Angevins’ who designed to 
strengthen their bands to the discomfiturcof Stephen.* ^Vith the 
accession of Eugenius III, the Cistercian and friend of St. 
Bernard (a declared opponent ofStephen) in 1145, this antagon- 
ism became more pronounced. Now in 1 148 it was undisguised, 
and was demonstrated by hostile sets of both Hngand pope: in 
1150 Stephen refused a safe-conduct through England to the 
pope’s legate proceeding to Ireland; in 1151 Eugenius granted 
a Icgatine commission to Theobald, whose leanings were now 
defimtely to the Angevin ride; in 1152 he forbade the arch- 
bishop to crown Eustace, Stephen’s son and heir. Hotvever, it 
was not by acts such as these that the victory of the church was 
won. Popes and archbishi^ had opposed the Crown before, but 
uid lus luCCBwm to raue tbe tee of tVioebeMer to a metropoliUii tee for tbe west 
of England. 

* In consequence the bishopt were tor » time tiKpended, and Henry of SVin- 
Chester had to make a journey lo Rome faefoee the tencence wat removed. 

* John of Hexham (SymeonorDurhaai,i>>p.3<s). 
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the king’s authority over the church had not been seriously 
shaken; and indeed the majority of the bishops seem sull to 
have been behind the king, as was apparent when tlicy refused 
to carry out the interdict in x 148, Stephen was politically weak, 
and ecclesiastics were losing confidence in the efficacy of his 
charten of protection.* Nevertheless he was struggling along, 
not wholly without success, in his predecessors’ footsteps. That 
the power of the church increased so rapidly at ihb time was 
chiefly due to the fact that there were influential men both at 
Rome and in England ready and able to take every advantage 
which the king’s political weakness gave them, who worked 
quietly and perhaps at the time almost imperceptibly to extend 
the sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and of ecclesiastical 
authority generally. 

At no period of history had English influence at Rome been 
so great. It was a notable band of Englishmen who had congre- 
gated there to assist in the work of the curia.* The senior of 
them, Robert Pullen, who had taught at Oxford before it was 
a univenity and who wrote an Important volume of ‘Sentences’ 
before Peter the Lombard produced his standard work, was 
cardinal and chancellor of the Roman church from 1144 to 
1 146; Hilary, a canonist and aflenvards bishop of Cluchester, 
was employed in the chancery in 1146, and Eoso, who later 
became a cardinal and chamberlain, was similarly engaged 
between 1149 and 1152. Nicholas Breakspear, who became 
pope as Adrian IV in 1 154, was already a cardinal in 1 149. 
There was also John of Salisbury, who entered the pope’s 
service probably at Paris in 1147, became his clerk, and left a 
vivid narrative of what passed at the cuna during these years 
in the Histona Pontificalu. Under the fostering care of this dis- 
tinguished group the intimacy between England and Rome 
grew and ripened. 

Correspondingly there was on the other side in England, at 
Canterbury, a no less remarkable set of men, forming the house- 

' Monasteries were teelung papal protectMa and confirmation of their posses- 
sions Cr Z.N.Broolce, ComhidjrMrtortra/Jmnul. u(i9a8},3i5. The papal docu- 
ments collected by W. Holtnnann, fapste X iwdra tn Englarul (1931-6). reveal the 
fact that during the pontificate of EugemusIII (1145-53) English ecclesiastics were 
for the first tune looking to the popelOThdp astd judgement in their more ordinary 
concerns 

* See R L Poole, ‘The Early livoofRobert PulIenandNicholasBreaVspear’, 
in Studus in Chfonoloff and HuUny^ pp st&g ff 
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hold of Archbishop Theobald, working for the same ends. Most 
prominent of these were Roger of Pont I’Eveque, afterwards 
archbishop of York; John Bclmcis, successively bishop of Poitiers 
and archbishop of Lyons; and Thomas Becket, or, as he was 
then known, Thomas of London. They were soon joined by John 
of Salisbury, who in 1154 left the service of the pope for that of 
the archbishop. Theobald was the first since Lanfranc seriously 
to promote legal studies in England; the litigation and the juris- 
diction of the church had increased and was rapidly increasing; 
nearly three-quarters of the letters written by John of Salisbury 
in hb capacity of Theobald’s clerk consbt ‘of directions, 
decisions, and mandates in cases brought before the arch- 
bbhop’.* There was need for professional help in all thb legal 
work, and it was necessary to provide instruction for the rbing 
generation of clergy. To meet these requirements Vacarius, 
a Lombard jurist, was brought to England by ‘the house’ of 
Theobald about 1145. He proved so successful as a teacher of 
dvil law that be was silenced in 1149 by Stephen, who, with 
the essentially feudal outlook ofbb age, regarded with susplcioo 
the introduction of foreign law and jurbprudence.* The impwr* 
tance attached to legal training is strikingly evident in the 
Canterbury schoob. Becket himself a little later went abroad to 
study Roman and canon law, fint at Bologna and afterwards at 
Auxerre; and when he succeeded Theobald as archbishop he 
carried on the tradition. The derks of the archbishop’s house- 
hold, these Cantuarimst}, as Peter ofBlou telb us, discussed and 
argued ‘from prayers to meal-time’ on pioints of law, on theo- 
logical problems, and on every topic of the day, ‘in the manner 
of pleaders’ {eautidteontm more).* Here in the household of Arch- 
bbhop Theobald are the leading actors of the great Becket 
contest; here uncoiudously they were rcheaning their parts; 
without much straining of the imagination we can conceive of 
Becket himself passionately quoting the now famous words, ‘Ncc 
cnim Deus judicat bb in idipsum’, in thb spirited Canterbury 
debating society. 

* R. Pool«, *Tbc Eftxly CorrespondfQce of Jotio of Salubury’, tn 
Onrnlcp md Ifuloiy, p 359. 

* IlwuiothuycuthatVac4ritsproi)ijeedLii£4itff’aii>m0iMOt«xt-booklor 
Rudrau. Hu nupenuoQ eaiiooC b*«e hned k>nf , for he wu teaching agua ibonly 
aAcr. Cf. F.de Zulurta, 7^ Ijhtr Pauptrw^Vaearius (Selden 5oc.), locroduftioo, 
cfa. I , Liebermann, Ert iruU Riv xi (t8g6), 30J. 

* Peter ofBlou,rp 6, in Migoe, Par Ial.cc«u,Liebermaan,loc.ot.,p.3o8,n.St. 
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T he penonality of Hiomas Bccket dominates the first six* 
teen years of the reign of Henry II, first as the energetic 
chancellor and constant companion of the king, and later 
as the stem unbending primate. Bomat London on 2 1 December 
I ll8ofmiddle<Iass Norman stock,' he received a sound educa* 
tion at Merton priory and afterwards at one of the city grammar 
schools. But he never rose to be a great scholar; when he became 
archbishop he kept an instmetor to expound the scriptures for 
him; and at the Council ofTours (1163) he dared not preach 
because of his lack of skill in the Latin tongue.* He received a 
business training in the office of a relative, Osbert Huitdenien, 
a rich city magnate who was justiciar of London in X141, when 
the Empress Matilda for a brief space occupied the capital;* 
and from a family friend of good social standing, Richer de 
Laigle, with whom after the death of his parents he used to stay 
in his school holidays, he acquired his hiring for field sports, for 
hunting and hawking, which stood him in good stead when in 
after years he joined the court circle. It was also through friends 
of his family that he gained an introduction to Archbishop 
Theobald, in whose household we have seen him a brilliant 
member of a brilliant group.* At an early stage in his career he 
was marked out for advancement; he was employed by Theo- 
bald on important missions to Rome,* and while still in minor 
orders he was comfortably provided for in the church. He him- 
self recalls, when he was upbraided by Gilbert Foliot for his 
ingratitude to the king to whom be owed everything, that before 
he entered the king’s service he was already in possession of the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, the provostship of Beverley, many 

’ Hu father Gilbert wu ft merchant oTRouen tettled id London, who at one time 
held the office of iheriff, hi5 mother waa ■ native of Caen. 

* FitaStephen, ^fgfmeb, ui. jS.DracoNocTsftnnicuiCCXni’iirfer^Ar^Am &c ,u. 
744 . quoted F. Barlow, Lelltrs ^ ArmJ/tfLmnu (Camden Soc.), p xh). 

' Round, Conimuw c/ London, pp. 1 14-16. 

* Above, p 196. 

' He accompanied Theobald to Rome in I143. he attended the Council of 
Rheimj in 1148, and, according to John of Satnbury (Afolmob, u 303), he fre- 
quently visited the Iwina opattolorun on biainfaa of the church of Canterbury Cf 
C C J \\ ebb, £ag Hut Rto. tin (1931), s6i 
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chxiiches, inoit th&n one prebend, and notafcw other benefices.’ 
Ashe ascended the ladder of promotion he took the appropriate 
order. Thus be was ordain^ deacon on his appointment as 

archdeacon (i i54),andpricstonfaisappointmcnt as archbishop 

(1162). His exceptional talents and usefulness had carried him 
by the time that he was forty-five to the highest position in the 
church. Every detail of bis hfc has been collected by a dozen or 
more contemporary biographers; but they were writing, for the 
most part, panegyrics in an uncritical spirit, when both friends 
and enemies joined together to revere his memory in the tragic 
circumstances ofhis death. Hchad certain virtues: he led a pure 
life in an age when chastity, especially at court, was rare, and 
he was of a generous disposition; looked at dispassionately, 
however, he appean as a vain, olutinate, and ambitious man 
who sought always to keep himself in the public eye; he was 
above all a man of extremes, a man who knew no half measures. 
He did everything with exemplary thoroughness, whether as 
chief of the king’s secretarial department, or when fighting at 
the head ofhis 700 knights, or conducting a delicate diplomatic 
negotiation; whether in the bunting-field or at a game of chess; 
whether at a church council, at Mass, or in suffering martjTdom. 
In that rapid transition from the gay, splendidly dressed courtier 
who romped with the king to the proud and austere priest who 
mortified his flesh by abstinence and flagellation and excelled 
in ostentatious acts of charity and humility, one can sec a great 
actor superbly living the parts he was called upon to play. He 
had an amazing versatility which enabled him to change easily 
from, as he once expressed it, being *a patron of play-acton and 
a follower of hounds to become a shepherd of souls’.* It has been 
said in comparing him with Anselm that Becket ‘had a theory of 
what a saint ought to do and tried to do it, while Anselm was a 
saint naturally, without thinking about it’.’ This is true of 
Bccket’s whole career; there was an element of artificiality 
in it all. 

HU public career belongs to domestic and international rather 
than to ecclesiastical politics. For the first eight years of 
Henry II'j reign, as chancellor, he was altogether a secular 
figure, only drawing a substantial portion of his income from 

‘ Malmah.r jtj. • of Baham. in- soo. 

» Ftnniaa, in ■ Ititer i* Dean Hook, left «ni LtUm fed. \V. R- VV. Siepbeiu). 

LssS. 
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the revenues of the church. For nearly six out of the eight yean 
he Vb'as primate he was in eadle in France, where he divided 
Europe on the question of the justice of his cause. In the first 
quarrel and the last no ecclesiastical principle was at stake. He 
did not, like his famous predecessors Lanfranc, Anselm, or 
Theobald, hand down a great legacy to the church; if anything 
he perpetuated an abuse — the immunity of clerks from secu- 
lar punishment for their crimes. It has been justly said that 
insistence on his fame as a great churchman, which was partly 
factitious, has robbed him of a fame which was truer and better 
deserved, as the great minister of a great king.* 

In 1154 he was appointed archdeacon of Canterbury. This 
office was of a secular rather than an ecclesiastical character, 
involving the charge of the legal work of the diocese, and it was 
commonly bcstoivcd by the bishops on their own sons, nephews, 
or friends, who found it an easy and lucrative form of livelihood 
and a stepping-stone to higher promotion.* The reputation of 
archdeacons in the twelfih century was none of the best, for they 
were given to extortion and Injustice. The Ling on one occasion, 
when he heard a complaint against their malpractices at York, 
declared that the archdeacons and rural deans yearly extorted 
more money from the inhabitants of his kingdom than he him- 
self received in revenue.’ They were also accused of keeping 
churches vacant in order that they themselves might receive the 
income.^ It docs not appear that Bccket was more scrupulous 
than bis fellows in the performance ofhis work; there is evidence 
that he exacted aids for his personal benefit in the diocese of 
Canterbury, and more than once he was severely reprimanded 
by the ar^bishop for neglect of his duties through his long 
absences abroad, and was even threatened with anathema and 
the loss of the emoluments of his archdeaconry.’ 

Although preferred to the chancellorship by Theobald and 
Henry of Winchester with the object of promoting the interest 

' Freemu), Cunttmpmtty mu 131, quoted by L. B Radford. Thomas 0/ 

London, p 939 

* Five archdearoni were promoted lobiiKopnrs m 1173 Ralph of Diceto, i. 
3&S One of them, Reginald, aichdeaconofSalubury, who became bishop of Bath, 
was a ton of JoceUn, bishop of Salisbuiy Cf also Stubbs's uiiroducuon to Ralph 
of Diceto, t, p XTvii. 

’ Fitz Stephen, hlaienals, hi 4( 

' Cf the letter of Alexander ill (JaBS-Loewenfeld, Rrgtsta, no 13909) quoted 
byDomA-Morey.BiiMAsfomnro/ristsr, I937,pp 91-a 

• Maleruib,v, to-13 
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of the church, he at once became totally absorbed in the aflairt 
of state as king’s secretary, soldier, diplomat, or judge; and 
when there was a clash of interests betsveen church and state he 
svas usually to be found advocating the views of the court party. 
Tlic heavy taxation imposed on the church for the Toulouse 
campaign of 1 1 59 was laid to his charge, and in the violent dis- 
pute between the bishop of Chichester and the abbot of Battle 
regarding exemption of the abbey from episcopal control, he 
supported the royal prerogative against ecclesiastical authority 
(1157), although afterwards as archbishop be repudiated any 
responsibility in the matter. He hadnot rewarded the confidence 
of the bishops who furthered his promotion in the hope that he 
would faithfully ser\’e the interests of the church. 

In May 116a, a little more than a year after the death of 
Theobald, Becket was nominated archbishop. Foreseeing the 
inevitable rupture, he only yielded reluctantly to the pressure 
put upon him by the king and the legate, Henry of Pisa. He 
may ^erefore be wholly exonerated from the charge brought 
agaimt him by his enemies that he had been anxiously awaiting 
this exalted position and leapt into it with indecent haste. 
Though there were some, perhaps many, who, like tlie Empress 
Matilda and Gilbert Foliot, thought that the life of the chan- 
cellor had been too w orldly to fit him for such an office, though 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, can scarcely have 
approved of the appointment of a man who was neither monk 
nor priest, yet in the end the election was made with unanimity; 
and Thomas Becket was consecrated by Bbhop Henry of Win- 
chester on the Sunday after \\'hit-Sunday (3 June), a day 
henceforth in commemoration of the great event to be held as 
a feast in honour of the Holy Trinity.* 

There can be no doubt of Henry’s motive in promoting 
Becket to the see of Canterbury. He thought that if the chan- 
cellorship and the primacy were in the same trusted hands he 
would be able to arrest the grosvth of the church’s pretensions 
which through the weakness ofStephen’s position, tlirough the 
closer relations with Rome, and particularly through the 
development of the canon law studiously fostered by Archbishop 
Theobald, had ads anced beyond all bounds. The church courts 

’ Ttt», however, w»i not the enpa ef the fr»it u lo-neiimo iu(>p<Med. It had 
olAerveil in Enfliih nonAstciics suicc Uie nm.. cT Dwuuii. See Kaowto. 
Hill, tin tux(i 9 S 4 l, 318, 
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no longer confined their activities, as in the Conqueror’s time, 
to ‘causes touching the rule of souls*.* The definition was vague 
and left a wide margin of debatable ground between the clearly 
spiritual and the dearly temporal picas. Marriage, incest, and 
testamentary causes belonged without dispute to the former 
category; but it was possible for the church lawycn to interpret 
almost any question of contract as a matter of breach of faith, 
and hence a spiritual cause. Henry II would not have laid stress 
on the paint that quejrionr affixthg hy fees cc pleat oF debt 
belonged to the secular court, had not the church sought to 
bring them within its own purview.* Moreover, the archdeacons 
and rural deans, as we have seen, were not over-scrupulous in 
their cxerdsc of all this jurisdiction; they accused laymen on 
insufficient cddence and often proceeded with little regard to 
law or equity. There was the celebrated case in the time of 
Archbishop Theobald described by Fitz Stephen, of the citizen 
ofScarborough blackmailed by a rural dean who threatened to 
accuse his wife of adultery though there was no evidence against 
her (rinr efio eemaltrt).^ The church courts further claimed the 
exclusive right to judge and to punish their own order, They 
could not, however, pronounce a sentence of blood ; they could 
imprison, but seldom did so owing to the expense of maintaining 
prisons; more commonly they inflicted a penance or at most 
degradation. Such penalties might serve as a deterrent to the 
more respectable and beneficed clergy, but they had no terror 
for the disreputable multitude of persons who, without occupa- 
tion or scruple, swelled the lower ranks of the profession, for the 
bishops seem to have demanded no standard of education or 
moral worth as necessary requirements for ordination. Scandals 
were frequent, crimes were committed almost with impunity, 
and it was said that since the king’s accession above a hundred 
murders had been perpetrated by clerks * 

Henry had hoped, with Bcckct’s assistance, to check such 
infringements, and to correct such abuses. He was quickly dis- 
illusioned. On his appointment as archbishop Becket at once 

’ Ordinance teparating the Spiritual and Tetaporat Courts (Liebermano, 

L 485). 

* ConsticutiODjorCUrendon.Uandzv.Cf Pollock and MailUnd, i/ul tfEnf 
Lew,u. 197 r 

‘ Afjlenalt, ui 43-4 Clause vs of the CocsUtutions ot Qarendoa sought to 
remedy this state of things. 

* VVilUaxQ of Neviburgh, u, e. 16 (anno 1163), 
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resigned the chancellorship; and instead of devoting himself to 
the interests of the Crown worked exclusively for those of the 
church; instead of placing his great business capacity at the 
dbposal of the king, he used it to administer the estates and to 
recover the alienated lands of the see of Canterbury. The two 
came to open quarreUmg soon aAcr Henry’s return from Nor- 
mandy in January 1 1G3. It is unquestionable that Becket’s con- 
duct was gratuitously aggressive; he opposed the king at every 
turn, even on issues of purely temporal concern. At a council 
held at 'Woodstock in July llenry demanded that the sheriff’s 
aid (auxt'h’um cietcomuii), a payment customarily made by the 
counties to the sheriffs by way of reward for their official 
services, should in future be appropriated and accounted at the 
exchequer. The facta are otn^re, but his object seems to have 
been as much to get a more direct control over these local 
officers as to bring dnancial proBt to himself. ^V’bate\x^ the 
rights and wrongs of the matter, Becket resisted and resisted 
with success; for the demand bad to be withdravm.* He frus- 


trated Henry’s plans of aggrandizing hb family by prohibiting 
the marriage of hb brother Ullliam with the rich heiress, Isa- 
bella de \Vatenne, the widow of Stephen’s son \srilliam who had 
died on the Toulouse campaign (1159); and, dbregarding the 
well-estabibhed custom, be excommunicated without consulting 
the king a tcnant-In-chicf, William of Eynesford, in consequence 
of a dbpute about an advowson.* Then a series of unpleasant 
incidents, crimes committed by clerks which went unpunbhed 
or were punbhed with undue leniency, provoked the king to 
action: there was a case of manslaughter in the diocese of Salis- 
bury; a rape folIoNvcd by the murder of the injured girl’s father 
in ^Vo^ceste^slurc; the theft ofa chalice near London; and the 
murder ofa kmght at Dunstable by a canon of Bedford named 
Phihp of Brob who, after having bren acquitted in the bbhop of 
Lincoln’s court, was brought before the lay court where he not 
only refused to plead but insulted tiie royal justice, Simon Fitz 
’ See Round, FtuJal EiijW, pp, 497 ff. «nd Saliman, It, p 197. There 
appear! to be no ev idence tor the staicmcnl by W. A. Moms, Thi MtJutel Enslish 
v"*’ 'piobablT ™ « >63 appropruted to the treasury*, 

the rule ofWilham I prea by Eadmer {Hut ^'n. u 10), and reiterated In 
the ConsQtutioni of Clarendon, c. »u. Henry Mt ttrongly on this pennt, and usued 
uuBueuoM to Bishop John of Pottaen 10 thii year (1163) forbidding him to 
excommuni»te any of hu barona Vnlbont Giu consulting him See Bishop John’* 
iMter to Beetet, MiUnah, y. 39 Henry II dauned advowwin! for hia court! in the 

voDantuuon! of Clarendoa (c. ^ 
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Peter. The king, to whom the matter was referred, demanded 
that the clerk should be tried again on the charge of murder and 
aUo for his contempt of court. But Becket gave him little satis* 
faction; he dismissed the Hnt count as already decided and 
imposed a sentence of flogging and a temporary suspension of 
his benefice for the second, ^^^liam, canon of Newburgh, a 
contemporary and a sober critic, admits that the bishopsbrought 
upon themselves the great contest that ensued ‘since they were 
more intent upon defending the liberties and rights of the clergy 
than on correcting and restraining their vices'.* 

It was to remedy these grave abuses that Henry at a council 
held at ^Vestminster on l October 1163 claimed the right to 
punish criminous clerks who had been duly tried and degraded 
in the episcopal court. The bishops, though at first inclined to 
^neld, were ultimately persuaded by Deckel's somesvhat casuis- 
tical arguments to refuse their consent; nor was their answer to 
the king’s neat demand that they should swear obedience to the 
ancient customs of the kingdom more satbfactory. All but one— 
Bishop Hilary of Chichester— qualified their consent with the 
evasive ‘saving our order’. Henry did not conceal his du- 
pleasure, and before he lefi the city next morning he deprived 
the archbishop of the honors of Eye and Berkhamsted, which 
he still retained from the days of his chancellorship, and he 
withdrew his son Henry irom his guardianship. A meeting of 
the two former friends at Northampton shortly afterwards did 
nothing to amend the situation; both used bitter expressions 
which only tended to widen the breach. 

Becket’s position, however, was not a strong one. Many of the 
bishops when they dispened after the stormy council of \Vest- 
minstcr veered round to the king’s side. Their leader, Gilbert 
Foliot, was destined toplayalcaditigpart in thecnsuingslruggle. 
Successively prior of Cluny and Abbeville, abbot of Gloucester 
and bishop ofHcreford.hewasnow (i 163) translated to London 
with the special object that be might be near at hand to advise 
the king.* His long experience, hu great learning, and his 
exemplary life might well have entitled him to expect that he 
and not Becket should have been elevated to the primacy on the 
death of Archbishop Theobald, and doubtless there was a ccr- 


* li. e 16. 

' Cf Alexaixdet IirtletterButhoriung tlkctruuUcio 
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tain clement ofjcalousy in the bitterness with which he opposed 
his rival.* But there was no pettiness in hu character, and he 
adopted the line be did because he was convinced by experience 
and by his extensive knowledge of the canon and dvil law* that 
it was the right one. That there were two sides to the question 
even Becket’s most devoted admireis were forced to admit. It 
was, however, the attitude of the pope, to whom he appealed, 
that most disheartened Becket. The position of Alexander III 
was a difficult one; an exile from Rome and confronted by a 
nval, he could not afford to lose so powerful an adherent as the 
king of England who had supported him from the first, and had 
indeed on one occasion prevented the triumph of the anti-pope 
Paschal,* At all costs he had to araid driving Henry into the 
imperial camp. John, bishop of Poitiers, was saying no more 
than the truth when in 1 163 he wrote to Becket that he could 
«pect no help from the curia in anything that might offend the 
kmg*.* On the other hand, the pope could not altogether dis* 
regard the appeals of Becket who genmnely, if mistakenlyi 
taught that he was advancing the best interests of the church. 
The archbishop was a sore embarrassment to Pope Alexander, 
''i® ffoni the outset of the quarrel exerted his 

worts both by letters and by legates to attain a compromise. 

, j however, to reahze that he had to deal with men who 
would have notHng to do with compromise. His halting, un- 
certain attitude is easily understandable, and was perhaps the 
only attitude he could in the drcumstanccs adopt. But so far 
from assisdng to bring about a settlement, it had the effect of 
prolonging the dispute. In the present crisis he instructed his 
agent, Phibp, abbot of L’Auraone, to urge Becket to submit to 
the king. 

DiKouragcd by the result ofhis application to the pope, de- 
prived of the counsel and support ofhis closest friend. John of 
&alisbur>’,» who, having fiUcn under the king’s displeasure, was 


remaxki FoIiOt by John of StJubury in the PtlitraMi 
“* l>rudsm!OT’, Alexander Ilfi letter 

* .S/aimdtf. T. 
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living in exile on (he Continent, and deserted by his fellow 
bishops, Becket had, momentarily, to give svay. At Oxford in 
December he promised unreservedly to observe the customs. 

Henry would have been wiser bad he been content to let the 
matter rest there; his mistake was to codify these ‘customs of his 
ancestors’,* and to force the bishops to commit themselves 
publicly to obey a concrete and authoritative body of constitu- 
tions. Tliis was the object of the council which was summoned 
to meet at Clarendon, a favourite hunting-lodge near Salisbury, 
in January 1 164. These famous constitutions recapitulated what 
professed to be the customs enforced by the Norman kings. 
They may be briefly summarized as follows: clause i asserted 
the right of the king’s court to decide actions relating to advow- 
son, and clause ix those relating to lay fee, and the question 
whether lands in dispute were held by frankalmoln or lay fee 
was to be determined before the king's justice on the recognition 
of a jury, a form of procedure which came to be known as the 
assize alntm; pleas of debt were likewise reserved for the king’s 
court (d. xv). Another clause (vi) protected laymen from being 
sued by archdeacons on untrustworthy or insufficient evidence; 
they were only to be arraigned by responsible and lawful 
accusers and witnesses. Provision was abo made to deal with 
men whom, on account of their local influence, no one dared to 
bring to justice, by empowering the shenfT to empanel a jury of 
twelve men of the neighbourhood who on oath should declare 
the truth, a procedure similar to that formulated in the case of 
lay criminals by the assize of Clarendon two years later. Other 
clauses followed directly the rules laid doivn by \ViUiam the 
Conqueror to govern the relations of church and state. So the 
clergy were forbidden to leave the country (cl. iv) or to carry 
appeals beyond the court of the archbishop, that is, to Rome, 
without the king’s consent (cl. vui) ; the king’s tcnants-in-chicf 
and ministers were not to be excommunicated nor their lands 
placed Under interdict without his permission (cl. vii). Clause 
xii laid down the practice regarding vacant sees and abbacies — 
the right of the Ung to enjoy the revenues and the electoral 
procedure — which had become recognized in the reign of 
Henry I. 

It was, however, on the famous third clause, which outlined 
Henry’s plan for dealing with clerks charged with criminal 

’ Prc^ble to tlie Gmititutions of CSAfCDdoii. 
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offences, that the great struggle turned.* The king svas moderate 
in Hi demands. He was careful not to claim the right to try 
criminous clerks as appears to have been done before Eecket 
intervened;* he did not even claim the handing over, the 
Iraiitlo, of the condemned or confessed criminal;* he simply 
required that after a clerk had been tried, convicted, and de- 
graded in the bishop's court, the church should no longer afford 
him protection. The royal officer, who was to be present at the 
trial, could then carry him off to undergo such punishment as 
a layman in like case would suffer. It was against this ‘double 
punishment’ that Becket so violently protested, quoting re- 
peatedly from Jerome’s commentary on the prophet Nahum 
‘For God judges not twice for the same offence’.* But be tvas 
not on sure ground here. He ivas taking his stand, not on what 
was the law, but what should, in Hs view, be the law. Henry in 
this matter was relying on the advice of men learned in both the 
civil and the canon law.* Two canonists, who were writing at 
the very time of the great controversy, Ruhnus and Stephen of 
Toumai, were of the opinion that a derk should be degraded 
and then handed over for punishment by the secular court.* 
Henry’s proposal was in accord both with general practice and 
with the law of the church; and it was only ^ter Becket’s murder 
and largely, no doubt, as a result of It that Alexander by the 
decretal At si etertei forbade the Iradilia nriae for the future.* 
The Constitutions then represented not unfairly the practice 

* For ibe intnpreutioD of Uid claux ind iu rcUtioD to canon taw ice R. 

Genatal, la Ftrim frowr (1974), u.cli. v, Muilaad. 'Henry II and the 

Cnimnous Cterb’ in Annsi C«Ma Lm n Vu Ciiinh t/Enjland (1898] ; and Z. N. 
Brooke, Tht Enfliih OuirtS ml Iht Ptptrf (1931). 

* Brooke, op cit.p 204 » R Gfnestal.op eit U too 

* For thu text in canon law lee BnxAe, op ciC, p. 205, n. 1. In 1163 Becket 
blmielf sentenced a clerk, whom he bad degraded, to ab]ure the realm (Herbert of 
Boshamina/stmaZr, 111.267]. But presumably as the dc^adation and tlU outlawry 
were inAiCted by the same authonry. he remanded theca both as parts of one and the 
same puniihxnent. 

* Herbert of Bosham, MtttnaU, iiL 96$ 

* Cf. Handley W. R. tuUie, S J , in the CZrr^ Rmeze, viu (t934], 974 f 

* e. 4. X u. t. Cf. G^nesuU, op ot.,pp.aoC ; cf abo p 94 'Touid’abord la 
tigle apphtjufe est parlout celle qin ressorl du O^cret de CraUen- dfgradation et 
Uvraison ... En Anglcterre, puis en Normandie, e'est I’intransigeance de Thomas 
Becket qm fait disparaltre la nolle procedure franque et qui fait mime interdire 
d’unemaniireginirale par le pape touts livraison apris dcgradadon 'Alexander’s 
decretal was reversed by Innocent Ill's decretal Kmmv (c. 27. X. v 40) which 
sanctions this traStta ruttat $tnlan very mudi m accordance with the proc^ure of 
cL 3 of the Constitutions ofClarendoa. Cf Maitland, op cil., p. 144; Lillie, op.cit., 
pp 28o--i. 
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of the past.’ Yet it was one thing to promise obedience to vague 
customs, quite another to written Jaw. The demand had the 
cfTect of reuniting the bishops in opposition to the Crown; they 
were standing ‘motionless and unperturbed’ in the face of the 
king’s fury and the threat of armed force when to their astonish* 
ment their leader suddenly yielded and agreed, as he put it, to 
peijure himself.* Though he managed to evade setting his seal 
to the objectionable document, he gave his consent ‘in good 
faith and svithout guile*, and bade his fellow bishops do likewise. 
^V’ith this the opposition collapsed. 

But the commission of the customs to writing had another 
injurious result; it drove the pope, to whom they Were sent for 
ratification, on to Becket’s side. However well disposed Alex- 
ander III might be towards the king, he could not give his 
written approval to usages which in some particulars were 
admittedly against the canons of the church. Six he could 
‘tolerate’ but the rest he unequivocally condemned.* Becket 
for his part soon repented of the weakness he had exhibited at 
the coundl of Clarendon. Heimposed upon himself exaggerated 
penances, even to the extent of abstaining from saying mass 
until he had obtained the pope’s absolution for his penury. 
Twice in his despair he tried to slip away from Romney across 
the Channel, but contrary winds or untrustworthy sailors frus- 
trated his attempts to escape in this way from his difHcuIties. 

Far greater troubles than Becket had already experienced 
were, however, yet to come. Hitherto the king had acted a 
little arbitrarily perhaps, but justly and certainly in the public 
interest. Hb conduct at the council ofNorthampton in October 
was both outrageous and undignified. Thb council had been 
summoned to hear an appeal of John the Marshal in a suit 
relating to a Sussex estate which bad gone against him in the 
court of the archbishop. A hearing of the case had been pre- 
viously arranged at ^Vcstm^^stc^, but Becket had excused him- 
self from attending on the ground of sickness, whether real or 
feigned remains in doubt, and at the same time alleged a flaw 
in the Marshal’s plea. ^Vhen he presented himself at Northamp- 
ton he was condemned unheard for contempt of court {for so 

‘ See Brooke, op cit , pp 3o2-G 

* See Foliot’i letter, MaltnaU, 5*7-8. 

’ The ConiutuUoiu with the pipal verdict on them sre printed in Malmals, 
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the ling regarded his preNious noii*appcarancc) and sentenced 
to a substantial fine. Moreo«/er, not content vsith this success, 
the Ling proceeded to call upon the archbishop to account for 
monej's which had passed through his hands during the period 
of his chancellorship, the revenues of the honors of Eye and 
Berlhamsted, a sum of £500 lent to him for the Toulouse cam- 
paign of 1159, another sum borrowed from a Jew on the king’s 
security, and finally for the revenues of vacant sees and monas- 
teries, the whole amounting to an enormous sum. A composition 
of 2,000 marks for all the ci:uau was oflered and declined, and 
it became clear that Henry was now bent on nothing less than 
the complete ruin of his former favourite. The bishops were 
much perplexed and divided in ibot views, some pressing the 
archbishop to submit, others even thinking that things had 
come to such a pass that be had best resign his office to save the 
church from ruin; only a few, like the aged Bishop Henry of 
^Vinchester, took his part. In the last scene of this memorable 
meeting, which lasted more than a week, Becket entered the 
court bearing the cross in his own hands, signifying in this 
spectacular fashion that he claimed the protection of the church 
against the violence of the king. *He was always a fool and 
always ill be’* was the comment of Gilbert Pobot when he was 
asked by one of the clergy to remonstrate against such be« 
haviour, and it is true that it only tended funher to exasperate 
the lung. Throughout the proceedings Becket had pleaded in 
vain that he had only been summoned to ansiver in the case of 
John the Marsha], Aat he could not be expected to answer 
concerning the financial detaUs of his chancellorship without 
due notice, that he bad indeed spent all that he had then 
received and more besides on the king’s service, and that on 
hu elevation to the primacy he had been released from all 
liabilities incurred in his former position. He had then appealed 
to the pope and inhibited the bishops from again sitting m 
judgement upon him. The bishops, thus restrained, with the 
king’s lease lodged a counter-appeal to the pope against 
ficcket’s breach of the Constitutions of Clarendon which he had 
sworn to obscis’c, and the king called upon the earl of Leicester, 
the justiciar, to pronounce the sentence upon him. But the 
sentence was nc\er heard; the archbbhop refused to listen and 
angnlv left the council chamber amid shouts of Traitor’. That 

‘ ‘Bone honw,»emper fait staltw et temper ent,’ Ha Stephen in AfMmb, lit-s;. 
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night, disguised and by devious routes, he escaped from 
Northampton, and made hi* way to the coast and across the 
Channel to the safety of the Continent. 

In England Bccket’s flight created little excitement. The 
Usual measures were taken: an embassy of bishops and barons 
was dispatched to lay the king’s case before the pope at Sens, 
and the revenues of the see of Canterbury were confiscated. 
Henry’s \’indicuvencss in banishing from the country or thrust- 
ing into prison the archbuhop’s relatives and fnends' was 
naturally condemned, but otherwise his actions at this time 
seem to have met with the general approval ofboth laymen and 
churchmen. William of Newburgh, a man of sound common 
sense, gives it as hu personal opinion that the archbuhop’s con- 
duct could not be regarded as praiseworthy, however much it 
might have proceeded from a laudable zeal, since it served no 
useful purpose and only tended further to incense the king.* 
Becket in fact found few sympathizers in England; and it is 
significant that hU prolonged absence abroad seems to have 
made no diflerence in the working ofthe government. In spite 
of the position which he had occupied in previous years, he 
seems to have been little missed.* 

Abroad the affair took on animemationalaspect.Theleading 
powen sought to make political capital out of it. Louis VII, 
already the protector of Pope Alexander, became now the pro- 
tector of Becket, for he had much to gain from the embarrassing 
position in which his formidable Angevin antagonist was placed 
in consequence of the archbbhop’s flight. But, while taking what 
political advantage he could from the situation, he at the same 
time made continual and genuine attempts to heal the quarrel. 
In the course of the six years 1165-70 he arranged with Henry 
no less than twelve interviews, ten of which actually took place, 
where reconciliation of the king and the irchbishop was, if not 
the only, at least a prominent subject of discussion.* The 

• Cf »n fntry on the Pipe Roll of l#l>3 (5 Jo**, p 103I : A certain Adam of 
Ilalea and his brothers owed 'ao marks Ibr having possession of iheir rather*i land 
in Shoreham of which Iheir father who was with blessed Thomas tn his persecution 
wasby the willof King Henry and Tor no other reason disseised and impruoned'. 

• )l, c 16. 

’ This IS pointed out by Stubbs in lua preface to the Pipe Roll of it Writ. // 

{p *i0 

• See L Halphen. *L« Entrevurs dea Rna Louis VTI et Henn 11 dueani I’exil 
de Thomas Becket en France', m Afflmttt fhtieiM efftrU i Charla BAnonS (1913), 
pp 151 ff. 
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emperor for his part saw in the drcuinstanccs a possible oppor- 
tunity of detaching Henry from flic side of the legitimate pope- 
It was dread of this happening that prevented Alexander from 
adopting a more decisive pohey; and even the king of France 
admitted to John of Salisbury that for this reason he could not 
undcitate to urge the pope to stronger measures.* Their fears, 
indeed, were far from groundless, hlore than once Henry was 
on the brink of deserting the pope: at the diet of ^Vilrzburg 
(June 1165), for example, his envoys — whether in obedience to 
instructions is not clear and their action was afterwards repu- 
diated — pledged their master’s allegiance to the anti-pope. 
Paschal III; and in the following spring Henry wrote in a 
moment of irritation to the imperial chancellor that he had 
been long seeking a good excuse for withdrawing bis support 
from Pope Alexander and his treacherous cardinals.’ But it 
never came quite to this, for Alexander wisely so tempered hb 
acts as to avoid giving unnecessary offence. Thus when he 
authorized Becket to use ecclesiastical censures against those 
who invaded the property of his church, he expressly exempted 
the king, and i^hen a little later (April 1166) he bestowed on 
Becket a legatine commission throughout England, he excepted 
the diocese of York.’ Nevertheless, the situation was involved 
and intricate, and much depended on the diplomaUc tact with 
which it was handled. 

Although Henry was himself a good diplomat, he had in 
former years entrusted delicate business of thb sort to hb 
chancellor, Becket, who managed it with supreme success. Now 
that Becket’s services were no longer at bis dbposal, he had to 
rely on men ofless commanding personality. However, the men 
ssho formed hb corps diplomatiqut during the critical years from 
1164 to 1170 were shrewd and able politicians, whose signifi- 
cance may be judged from the bitter invective levelled against 
them by the archbishop and hb partisans. John of Oxford, 
afterwards bishop of Norwidh, Richard of Ilchester, archdeacon 
of Poitiers and later bbhop of Winchester, both royal judges, 
andjohn Cumin, whoended a strenuous life in the king’s service 
as archbbhop of Dublin, were the most prominent among 

• MoUnali, V i6i. 

• Ibld-V 438, 

• Ibid. V. 317 And 538 TTic Pope%,jiablcinNovPTTiSn* 1 165 tofeturn to Riwne 
whore he wu m a tironserpouuaafo*dopt a more de&mie bne of policy Cf bii 
tenet lo BetVel, iWd, v. 179. 
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Henry’s ambassadors. It was they who were sent on diplomatic 
missions to Rome, to the imperial court, and to France, they 
that carried through the complicated intrigues to which Becket’s 
exile on the Continent gave risc.‘ 

We need not dwell on the tedious details of the long struggle. 
Becket in his refuge in the Cistercian abbey of Pontigny 
employed his time in study and in conducting a voluminous 
correspondence with his fnends and enemies. While seeling to 
justify his own conduct, he dilated upon his supposed injuries. 
The tone of his letters became more and more querulous and 
acrimonious, rising in crescendo till it reached a clima.\ with 
the famous missives in which he announced the sentences of 
excommunication delivered at Veiclay against his adversaries.* 
Richard dc Lucy, the justiciar, and Jocclin of Balliol as the 
prime authon of the Constitutions of Clarendon, were especially 
singled out, but all who had observed or supported them were 
included in the condemnation; John of Oxford and Richard of 
llchester were excommunicat^ (or having had dealings with 
the schismatic pope, and RannulTdeBroc and others for having 
‘usurped’ the possessions of the see of Canterbury.* Even the 
king himself was threatened with similar treatment. The 
bishops remonstrated and appealed to the pope, while the king 
retaliated by bringing pressure to bear on the Cistercian order to 
obtain the archbuhop’s removal from Pontigny. But it was 
again the political situation which saved Henry from the effects 
of Becket’s violence; for the pope, hard pressed in the autumn 
of iiG6 by the emperor’s invading armies, could ill afford to 
increase the number of his enemies. He therefore annulled the 
sentences passed by Becket, inhibited him for the time being 
from further molesting the lung, and appointed legates, one of 
whom — ^Wilham of Pavia — was prejudiced against Becket, 
even, in fact, his avowed enemy,* to arbitrate in the quarrel 
(December Ii66). The cardinals proceeded with their task in 
the dilatory way commonly followed by papal legates, and the 

* See for John Cumin, J. Afimtage Robinsoa, Sommel HUlarkal Etsa/r (Bntish 
Aeademy, 1911), pp 90 ff. 

* ^fatenaU,\ 392 ff 

’ RannulT de Broc farmed the Canteibory eitata after their confUcauon. Cf. 

PtpelUllxtHm /Ap-114 

* SoBeeVctdecIaredinaletterloldienvoyattliepapal court (Sfjimolr.vl 151), 

Iq a letter to Cardmal Hyacinth he ml he will not admit luch arbitration (ibi^ 

its). 
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whole of the )car 1167 was frittered away without anything 
being accomplished.* The arcbbbhop was prepared to agree 
to any and CNcry proposal, but vrith the exasperating evasive 
qualification saUo konort Dti oaAsaleotTdtne suo.* It was insistence 
on these formulae which svrcckcd the chances of a reconciliation 
when the two opponents met for the first time since their 
quarrel on 6 January t tfig at Montmirail in Maine. Bccket’s 
best friends, even the clerks who shared bis exile, urged him to 
omit the offending words ; but in vain, and a great opportunity 
for peace was lost. Another conference held in the autumn at 
Montmartre outside Paris miscarried on a point no less trivial: 
all was going smoothly, e\crythingof importance had been con- 
ceded, but Henry refused to ratify the compact by giving Bcckct 
the kiss of peace. 

So the dispute dragged on into iu sixth and last year. The 
archbishop by hb itubbomnesi, by hb angry sclf-righteouS 
Utters, by his sentences of excommunication and hb threats of 
interdict,’ was trying the patience not only of hb enemies but 
even of hb Intimate friends, when a fresh issue put new life into 
the struggle. This was the coronation of the king’s son. The 
circumstances of hb early life bad doubtless made Henry particu- 
larly atudous to have the succession settled beyond all question. 
In die very first year of hb rdgn (at Wallingford in April 1 155) 
he had requited the batons to swear allcgiaticc to Kb son William, 
who wasnot )ct two yean old, and in the event of his death, to 
Henry, an infant of UtUe more than a month. ^Vllliam, as had 
been expected, died, and the oath of fealty had been repeated 
to Henry In it 6a.* It was in fact the last official act of Bcckct as 
chancellor. The king now dcsbed to go a step further, to pro- 
ceed to a crowning. Although without a precedent in England,* 
coronation of the heir in the lifctijne of the father vras a long* 

■ Tlut wu the first of levrrel commmioni ippomled by the pope to aibiirate 
between Hrory and Beckec. But ibey all biled. 

* Cf. MttenaU, vt 517 

* Betket bad excointnunicaled CUbert Ftdiot and other rupporten of the king 
in the previous ipruig, they were, however, absolved by the pope's instructions in 
February 1170 

* That some informal coronatioii took place on thu occasion is impbed by the 
fact that a crown of gold and regalia were prepared for the young prince. See 
Pip 4 Roll 8 Un II j p 43, and Salzmann. Hairy II, p 53 n. 

* It had been tned without success by Stephen, when he attempted to get 
Archbishop Theobald to crown hit bob Eustace in 1 152, but the pope had inter- 
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cstablUhed method of securmg the succession on the Continent, 
and the plan was readily accqited by the barons; but there re- 
mained the verj* serious difficulty that the right of performing 
the ceremony was the undoubted prerogative of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, an exile and the king’s sworn enemy. Henry 
pressed the pope to gram permission to the archbishop of York 
to act inhisplacc;andonce,inamomcntofwcakRess, Alexander 
had indeed done so, though be revoked the licence before it was 
used.* The king, therefore, impatient of delay, proceeded with- 
out the requisite authority. At Westminster on 14 June 1 1 70 the 
young Henry was duly crowned by Archbishop Roger of York 
in the presence of six assisting bishops. The event had damaging 
effects on the king’s position: it united his enemies, all of whom 
for different reasons had cause to complain. The pope’s pro- 
hibition had been ignored; the king of Trance’s daughter had 
not been crowned with her husband, the young Henry; and 
Becket, of course, had suffered a fresh affront. Nothing was 
calculated so surely to arouse the .angry passions of an arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as an attempt to infringe the prerogatives 
of his metropolitan see. There had been wild, ridiculous, and 
most undignified scenes produced by such attempted invasions. 
Thus at the coronation of Adchza, the second wife of Henry I, 
in 1131 , when Archbishop Ralph found the king already wear- 
ing his crown, he refused to proceed with the service until it was 
removed and replaced with his own hands, for he imagined that 
some other bishop had usurped his right. In 1 176 a dispute over 
prerogative rights between the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York ended in blows Tuts, sticks, and clubs’.* Accordingly this 
last Outrage, as he deemed it, superseded in Becket’s mind all 
other points of difference between himself and the king. 

England was lying under threat of interdict, when inconse- 
qucntly, as it seems, with dramatic suddenness, within little more 
than a month of the coronation, the parties met at La Fcrte 
Bernard near Frdtcval some miles to the north of Vendome, 
and went through a form of rcconcihation. What motives 
induced these obstinate men, after six years of bitter enmity, 
without even discussing the issues for which they had originally 
’ The date c>f the letter franung the bcoiee (A/etcnalr, vi. lOS) u uncertain; the 
letter cancelling It (ibid vn 217) u definitelrdated a6 February 1 170, but there u 
lome doubt whether it waj in fact delivered beCsre the coronation took place. ' 

* Giraldua, Dt Jiulr. Pme, vui. 218. Cf CetU Htnria, 5 . ila; Diceco, , 403; 
Gervase of Canterbury, L 258. 
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fought (not a word was said about the Comtilutions of Claren- 
don), to come together in friendship, it is not easy to understand. 
Perhaps it was that Bechet thought that once back m England 
he could take more cflcctivc measures against the bbhops who 
had taken part in the coronation. Certain it is that his first acts 
after the reconciliation were directed to this end. Having pro- 
cured letters of authority from the pope, he served sentences of 
suspension on the offending bishops, and on those who had 
especially injured him, those of London and Salisbury, he added 
excommunication as well. The next day (t December) he 
landed at Sandwich. Hemayhavebeen warmly received by the 
clergy and people at Canterbury, as the biographers emphasize, 
but he was given anythingbut a welcome from those in authority: 
Gervase of Comhill, the sheriff of Kent, attempted to resist his 
landing; RannulfdeBroc, who had administered the Canterbury 
estates during bis exile, met him with studied insults; and the 
young king Henry, hu former friend and pupil, refused to 
receive him at his court at Woodstock. On Christmas Day the 
archbishop retaliated by publicly denouncing and excom* 
municating his enemies from the pulpit ofhis cathedral. In the 
meanwhile three of the suspended bishops, those of York, 
London, and Salisbury, had proceeded to Normandy to lay 
before the king their complamts of Becket’s relentless conduct. 
Their report, no doubt exaggerated, threw the king into a 
paroxysm of rage and drew from him the rash words which led 
to the martyrdom.* Four knights of his household, Reginald 
Fitz Ursc, William de Tracy, Hugh dc Morvillc, and Richard Ic 
Breton, wthout waiting till the lung’s anger had cooled, 
hastened to England, and before the messenger sent by the 
king to prevent any violence could arrive, Thomas Becket was 
murdered in hu cathedral. 

No single event of this age so profoundly shook the Christian 
world. Not only in England or in France, where he had spent the 
last six years of hu life, but everywhere throughout Christendom 
he was venerated as a martyr. Wthin little more than two years 
ofhis death he was, in response to popular demand, canonized 
by Pope Alexander III (ai February 1173); in a short time an 
order of knights of St. Thomas of Acre was instituted in the 

’ The •honnew of time betwpeo CStriitmai »nd the fnurdrr (29 December) 
tlmotl preclude* the hypothmij that it wa* the Christma* anathema* which gave 
rue to the kinf', fury. 
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Holy Land. Nothing is more striking than the almost instanta- 
neous birth of the cult of St. Thomas. And the cult grew and 
prospered: antiphons were composed and sung In his honour;* 
miracles in plenty were attributed to him;* churches were dedi- 
cated to him; and representations of him appear in e%'cry 
medium, in every European country, jn every age until the 
Reformation, when the protestant iconoclasts, especially in 
England, did what they could to obliterate his memory. In 
stained glass and manuscript illuminations, in sculpture and 
fresco, the details ofhis life and particularly the martyrdom are 
elaborately portrayed. The cull was speaally disseminated by 
the daughters of Henry 11 in the dominions of their respective 
husbands. Thus the earliest extant examples — a representation 
of the martyr in enamel on a gospel cover in the cathedral of 
Capua (? 1 1 75-6) and a mosaic in the cathedral of Monreale 
(? 1188-9)— come front the Norman kingdom of the south 
whose king, William the Good, married in 1177 Henry’s 
daughter Joan; some fine wall-paintings at Brunswick may be 
traced to the marriage of Henry the Lion with Henry’s daughter 
Matilda (ttC8); and the early Spanish examples to Eleanor’s 
marriage with Alfonso IX of Castile In 1170. There are also 
portrayals of Becket at places closely connected with his life, 
for instance, at Sens (a late-twelAh-century statue) and at 
Rome (a fresco).* But in countries quite unconnected with the 
Becket story there is a rich iconography: in Scandinavia, for 
example, and especially in Iceland, which produced, besides, a 
long saga of the life of the martyr.* In the later middle ages, 
and very likely earlier, year by year the death-scene was re- 
enacted in (he cathedral; and men and women of every rank of 
society eagerly performed the pilgrimage to Canterbury with 
almost the same sense of satisfaction as if they had journeyed to 
Jerusalem or Compostella. 

When Henry recovered from the first stunning shock he 
found himself in an awkward position. His continental lands 

’ See the ejrfj'-thlrteenth.ceoton’ tatipboa ia Ens^ub pooled by Carletoo 
Brown, Eniluh Lyrut of Pit ThirUtnth CtTilwj, pp 67, 196 f 

* On thu subject kc E A Abbott, St Tbemoi tf CanUrluy, Au DioU end 
MtraeUi, 3 voU, 1693 

’ See Tnncred Botenim. ‘The Tconography rfSt Thoraa* Becket’, in Arehato- 
tofij, lmx(< 923 ),nndir( T%imaiSKt«liii.frl(i 933 ).ForthedatingortiieexunpIei 
»t Capua and Monreale lee Evelyn Januion u> England and the MtdtUnanten 
Tradttun (edited by the Warburg and Coiutanld Institutes, 1945), pp 35-9 

s Thomat Saga Erhbjskupt haa been edited by Magnusson Tor the Rolb Senes. 
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bad been placed under interdict; hb envop at Rome were 
refused an audience by the pope. And though these stem 
measures were subsequently relaxed, he deemed it prudent not 
to await the arrival of the lcg;atct who «erc dispatched to 
Normandy to dictate the conditions under which he might 
rcccl\e absolution for his supposed complicity in the murder. 
He therefore took the opportunity to carry into effect hb long 
premeditated visit to Ireland. He was absent from October i J 71 
to April 117a. Hb plan was a good one. In the interval the 
angry passions of hb opponents had somewhat abated, and he 
found on hb return the cardinal legates prepared to negotiate 
on reasonable terms. 

On ai May 1172 Henry was fonnally reconciled with the 
church in the cathedral of Avranches; for though he declared 
on oath that he had neither ordered nor wbhed for the arch- 
bbhop’s death, he admitted that hb unguarded words might 
have occasioned it. The terms 00 which he was granted forgive- 
ness had been already imparted to him by the legates a couple 
of days before. He was required to provide for the support of 
800 knights during one year lor the defence of Jerusalem and 
himself to take the cross fora period ofthree years unless excused 
by the pope (it was in fact excused, the king agreeing to found 
three monasteries instead);' be waa to allow appeab to Rome;* 
and he must restore the possessions of Canterbury as they were 
one year before the archbishop’s exile; he was abo to make 
rcstituUon to those who had siiflcrcd on account of their sup- 
port of the archbishop. In the official version’ there was no 
specific mention of the Constitutions of Clarendon. All that was 
said on the subject was that Henry should renounce the customs 
which had been introduced into the kingdom in his time to the 
detriment of the church, which, Henry commented in a letter 
to Buhop Bartholomew of Exeter, ‘I reckon to be few or none’. 
Indeed, he had always affirmed that the Constitutions were 
‘ancient customs’, and he founded hb whole case on thb assump- 
tion. ^Vc may perhaps sec in the ambiguous phraseology of thb 
condition the hand of the ingenious Arnulf of Lbieux who, we 

• Below, p SJ9. 

• Below, pp SI&-9. 

> A/etmoti, vu. )i6-iS. TBe abeohitioa wu repeated at Avranchea on 97 Sep- 
tember after tbe pope had auibortied the terma. The terms given in the pop*’* 
letter dated < September 1 1 79, wtucbiiwt^ted by Charles Jotuu<»,£v-^u<.A'r' 
hi {13)7], 466-7, do not dtSer maieiiallr. ' 
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Vnow, conferred with the legates to modify the terms as originally 
drafted in Henry’s favour. 

Unless, therefore, expressly rc\oked, the customs stood, and 
were in fact generally enforced. On questions ofjurisdiction, the 
conflict of courts may easily be exaggerated. The same bishops 
and archdeacons often presided over the lay courts as they did 
over the spiritual; it might be more advantageous for a clergy- 
man to appear brfore a secular tribunal than before the court 
Christian. Alan, successively monk and prior of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, and abbot of Tewkesbury, a biographer of Becket 
and a great upholder of the privileges of the churches over which 
he ruled, became an itinerant justice and tried all manner of 
pleas of the Crown and assizes on the western circuit; nor did he 
find it against his conscience to appear before the king’s court 
as plaintiff or defendant in pleas of advowson in strict accor- 
dance with the fint clause of the Constitutions.* Indeed, if the 
bishops meddled with this matter they did so at a heavy nsk. 
If it came to the notice of the secular authorities, they got into 
serious trouble; the bishop of Durham, for instance, was fined 
the large sum of 500 marks for venturing to hold a plea of ad- 
vowson in the court Christian.* On one technical point Pope 
Alexander III even recognized an exception to the ordinary 
rulesKwaefum cotuuttuiinm Anglieamm.* It became the settled law 
that once the word advowson was mentioned in the church 
court the action was slopped.* Writs of Prohibition, which were 
probably instituted in the yean immediately following, and 
with the object of implementing the Constitutions, stayed pro- 
ceedings in the spintual courts in pleas claimed by the Crown. 
Such writs had the effect oflimiting the sphere of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction and went far towards defining the faint line which 
divided spiritual and temporal jurisdiction.* The cognizance of 
disputes relating to lay fee, the subject of clause nine of the 
Constitutions, remained without question with thesecular courts 

• Ptfit Roll ! Jo ypusun; Cvru Rofli. L 435. 

’ c 19. X m 38,quot«dM Cbenef,£iif ttui Ra M *93- 

• Cuna Aojii Ao/Ir, vui. 73 (ial9)*’pn>luliitum«tt! neteneit^iquCHl pUcitum 

in quo (ial tnniiiode advocatione'. For the wnu of prohibition on advowiona lee 
Glaiivill, iv. 13, 14. Of alio J. W CnytaEng Hul Re? kvu (tgs*). 48>- 

• For the lubjeet of Prohibition* »ee the uiqiortint lerio of artidei by G B 

Flahiff, C S B , in oflheFoitifica] IrutiCute of Mediaeval Siudiei 

of Toronto, vob tii, vi, vb (1941-5) Many of those wbo obtained writs of prohi- 
biuon were thesns-lves clerics 
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and was openly conceded by Pope Alexander III In a Bull of 
the year 1 1 78 which came to be incorporated in the canon law.’ 
The secular jurisdiction over the property of the church came 
in course of time to be extended in this way to cos er almost all the 
land held in frankalmoign; the antithesis to lay fee became not 
free alms but merely land consecrated to parish churches— the 
parson’s freehold. TTie Crown was equally successful in its claim 
of jurisdiction in pleas of chattels and debts (Constitutions, cl. 
14, 15) unless they arose from marriage or testamentary causes. 
Already at the opening of the thirteenth century men were 
being scs’crely dealt vrith, amerced, or thrown into prison, if 
they dared to plead on such matters in the court Christian.* 
The most remarkable omission from the terms of Avranches 


was the question of the criminous clerks. It was perhaps too 
complicated a matter to be decided hurriedly, and required 
further investigation. But it could not be ignored, for it had 
been made the chief issue by the martyred archbishop. Ulti- 
mately, in 1 176, a dehnlte agreement was reached. In a letter to 
the pope Henry undertook that in future clerks should not be 
brought before a secular Judge (or any crime or misdemeanour 
except for forest offences.* But it svas not so simple a business 
for a clerk accused of a felony to get the benefit of his order. He 
came in coune of time to ^ h^ged about by elaborate for* 
malities and procedure — the claiming by the bishop’s officer, 
the proving of hb clergy, the preliminary hearing and the taking 
of evidence in the lay court, the confiscation of hb chatteb, the 
lingering in prison while all thb was happening— before he 
could arrive at the relatively comlbrtable security of the court 
of Chnsdanity; and in the process he might be surreptitiously 
done to death, ’hanged priv^y by night or in the luncheon hour’ 
as the clergy complained in the next century.* 

To the pope, however, a matter of far greater concern than 
the treatment of criminous clerks was the freedom of appeal to 


» c 7,X.iv.i7 R^bdeDicrlofcd Si«Mi»),«.4»7.TIie\VritofProkn>ition “ 
givra by GUnvilJ.kii, cc.91, as For Cut* u»po»«J for pleading coneenung Uv Tee 
incDunCbruiiaDMfV«*t«nf9M>,.J/(,,83).pp ,2.15 

• ari*R/xuR»/b.u4J3.u.a8. ‘ Ralph de Dicrto. t 410 

* For BencBt of aer^y kc R. C<n«tal. t# iWnifftw, Fori, u, particularly 
chaptrr v; for ihr procedure in England ace A. L. Poole in Etsnt ut 

Tml, pp. asgff.and C. ^ Chmey ra Car Rr». b (1936), aisfE where a 
faibef ilJlrrent view u tatm. The compUinti of ihe clerg\ in 1437 and 1457 »»« 
in the Burton Annals {imiia Mtmutrn, i), p 233. and .Matthew Pans. 
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Rome; and here he won at Axranches a conspicuous success 
Henry promised that henceforth he would not impede such 
appeal', provided that, if the appellant was held in suspicion, 
he would give an assurance that he intended no harm to the 
Ling or kingdom The concession was probably inevitable. The 
practice of calling in the authority of Rome to settle ecclc* 
siastical disputes had become common in the reign of Stephen. 
Causes great and small, dealing with all manner of different 
questions, were referred to the pope, who cither dealt with them 
himself or more usually appointed men on the spot, judge- 
delegates, to hear and decide them sWth the full weight of papal 
authority. By l iG.;, when the king attempted to check it by the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, appeal to Rome had become an 
integral part of the ecclesiasUcaltystcm. It was too firmly estab- 
lished to be lightly abandoned. \\'hcn, therefore, by the settle- 
ment at Avranches the embargo was removed, the steady llosv 
of suits to Rome was resumed once more without let or hindrance, 
and with ever-increasing frequency.* 

In other respects the royal authority over the church was 
exercised in much the same way as before. John of Oxford, now 
bishop of Norwich, for example, received a sharp reprimand 
when, in contravention to the seventh clause of the Constitu- 
tioas, he excommunicated the earl of Arundel without the king’s 
approval,* Papal legates could not enter the kingdom without 
permission which might be withheld;’ and bishops could not 
attend ecclesiastical councilsabroad without the king’s licence.* 

Moreover, the king controlled elections to bishoprics and 
abbacies in accordance with the procedure laid down in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon (cl. la). He had no objection to the 

' Z N.Broole, 'Ttic Effect of Becfcri’* Murder oti Papal Authority in England', 

Cantiruigt Uuloneal jMmcl, iL 913 iT.arguei that tbia concnsion opened a nev, 
era in the hutoiy of the church in Enidand and that the canon law only now be. 
came really operative. He, however, nrglecit the earlier evidence and reliet for hi» 
concluriona on the collections of decretals which were made at a later date with 
the express intention of bringing together for reference the letters of the great 
lavfyer, Alexander III See M. Cheney, The Compromise of Avranches of 1 1 7a 
and the Spread of Canon Law in Engla^, Eng Ifut.Rtv Ivi (1941), 177 ff. 

‘ Ciraldus Cambrensls, Oftra, vu 70. 

* John of Anagm, for example, who armed at Dover in 11B9, was forbidden to 

proceed farther mn fitr mondalwn rr/ir. Gttia u 97, Hoveden, In. 93. 

* Hoveden, U, 171 (Lateran Council of I179). Cf the letter of Alexander III in 
1163 when he agreed that the attendance of English bishops at the Council of 
Toun should not establisb a precedent pr^udicial to the customs of the kingdom, 

ft lalenais , H . 33. 
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election being ‘free’ so long as he was able to get bis 
nominee elected. His method is well illustrated by a writ which 
his irresponsible son, the young king, quoted in a memorandum 
sent to Pope Alexander in 1173. It refers to the vacancy at 
Winchester and nms as follows:' 

‘Henry, king of the English &c. to bis faithful monks of the church 
of ^Vlncheste^, greeting. 

*I order >ou to hold a free election, but, nevertheless, I forbid 
^ou to elect anyone except Richard my clerk, the archdeacon of 
Poitiers ’ 

By this means the king availed himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented by the large number of vacant secs at the time ofBccket s 
death to bobter up the bench ofbbhops with hb own supporters. 
Thesix who wcrcappointcdatamectingin London in 11 73 were 
dratvn From the court party and Included such men as Geoffrey 
Ridel and Richard of Ilchester, the archdeacon of Poitiers, both 
of whom had been conspicuous for their hostility to Becket 
throughout the long stru^Ie. Henry's immediate object was no 
doubt to secure the support of the church against the rebellion 
of the young Henry which was already planned and known. 
The latter, from poUdcal rather than ecclesiastical motives, 
attempted to frustrate his father's policy by protests and appeab 
to Rome, and so far succeeded that the consecration of the new 
bbhops was postponed for more than a year. Nevertheless, the 
desired result was achieved; during the rebdlion and afterwards 
the church remained loyal and made no effort to interfere with 
the king’s conduct of ecclesiastical affairs. Although as a result 
of negotiations with the legate Hugh Pierlconc Henry promised 
in 1 176 that he would not keep churches vacant beyond a year 
except when there was ‘urgent and evident necessity’, such 
urgent and evident necessity conveniently presented itself when 
it suited his purpose. Even William Rufus can scarcely have 
made a better income out of the revenues of the church than did 
Henry II. That seven English sees stood vacant in 1172 might 
be expected from the long absence of the archbishop from Eng- 
land; but that seven should be void in 1 184 and, except for two, 
remained so for several yean b justified by no such excuse, and 
can only be explained on the ground that the income accruing 
from them was too great a temptation to the avaricious king. 
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The net receipts arising from vacant churches in the former year 
amounted to over ;C4>oo®. latter to over £21300, while 

York alone was bringing m a net annual profit of about £1,000 
during the last eight yean of Henry's reign.* That the church 
yielded tamely to the royal policy may be attributed in part, as 
has been noticed, to the docile disp«ition of the new bishops, in 
part to its lack of leaden. Richard, the prior of Dover, who in 
>174 was elected to the primacy of Canterbury, was a feeble and 
ineffective person; his weakness was responsible, in the view of 
Richard of Ilchcster, for the failure of the church to profit by 
the martyrdom of BeckcL* He was followed in 1184 by the 
Cistercian Baldwin who, though a distinguished scholar and a 
deeply religious man, was injudicious and too austere to be a 
good leader, and he became involved ina long and bitter quarrel 
with the monks of Christ Church of whose easy and luxurious 
mode of living he could not approve. 

Henry’s successon continued the same policy of control. The 
four bishops appointed at the council of Pipewell in September 
1 189, Godfrey de Lucy to Winchester, Richard Fitr Neal, the 
treasurer, to London, Wtlltam Longchamp, the chancellor, to 
Ely, and Hubert ^Valter to Salisbury, were all curial bishops. 
If we may judge by the expressions used by the chroniclers, these 
elections were made quite arbitrarily: John de Gray, for instance, 
received the bishopric of Norwich in 1 200 ‘by the gift of King 
John’ and tbeking ‘gave to Giles de Braosc the bishopric of Here- 
ford'. Even the great quarrel with the papacy over the disputed 
election at Canterbury produced no change in the royal influ- 
ence over elections. Innocent III, once the political victory 
Was won, seemed to care little in what manner the church in 
England was governed. He instructed his legate Nicholas, 
cardinal bishop of Tusculura, to arrange that the numerous 
vacant sees should be filled by men not only distinguished by 
their good life and learning but also 'faithful to the king and 
useful to the kingdom’; and the legate accordingly quashed a 
canonical election made by the monks of ^\’o^cestc^ in favour of 
a royal nominee, the chancellor Walter de Gray. It was only in 
the autumn of is 14 in the hope of winning the church to his side 

' Cf the table, compiled from ihe Pipe RoDi by J H. Ramsay, Keenuet «/ Ih 
Kingi 0/ England, i iij, 163 The average leccipta under this head during the 
reign are given ibid , p 187. 

* Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, viL 70, 
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justiciar, svas giving judgerntno of blood, and was so invoKcd 
in the affairs of state that he could not devote proper attention 
to the affairs of the church.* At the pope’s request he accordingly 
resigned the jusliciarship. But though he no longer took part m 
secular jurisdiction he can scarecly have given more time to his 
duties as primate, for in less than a year he had accepted the 
office of ^ancellor which involved liim in ceaseless adminis* 
trative work. Nor was this all. Bishops indulged their inclina* 
tions, whether it were in hunting or building or keeping open 
house for their friends, extravagantly. IVilliam of Newburgh, 
writing at the close of the twelfth century, complains that bishops 
in his day spent but little time in good works and grudged the 
moments when they were compelled to forsake their pleasures 
for more serious duties. The opulent splendour of Bishop Hugh 
dc Puiset, the subject of these itflcctions (whose standard of 
magnificence may be judged by the still standing Norman door- 
way and the Norman gallery a^ve In Durham castle), probably 
represents the position and the ambitions to which the average 
bishop of this period aspired.* He loved his purse better than his 
Bible, or as Nigel Wireker, precentor of Canterbury, put it In 
a couplet, using the common medieval play on the names of the 
Evangelists:* 

Praesul amat marcam plus quam distlnguere Marcum, 
plus et amat lucrum quam lacit ipse Lucam. 
iNTicn they did make a visitation of their dioceses, they made it 
with great parade, accompanied by a host of retainers who fed 
upon the parish or monastery to its great impoverishment. 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, was a notorious offender; he would 
quarter himself on a monastery with such a crowd of men, 
horses, hounds, and hawks, that iFhe stayed but one night, the 
house could hardly recover within three yean.* Pope Inno- 
cent III himself had to intervene to protect the churches of 
Bridlington priory on the complaint of the prior and canons 
that the archdeacon of Richmond made a visitation attended by 

' Iloveden, iv. 47. He was • hoatUe cntic and may have exaggierated Hubert'i 
neglect Cf-SichAnd I’l letter announcing huraignation In Foedcra, 1 71 

* WiUiani of Newburgh, v, ch. 10. Cf abo Stubb*. Introduction to Hoveden’i 
Chronicle, ui, p xxxv. 

’ •Safinral Piuls (*d SVright), 1 to6, Raby, ^erubr Lahn PotlrT, il 97 Cf the 
•atincal venes on Peter det Roche^ buhop aS Winchester, in Pahtical Sony's (ed 

Wright, Camden Soc.). PP «»*••• 

* Gala Ricardi, u. 143. 
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Qj hones, ai hounds, and^hawks, and'm short space consumed 
as much as would have sufficed for the whole household for a 
long time.' Hubert Walter attempted to curb the abuse by 
publishing a decree of the Third Laterao Council (1179) limit- 
ing the number of retainers: an archbishop might have 40-50 
men and horses, a bishop 20-30; an archdeacon must be con- 
tent with 5 or 7, and a rural dean with only 2; and there must 
be no hunting dogs or hawks.* Added to this there was the 
growing evil of plurality which extended to the hierarchy. 
Henry of Blois was both bishop of ^Vinchester and abbot of 
Glastonbury for more than forty years, Godfrey of Sc Asaph 
held the monastery of Abingdon tnrommrndem between 1163 and 
1175, while in 1214 the bishop of Ely enjoyed the regalia of the 
abbey of Thomey. The archdeacons, too, were often deeply 
engaged in other work; they were very commonly employed as 
itinerant justices,* and Wdtiam of ^V^otham, archdeacon of 
Taunton, was employed In high finance and practically con- 
trolled the navy and shipping in the time of IGng John. If we 
take all these circumstances into consideration, diocesan work 
must often have suifered Irom neglect or at least have been 
relegated to the group of officials wbofonned the bishop’s house- 
hold, their deputies* and (be rural deans. 

In his Gemma EecUsiaslUa Ciraldus Cambrensis has left us a 
picture of the life and manners of the clergy of his day. It has, 
like all his works, a strong flavour of satire; the follies and 
ignorance of the clergy arc painted in exaggerated colours. Yet 
had there not been a substantial foundation of truth in his 
attack, the book would have been pointless; and Innocent III, 
when he was presented with a copy, could not be separated 
ftom it, and kept it always by his bedside for night reading.* 
The parish priest was often grossly illiterate, with scarcely 
enough Latin to repeat the church services correctly; he was 
shockingly ill-paid, and was driven to take money for masses 
and other spiritual offices to supplement his meagre income. He 
was usually married, oral least ‘kept a hearth-girl {Jocaria) in bis 

• £«rf» rerkshtft OtarUti (ed. Qay}, v. 547. 

‘ Cwonofa provincial Counolu itoo.HoTcden, h. 130 For theextravj^aol 
dxrl of bawLj tn Poole. OS/i^alians ^ p 68 

• Cf. Fim] J At. I to JoAm. (<d. Joaepii Kunirr], 1. pp lui If. 

• A nuettkt£aamia of CorotvaU witnote* a Tavucock durter (1 17}-84)- Eof 
l/UU Ra. txu (1947), 366. 

> Ciraldto. O^a.b 11^ 
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house who kindled his fire but extinguished his virtue* and kept 
'his miserable house cluttered up with small infants, cradles, 
midwives, and nurses’.* It was reported to Pope Clement III 
that the incumbent of the church of \Vhatton (Notts.), recently 
granted to the abbey of Welbeck, had not only acquired the 
church simoniacally (mtdiante peainia), but that he had then 
married, and by his wife had plttres filies tl Jilias,* ^Ve hear of the 
archbishop of Canterbury making a special journey to lincoln 
(ii8i) in order to prohibit the keeping of focariat, and one 
council after another legislated against the practice.* But cano* 
nical decrees and episcopal anathemas were ahke ineffectual. 
Perhaps more serious than the breach of the rule of celibacy 
— for it may be argued that the church was setting an impossi* 
bly high moral standard for these uneducated priests to follow 
— was that benefices tended to become hereditary and descend 
from father to son. A Cambridge Jury declared in court that: 
'they knew well that a certain Langlinus, who held that church [St. 
Peter at Cambridge] and who was parson of that church, gave ^at 
church, according to what was then the custom of the city of Cam* 
bridge, to a certain kinsman ofhis, Segar by name, who held it for 
6o yean and more and was panon of that church; and he afterwards 
gave that church to his ton Henry, who held it for 6o yeari.’^ 

The story told by these Cambridge jurymen was not (apart from 
the longevity of the incumbents)* extraordinary and the ‘custom 
of the city of Cambridge* was evidently the custom elsewhere. 
Ludus III in 1183 wrote that he had heard that this was com* 
monly done in some churches of which the abbot and monks of 
St. Benets of Holme, were the patrons. The father would accept a 
pension and pass the church on to the ton, quasi Jure successtonis, 
and this had been done with the connivance not only of the 
patrons but of the Holy See itself But that Lucius did not take 
a very serious view of this practice is suggested by a letter he 
ivrotc a year later to the abbot ofSt. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
on behalf of a poor scholar whose father was the parson at 
^Vlllesborough (Kent). He proposed that it would be a satis- 

' Ciraldus, CiTnma Ecrl (Oprre, u. 977). 

* Holumann, Pepshakwidtn iti Enftv^ L 349. 

* Ctsta Hmm, {. ago, tlovedeo, iv. 134, 

* CiiTM Riga Rolls, V. 5g. 

' Bu( incumbents were ofien kpptmted very young ■ parson is said (o have 
held the benefice of Spanholt (ifoata) ibr upwards of eighty years Curu Rtgu 
RoIU,m 118 
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factory arrangement if the father vfould retire and then the 
promising young son could be provided with the living, and 
pursue his studies unhampered by financial difficulties.* The 
system of hereditary succession might sometimes have happy 
results, as in the case of the scholarly son of the Kentish parson, 
but it certainly had its dangers and drawbacks. 

In other vfzys, too, the lives of theparish clergy were far from 
exemplary. They would pass the evening at the village gild or 
drinking-house which, if we may believe W'altcr Map, every 
parish possessed — ‘bibitorias,g/lt/iKajAnglice dictas’.* At Battle 
there were as many as three such places. The conuvial meetings 
at these medieval night clubs led to drunkenness and licentious- 
ness. Giraldus had studied at Paris and Oxford, had travelled 
far and seen much of the world, but when writing of the parish 
clergy he was naturally thinking chiefly of his own countrymen, 
who were notoriously easy and old-fashioned in their ways of 
life. Nevertheless, the laxity which he describes svas not con- 
fined to kVales and could be paralleled in any English diocese. 
Indeed, the sober language of tbe church legislators tells the 
same story of a pre\-aIUng tendency to licentiousness, tavern- 
haunting, and brawling.* 

The monasteries were passing out of the golden age. They 
provided a home for those who wished to devote their lives to 
religion or for those who, after an active life, wished in advanced 
yean to retire from the turmoib of the world to end their days 
in repose.* But beyond giving hospitality to the traveller and 
some allocation of (he hardslups of the poor, the monks of this 
period did not to any great extent influence the soaal or religious 
life of the masses of the people. Though the majority of the 
cathedrals, by a system peculiar to England, were governed by 
a monastic chapter, the monastery, which for its domestic con- 
cerns was ruled by a prior, had little or nothing to do with the 
affairs of tbe diocese.* Monks lived on their endowments, the 

■ ttolamian, Ptpitarlmle*, t. (S6. 510. 

* D«AVfu,u,c. la. 

> See, for example, tbe tench canos iaued bf Hubert Walter In a previncial 
council at London in laoo. llovedeo.iv. I3(- 

* Cf wik. 389 (t9M):’lp>e reddidit M reljgioni, iciSieel domiJ 

deBinedon inDonet, lea quodiooittntaeittjuantutnad teculum.* 

i Theae we r e Canterbury, (Vinebetter, Worcerter, Durham, Norwich, Rocherter, 
Dy, Coventry. Bath (Den^urtinc). and Carlule (Au^tlnlan) The only rcveign 
example ofacatb^ral with a tsocajcicchapierwai at Monreale in SicJy.poaubly 
copied trod Ecglasd. 
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revenues of their lands and parish churches, the gifts oflay 
benefacton. Hundreds of churches during the tsvelfth century 
came in this way to be ‘appropriated’ by monastic houses which 
became not only the patrons but also the rectors with the right 
to the tithes. They would usually institute a priest, removable 
at their pleasure and often at a stipend barely adequate to his 
needs, to perform the spiritual work of the parish. It was in con* 
nexion svith an appropriated church that we first hear of the 
abuse of 'providing foreign clerks with English benefices, an 
abuse which so gravely injured the spiritual life of England 
in the thirteenth century. On the presentation of the prior of 
Lewes, ^VllHam Longebamp, bishop of Ely, gave the church of 
Caxton (Cambridgeshire) to a nephew of Pope Alexander III, 
the priory receiving a kind of quit-rent of three marks.’ Even 
the regular canons seldom did parochial work but preferred the 
more leisured life of the cloister.* It was to remedy the irregu- 
larities and lack of diocesan control to which the system of 
appropriation gave rise that from the middle of the century 
bishops stipulated that the Mcars* should be perpetual and 
properly instituted by themselves, and that a sufficient compe- 
tence should be provided for them out of the property of the 
church.* The minimum that he should receive was later (in 
1932 } fixed at five marks a year. The possession of a parish 
church was, however, and continued to be a source of profit to 
the monastic house rather than a means of extending its spiritual 
activities.* Monks undertook no pastoral work; this was wholly 
the province of the secular church. 

It was partly the fact that they had so little to do that led to 
the decline of monasticbm. Monks, especially Cistercian monks, 

* Holtimann, i 567-8 {1190-1). 

’ See W. H Ftere, The Early Hulory eif Canoni Regular as illuitraled 
by the Foundation of Barnwell Fliory’, in Famoilus Jamn tVillis Clark Jualus, 
pp 203 ff. 

* An early example of the establuhiDeat of a'perpetual vicarage' u in a charter of 
Robert Warelwast, bishop of Execer (1155-60), confirming the appropriation of 
the church of Milton Abbot to the abbey of Tavutod;. He lays down the condition , 
‘ut perpetuus vicarius per manuns cpiscopalein m eadem ecclesia Middeltone 
constituacur, et quod tantum ei de perhnentiis ecclesie assignetur unde le honette 
exhibereetpreIatistuuresponderenilBcut.'£i; Hist.Km Uii (1947), 338 

* The church of Scarborough, instance, was given to the abbey of Citeaux 
by Richard I in 1 1G9 According to the taxation of Pope Nicolas IV. about a 
century later, the value of the rectory was £106 I3t 4d and of the vicarage 
£5 6r SJ llultny af Searborough, ed A.Ilowntrte, 1931.Cf.Enr Hul Rev xlvii 
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even more than the secular clergy fell under the whip of con* 
temporary satirists. And the secular clergy themselves were no 
less bitter m their recriminations of the regulars. ‘From the 
malice of monis, O Lord, deliver m*, Gtraldus would lilce to add 
to the Litany. These invectives, in which the vices of monks and 
nuns are often grotesquely exaggerated, pleased the reading 
public, who, no doubt, did not take them more seriously than 
they were meant. But there was enough truth in the charges to 
warrant censure. John of Salisbury, after praising the monastic 
orders in unmeasured terms, proceeds to dilate on the grave 
shortcomings of the few who brought discredit on the whole 
system.* By the end of the century things bad grown wone. 
They now lived in more comfortable and commodious quarters 
and in place of their fonner frugality they now indulged in sub- 
stantial if not luxurious diet In a well-known passage in his 
autobiography Giraldus CambrensU describes a dinner which 
he attended on Trinity Sunday at Christ Church, Canterbury. 
He was served with sixteen exquisitely cooked dishes and a 
variety of wines to match.* This, of course, was a great feast— 
especially at Canterbury, for it was on Trinity Sunday that 
St. Thomas s^ns consecrated as archbishop— but e%’en on 
ordinary days it is dear that with the extra 'pittances* whidi 
had become normal, the monks far exceeded the Ihigal diet 
prescribed by St. Benedict.* 

Heavy outlay on buildings, extravagant living, expenses of 
litigation — for monastic houses were constantly engaged in long 
and costly legal disputes— crippled their finances. Not a few 
were in the tight grip of the Jews and moneylenders. Jocelin of 
Brakclond gives us a glimpse of thcsbocking state of the finances 
of Bury St. Edmunds in the last days of the aged and unbusiness- 
like abbot Hugh, who died in 1160. Jocelin himself saw the 
abbey’s property dissipated as security for loans of ,(^1,040, 
£400, and ,f88<7 to three credifon.* When the great finander 
Aaron of Lincoln died in 1185, a group of nine Cistercian 
houses were among his debton, owing between them the great 
sum of 6,400 maria.* 

■ Ptfitwimt, ni, c. f 1 . Ttii ww befiw t tjg when lie wwk wu completed. 

» 0^1. Lj'- 

* Cr. Kcio*le», TV Mtntitu Otitt u EmUxi^ pp. 45S ff. 

* OttAt (Camden Soc ), p 9. 

» Mimcntbt/FtuiUuaAtiiy (Surteo SoC }, U. 1 8. Jacob*. TV Jnei /<*/»“ 
P- loS. 
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Relatively few important abbeys date from the later years of 
the twelfth century, and those which do were chiefly houses of 
regular canons The prohibition of new foundations by the 
general chapter at CItcaux m 1152 put a virtual stop on the 
growth of the Cistercian plantation in England. Only some 
half-dozen houses came into being before King John’s founda- 
tion of Beaulieu in 1204 put for a time nesv life into the fast- 
decaying s>’stcm ofthe white monks.* Two of the three religious 
houses ‘founded’ by Henry II in expiation for his responsibility 
for the murder of Bcckcl, though newly built on a lavish scale, 
were in fact no more than refoundations of existing ones; for he 
merely replaced secular by regular canons at Waltham, and 
disreputable nuns by othen from Fontevrault at Amesbury. 
The only wholly new foundation was the Carthusian house at 
Witham in Somerset of which St. Hugh of Avalon, afterwards 
bishop of Lincoln, was the first prior.* Signs of decay were very 
evident. The Injunctions of the legate, John ofFerentino, who 
attempted to set on foot a monastic r^orm in ! 3 o 6 , reveal the 
financial confusion and laxity of discipline that prevailed.* 
From the middle of the thirteenth century the number of 
inmates began steadily to deebne;* sometimes a premium was 
expected from monks and nuns who wished to enter religion; 
and monasteries were becoming more and more a useful pro- 
vision for superfluous friends and relatives. The judgement of 
Bishop Stubbs that ‘their inhabitants were bachelor country 
gentlemen, more polished and charitable, but littlcmore learned 
or marc pure in life than their lay ncighboun’, if a little severe, 
is not perhaps far from the truth.* They were litigious capitalists 

• Knowlta, op cjl , pp. «3«. SS® 

* There ii no reason to suppose tliat Henry adopted the plan of reToundtng 
exutms houses out ofa spirit ot economy The rebuilding cost a very considerable 
sum — above £1,400 at Walthasn and £680 at Amesbury as appears from the 
Pipi Rolls of the years between 1177 sod 1183, and he provided pensions, at lesnt 
for the Amesbury nuns in sddicton. For the acandalous state of the nunnery when 
Bartholomew of Exeter and Roger ofWorc^er made a visitation m 1177, see 
Cisla Henna, \ 135; CViarf ,p 13b 

’ Printed by C.R. Cheney in £hr Hist Sa xlvl (1931), 449 They are addressed 
to the abbey of St. Mary's, York, 

*U Berhire, *Le Nombre desmohsesdatules anriens monasttres', Are BM/itc- 
tm, xlu (1930), 29-3 i.Chrut Church, Canterbury, bad, for example, between 1066 
and 1307 about 13a monks, in 1807 the number dropped ^ *298 there were 

' Eputolee Canliusunsu, Introd , p. as*. Cl, the comments of Knowles, op. cit , 

p,$S6. 
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who thought little of forging documents to protect their interests 

and property. 

If, however, the discipline of the clergy was lax and their 
mords somewhat loose, their orthodoxy was beyond reproach. 
At a time when heretical sects were beginning to cause senous 
alarm to the ecclesiastical authorities in Italy, Germany, and 
France, England remained unshaken in her loyalty to the 
traditional faith. In 1165 some thirty Germans, men and women, 
apparently belonging to the Catharan sect, came to England. 
But their success was small; for they had converted only one 
woman (who afterwards recanted) brfore they were condemned 
in a provincial council held at Oxford in 1 1 66, and handed over 
to the secular arm forpunishment. They were whipped, branded, 
and exiled; by the express order of the king no one might 
receive them into his house, and they perished miserably in the 
wintry weather.* A solitary Albtgenslan appeared in London in 
1310 and was promptly burnt. These are the only attested cases 
ofheresy in the penod under review; in fact the English church 
was practically unaffected by heretical creeds until the time of 
IVydiffe and the Lollards. And it carried the orthodox faith 
to other countries. English missionaries did valuable work in 
e.xtending Christianity and in bringing order into the church 
in Scandhiavta. Monastic colonies from Evesham and from the 
CUtercUn houses of Fountains and Kirkstead vvere established 
in Denmark and Norway; the Englbhman St. Henry, of whose 
early history nothing is known, was bishop of Upsala about the 
middle of the century and became the apostle and martyr of 
Finland after its conquest by the Swedish king. Eric IX. The 
English interest in the northern chuicho may have been stimu- 
lated by the legaUne mission of the Englishman Nicholas 
Breakspear (afterwards Pope Adrian IV) who in 1152 organized 
the Scandinavian church. The English inlluence is reflected in 
the veneration of English srints, in the church architecture, and 
in the historical litcTaiurc. 

To the men of the twelfth century religion meant a very' great 
deal. It is not without significance that men great and small 
invested their capital *in pure and perpetual alms’ for the safety 

• ■tVfullolMaiuMSig.vtabyV.TntMncrNCT.burgtitii.e 13). Cf 

M»p. Dt AVfU, I. e. JO, wbCTr the nombn^ a Kimi u 1 6 The law recelvins 

nenuci u e). f I of U>e Abiic ct CUnodoa (Hovedeo. u. 252). CT alio Pollock and 
ktaiilaad, HiA E»g. Lmi», a J47, 
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of their souls; it was not merdy for the love of adventure that 
men in their thousands embarked on the hazardous pilgrimage 
to the Holy l.and; nor was it mere love of splendour that made 
them build the most magnincent churches that architects of any 
age could concave. It was because religion to them was funda* 
mentally the most important^ the most real thing. It was the 
vital force in their lives. 
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T HECcnturywhichsawthcrecwcry of thewrks of Aristotle 
the real beginning of scholastidsm, the rise of the univer* 
sides, the age of Ahailard and Gratian, may properly be 
termed a renaissance, an intellectual revoludon which marks 
an era in the history of learning and educadon. Educadon in 
the middle ages v>-as wholly the province of the church, and was 
primarily intended for tlie training of the clergy. It ivas con- 
trolled by the bishop or his deputy, the chancellor or magister 
sckolantm without whose licence no one could teach or open a 
school. Unlicensed or ‘adulterine’ schools were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the bishops^ Although the canon law required a 
parish pnest to proride instruction in singing and reading the 
psalter, sse can scarcely credit the statement of Theobald of 
fitampes, v>ho was teaching at Oxford in the early years of tlie 
twelfth century, that there were experienced schoolmasters (peri- 
tisnmi :ekolanm masutn) not only in cides but even in villages 
(ill vitlulis).* There were, however, attached to cathedrab, the 
larger monasteries, and collegiate churches, besides the ele- 
mentary song schoob {tchelae it canto), also grammar schoob.* 
Grammar was the first and the most rital of the liberal arts, for 
it comprbed not only the rules of grammar studied in the text- 
books of Donatus and Prisciao, but abo classical literature or 
philology. Ladn was the uruversal vehicle of speech and wridng 
of the learned world, of the church, and of the law. It was the 
language of the lecture rooms and the text-books; the Bible was 
the Ladn Vulgate, and Greek philosophy and Arabic science 
were known only in Ladn iransladons. Ladn svas therefore the 
fundamental prehminary to the ordinary course of the Iririam 
(grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic) and the (piairictum (music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy) as well as to the higher 
professions of divinity, law, and m^icinc. The standard and 

' Seethe docuoyi'Upnotcd by M. Baum, Cii> Ifutlla ivili (1003), 7i»-is, 
andj lLRouad,C«min(«/Ijii,Jb«,p.ii7 
* The pastge >■ prated by T. E. llolUsd, Cotlntiwe. B. tjS (Oxf. llist. Soe. 
t8>>). 

’ Tor lheMn(>chMil lee A.ilam3unThon)pion.Caml*.(/iuWiSwi/tr, enaftmat 

BO. 14(1^1) 
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scope of the teaching In these grammar schools must obviously 
have vancd from place to place. In the London schools the boys 
>vcre instructed in all the branches of the tn'sium; they not only 
leamt Latin accidence and the rules of syntax, but were abo 
taught rhetoric and logical disputation, ‘a wrcstlmg-bout of 
Wit’.* There or at Canterbury, York, \Vinchester, or Lincoln, 
where a tradition ofleamlng had lingered on from Saxon times, 
a decent education could no doubt be obtained; but generally 
it was necessar>’, or at any rate the fashion, for those who aspired 
to higher studies to proceed to the great schoob of the Continent 

The intellectual reawakening of the twelfth century was 
marked and indeed greatly influenced by the transference of 
education from the regular to the secular clergy, from the 
monastery to the cathedral. The school of Bee under the 
inspired teaching of Lanfranc and Anselm had drawn students 
from all parts of western Europe. But Anselm was the last of the 
great monastic teachen; the monasteries were closing their 
doon to seculan. St. Bernard, who represents the new monastic 
ideals, so far from encouraging learning, spared no effort to 
stifle the growing enthusiasm for it. To him the Bible and the 
fathers were all the booHeamlng that was needful. This, how- 
ever, did not content the men of the rising generation who 
naturally turned to the greater freedom enjoyed in the flourish- 
ing schools attached to the cathedrab of northern France or 
which gathered round a celebrated master. 

The leading school at the opening of the twelfth century was 
that of Laon. Its master, who gave it its peculiar eminence, was 
Anselm of Laon, the doctor doelonm, as he was called. For many 
years past between Laon and England there had been close 
associations: Hclinand,' a clerk of Edward the Confessor, had 
been bishop there for nearly halfa century (1052-98), and after 
a short interval another Englishman, ^Valdric, chancellor of 
Henry I, occupied the see; and Adelard of Bath, the famous 
scientist, taught there before 1109. AVhen, in 1112, Waldric was 
murdered and his cathedral bunit in riots connected with the 
establishment of a commune, a party of canons came over to 
England in order to raise funds forthe rebuilding of their church. 
They travelled through the greater part of southern England 
from Canterbury to Bodmin, viriting, among other places, 
^Vlnchcste^, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath, and Bristol. Everywhere 
‘ ?v.iSUfhena\Afa>ma!sJarAtH%tttifjtfBKUt,M 4-3, 
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they were received with a warm welcome, chiefly owing to the 
respect in which the name of Anselm was held. This is a remark* 
able testimony of the wide reputation of the great teacher who 
could number among his pupils William of Corbeil, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Alexander and Nigel, respectively bbhops 
of Lincoln and Ely, the nephews of Henry I’s justiciar, Roger of 
Salisbury.* But as the century advanced Paris took the place of 
Laon as the popular resort of scholars; for Paris svas now the 
centre of the study of dialectic, and it was dialectic or logic 
which chiefly stimulated the intellectual curiosity of the age 
and so absorbed the world of learning that students, as John 
of Salisbury complained,* hurried perfunctorily through the 
courses of grammar and rhetoric in order to devote themselves 
to philosophical disputation. We are not here concerned with 
the growth ofscholasticism, the battle of realism and nominalism, 
of authority and reason, the application of philosophical method 
to theological problems which horrified the old-fashioned 
churchmen as much as it fascinated the new. Of this movement 
Abailard, unquestionably the greatest intellect of the age, was 
at once the most brilliant and original exponent. The English- 
man John of Salisbury, perhaps, as has been said, the most 
learned man of his time, is, however, more typically repre- 
sentative of the scholarship of the twclfih century. He moved, 
as was the custom, Bum one school to another, whither his 
studies or the reputation of a great master directed him, and 
spent in all nearly twelve years over his education. He learnt 
dialectic first from Abailard and afterwards from Abailard’s 
successon on the Mont Sainte-Gcncviive. From Paris he pro- 
ceeded to Chartres which was the centre of a humanistic move- 
ment 'anticipating, in its Platonism and in its love of ancient 
literature generally, some of the characteristic tendencies of the 
Renaissance’.* The study of Plato was revived there by the 

* Sre Herman ofToumai,ZVarirar«fuS a/«nM iaaAmennj, li. 6, in Migne, /Vt. 
Lai elvi. 974 ff Cf. R, U Poole, 7 Tu Enfufatr w lJU Tutljlh Cntuty (ign). 
PP S3R->*^ aimj. S, P. Tat]ocL*TlKCnaliih Journey of the Laos Canoni’ in 
SpeoJum, vu, i»933>, 434 IT. 

* Mtlatopem, I, c. 84. *Sinee ihen Im tioie and leu care have been bestowed on 
grammar, and persons wbo profea aO arts, hberal and mechanical, are i^ioranl 
ct the prtmary art, without which a man proceeds in yarn to the rest.* Cf.R.1- 
foole, /i/utiraliont JlfeJUnl TMiifAl (mad td 1900), p I04. 

’ G. C. J Webb, Jtffei St/utmy (igja). p. 6. On the importance of this 
Platonic re\ ival see R. Klibansby, TJW CmIuusO •/ lAa Plotmi TraJitxm, published 
by the l\arbur( Institute, 1939. 
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brothcn Bernard and Thierry, and by ^\'^lliam of Conchcj who 
wrote a Commentary on the Ttmatus. The school of Chartres 
owed its pre»cminence to Bernard, whose method of teaching 
was still a living tradition when John came there, some eight 
yean after the great master’s death, to study grammar under 
\Villiam of Conches. Bernard of Chartres had little patience 
with the popular craze for logic-chopping. His msistence was on 
a tliorough training in grammar, not merely in the rules of 
$)'ntax and a knowledge of the Illustrative extracts from classical 
authors contained in the current text-books, but in grammar in 
the wider sense, philology, a study of Latin literature. He set 
his pupils to daily exercises in prose and verse, instructing them 
to imitate the finest models, and encouraged a healthy rivalry 
by making them correct each other’s exercises. They were 
required every day to commit something to memory, and to 
reproduce on the follosving day a part of what they had learnt, 
‘for svith them the morrow was the disciple of yesterday’.' In 
this exacting school John ofSalbbury was trained, and his work 
is a striking testimony to the success of the system. Though he 
returned to Paris to continue his education, it was at Chartres 
that he laid the foundations of his scholarship, that he learnt to 
write what is regarded by competent critics as the purest Latin 
of the middle ages. Although he knew no Greek, he was ac- 
quainted with what was available in translations, and was, 
indeed, in the pages of his Melalogtcon the first medieval scholar 
to make use of the whole of Aristotle’s Organon.* The breadth of 
his reading in the Latin classics is astonishing. He was familiar 
with all the greater poets with the exception of Lucretius, 
Plautus, Propertius, and Catullus. Of prose writers he chiefly 
admired Cicero whom he praises in the hexameter line:* 

Orbis ml habuit maius Cicerone LaUnus. 

He had read, however, most of the authors that were known in 
his day, including Sallust, Suctoruus, Valerius Maximus, Petro- 
nius, Seneca, the elder Pbny,and Apulcius; and his great work, 
the Pohcraticus, abounds in quotations culled from his wide 

> Mitahttem, t, c. 34 («!■ 'Vtbb, p 35). Cf. R L Poole. llluilratu«a f/MeJuval 
Thought (iTid ed , 1930), pp. 102 T 

• Manuxmpu of the Or^entiii exiHed at Canterbury and Rochnter at the be^n- 
ning of the twelfth century Se« J S Bcddie, ‘Libratie* in the TwelTlh Century' la 
HaskfuAmiitrKirrEisayt.p 13 

* £jiuitticus Petenen. 1^43}, L tsi^ 
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reading in Latin literature.* But the study of the classics Vi^ 
a passing phase of the twelfth*ccntury renaissance. Already in 
the middle of the ccnturyJohnofSalisbury could write that the 
morcthej'oung scholar leamsthelesshewillrcad, he admires only 
Aristotle and despises Cicero;* and a generation later Alexander 
Neckham and Giraldus Cambremis deplored the ignorance of 
this primary art of language among the students of their time 

who Vtouldplungewilhoulthenccessarytraimngmto the fashion* 

able study of dialectic or the more lucrative study of the canon 
law, by that time a sure road to promotion in the church.* 

In the meanwhile the prestige of the English schools was 
gradually developing. There was little perhaps in the middle 
of the twelfth century to mark out Oxford as the obvious and 
peculiar centre of academic study. There were other schools of 
equal or even surpassing importance. There was a flourishing 
one at Exeter and another at Northampton* where in the 
eighties Geoffrey of Vinsaul^ an Englishman who wrote the 
standard text-book on the art of poetry, taught rhetoric and 
Daniel of Morley, the Arabic scholar, science; and as late as 
1 19a Gerald of Wales, when prevented on account of the wan 
from going to Paris, went not to Oxford but to Lincoln to pursue 
his theological studies. Oxford, however, was conveniently situ- 
ated, easily accessible from London and the midlands, the west 
and the south. Politically it was a place of some importance; 
councils were sometimes held there, and the king had aresidence 
in the dty, Beaumont Palace,* besides a favourite seat near by 

‘ For tbe extent of John'* knowledge of the cUnic* Me C. C J Webb, Jo< » 0/ 

(1932). pp l5gS'.;J TmS»oiyi,AHuloiyl/ClajtuaISiMart/uf {sided, 

• £iilA<Am(ed.Peter>eii,i843).It.ii»-l4' 

Ut juvemi duc«t plunma, pauca leeat, 
laudxt Aniloteloo poluin. eperul Oceroncm 
£t qmcquid Letuf Cneda capta dedit. 

Cossptut m leget, liSeecit pbyuea, qvnera 
Liura lordaat, iofica tola placet. 

' Cr. the introduction of L.J. Paelow to hit editioa of Thr BaltlufAtStttn Artt 
(Menioift of the Uniteinty of CablwTua. toL It, t9t4), pp 99-3 Thu French 
poem by Henn d’AndeU, written m the 6nl half of the thirteenth teocury, de*- 
cnbei the triumph of the Paris togiciam over the huiunuu of Orl jam 

* On the importance of the Northampton lehoot tee H. C. Richardson, Ext- 
Hiji Rn. Kn {i 941), 595. >le tuftrests that when the school declined in the early 
years of Richard I’s rnsn, a migratioa of Northampton itudents to Oxford may 
hare uken place. C£ dso R. W. Hunt ni Trw. R. WW- Sor , 4 th $er„ xU { 1 936). *7- 

» Built by Henry I who tpent Caster 1133 in the aatp* tiJa. Hen. Hunt , Kfl- 
djtfbrM (ed. Arnold), p 933. 
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at ^^’oodstock where he frequently came for the hunting. Early 
in the twelfth if not in the laat yean of the eleventh century a 
certain Theobald of Etampes, who had been a master at Caen, 
was giving instruction to 'sixty or a hundred’ students, and 
subscribes himself in his letters as MaguUr Oxentfordiat.* Not 
much later (1133) Robert Pullen, afterwards a celebrated Paris 
master, was lecturing on theology there. Attached to the con* 
vcntual churches in Oxford there were other men interested in 
learning. \Valtcr, archdeacon of Oxford and provost of the 
chapel of St. George in the castle (1115-51), was the friend of 
GeofTrey of Monmouth, who himself was resident in Oxford 
about the same time;* it was indeed the archdeacon who pro- 
vided Geoffrey with ‘the ancient book in the British tongue’ 
from which he is supposed to have worked up his fabulous 
history. Robert of Cricklade, who became prior of St. Fridcs- 
widc about 1141, was certainly aman of considerable academic 
distinction; he wrote, besides theological works, an abridgement 
of Pliny; he had travelled in Italy and Sicily where he came in 
touch with some of the recovered Greek learning; and to him 
was dedicated by a Sicilian scholar, Aristippus, a translation of 
Plato’s PAorc/o *Helived long enoughtopreach what by anticipa- 
tion we might call university sermons. There was dearly about 
the place an intellectual atmosphere which required but a little 
stimulus to transform the Oxford schoob into a itudium generale, 
a general resort of students. Such a stimulus came when about 
1 167, in the heat of the Bcckct dbpute, Englbh scholars were 
recalled from Paris.* From about this time at any rate the 

' Tb« l«tten of Theobald and other documenti relatinf to Oxford In the twelAh 
century have been convemenily collected by T. E liolland, op cit , pp ijt fT. 
The period ofTheobatd'j rmdence in OxfonI u uncertain. He dejcnbes himself in 
a letter to Q,ueen Mai^rel of Scotland (who died 1093) ai Dorter Ccifummiu (Caen) ; 
but In one addressed (o Roscelin, the leader of the nomusaluU, the first master and 
later chief opponent of Abadard, he (peaks of himself ai MaguUr Oxfuforixa*. 
Roscelin, according to a tradition accepted as a fact by Heinnch Bochmer {Mon. 
Ctm Hist fitirf/i tfr f Ite, lu 604, and AireAsintfSIul, p 104, n t) butregarded with 
suspicion by K. Rashd^ {Ths Uonwrsmae ^ Ennpt sn (As MiJJlt Agit, and ed ,111. 
1&-I7),came to England alter bis condemnation at the council of Sousons in 1093. 

If this were so it may have been the occatioii on which the two scholars came into 
touch with each other 

* His name appeanas a witness to seseral charter! relating to Oseney and God- 
stow between iiegand 1131 Cf M. E. Seher, £>(; Hut. Rn xxxiv (1919), 383-3, 

and 0 »/orrfCAarlfM{l 939 ), no 60. 

* Haskins, dRiiirSMtAs AfnftorsafSnmn, pp i68f 

* Rashdall’i view that the origin of the luuvemty wai due to a migration from 
Pans requires some modiAcation , it allows ‘too little room for the operation of 
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future of Oxford as a scat of learning was assured, ^^'hen about 
1 1 87 Gerald of Wales read aloud his Topography of Ireland before 
the assembled masters and scholars — ^an operation which occu- 
pied three whole daj-s — he relates how he entertained among 
others the doctors of the several faculties. The reputation of the 
Oxford schools was even drawing scholars from the Continent; 
£mo, an historian ofFrisia, was there about 1 190, and a Hun- 
garian clerk was maintained at the public expense (he svas 
allowed jr. a week) wlule he studied at Oxford between 1 193 
and 1196.* In the first year of the next century we hear of a 
recognized head of the univenity.oncj. Grim, who styles him- 
self magister sckalarum Oxanie. Fatties for study increased as the 
univenity grew. Around St. Mary’s church and Cattc Street, 
the nucleus of the original uruvenity, were clustered a group of 
tradesmen to provide for the needs of scholars — a book-binder, 
three illuminators, a tvritcr, and two parchment-makers.* Per- 
haps for the benefit of students attending lectures an ingenious 
Oxford doctor of theology, identified as John of Tilbury, one 
of the eruditi who fallowed Thomas Becket into exile, had in- 
vented a system of shorthand that enabled one to tale down 
words as rapidly as they were spoken.* 

From the fint there was trouble with the totvn. The citizens 
looked upon the students as legitimate game to plunder. Indeed, 
the masters and scholars joined together in a gild, a univenity — 
for originally the word implied no more — in order to protect 
eadi other agmnst profiteering townsmen. In 1209 occurred the 
first affray between the univenity and the city: a ivoman was 
killed, accidentally it was said, by a clerk. By way of retaliation 
several students were apprehended by the citizens, and two, 

mUlIrctusl acUvitio in Eogtand capable oT dncloping contimporaneouiiy along 
Lnei ilmtUr to those which brought to birth the Umvenity of Pans’. AMiacl l/iu- 
nmlus, Iistrod , snd cd. (1936), so, p. am, and p. sj.n z.CTalsoH E.SaIter, 
iledinal OrforJ (Oxt Hut Soc., 193^. P 9<. 

* Rasbdal],op.cit.iu.33,ii.i,H.C Richardson, Eng. //IsL Ro Ivi (l94J),6®3« 
n 3. seeks to discredit the suggestion that KicWas the clerk dr Huneria may have 
been a poor scholar who came to England in the train of German agents engaged in 
the busmess of the king’s ransom and even doubts whether he came (rom Hungary 
atalL 

* RashdaHjop eJuuLsy 'niedocuiDent(atrnnsferorpropertyu*CatteStrret’) 
belonging probably to the first yean of the (hirteoith century is printed by Holland, 
ep.c>t.,pp ty^ 

* Cf Valemia Rose, ‘An Noloria, ’nrofusche Noten und Stenographie un 
i» Jahrhunden’ in Hermit, vui (t 87^, 303-86, Herbert of Botham in AlaUnaUfer 
Ihi Hutary ef Bielet, ui. 377. 
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"•Uh the king’s consent, were hanged. The masters and scholars, 
some 3,000 in number according to the probably exaggerated 
report,* hurriedly dispersed, thb way and that; some to Read- 
ing, others to Pans, and otben to Cambridge where they formed 
the nucleus of the sister univenity.* For five yean the life of the 
univenity of Oxford was suspended. It was the time of the great 
Interdict when all ecclesiastical organization was in confusion; 
it was only, therefore, after John had made his submission to the 
pope that the scholars could have their revenge. The citizens 
were then compelled to accede to humiliating terms dictated by 
the papal legate. One of these is of paramount importance: it 
gas e the jurisdiction over scholars to the bishop of Lincoln or his 
representative, the chancellor of the university; and in this way 
placed the university in that privileged position which it has 
enjoyed in a modified form to the present day. 

Although there were distinguished teachers at Oxford in 
these early days, including such notable figures in their different 
ways as Alexander Neckam, Edmund of Abingdon or Edmund 
Rich as he is commonly called, Walter Map, and Robert 
Grosseteste, one of the earliest chancellors,* it was still the 
ambition of those who could afford it to go to the famous 
schools of the Continent; they would go to Paris, the pre- 
eminent home of learning, or, if they wished to specialize in the 
professions of law or medicine, to Bologna or Salerno. But the 
majority of scholars were not drawn from the well-to-do classes. 
Indeed, if we may believe the statement of ^V'altcr Map, the 
aristocracy cared little for serious education, they were ‘too 
proud or too lazy to put their children to learning', and it was 
the rustics, he adds, who *vie with each other in bringing up 
their ignoble and degenerate offspring to the liberal arts’.* 
More probably, however, it was neither the nobles, who, if they 
educated their sons at all, had private tutors for them, nor the 
rustics, but the middle class, relatives of the higher clergy, sons 
of knights and thriving tradesmen, who chiefly resorted to the 
schools and universities.* Fadlities for a cheap education had 
immensely improved in the cxiuise of the twelfth century. 

' Cf. Ruhdall, op cii iu 93,398, i,So(tinniId probably be * truer aumaie. 

* Thai Cambridge owe« ongu to a tnigraiion from Oaford u generally 
accepted , but lU real begmmng leema to date from lonie twenty yean later. Ibid 
m 278. 

* OnCrassetesteiee tbearucIebyD A-Caflutin OTOmoma. a (13455. 42 fT. 

* Dt A'agtr, i, c. 1 0. » Raihdall, op cii tu 408. 
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Alexander, who was prior of Canons Ashby in the reign of 
John, tells us that in hts youth ‘there were scarcely any masters 
whose leaching was not mercenary, hut now, by the grace of 
God, there are many who teach without a fee’,' and as early as 
11383 London council had forbidden the practice of selling the 
permission to teach, the heentta doeendi. Nevertheless, whether it 
was poverty or the extravagance consequent on a care-free life, 
the medieval student was, it appean, habitually short of money. 
Letters written home nearly always contain a request for sup- 
plies. A specimen from Oxford dating from the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century nins as follows: 

‘B to his vencrahlc master A , greeting This is to inform you that 
I am studying at Oxford with the greatest diligence, but the matter 
of money stands greatly in the way of my promotion as it is now two 
months since I spent the last of what you sent me. The city is 
expensive and makes many demands; 1 has e to rent lodgings, buy 
necessaries, and provide for many other things which I cannot now 
specify. Wherefore I respectfully beg your paiemity that by the 
prompdngs of divine pity you may assist me, so that I may be able 
to complete svhat I have well begun. For you must know that without 
Ceres and Bacchus Apollo grows cold. . . 

Poverty and pleasure are recurrent themes of the student 
longs which vividly portray a certain type of student life.* They 
treat oflovc, wine, the flowers of spring, and whether composed 
in France or England, Italy or Germany, their application is 
common to all the tUrici oaganlej, the wandering scholars. The 
literary phantom, the personification of heenuous lawlessness, 
known as Golias, appears to have been largely an English crea- 
tion, and it is certain that in England Goliardtc poetry attained 
a great popularity.* The following rhyming couplets, each 
followed by the refrain ‘Tara tanura icino’, are admirably 
descriptive.* 

’ Quoted br R. W. Hunt, *Engli9b Lnr&ins m the late Twelfth Century* 
in Ttw. R. Ifut Set , irr , (1936), to. 

' Ilukmt, Af<A<tpe/CkIlw<,{> to. 

* The roojifamouinollecuon oflbeiei»«heO«™i'ie flaroiM (ed.J A Schmeller). 

Some of the best have been collected oskI tratulated by Helen addell, Aiediofetl 
Lelut Ljmt, 1939, and John Addinpon Synonda made tpuiied Ecgluh veruonsof 
many ^ihnn m ItW, Il'wne,, ffW San; Classics, 1907). 

* Cf F.J E. Raby,.d Hiilaiy rfStail^ labA Peetiy, li SI4-13, S23. 340. 

* The full poem, i^hich contains sietceq couplets, ta printed by Wnthl and 
Halil well, RtU^vut daii^bea, 1, >37 The r-ngt..!. reodenn; u by John Addington 
SyiiKioda,op. 01., pp 61-4. 
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Nos vatjabunduli, We in our wandering, 

Laeti, jucunduU, Blithesotne and squandering, 

Wimus libere, Fjt to satiety, 

Cammus lepide, Drink with propriety, 

Rim dissolvimur. Laugh till our sides we split, 

Rannis obvolvimur. Rags on our hides wc fit, 

Multum in joculis. Jesting eternally, 

Crebro in pocutis, i.c. Qiiafling infernally, &.C. 

There were doubtless many who laicd away their >-outh in this 
aimless and irresponsible mode of existence in taverns, at gam- 
ing, and in love-making, gaining little by way of education. It 
1* the subject of the well-known satirical poem Speculum slullonim 
( ThcMirrorofFools’) whichNigclWircker.prcccntorofCantcr- 
“Uryi dedicated to William Longchamp.* It is the story of an 
ambitious asjjBumellus (the'DaunBumel theAsse’ofChaucer*i 
Aim's Pritsl't Tali), who, dbcontented with the length of bis 
goes into the w orld in search of a longer one. In Sie coune 
of his wanderings he lost his tail, and finally reached Paris 
where he spent seven years in the schools, and, at the end of it 
®11| he knew only how to bray, which he could do before. The 
English students, the satirist remarks, ate too much and drank 
too much, and were given to whoring, but 'apart from these 
^ccs there was nothing in them particularly reprehensible*. 
Everywhere the English seemed to have gained a notoriety for 
heavy drinking. Jacques dc Vltry, who knew Paris at the end 
of Ac century, describes the distinctive characteristics of each 
nation: the French were proud and womanish; the Germans 
furious and obscene; the Lombards greedy, malicious, and 
Cowardly; and the English were drunkards and had tails.* 
Even in Italy they had the same reputation. The Franciscan 
Salimbcne noticed that it svas the Englishman’s habit always 

'JatintalPeitinflhtTwtmCmturjttA Wnght, Roll) Series), 5 3 ff. Cf. F J. E 
Rfy.op ot u.94ff 

Poiatotiiiteauiati Thei»mesenluntnl»ppeaniniIuiefrom»oe»rly-thirteenth- 
'tn yry poem quoted by F liebennann {Afoa. Cenn. /Ail Senpt xx\u 77, note): 

'Angll caudau, qiu rant ad pocula nau*. 
ongin oftbe standing jest, ce|wcially common ui Frante and Scotland, that 
to ha "^*'**' bad tails see G. Neibon, /liifiKW (Edinburgh, 1896). It seems 

*™cn from the legend that St Augustine punished the men of Dorset, who 
^Ited him, by condemning them to have tails O'. VVace, Raman dt Bnil (ed 
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to drain off a beaker of wine, saying ‘ge bi a vu* (I drink 
to you), by thu that hU friend must drink as much 

as he.* 

\Vc bear less of the serious, hard-working student in the con- 
temporary songs and satires. His manner of life was less pic- 
turesque, more monotonous, and made less appeal. Edmund of 
Abingdon, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury and a saint, 
who svas at Oxford university in its early days, was evidently 
an earnest scholar who regularly attended lectures in the stone- 
built school in the churchyard of St. Afary's. Vet he had his 
recreation, for we hear of him at Mass and stealing away after 
the elevation of the host to play games.* John de Hanvillc, how- 
esrr, who wrote satires in the manner of Juvenal, has left in a 
poem addressed to Walter of Coutances a very gloomy descrip- 
tion of the bard conditions underwhicb the poor scholar worked, 
with his shabby clothes, his squalid lodging, his sparse diet; bis 
nights spent in toil, and hb early rising to attend lectures.* 
Nevertheless, the moral drawn, as in many satirical pieces, that 
it was all vain labour, for the rewards went always to the unde- 
serving, is not altogether justified Means were, it seems, usually 
forthcoming for really serious scholars who, like Gerard la 
Puerile, the friend of John of Salisbury, and later bUhop of 
Coventry, or Stephen Langton, wre provided with canonrics 
or other resources to etiable (hem to punue their studies un- 
interrupted or to continue to teach in the schools.* Others again, 
like John of Salisbury himsell) took private pupils while they 
were still completing their education. Walter Map, one of the 
best-known literary figures of the time, held office in the royal 
household; Walter of CbatiUon, a poet of distinction, ivas 
employed in Henry H’s chancery; and Roger of Hercibrd, a 
learned astronomer, acted as an itinerant justice. 

Kings and nobles were patrons of literature: they liked to 
have h’tcrary men about them and to have books dedicated to 
them. Learning was encouraged in Norman and even more in 

■ MoruCerm. HuUS{Tipux^x^\t^3^ti Ttua lectns to corTttpood to tile ‘Wu- 
driojail'oTNigrf M’athei’t Sftnion p 63, »Dd to tli« ^V»cl^t 

W vluclitW answered by *1)0110 bed* hJ C eofliey of Momnoutli (vi, e. ij) 

t A- B Eoiden, An Oxford Halt in Jiloduvni Times, p. 83. 

* Archlrtniia (the Arch-iiu>unier),WnBh%&tinss(/Vvts,L375, latxod , p.xcvui; 

R»tsv,op C1C.U.S00. 

‘ Cf fowKie, Sup/m I^nftan, pp ,Soibh*,SeoftUtnl*cbnj m tli* Sb^of 
MtduuetS and Hoden (3rd edn.), p. (61. Abo above, pp a33-fi. 
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early Angevin England.* The reputation of Henry I as a man of 
letters has been usually cxa^crated.* But Henry H, and indeed 
all his family, had received a good education and were able to 
appreciate the work and the society of scholars. Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou was descrx’cdly praised by the great schoolman William 
of Conches, to whom he entrusted his son Henry's education, 
for the care he took in bringing up his family.* Even his natural 
children were not neglected, for one of them, Mary, abbess of 
Shaftesbury, may with some probabibty be identified with 
Marie de France, the learned authoress who wrote lap and 
translated from English what she imagined to be Aesop’s 
Fables.* Henry’s mother, Matilda, too, must have had intel- 
lectual interests, since a pupil of Bernard of Chartres dedicated 
to her an edition of his celebrated master’s works.* Eleanor, his 
wife, was aho popular in literary circles, especially in her own 
land of Aquitaine. Her sons, Richard and John, inherited the 
literary instincts of the family. Thefbrmer, like his mother, found 
hu real home in the south of France, where he associated with 
troubadoun, and probably himself indulged in verse composi- 
tions. HU younger brother John, who was instructed in his 
youth by the great lawyer, Rannulf Clanvill, appears to have 
had some intellectual taste. He at least formed a small collection 
of theological books, the nucleus ofa royal library, acquired from 
the abbey of Reading. This collection included Hugh of St. 
Victor on the sacraments, the StnUntiat of Peter the Lombard, 
and St. Augustine’s Dt Ctvitatt Dei* books which seem a little 
out of place in the bands of King John; he also had a copy of 
Pliny and he read history in the French vernacular [Romancium 
de Histona Anglie).’’ Kings in the twelfth century were expected 
to be literate; they ‘must not plead ignorance of the law of God 
by reason of their military duties’ wrote John of Salisbury. 
‘They should read and think about it every day, and this they 


tbe Medio al English Kings’, Pne Sni. 

Hashns Ami- 


* V. H Galbraith, The Literacy 
Acad sou (igsO- 

* SeeC \V. David, The Clamipf Henry I to be called it 
versaryEssaji.pp 458" 

* Above, p I fit . 

‘ See the articles ofSirJohnFoaioSie Hul.Are.xxv 303, xxvj. 317. 

* 1 owe this information lo Dr. R. Klibansky, 

* Rot IaI Claus i 108. cr Fowicle, Sttphen Lengian, p 99 

» Rat Ut Claus » agb Mr A EweTt,prailasorDfRomance Languages at Oxford, 
has suggested to me that this probably iclm to Wace’s Brut or one of the ‘Bruts’ 
which began to be compiled about the begunung of the thirteenth century. 
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will not easily do unless they are literate.’* ^^’ork^ng, therefore, 
in a country \vhere learning was enrauraged and appiedatcd, 
Englishmen were able to make a itot inconsiderable contribu- 
tion to the scholarship of the a^ 

The introduction of eastern science into the western world 
gives to the twelfth century its peculiar significance in the 
history of learning. Greek was stUI an unknown language to 
most scholars; the writings of the Greeks, tberefore, had to be 
rendered into Latin before HcIIeruc culture became generally 
accessible. Some of this great legacy came direct by translation 
from the Greek: but more from the Arabs who had preserved, 
absorbed, and by their commentaries, especially in medianc 
and mathematics, developed classical learning. It was once 
thought that this inSux of knowledge was an effect of the con- 
tacts made between eastern and western civilizations through 
the Crusades. It came, indeed, by many channels, by way of 
Spain, south Italy and Sicily, and Syria; but of these Syria is 
probably the least important, for the Crusaders went thither to 
fight, not in search of knowMge. In England the new learning 
found 3 receptive field. Already In the fmt years of the twelto 
century there is evidence of an interest taken in mathematics 
and astronomy;* and in the diffusion of Arabic science English 
scholars played a significant part Two of the pioneers were 
Englishmen, Adelard of Bath and his younger contemporary, 
Robert of Chester. Few facts of the life of Addard arc definitely 
known. Bom at Bath in the latter part of the eleventh century, 
he studied at Tours and taught at Xiaon; he was a great traveller, 

\ biting countries as far afield as Greece, Asia Minor, Sicily, 
south Italy, and probably Spain; he was living in England ip 
1 130 and again between 1 142 and 1 144 when he dedicated his 
treatbe on the astrolabe to the young Henry Plantagenct who 
was then at Brbtol, It b not unlikely that he was employed in an 
official capacity at the exchequer. Some dozen or more original 
works or translations from the Arabic on philosophical, mathe- 
matical, and astronomical subjects, not to speak of a treatbe on 
falconry, the earliest book ofits kind known in western Europe, 
arc attributed to him, the most important of svhich being per- 
haps his translation of the ElerntTOs of Euefid and, if it is really 
hb work, of Ptolemy’s AlmagesU the authoritative source of 

' PtSaHuut, iv, e. 6, quoted Gsn>m(}>, op at., p. (4 

* Se«C.H.IUsbBi,S{Kfi*>uAfMS«a«iS'aeti«(i9S4).cbap 
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ancient astronomy.* As a philosopher, he aeclaimed PJato as 
pntutpj pktlosopherum, and Ws philosophical writings owe much 
to the Ttmctuf. Robert of Chester is a still more elusive person. 
Apart from his writings little is known of his life beyond the fact 
that he was archdeacon of Pamplona in 1143, and was in Lon- 
don in 1 147 and 1 150. He first appears in 1 141 when Peter the 
Venerable, abbot of Cluny, engaged him and his friend and 
collaborator Herman of Carinthla, who were then together in 
Spain, to translate the Koran. His main interests, however, were 
not theological but mathematical and astronomical; and his 
chief contribution to learning is his translation, completed at 
Segovia in 1 145, of the algebra of Al-Khow5rizml, which fint 
introduced that mathematical system into western Europe. 
Possibly to him also, or to Adelard, is due the translation of 
another work of that famous Arabian mathematician on Indian 
arithmetic which had an important influence on the introduc- 
tion of the Hindu-Arable mimcrals into Europe.* In spite, how- 
ever, of the obvious convenience la reckoning by this numerical 
system, medieval conservatism stood in the way of its general 
adoption. Occasionally arable numerals appear outside scien- 
tific works, in the foliation of a manuscript or in a date,* but it 
vvas many years before they came into common use. They do 
not frequently occur in EngfisH records before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, nor were they in general use before the 
eighteenth.* 

ScientiBc studies continued long to absorb the attention of 
some of the best English scholan. In the last quarter of the 
twelfth century Darviei of Motley, attracted by astrology, for- 
sook the schools of Paris for Toledo where he studied under the 
great Arabic scholar, Gerard of Cremona, and returned to 
England ‘with a predous multitude of books'; Alexander 
Ncckham, the foster-brother of Richard I, who ended his life as 

• The »nribution U >>r F- BUemeUneder, AitUtJ ton Bath {Muisleh, 

I9i5h M Mcepted ’Kith te»en-»twn by E. Jiauwn, Pne Be\t. Aaad. (1998), 
Xxiv 573 

* SeeD E Smith sndL C-KarpiiuU, 71 * WinAivlreJwAWwro/, (igii),p.97; 

Hisltlns, op cit , p 33 , . . , , . , 

• Bodl MS , RawL C 3 J 7 (ttuteenth cenfijn'} “ foliated u, eonteinporary 
arable numerali; so too the dale, 1946, B endorsed on a twelfih<entury Charter. 
•Facsimiles of Early Charien’, AWiAempfse R«srrf 5 eir«£ 7 , iv. 124 

* This IS the conclusion of tiitaiy Jenkiasoa, Aalijmrut Jountai, vi (1936) 364, 
The change from roman to arabte mnaerab m the accounts ofSt.Jolm’i CoUege, 
Oxfoid, took place in > 73 ^ 
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abbot of Cirencester, evinces m his De Katurii Remm a wide if 
somewhat over*creduIous knowledge of natural history; and 
before the century was out there was bom, presumably in Scot- 
land, Michael Scot, who worked at Toledo early in the next 
century, made the standard translation (from the Arabic) of 
AristoUe’s treatises on animab, and became the famous astro- 
loger at the court of the emperor Frederick II. In the same 
period the classical svorks of Hippocrates and Galen came to 
supplement, though not to super^e, the crude medicinal lore 
of old English lecchcraft. 

Fundamental in the intellectual development of the middle 
ages was the recovery of the works of Aristotle. Before the twelfth 
century only two works, the CaUgotiti and the De Interprelatione, 
were known in western Europe, and these in the translations of 
Boethius. By the middle of the century the hitherto unknown 
parts of the Organon, the Afoo Logic as it came to be called, were 
recovered, and the whole vvorkwas 6nt used, as we have already 
noticed, by John of Salisbury in hb Mclalogkon. By about the 
year isoo the Rhys\ti, the Mtiaphjntt, and the lesser works on 
natural philosophy were used ^ a certain Alfred the Engluh- 
man and to some extent also by Alexander Neckham. In the 
coune of the next century nearly the whole corpus either in 
translation direct from the Greek or indirectly through the 
Arabic had become available to European scholars.’ 

*Of all the centuries’, it has been said,* ‘the twelfth h the 
most legal.* It was the age in which the canon law was codified 
and the avil law’ was glossed. The introduction and develop- 
ment of the canon law in England, and its immense importance 
in matten of church and state, have been discussed in another 
place.’ If in England the civil (or Roman) law never became, 
as it did in many continental countries, the basis of the law of 
the land, its revival in the Itahan schoob during the twelfth 
century was not without Influence. Although King Stephen tried 
to stifle the study of the civil law, although the church frowned 
on it,^ although it led to no profitable profession, yet it prospered. 

' Tbepopulintyof AnitotleuiUiDtnlHliythertct Uiat bv isojithubrcome 
* pmonil name ArutMlIe^ pap a fine to recover his land and chattels 

cTvihichhewasdcprsv^forfaniaglopayauz. Aol iM tilahi J95.IV' 

tleOg , p. no 

* Pollock and MaiilaBd. Msf Exf ill. * Above, p 196 

• Pollock aitd htaiOand, op ot. s, taa. A bull of Pope Hooonus III in laig 
forbade lu bdog taught at Fans. 
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There waa a ihrmng school at Oxford, where legal studies may 
have been fint introduced by tlic Mantuan lawyer Vacanus, 
whose text-boob for poor students, the Ltber Pauperum, a volume 
of excerpts from the Digest and (he Code of Justinian, was m 
general use towards the end of the century. About the year 
1300 Thomas of Marlborough, who later studied under Azo 
at Bologna and became abbot of Evesham, was lecturing at 
Oxford seemingly on both canon and civil law.* The best intel- 
lects of the time, such as John of Salisbury or Peter of Blols, 
quote freely from Roman texts, and Richard I's chancellor, 
William Longchamp, is claimed as the author of a manual of 
legal procedure {Pracltca Itgim tt decreiorum). Nevertheless, be- 
yond helping to mould the tangled mass of ancient custom and 
Anglo-Norman procedure into an ordered system, Roman law 
did not have a \ cry considerable influence on the legal develop- 
ment in this country during the twelflh century. Glanvill shows 
some acquaintance with the InstiluUs, but his famous treatise, or 
the treatise which is usually attributed to him, the Trculaluf dt 
Legiius tt Conttuludinibuj Regnt AngUae, is a book of English law 
litde affected by foreign jurisprudence.* 

The intellectual revival stimulated an interest in history. 
Everywhere in civilized Europe historical literature developed 
both in quantity and in quality. A broader, more philosophical, 
treatment of events begins to supenedc the brief and arid notices 
of earlier times. Annab by their very nature had to be short, for 
originally they were restricted to what could be inserted in tlie 
margin of tables drawn up (0 find the date of Easter. The record 
of a year was confined to a single line of writing. Although most 
chronicleis bad passed far beyond this primitive stage, annals in 
this form were still compiled in some places in England as late 
as the twelfth century, at Reading, Battle, \Vorccstcr, Chichester, 
and elsewhere.* But even where they were independent of an 

' tl C. Ricturdson hai used traleruli from a legaJ rorntulary eontaioed in a 
manuKnpt m the university orBalUmore to show the existence of a viforous Uw 
school at Oxford in the opening years of the Ihirteenth century. Law Quarttrly 
Ravw, Ivu (1941), 319-3B He has also printed tome of the documents in 0>^r4 
FarmularUi (Oxford Hist. Soc , R ■ , >> >74-7- 

’ Pollock and Maitland, op. at i 163. ix. also Vinogradoff. Ramait Lew ui 
Jlfr^ortuf £iire/e, pp. 66 ff , and Hotdsworth, Mtl. Lew, u 176 

* For the revival of this form at the abb^ of Murbacb m the Vosges, and its 
transmission to Normandy and tbence to England, see R L. Poole, Chnmclu eni 
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Easter table, annals continued to be va7 jejune, recording little 
else than the deaths of kings, bishops, and abbots, the appoint- 
ment of their successon, or perhaps an eclipse, an earthquake, 
or other significant portent; some, like those of Oseney, often 
merely state nihil memonale accidit even for years which were 
crowded with matters of public interest.* Nevertheless, as tlic 
years go by these scanty annals blossom out, and by the next 
century they supply a full and useful record of events. The 
period marks the transition from the chronicle to the history. 
The senbes began to transcend the sharp limits prescribed to 
the annalists.* Thchest writers of this time, ^VllIiam of Malmes- 
bury, Ordericus Vitalis, a native of England who lived and 
wrote in the Norman abbey of St. £vroul, or William of New- 
burgh, are historians in the proper sense of the term. They 
approach the history of their times with a fullness of detail, a 
spirit of criticism, and with a gift of narrative which makes their 
work not only valuable histoncal material but even worthy 
literary compositions. They interrupt the narrative with digres- 
sions on a variety of topics and with their own reflections ; some 
of the more ambitious embellish it svith a few stanzas of verse 
and strive after elegance of style. 

Opportunities for hearing news were not lacking, for monas- 
teries were far from being shut off from communication with 
the world outside. They held properties, they had dependent 
cells, often widely dispersed over the country. Their abbots 
were constantly moving about, visiting their estates or journey- 
ing to Rome on the business of their houses. Travellers would 
halt and spend a night in the abbey guest-house. No religious 
house could geographically be more bolatcd than that of hfont 
St. Michel ‘in peril of the sea*. Yet it is astonishing how little of 
what was happening in the world escaped its abbot. Our know- 
ledge of English affain for the middle yean of the twelfth 
century would be greatly the poorer but for the information 
sedulously collected and recorded by Robert of Torigni on that 
remote and sea-girt rock. Manuscripts passed freely from one 
monastery to another; the work of one historian was often 
copied and used as a starting-point by a writer in a different 
‘ AmaUs Manastui C«tL Liurd}, fastat. Tlie rompIlCT found ‘nothing tnemor- 
■ble’, for cufflpU, under the vem 1163, 116S, *169, 2nd 1172 
• The dutinetton between chronicio and buiones it well drawn by Cemse of 
Canterbury (Op€Ts f/irtmea, 1 87), though he hlouelf ofTefidt againat hjj own 
e ano n t , for he wriiea a hstory an.t -tt- it a chroiucle. 
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monastery \vho might add local details and continue the story 
with the events of his o\vn time. Florence of Worcester, for 
example, based his chronicle on that of Mananus Scotus, an 
Irish monV svho wrote at Mainz; Robert of Torigni’s is a con- 
tinuation of the chronicle ofSigebert of Gcmbloux near Li^gc. 
Facilities for writing were also improved: Paul of Caen, the 
fint Norman abbot of St. Albans, equipped his house with a 
library and built a scriptorium, and his successor made pro- 
Nision for its upkeep. By the end of the twelfth century most of 
the greater Benedictine monastenes had substantial libraries, 
perhaps the largest being Christ Church, Canterbury, svith not 
less tlian 600 volumes.* At Evesham certain revenues were 
appropriated for the purchase of parchment and for the pay- 
ment of copyists. 

Nevertheless the writing of history was not the sole preroga- 
tive of monks. Secular clerks, whose calling naturally brought 
them into touch with a wider or at least a diftcrent sphere of 
activities, also made their contribution to the historical litera- 
ture of the twelfth century. Henry ofHuntingdon was an arch- 
deacon who had spent his early Ufe in an episcopal household, 
Ralph de Diceto was dean ofSt. Paul’s and had studied at Paris, 
while Roger of Hoveden was a clerk attached to the court of 
Henry II and was employed as an itinerant justice.* Each in his 
way was in a position to acquire exact knowledge of contem- 
porary events. Cathedrals and the great abbeys, it should be 
borne in mind, were the safe repositories of public documents; 
the clergy, whether attached to a monastery or to a cathedral, 
would have ready access to these, and their inclusion in 
chronicles adds greatly to the importance ofthe latter as sources 
of history. 

We have yet to mention that unique historical monument, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, No other country can boast of any 
vernacular history of so early a date; none, indeed, until 
about the time when the last annals of the English chromcle 
were being written. It had been kept up in the days of Edward 
the Confessor at some halMozcn monasteries; and in some of 
them It survived the coming of the Normans.’ But Latin was 
rapidly gaimng ground over the vernacular; one version was 

’ Knoula, Ji/iifMifuOrdlir, pp 

* See F D;u'tovr,£>^ Hut AM. bev (igjo), 351. 

* See. Sorwi ^ • 
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copied bilingually about ibc year iioo at St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury;' another vcnion ivritten at Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, wth ver)' meagre entries inscribed in the ancient form on 
the margin of an Easter table, retained the native language till 
1 1 10, when it breaks into Latin and only once returns again to 
English to record the dedication of Christ Church (tigo).* Yet 
another version (now lost), compiled at the monastery of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, down to the year 1121, was copied at 
Peterborough, and was there continued until the accession of 
Henry II. This famous chronicle is of interest not merely for its 
vivid account of events in England under the Norman kings, 
but also for the evidence it affords of the survival of histoncal 
prose writing far into the twelfth century. Hereafter it dies, only 
to be revived more than two centuries later by John Trevisa. 
But about the time when the English chronicle was drawing to 
its close a new form of historical literature was coming into 
fashion. This was also in the vernacular, but it was in vene. So 
towards the middle of the twelfth century a clerk of Regensburg 
wrote the history of the empire in more than 1 7,000 verses, the 
KaUtTchterak', at the beginning of the thirteenth William le 
Breton In the Philippide related the deeds of Philip Augustus in 
French verse. Henry II engaged a Channel Islander, kVace, to 
compose an epic of the dukes of Normandy which was com- 
pleted in the Roman it Ron down to the battle of Tinchebrai; 
Jordan Fantosme, who had been attached to the household of 
Bishop Henry of ^Vinebester, wrote a long metrical account in 
Anglo-Norman dialect of the war with Scotland in 1 173-4, 
i%hich he himself had taken part; and a trouvire of accom- 
plished skill has left us a lively and realistic picture of chivalric 
society in a metrical life of Williaiti the Marshak 

Latin, as we have seen, was the language of the church and of 
scholars, of government and of the law in the twelfth century. 
It was a living language often undeservedly despised because it 
did not attempt (like the pedantic Latin of the renaissance) to 
be Ciceronian. At its best, as we meet it, for oample, in the 
UTitings of John of Salisbury, it was pure and grammatical; 
at iu worst, it was at least natural and unaffected, a language 

' Cr. F. P. ^tagoull, jun , *Tt>e Donulun BiLngual of the Oid.Eogluh Aniuli ' 
The Latin Preface* in Sptnlum, i* (iMs). 63. 

* Pnnttd by LiebeRnano, UngtAact l r Antlo-Sormaimschi C«cWil*ewZ£«, 
pp. p-e. 
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constantly enriched by borrowings from the vernacular and 
readily adapted to the needs of a progressive and changing 
society. \\Tien the classical vocabulary failed them, scribes 
would not hesitate to latinize an English or a French word. 
Thus purkaexa (purchases), drana (drain), cropum (crop), turum 
(halter), /rl/iirr (to pilfer), mediate cum (to meddle with); some- 
times they would insert a word in its natural form: esekippre 
(slipper), blaneful (blanket), gtngehted; or a familiar phrase, 
such as £i land tl bt strand, which could be understood by all.’ 
This intermixture of languages became increasingly more com- 
mon as time went on; but in the period of which we arc speaking 
It was always restrained, and never reached such absurd lengths 
as it did in the later middle ages. The same mixing of languages 
is observable in the surnames or lucknames used to distinguish 
the numerous Johns, Geoffreys, and Roberts: Calfrtdus Vis dt 
Cat (GeofTrey Catface), Robetlut Alangebien (the hearty cater), 
Joannes Wudecoe (John Woodcock), or H'llUlmtu Sumelck (Wil- 
liam Sourmilk).* 

The Latin tongue, however, was a prerogative enjoyed by 
the few, the men of letters, the clergy (or some of them), the 
officiab. The Anglo-Norman court spoke French, and the 
peasants, the great bulk of the population, only English. With 
these the native language must be the medium of communica- 
tion. Occasionally, indeed frequently in the yean immediately 
following the Conquest, instructions were issued in English, 
sometimes in both English and Latin. A series of writs confirm- 
ing to the archbishops of Canterbury the temporalities of their 
sec was prepared bilingually down to the time of Henry ll. 
Canterbury, however, was singularly tx>nservative in this respect, 
and these texts seem to have been copied mulalis mutandis from 
ancient modeb, dating back to Edward the Confessor’s grant io 
Archbbhop Stigand (c. 105*) or perhaps even to a similar grant 
of Canute to lEthelnoth of the year lozo.’ Although, therefore, 

• These eximplei »re liken at random fiom legal or exchequer records of the 
twelfth and early thuteench centunea. 

* PtPi RotUss and 53 Htn II, 

’ See J Hall, £ar/jr MuUU Eitthih, 1/30-113% Part II, p 364 Henry I's con- 
firmauoD to William of Corbetl (s 133), which u u> this form, u printed with fac- 
simile and notes by Warner and EOu, faemult, Rff^aX tnd Othir Charttri u tht 
BriluAAfunum.p 6 The penistenceof the English tradition atCanterbury 11 again 
evinced by the mierlmear insertion of anAngto-Sa/on version in the famous Canter- 
bury Psalter copied by the monk Eadwme about > 1 50 This book has been repro- 
duced m facsimile with introduction asid notes by M R James in 1934 A further 
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development of vernacular prose literature which, at this date, 
was unmatched on the ContinenL 

French, however, had gained rapidly over English since the 
coming of the Normans. It was par excellence the language of 
romance and of poetry. There is a crudity, a lack of refinement 
and grace about pre-Chaucerian English literature; and natur- 
ally so, for it written for the entertainment of the humbler 

folk who were denied, by reason of their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, the finer compositions in Latin and French. Written, 
therefore, for an. uncritical puhhc, it displays, when compared 
with the literature of the Anglo-Saxon period, a certain loss 
of hterary standard. 

'Beewulf was composed for persons of quality, Hacelok (an epic 
poem of the late thirteenth century) for the common people. Old 
English narrative poetry was, in its day, the best obtainable; English 
metrical romances were known by the authors, vendon, and con- 
sumers of them to be inferior to the best, i e. to the French ; and 
consequently there is a rustic, uncounly air about them. Their 
demeanour is ofien lumbering, and they are sometimes conscious 
oClL't 

This hard criticism seems just. Moreover, even this rustic 
literature is borrowed or at least largely influenced by the 
French. An exception may be made in favour of ‘The Owl and 
the Nightingale’, a poem written In octosyllabic rbyrmag coup- 
lets in the southern dialect, retailing a debate between the two 
birds, the one representing solemn austerity, the other bright- 
ness and love, about the merits of their respective accomphsh- 
ments. Though both the theme and the form are common in 
French models, yet it is original and, as one very competent 
judge has desenbed it, ‘the most miraculous piece of writing’.* 
The argument is pithy and it is alive; the author has an aptitude 
for effective sinule (the Nightingale chatters ‘like an Irish 
priest’) ; there is notlung of conventionality or the common- 
place about the poem. 

As in France romantic UleraCure centred round the saga of 
Charlemagne and Roland, so in England the core of romance 
was the Arthurian legend. The fact that Charlemagne was not 
French and Arthur was not English was immaterial; they were 

• tv P K.tT,CantnJttHUlajf/BigbtkljttratuTt,i.in 

• W. P Ker, Engltsh Litrr«tvr* ttiSamI (Home University Library), p t8i. 
TbetextwithairaniUtioaluibeeneditolbyJ W.H Alkini(Cambndse, igzs). 
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quickly adopted by these countries and became national heroes, 
or Celtic ongin, whether from Bnttany, ^Valcs, or Cornwall is 
very debatable and need not concern us here,* the story of 
Arthur was pieced together by Geoffrey of Monmouth (a man 
probably of Breton parentage, brought up on the south Welsh 
border, and closely connected with Oxford in its early days as 
a centre of learning) in xh^llistona Regum Bntanniae, This famous 
and TcmaTkablc work, a strange medley of truth and fiction, of 
folk tradition and fantasy, thrown together into a twelfUi- 
century setting of courts, tournaments, and love affain, was 
completed about 1 135 and dedicated to Robert of Gloucester, 
the natural son of King Henry I. Its popularity was immediate 
and vridespread; some fifty manuscripts of the twelfth century 
alone are still extant; and it was almost universally accepted as 
genuine history,* Versiotu of the story were made in different 
languages and with fresh embellishments. Among the earliest 
of these ‘Bruts’ as they were called— the name is derived from 
Brutus of Troy, the legendary first king of Britain— is that of 
^^^ace, to whom we have already had occasion to refer as the 
author of a history of the dukes of Normandy. It was ^Vace’s 
paraphrase of the story that, early in the thirteenth century, 
Layamon on the banks of the Severn turned into alliterative 
English vene. His work, however, is not a mere translation of 
Wace. He adds local colour, especially in his use of similes; he 
also develops the story, possibly from tales picked up from his 
^Vchh neighbours. He tells, for example, of the passing of 
Arthur, and it is from turn that the famous venions of Malory 
and Tennyson are ultimately derived. Layamon's poem, more* 
over, 13 English not only in language but also in spirit. It is 
patriotic, and the British Arthur becomes in his hands a national 
hero, the pattern of all that was best in English kingship. His 
work is even Wntly reminiscent of the grand heroic poetry of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Many details essential to later Arthurian litera- 
ture arc wanting in the Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth; 

' On this question and other problems of the Arthurian legend see E. K. Cham, 
bers, Arthur of Brxtatn {1937). 

* Adred cf Bjevaubi ut ha S^entiaa Ca n latu written in 11 43 and SVlUiam of New. 
burgh in ba Historia written at the cod of lbs century are almost alone among 
wnten of the time to ducem the real nature oT GeoiTrey's boolc, Aciwding to 
Newburgh he is weaving together ndKafis/gmenta (ed Howleti, i. 1 1). For Ailred 
see Fowuhe, Watur Donuts L\fs ^ AUni ^ Rsieoult (Nelson's Medieval Clama, 
1930} borrvu-U. 
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Lancelot and Perdral; Tristram and Iscult; the Round Table 
and the Holy Grail. Little by little these were added ; gradually 
the full story was developed, chiefly indeed in France through 
the wort of Chretien de Troyes, Marie dc France, and others; 
and by the end of our period the complete cj'de is present in the 
literature of Europe. 

Of early Ijric poetry in the vernacular, little has survived. 
Some hymns in honour of the Virgin and St. Nicholas, attri- 
buted to Godric (1170), the far-travelled merchaal who ended 
his days as a hermit at Flnchalc in the county of Durham, are 
extant with musical notation; some snatches of song, like that 
supposed to have been sung by the soldlen of Geoffrey de 
MandevUle when they laid waste the fens round St. Ives,* or the 
refrain ‘Swete lamman dhin are’ (Sweetheart, thy lover craves 
thy mercy) sung by dancers in a churchyard with which the 
Worcestenhire parson, according to Giraldus Cambrensu,* 
accidentally greeted bis congregation instead of with the 
custonury 'Dominus voblscum*, have been casually inserted in 
chronicles. The carol— the word originally denoted a ring dance 
accompanied with song — ivas a popular fonn of amusement not 
only in the baronial hall but on the village green, and the sing- 
ing of part-songs was a favourite pastime, especially in Wales 
and in the north country.’ Songs, bowc\ cr, particularly secular 
songs, were oflen of a topical, transient character, and little 
likely to be written down or preserved. ^Ve may be sure that 
such fragments as have chanced to come down to us represent 
a substantial literature of this kind which was quickly forgotten 
and lost to succeeding generations.’ 

Looking back at the literary achievement of England in the 
twelfth century, we find, perhaps, disappointingly little of 
native inspiration. France provided the standard of taste in 
poetry and romance; France, or possibly we should say Pro- 
vence, funushed the ideas. It was the Provencal poets who gave 

* J. H Cfijrrf it p S13, quoting a manusolpt of Matlhew 

Pans’* Hlslona Anglonan • *0010111* Eecltsusiica’, Optra, u. lao. 

* See the mtenstiog chapter laGintUus's'Oesmpuon of tVale*' (book l.ch. 13. 
Optra, vi ■ 89), ivbrre he tpeab of the Webh * ingcn bcguuung ia parts and ending 
iniuusoQinBSat.'uiunain dcniqtie sub B moUis duJeedioe blanda coosonaatiam, 
et organicam coovenieniia meJodiam.' Ia Yorlshar, he tells us, they sang only in 
two parts, trebie and bass. Cf. Gustave Reese, Musu u t!u MiMt Ages (i 94 <)> 
p.387 

* ^ R.X1 WQson, *Lcst Uteraturcia Old and hliddle EngUab*, in LuAs Stu£tt 
u EAgluh arid Kindrtd laaguagel, u (<933), 14. 
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birth to the ideal of chiv-alr^', of courtly love' %vhich permeates 
the literature of this time and was handed on as a central theme 
of l)’rical and c\en narrative poetry of later ages. In itself, of 
course, it is nothing new; the love-story, the worship of women, 
is age-old, and much the same svhether it be the love of Aeneas 
for Dido or Tristram for Iseult, and doubtless the medieval 
viTitcrs learnt a great deal from Viipl and Ovid in their treat- 
ment of it. But the mode of tliought, the atmosphere, is a fresh 
departure: it is chivalrous. This docs not imply the mere trap- 
pings and display of chivalry which became rapidly debased, 
but what It really stood for, respect for and homage to women 
(a symptom of which was the increasing cult of the Virgin), 
courtesy, good manners, all that is properly understood by 
‘gentlemanly conduct’, or what Sir Philip Sidney, imitating the 
Provcngal sentiment, expressed in the line: 

‘X/Jve of honour and honour of love.’* 

It was this tradition of honour, which lies at the root of the 
chivalric ideal, that was passed on as a great legacy from the 
twelfth century to die present day. 

Turning now to the stage, it should be first emphasized that 
the medieval drama, such as it was, owes almost nothing to the 
ancient world. William ofBlois, brother of the more famous 
Peter, wrote a comedy called AlJa, the plot of which he claims 
to have taken from Menander, probably the which 

he could have met with in a Latin translation duringhls residence 
in Sicily about 1167.* But it was only with the Renaissance that 
the west became acquainted with the Greek tragedians or with 
Plautus. Terence was known, but bis works were not acted and 
they exercised little, if any, influence on the medieval play- 
wright.^ In the twelfth century, entertainment was provided by 
minstrels, jesten, or buffoons. The nobility had their own 
jesters, who were sometimes men of substance or became so by 

' A J Denomy, C S B, in {Pontifical Institute of ToronWl, VI 

demo Courtly Lo*eftooi lihe Neo-Platonuta, Plounuj— John 
Scotus Lrigena — AJbigeoses, or by anoiher channel Arabic Neo-Plitomsm— 
Arabic Mysticism These he consider* to be the mfiuences that produced the early 

’ Quotedby W. P Ker, op dt,p 97. 

» Baby.SOTfcjrLnwPwro', u 6i~3;LyiinWh«te.jun.,ln£'nf HiJt 
487 

* HroUviiha, a tenih-century mm of the Saxon monastery of Candersheim, 
wrotepla>-5aiid imitated Terence, butihettandi alone. Gf Sandys.Hirt ofClaaicai 
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their professional attainments: 'Wflliain Vijoailator appears in 
Domesday as an owner of considerable property in the city of 
Gloucester, and Henry I’s namax svas sufEciently svell-to-do to 
found the great pnory of St. Bartholomew at Smithfield. Never- 
theless, in general their reputation did not stand high; in 
Cheshire minstrels were classed with whores and placed under a 
special jurisdiction.* Indeed their performances svcrc doubtless 
often far from edifying, obscene in language and gesture, and 
intenpersed with ribald songs and coarse satire, such as the 
‘gohads’ the roving students composed, sang, and disseminated 
about the world as they moved from one tavern to another. The 
clei^ had their own form of buffoonery in the 'Feast of Fools’ 
and sinular farces held on the days foUovring Christmas, svhile 
a primitive folk drama is also manifested in the popular obser- 
vances, survivals of pagan ritual, on village festivals, particularly 
the May-day celebrations. All these ludtbna, however, were 
frowned upon hy the ecclesiastical authorities, and >vere pro- 
hibited by stem though ineffective decrees. ‘ 

A more significant infiuence on the evolution of the drama 
was, however, contributed by the church itself in scenes with 
action and dialogue incorporated in its liturgy on the important 
Chnstian festivaU. ‘Representations’ of the shepherds on Christ- 
mas night and of scenes of the resurrection In Easter week are 
provided for in the statutes of Lichfield cathedral made by 
Hugh of Nonant (1188-98); a/uifiuofSt. Catherine was staged 
at Dunstable early in the twelfth century by the schoolmaster 
with copes bor^o^^ed (and unhappilydestroyed by fire) from the 
abbey of St. Albans; and three plays, having as their subjects 
a miracle of St. Nicholas, the raising of Lazarus, and the story 
of Daniel, by an author whose name svas Hilary and svho very 
possibly was an Englishman, have been presers’cd. Although the 
evidence for England is scanty, it is sufficient to justify the 
opinion that such plays were performed in most great churches. 
The rapid grosvth of this form of drama took place when it 
became secularized; s%hcn it emerged from the nave of the 
church to the graveyard or the market-place. The increasing 
elaboration of the staging aided by the more frequent use of the 


Rinnuir, rail of CSusler (iiSi-Oji). batowed Ihrr •raigUtritum omniuro 
I-co torum e« merttneura loUuj Cntnae' upon Rogn de L«cy. I In ton John 
11 in turn to hu tt«f»rd, Hugh of Dutton. lo tbe lime of Edward I the (erviceu 
drCned aj the *idroeana omruum mmeiti eHorum (rrunstrelj) cl tncretncium*. 
Cahef Jef. iu. 14} Cf. Ctanibert, MtfirrmtSugt, h. 253. 
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\ cmacular made such a process mevitable. It had already begun 
before the end of tlie twelfth century, but its development 
belongs to a later age. 

It has long been recognized that the Byzantine tradition has 
had a deep-rooted inQucnce on the art of western Europe. It 
was inherent In the art fonm of the Anglo-Saxon period when 
the school of Dututan and iEthcIwold in manuscript illumina- 
tion was unsurpassed. Tliis great school sufTcred something of 
an eclipse at the time of the Conquest.* The bishops and abbots 
imported from Normandy had little interest and little skill in 
the crafi, and they had nothing to contribute to the great tradi- 
tion they found established. But In the twelfth century it re- 
ceived fresh inspiration both from contact with the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily with Its rich Greek heritage and from southern 
France. Sometimes a foreign craftsman might be employed in 
England or an English craftsman might perhaps have travelled 
on the Continent and seen at first hand the art treasures of 
Europe; but it was chleQy through the medium of illuminated 
books, which could be readily moved about, given away or 
borrowed, that the style of one country was transmitted to 
another. In the history of medieval art, therefore, manuscript 
illumination was of fundamental importance; it was commonly 
the prototype of mural painting and sculpture. At the time 
when the form of handwnting, the firm, neat, rounded script, 
known as the Carolingtan minuscle, reached its perfection 
before it slowly gave way to the angular, untidy, but time- 
saving cursive, the art of illumination in England was abo at 
its best. During the second half of the twelfth century the 
monastic scriptoria in many parts of England were producing 
volumes of unnvalled quality and d^ance. Most remarkable 
of these are the great Bibles, the earliest of which was produced 
at Bury St. Edmunds (now among the manuscripts at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge) and the finest and most famous at 
Winchester. The ^Vinchcster Bible was begun when Henry of 
Blols, himself a patron of art, was bbhop, and is the work of at 
least six artbts of genius.* TWs splendid manuscript in three 

' But for the esiential continuation of the Ang)>SaxDn tradilioa derpite Uie 
dislocation caused by the Conquest ace F. Wonsald in PrceifJngl ef llu Bnlish 
Aeadtmj, xxx (1944), tay The manuscnpls eonnected with William of St. Calais, 
bishop of Durham, 1081-96, form an imp^tant Imlt Sec O. Pacht, DodlnoA Ltlrtiy 
Rrmi, ui (1950). 9&-»03 

a cr. Watter Oakeshott, Tkt Artatt tflht IVuiehabr BAU. 
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volumes measuring 23x15! inches is illustrated by two full* 
page outline drawings and vexy numerous initial letters into 
which are woven finely drawn and deeply coloured miniatures 
of biblical or allegorical subjects. It was in the twelfth century 
also that the bestiary enjoyed its greatest popularity. The text 
of these was usually based on the collection of moralizing talcs 
of the Physiologus which belong to the early centuries of the 
Christian era; they arc richly illustrated by highly coloured 
drawings of real or fabulous animals like the phoenix or the 
unicorn, and which became the exemplars for many of the 
grotesque carvings which may be seen on Romanesque churches. 

Thb was a great age of ecclesiastical architecture. Within a 
century of the Conquest almost all the cathedral churches and 
the churches of the great Benedictine abbeys were rebuilt in 
a style which drew its inspiration from Normandy. But the 
architecture of this period is not a mere copy from the Norman. 
In England it developed and, in the opinion of a leading 
authority, the Anglo-Norman school became 'perhaps the most 
advanced imd progressive of all branches of northern Roman- 
esque*.' This impressive achievement is often attributed to the 
bishops and abbots of the Norman period. These, no doubt, 
initiated the work and raised the funds for carrying it out; a 
bishop was always anxious that his eathtdra, his throne, should 
he in a buildmg of dignity and splendour. Some, such as 
Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, who is said to have been very 
skilful and efficient in the work of a mason {nemtntanusy or 
Rannulf Flambard, who was responsible for fine building work 
at each of the three churches with which he was connected 
(St. Martin s, Dover, Christ Chur^ in Hampshire, and Dur- 
ham), may well have had more than a mere amateur’s know- 
ledge of architecture. But they were not the architects in the 
technical sense. The expert work, the plan, and the construction 
were entrusted to a trained engineer {ingentalor) or a master- 
mason (comentanus) and the decorative work to other skilled 
craftsmen.* The names of some of these craftsmen arc known: 


• A. W aaphijii. Rmmafu, AreKUtbn m Wtsbm Eunbe, p. ,38, and for the 
,vhole ^ject Ae ja™ .uthor-i EnfM Rumatsftu Anhittiturt aJUt tht OmfuaU 
Iviu ^ Hearae), p. ,4^ R. A. L. Smith, B<e 

cJi!^ ^ ^1°° “ //ufcry, x (1925), ,39. Sioularly, lecular worts, 

^es. Ac , hm] by profcMional engmetta. Adnoth was in eharse of 

mat of the royal bunOms operauona the reign of II, Roger of Clare, 
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the rebuilding of the clioir at Canterbury after the disastrous 
fire in 1174 was entrusted to William of Sens, a Burgundian, 
who took full charge of the work until he fell from the scaffold- 
ing and was so disabled that he bad to relinquish his task and 
was replaced by William the Englishman; Geoffrey dc Noiers, 
described as fabiicae eonstruetor, was employed by St. Hugh (who 
himself is said to have worked as a labourer, carrying hods of 
stone and mortar) in the rebuilding of Lincoln cathedral in 
1192. 

\Vithout the aid of illustration and diagram it is arid and 
unprofitable to discuss in detail architectural development. The 
most striking feature about English Romanesque is the massive- 
ness of its structure: the massive columns carrying heavy 
rounded arches, the massive central tower over the crossing, 
and the great length of nave, extending at Norwich to as many 
as fourteen bays. It was usuid to build from east to west, so that 
when the choir was completed and dedicated the work of prayer 
could proceed, while the masons continued at leisure the build- 
ing of the nave. The early Norman choirs, which often had a 
crypt beneath, followed one of two plans: either they ended 
with three apses as at Durham or Su Albans, or with a single 
apse and an ambulatory from which protruded three radiating 
chapels as at Nonvich or Gloucester. But they built them too 
smdl and perhaps too austere to please succeeding generations, 
nor was there sufficient space for the number of altars required 
to meet the growing demand for Masses. So they were rebuilt, 
fire or collapse often providing the opportunity, extended, 
generally svith a square instead of an apsidal east end, and 
enriched with Gothic embellishment. Little, therefore, of early 
English Romanesque remains standing to-day in the choirs of 
the cathedral churches. It is in the great naves that the massive- 
ness and fine proportions of the building of the Anglo-Norman 
architects can best be appreciated. The most original and 
important feature is the treatment of the roof. Durham, begun 
in 1093 and finished in x 133, at once the finest and most perfect 

e»rl of Hertford {e 1153-73). retimed « certain Rojer arfi/re or h tnpraiur in hi» 
leivice and the poet ippeuj to bxve become beteditary in the fanuly for at least 
three generations, Westminster Abbeg MSS *$84, S385, 3590, 2593, 2602 I owe 
these references to the kindness of Mr Arnold Taylor The professional wM not, 
however, always employed, the repasts to the house* m the important castle of 
Nottingham were supervised by the doclOT ( aittfc gr) and the parson (prrfciui), Pipt 
Bill 30 Utn. II, p. 93. 
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example of the architecture of tlus period, was, if not the first 
church, at least the first still standing, which was covered by a 
stone vault carried on cross-ribs. In this system clerestory light- 
ing could be obtained, a thing impossible with a stone barrel- 
vault which required a solid wall to take the strain. The latter 
part of the twelfth century saw the gradual change to Gothic. 
The pointed arch, its most obvious feature, was first introduced 
from Burgundy by the early Cisterdans. It had developed in 
France in the first half of the twelfth century, and when ^VillIam 
of Sens was engaged to build the choirat Canterbury, he adopted 
the style with wUch he was familiar in his home-town. Hence- 
forth it was followed in all the great churches, notably at 
Lincoln and \Vells which were being rebuilt in the last decade 
of the century. In these there is scarcely a trace of Romanesque. 

The earliest Romanesque buildings in England were almost 
devoid of decoration, and it would seem that the masons had 
little skill in stone carving. Nevertheless, they soon learnt the 
art. The chevron pattern, the most characteristic and probably 
a creadon of the Anglo-Norman school,* appears very early in 
the twelfth century (: 1 10-20), and by the middle of the century 
half a dozen or more decorative motives had been developed on 
the arches, mouldings, and capitab in the Norman churches. 
As the century advanced the richness and variety of the decora- 
tion increased. The ignorance of drawing and anatomy revealed 
in the crude and primitive figure-sculpture of the Normans 
makes it necessary to look elsewhere for the source of the best 
Enghsh work. It probably derives from the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion which was itself affected by German and Scandinavian 
influences; and later in the century the French school of sculp- 
ture evident at Quny, St Denb, and Chartres began to affect 
English taste, and perhaps first appears in the carved capitab of 
the Canterbury crypt. During the same period parish churches 
all over the country were built or rebuilt in stone in the Norman 
fashion. These varied enormously in plan and elaborateness 
fiom a simple single chamber to a cathedral in miniature with 
aisled naves, transepts, and chanceL A typical example of a 
twelfth-century village church u that of Iftley near Oxford 
(i 175-82) with nave, central tower, and chancel (later extended) 
and with the characteristic chevron decoration on the mould- 
ings of the doors and windows. Some of the finest examples are 
> QaphaiD, Rmamsipu AreAfitefw m WuUrn Eimpt, pp. 143-9 
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\ cry small churches such as Kilpeck »n Herefordshire {f. 1145), 
one of a group of churches in that locality, all possibly the design 
ofone architect. It has a nave, chancel, and apse, and is remark- 
able for the wealth of ornament particularly on the south door- 
way and for the curious series of grotesque birds, animals, and 
signs of the zodiac on the corbels which surround the exterior. 
Another fine specimen of a Uny (its overall length is under 
50 feet) but highly decorated church is Barfreystone in Kent 
which also has a superbly carved doorway. It is on the tympana 
of these churches that Romanesque sculpture is displayed at its 
best. Usually the central figure u Christ in Glory as at Barfrey- 
stone or over the west doorway at Ely where it is supported by 
angels. On the tympanum over the south door at hlalmesbury 
there is a somewhat similar design; but the finest and most 
important of the Malmesbury sculptures are the almost life- 
sized figures of the twelve apostles in the south porch. Monu- 
mental sculpture was still in a primitive stage and the figure 
lies awkwardly as if it were standing and not in a natural pose. 
Sculpton also exercised their skill very often on fonts. The 
figure carving of the virtues and vices on the late-twelAh- 
Century font at Southrop in Gloucestershire is fine work, and 
the lead font at Dorchester abbey has good rebels of the apostles 
The richly decorated fonts set on five shafts and made of the 
blue-black marble of Toumai form an interesting group. Besides 
the well-known examples at Winchester and Lincoln cathedrals, 
the former presenting scenes from the life of St. Nicholas, the 
latter fabulous beasts, there are three others in Hampshire, one 
m Lincolnshire, and another at Ipswch. The entry on the Pipe 
Roll of 1194 that the merchants ofToumai render account of 
lOOs. for the collection of their debts in the city ofWinchcstcr 
may be an indication of the date of these fonts * 

By modem standards the medieval church must have ap- 
peared a little garish. The whole building was animated by 
colour. Wherever there was a surface which could take paint, 
paint, it seems, was applied. Roofs, walls, arches, and the splays 
of windows were painted with blblit^ or allegorical subjects, 
with scenes from the lives of saints or with floral or geometnc 
designs; the sculpture and carved decoration not only within 
the church, but even on its exterior were adorned with paint. 
From time to time these paintmgs were renewed, perhaps with 
* PiptBaltSItMt l,p ai8. 
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a difTerent and more fashionable subject on a fresh surface of 
lime-wash; and finally they were obliterated by the white- 
washing of the puritans. In recent times these coals of lime and 
o\cr-paint have been skilfully removed revealing enough to 
enable the restorer to reproduce something of the original.* 
The series which is best preserved, however, is in the apse of the 
chapel of St. Gabriel in the crypt at Canterbury, which chanced 
to be walled up in 1:99. The paintings thus escaped the repaint- 
ing and Ume-washing which was the common fate of other 
twelfth-century work of this kind. They depict round a central 
figure of Christ the nativity and naming of St, John the Baptist 
and the Annunciation. A remarkably complete scheme of mural 
decoration can also be seen in the chancel of the small church at 
Kemplcy in Gloucestershire. Though entirely difTerent in style, 
the painUngs in the nave of the church at Clavcrlcy (Salop) arc 
of great interest. Th^ represent a body of mounted knights in 
combat and are strikingly reminiscent of the Bayeux tapestry of 
ahundred years earber. This famous stitch-work, unique both as 
a WMk of art and as an historical document, was probably made 
for Odo, bishop of Bayeux, who himself figures prominently on 
the tapestry*; he is, for example, depicted encouraging the boys 
wth the aid of a heavy stick or mace {‘Hie Odo episcopus 
baculum tenens confortat pueros’) m the feigned or real flight 
of the Norman knights at Hastings. In the opinion of many 
rccogmzcd authorities it is of English workmanship (the English 
school of embroidery was held in high repute) and was com- 
pletcd in the last quarter of the eleventh century.* Windows in 
the twelfth century were of clear glass and therefore added 
not mg to the galaxy of colour. Stained glass was only intro- 
duced into England at the close of the twelfth century and only 
adorned the greatest churches. The glass in the choir at Canter- 
bury and a fragment or two elsewhere is all that has survived. 
English stained glass belongs to the Gothic period. 


•« E. W. Troinm, Gij/uA AftJiml M’allPaMtng, which 
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IX 

THE CELTIC FRINGE 


(a) SCOTLAND 

I N 10C7 the boundary between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland was still undetermined. Circumstances might well 
have fixed it cither at the Forth, the northern extremity of 
the old Anglian kingdom of Bemicia,* or at the Tyne or even 
the Tees where indeed it actually rested in the reign of David I 
(”®4-53). On the west the ScoUuh kings had a vahd claim to 
Cumbria, the district described as situated tnlef Angltam et 
which comprised Cumberland and the northern half of 
^Vcstmorland, wth its southern boundary on the river Duddon, 
a land with racial affinities to Scotland, for there, as in the west 
of Scotland, a strong Norse element, introduced from Ireland 
Or the Hebrides, was superimposed on a population pre- 
dominantly Celtic.* Furthermore, at one time, again under 
King David, in whose reign Scotland reached to the height of 
its power, the Scottish dornlnion stretched into Lancashire, and 
controlled the district between the Duddon and the Babble 
which formerly had been a part of the ancient kingdom of 
Northumbria.* Lothian, the land betsveen the Forth and Tweed, 
was already at least partially angUcited when it was annexed to 
the Scottish Crown by Malcolm II in lOtS; it had political 
associations svith England; and the English chronicler regarded 
it as different from Scotland when he wrote that Malcolm HI 
marched ‘out of Scotland into Lothian in England’.* It was 
therefore a natural asylum for the Northumbnans hustled away 
by the attacks of \Villiam the Conqueror and the harrying of 
the north. Among the fuptivcs was Edgar the lEtheling, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and his two sisters, one of whom, 


’ Scotlandwai »ciiisny divided MiMi line tn the timeof Aleiundfr I (no7-54)- 
Hadihi,>rrangementpeni»ed,uyylIuoKBrown(fhrt 7»),'Lothun 

and Cumbna must inevitably hzve gone to EogUnd'. 

* Inquisition ofEatl David u to the ealent rfihe iandi of Ihe thuf cb of Glasgow, 
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* See Alenander Bugge, •The Now SenlemeoU in the Bntub Islands , Trans, 

* , ^thsCT ,iv 197 ff (igai) V » • 

’ See particularly W Fairer, Tlie Domesday Survey ofNortb Lancashire, S-c 
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a difFcrcnt and more fashionable subject on a fresh surface of 
lime-wash; and finally they were obliterated by the white- 
washing of the puritans. In recent times these coals of lime and 
over-paint have been skilfully removed revealing enough to 
enable the restorer to reproduce something of the original.* 
The senes which is best preserved, however, is in the apse of the 
chapel of St. Gabriel in the erj-pt at Canterbury, which chanced 
to be walled up in 1199. The paintings thus escaped the repaint- 
ing and lime-washing which was the common fate of other 
twelfth-century work of this kind. They depict round a central 
figure of Christ the nativity and nanung of St. John the Baptist 
and the Annunciation. A remarkably complete scheme of mural 
decoration can also he seen in the chancel of the small church at 
Kemplcy in Gloucestershire. Though entirely different in style, 
the paintings in the nave of the church at Claverlcy (Salop) are 
of great interest. They represent a body of mounted knights in 
combat and are strikingly reminiscent of the Bayeux tapestry of 
ahundred years earlier. This famous stitch-work, unique both as 
a work of an and as an historical document, was probably made 
for Odo, bishop of Bayeux, who himself figures prominently on 
the ‘tapestry*; he is, for example, depicted encouraging the boys 
with the aid of a heavy stick or mace ('Hie Odo episcopus 
baculum tenens conforut pueros’) in the feigned or real flight 
of the Norman knights at Hastings. In the opinion of many 
recognized authorities it is of English workmanship (the English 
school of embroidery was held in high repute) and svas com- 
pleted in the last quaner of the eleventh century.* Window’s in 
the twelfth century were of clear glass and therefore added 
nothing to the galaxy of colour. Stained glass was only intro- 
duced into England at the close of the twelfth century and only 
adorned the greatest churches. The glass in the choir at Canter- 
bury and a fragment or two elsewhere Is all that has survived. 
English stained glass belongs to the Gothic period. 

' for the whole iubjectt«E.W.Trwtrwn.E«ef>iA \UilieMlWaUPa>J\ting,vhic'ii 
u illustrated with cumemus plate* la (be opinioD of aome expert* Dr. Tnstrein** 
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THE CELTIC FRINGE 


(a) SCOTLAND 

I N toOy the boundary between the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland was still undetennined. Circumstances might well 
have fixed it cither at the Forth, the northern extremity of 
ihc old Anglian kingdom of Bemlcia,’ or at the Tyne or even 
me Tees where indeed it actually rested in the reign ofDavid I 
^’^4-53)- On the west the Scottish kings had a valid claim to 
Cumbria, the district described as situated tnUr Angliam et 
^coliam,* which comprised Cumberland and the northern half of 
' ' “tmorland, with its southern boundary on the river Duddon ; 
Mand with racial aninittes to Scotland, for there, as in the west 
of Scotland, a strong None element, introduced from Ireland 
or the Hebrides, svas superimposed on a population pre- 
dominantly Celtic.* Furthermore, at one time, again under 
King David, in whose reign Scotland reached to the height of 
>ts power, the Scottish dominion stretched into Lancashire, and 
controlled the district between the Duddon and the Ribble 
jvhich formerly had been a part of the ancient kingdom of 
Northumbria.’ Lothian, the land between theForth and Tweed, 
^as already at least partially anglicized when it was annexed to 
he Scottish Crown by Malcolm II in 1018; it had political 
^sociations with England ; and the Englbh chronicler regarded 
*t as different from Scotland when he wrote that Malcolm III 
parched 'out of Scotland into Lothian in England'.* It was 
hereforc a natural asylum for the Northumbrians hustled away 
y the attacks of 4 Vii.liam the Conqueror and the harrying of 
he north. Among the fuptivcs was Edgar the iEtheling, the 
grandson of Edmund Ironside, and bis two sisters, one of whom, 
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Margaret, married the Scottish Ung, Malcolm Canmore (or 
Bighead), who had come to the throne by his victory over 
Macbeth in 1057 and was still rdgning when our period opens 
with the accession of \Villiam Rufus. This marriage profoundly 
affected the history of both countries. It led, in the first place, 
through the influence of Margaret and her sons to the complete 
anglicization of the Lowlands; secondly it provided the Scottish 
ling with a pretext for his aggressive raids into England which 
he could allege were made to redress the v.Tongs of his brother- 
in-law. 

The ejection of Edgar the ^thcling from Normandy and his 
Norman lands was declared to be the motive for a plundering 
foray in logt when IMlIiam Rufus was absent on the Continent. 
It svas checked, and, as soon as he could get back to England, 
Rufus retaliated by an invasion of Scotland by land and sea. 
His fleet, however, was broken up in a storm and his army was 
delayed by a more urgent danger on the IVclsh border; conse- 
quently it was already late In the campaigning season— the 
latter part of November— when he, accompanied by his tsvo 
brothen, reached the Forth. He therefore adopted the prudent 
coune of allowing his brother, Duke Robert, and Edgar the 
Atheling to negotiate a treaty which follov^ed the lines of that 
madebyhis father at Abemethy on the banks oflheTayin 1073 s 
in return for confirmation in his twelve English \ills and the 
promise of an annual payment of twelve marks of gold, Malcolm 
became Rufus’s man ’with all such obedience as he had rendered 
to his father*. For ^Villiam Rufus this was mere temporizing. He 
had no intention of leaving Malcolm unmolested. In the next 
year (109a) he drove Dolfin, son of the Northumbrian Earl 
Gospatnc, from Cumbria, capturing Carlisle, the western door- 
way into Scotland, which he rebuilt and fortified svitb a castle, 
and where he planted a colony of rustics imported, it is said, from 
the southern parts of England. The English frontier was, as a 
result, advanced to the Tweed-Cheviot line. Malcolm came in 
person to the court at Gloucester in August to protest against 
this outrageous breach of the treaty of 1091. But Rufus refused 
even to see him and intimated that he could bring liis complaint 
before his court like any other of his vassals. The king of Scot- 
land was not, however, prepared so to interpret his act of 
homage; returning to Scotland he collected an army for another, 
a fifth, invasion of England. But he had scarcely crossed the 
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border when he and hij son Edward were treacherously slain 
near Alnwick by Morel of Bamborough, an intimate friend of 
his own, the steward and kinsman of Robert de Mowbray, carl 
of Northumberland (13 November), 

The great changes that were initiated in the reign of Malcolm 
Canmorc were largely the work ofhis wife who survived him but 
a few days. Queen hlargaret seems to have exercised a remark* 
able influence over her rough and ferocious husband who acted 
as her Gaelic interpreter, who indulged her whims, and took it in 
good part when she rifled bis money chest to perform an act of 
charity. From her biography, probably written by her confessor 
Turgot, no flaw in the saintly character of the queen can be dis* 
cemed: she devoted her time and strength to pious works; 
finding the Scottish church sadly in need of reform and wholly 
out of touch with Rome, she herself with the help of three 
monks, whom Lanfranc had sent at her request from Canter* 
bury, undertook the task of reforming it; and procured the 
abolition of its peculiar usages and the estabbshment of the 
observances of the continental church in their place. Her innova* 
tioiu were not, however, generally welcomed by the clergy and 
people of Scotland, and perhaps for that reason she left the 
organization of the church with its married monks and its 
hereditary benefices (her own son VEthelrcd was hereditary lay 
abbot ofDunkeld) unchanged. It was only gradually, under the 
direction of the English priests who entered Scotland during the 
twelfth century, that the Celtic church fell into line with the rest 
of western Christendom. But there are traits m the character of 
Queen Margaret that arc less commonly associated with sanctity. 
She was a doimneering woman with a strong will of her own; 
she was conventional and almost ostentatious in her love of 
splendour in dress and in the things about her. She introduced 
a high standard of Ixixury and good living into the cold and 
comfortless court of the Scottish kings. This had more than a 
soaal importance. The delicate food, the French wines, the rich 
silks and hangings could not be procured in the country; their 
use stimulated commercial dealings with the foreigner and 
brought Scotland into economic relations with the outside 
world. 

A Celtic reaction followed the death of Malcolm and Mar- 
garet. Ihe English immigrants were driven from the court 
and for a few years Donald Bane, the late king’s brother, sat 
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uncertainly on the throne of Scotland. Ilis title was contested 
by Duncan, ason ofMalcolmby his first marriage, who hadspent 
a large part of his life in England or Normandy, having been 
handed over as a hostage to Wdliam I in 1072. But be was killed 
in J094. After that (1094-7) Donald Bane governed tbccounto^ 
in conjunction wlh Edmund, one of Margaret’s sons who did 
not share the anglophil outlook of the rest of the family. But in 
1097 the English interest prevailed. The veteran Edgar Atheling 
at the instance and with the aid of William Rufus marched into 
Scotland, defeated Donald Bane, and established Edgar, the 
eldest of his sister’s surviving chUdren, on the throne. Under 
him and his two brothers who reigned successively over Scot- 
land for more than half a century, the changes inaugurated by 
Margaret were further developed. They bad been carefully 
educated to English ways; they had all, at one time or another, 
visited England; two had married English wives. Their sisten, 
Edith (Matilda) and Mary had been brought up in England 
under the care of their aunt CJhrisUna at the abbey of Romsey,* 
and in England they made splendid marriages, the one with 
King Henry I, the other with ^unt Eustace of Boulogne. These 
intimate conne.'dons %vith England and the English court facili- 
tated and made natural the anglicization of the Scottish low- 
lands. The English language during these years became the 
common speech of the people of the south of Scotland. 

The rdgn of Edgar, a quiet unassuming man whom Ailrcd of 
Rievaulx, who knew the family,* likens in all things to his 
ancestor Edward the Confessor, wasaperiod ofpeaceful develop- 
ment interrupted only by the Norwegian conquest of the western 
Isles. Hu brother Alexander lived and ruled chiefly in the 
country north of the Firth of Forth leaving, according to a plan 
arranged by Edgar, the more anglicized districts of Lothian and 
Cumbna to hu brother David. He had therefore to respect the 
Celtic traditions deeply rooted among the rebellious highland 
Scots who abhorred and resuted the English innovations. 
Nevertheless he contributed something towards the progress of 
the country especially in the reform of the church; for he, like 

' Tbry did doI become pnfcfsed mna as was against Edith. She eon- 

smeed Anselm, who made a cardiil investigation of the case, that she only svore 
the veil la order to keep oil unportonaie and undesirable luiiors. Ead m er, /fuh 
.Vw , pp lai t 

* He was dispenser of David 1 tin about 1131 CE F. ht. Fowicke, Sctlluh 
Ra. x*ui (1955), 34 a. 
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the rest of his family, was noted for his piety. 'When, for example, 
he gained a victory over the rebels of the north, he com- 
memorated the event by founding the monastery of Scone 
which he filled with Austin canons from the Yorbhire priory of 
Nostcll. If his attempt to bring order into the diocese of St. 
Andrews was not altogether successful,’ its failure was due to 
no lack of effort on his part, but to the indecent rivalry of 
Canterbury and '\’ork for the obedience of the church of Scot- 
land,* a repercussion of the great contest between the metro- 
politan sees that was being fought out at the same rime in 
England.* 

Of tlie reign of David I it has been said that ‘at no period of 
its history has Scotland ever stood so high in the scale ofnations’.‘ 
It is certainly true that the Scotland that defied Edward I was 
largely his creation. He came to the throne in 1 124, in the prime 
of life and with a ripe experience, for he had, during the reign 
ofhls predecessor, governed the lowland districts. He had lived 
much in England, where in the refinement and culture of Eng- 
lish society he had, as William of Malmesbury remarks, ‘rubbed 
off all the tarnish of Scottish barbarism’.* He had mixed with 
the Anglo-Norman aristocracy of the court of Henry I. He svas, 
in fact, himself an English earl, since, by his marriage with the 
daughter of \Yaltheof, he had inherited the honor of Hunting- 
don.* \Vith hU wife, too, he succeeded to a claim on the much 
coveted earldom of Northumberland, for her grandfather was 
Siward, the last of the great Northumbrian earls. It was in 
furtherance of this claim more than anything else that involved 
him and his successors in wars with the kings of England. 

King David’s name stands fint among the laymen who on 
I January 1127 bound themselves to recognize Henry I’s daugh- 
ter, the Empress Matilda, as the successor to the throne of Eng- 
land, and to her cause he, more or less steadfastly, adhered 
through the nineteen yeaia of the anarchy. He was her uncle; 

• Alexander appointed first Turgot, the author of the Ufe of St. Margaret, and 
Secondly Eadmer, the biographer of Sc Aiuelm. Dut both these hagiogiapben 
found the position impossible and withdrew to England 

> The papacy strongly supported, a, it did in the English issue, the claim of 
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but there tvaa notlung in this, since he stood in the same rela- 
tion to Stephen’s queen, abo named Matilda, the daughter of 
his sister Mary and Count Eustace of Boulogne. But it suited 
hb policy in 1135 to abide by hb oath of 1127: it provided a 
motive for invasions across the border, the ostensible object of 
which was support of the empress’s cause, the real object to 
secure Northumberland which he claimed in right of his wife. 
The narratives of these attacks arc very good and very full, and 
they make it abundantly clear that on David’s part it was a war 
of ambition and aggression. In the terms of treaties which inter- 
rupted a campaign or hnbhcd the war the empress, the alleged 
cause of the whole affair, was altogether forgotten. It must be 
conceded that David’s conduct during the period 1 136 to 1 139 
was exceedingly discreditable. 

Stephen had not long been crowned (26 December 1135) 
before David was over the Tweed and had captured all the 
border castles except Bamborougb. He was not, however, strong 
enough to risk a pitched battle; $0, when Stephen advanced to 
Durham, he withdrew his army and obuined very favourable 
terms of peace* his son Henry was granted Carlisle, Doncaster, 
and the honor of Huntingdon. For these he became Stephen’s 
vassal and for a time lived at hb court till a tnvial inddent of 
etiquette gave David the desired excuse to renew hb hostility. 
He recalled bU son and was only deterred from again invading 
England during Stephen’s absence in Normandy by a formid- 
able army which assembled at Newcastle to resist him. On the 
king’s return, however, he threw out a challenge: he would 
break the truce unless the earldom of Northumberland was 
granted to his son. The demand was refused, and David once 
more marched into England. 

Thb invasion of the northern counties in 1 138 was perhaps 
the most revolting and appalling epbode of the whole civil war 
of Stephen’s reign, hardly surpass^ even by the fiendish atro- 
cities committed by Geoffrey de Mandevtlle and hb men in the 
fen country in 1 144. Ailrcd of Rievaulx, the friend and devoted 
admirer ofKing David, cannot excuse the lack of control which 
permitted such wild and fearful excesses, Richard of Hexham, 
who witnessed the ruthless savagery from the walb of hb 
monastery, records the lund dctaib of the murder of women 
and children, of girls and matrons, stripped and roped together, 
driven into slavery at the point of the spear. No doubt all the 
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motley host of Scots and English, of Nonvcgians from Orkney 
and the Isles, of Normans and even Germans and Danes* con- 
tributed to this orgy of cruelty, but all accounts agree that the 
Piets of Galloway, ‘those bestial men*,* were the perpetrators of 
the worst and most unspeakable horrors of this gnm campaign. 
In February Stephen made an attempt to put an end to tt; but 
David merdy withdrew, and the king, already beset with diffi- 
culties in the south, had to return whence he came, leaving the 
Scottish army unimpaired to pour once again into England. 
This time the invasion penetrated into Lancashire where some 
troops under David’s nephew, Wiliam Fitz Duncan, defeated 
an English force at Clitheroe.* In the meanwhile, the main 
body to the east under David himself bad reached the Tees. 

The campaign organized by Archbnhop Thurstan of York 
and some barons of the north country was in the nature of a 
holy war to stop the inhuman atrocities of thss army ‘more 
barbarous than any race of pagans*.* The soldiers were pre- 
pared for the fight by fasts and prayers; crosses and sacred 
bannen accompanied them on to the field of battle; and the 
battle Itself was fought round a great ship’s mast set up on a 
wagon to which was attached a pyx containing the consecrated 
host and the banners of St Peter of York, St.John of Beverley, 
and St. Wilfred of Ripon. It was this erection which gave the 
familiar name of the battle ‘of theStandard*. But first they made 
an attempt to settle the matter by arbitration. Robert Bruce 
and Bernard of Balliol, both landowncn in Scotland, friends 
and vassals of King David who bad refused to associate them- 
selves with bis war of devastation, pleaded the unreasonable- 
ness of his action and offered even to procure the earldom of 

’ See J. Steenitnip, ‘Kong David', in Doiuil Ktr Tidikr {193a}, p ago The 
strange passage of the eootinuator t€ Sigebert of Gembloux (Afon Cerm Hiit 
Smpt vi.386) ofaDamshuvasioa against England in 1 1 38 must refer to the Danes 
wlio assuted m David's invasion That >1 was led by the Danish Ling who claimed 
the tluone of England for himself has no foiindation in fact 

* Richard of Hexham, ChnnieUt SUfim, Htmj //, and RuharJ 1 (ed Howlett, 
Rolls Series), lu 151,157 ‘de Fictis qu vulgo Calleweienies dicuntur’. 

* This raid penetiat^ into Coupland where Galder abbey was plundered If 

William Fitz Duncan had already acquired this district and Slupton m Craven by 
his marriage with Alice, one of the co-heiresies of William Meschin, the brother of 
Rannulf, earl of Chester (Farrer, Charters, lu 468, 470). it seems hkely 

tlut he made the attack because be was bang fbrcably kepi out of his inheritance. 
See Fictena Coisity HisUny, CumierlanJ, u 043, a 4 He may ako have had a private 
feud with his neighbour, llbert dc Lacy, lofd of the honor of Qitheroe, who held 
lands m Craven * Richard of Heahans (Chrwi efSuphti<,lLc),hi 151. 
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Northumberland for his son Henry. But David was deaf to all 
argument. So at sL\ o’clock on a nmty morning (22 August) the 
antues met on Cowton moor, some rmles northward frotnNorlli- 
allerton. The men of Galloway, lightly armed with sword, pike, 
and leather shield, and still more lightly clad in the shortest 
of kilts,‘ at their osvn insistent demand and against the better 
judgement of David, were in the front line of attack. In spite of 
their fierce rush and reckless courage, they were helpless against 
the dismounted mailed knights interspersed with archers who 
formed the Enghsh vanguard. They broke against the ‘iron wall’* 
of soldiery and the rain of arrows, ‘tike a hedgehog with its 
quills’, wrote Ailred,* ‘so might you sec a Galwegian bristling 
svith arrows yet still brandishing his sword.* They broke and 
fled. In spite of the gallant attempts of David and his son to save 
the situation, the rout became general. By nine in the morning 
the remnant of the Scottish army was fleeing away to the north. 
Completely as he had been dt^eated. King David, who had 
made good his escape to Carlisle, was not yet prepared to retire 
to his own kingdom. He continued to devastate Northumber- 
land for another month until the united eflbrts of bis niece, 
Queen Matilda, and the papal legate, Alberic, bishop of Ostia, 
induced him to make peace. The terms, wMch were finally 
agreed upon at Durham on 9 April 1139, were remarkably 
favourable. Stephen’s position was becoming daily more critical 
and It was worth his while to make some sacrifices to rid himself 
of his northern opponent. He granted the earldom of Northum- 
berland, reserving only Bamborough and Newcastle, to David’s 
son Henry, and both father and son for their part swore to 
li\ e loyally at peace with Stephen and gave hostages as security 
for their good intentions. The king of Scotland took little further 
part in the civil war. In spite, however, of the terms of the treaty 
by which he had pledged his loyalty to Stephen, he did not 
hesitate to co-operate with the empress in the short period of 
her ascendancy in 1 141 after the king’s capture at Lincoln; he 
was with her at London and shared in the rout of Winchester 
later in the same year from which he only made his escape with 
difficulty. In 1149 the en^ress’s son, Henry of Anjou, whilst on 

’ ‘leaving Uini buttocks bal&aaked* {umuajis nablus) Allied, R/Mo i* Sian- 
Jartio, vQ ChrmuUs of Sttphm^ &c m. 186. 

* Hen Hunt , p 263 Cf Ailnd,p tgit^ie^uialajungtaOur. 

* Ibid, p :g6. 
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a short visit in England, met his uncle David at Carlisle and 
received from him the honour of knighthood. The tv.-o then 
planned a campaign against Stqshen and were joined by the 
carl of Chester who settled by a compromise the tcrritonal dis- 
putes he had svith the king of Scotland, an agreement which 
was to be sealed with a marriage alliance.' But Stephen getting 
news of these events hurried to York with a large army, and 
the expedition was abandoned.* 

David, in fact, devoted his later years almost exclusively and 
far more profitably to the consolidation and development of 
Scotland. In this his reign marks a new stage. Hitherto the pre- 
vaihng influence had been Enghsh, represented by Edgar the 
^theling and his sister Margaret. TTic influence under David, 
owing to his upbringing, was predoimnantly Norman or Anglo- 
Norman.* It was now that the Norman families famous in 
Scottish history settled: Brace, lord of Annandalc, Morcvillc, 
constable and founder of Dryburgh abbey, and Walter Fitz 
Alan, the steward of Scotland (descended not from Banquo but 
from a family at Dot in Brittany)* the ancestor of the Royal 
Stewarts. Moreover, the Norman colonists were not confined to 
the dutnet of Lothian; we find them m Fife and all along the 
coast from the Tay to Moray Firth. After the rebellion of 1 130 
lands in Moray itself were distributed among David’s Norman 
followers from the northern counties of England. David's court 
was a Norman court and in his reign Scotland became a feudal 
country. The Celtic tribal system of land tenure gave place to 
a feudal system in which the king became the source of all 
landed property. The titles of earl and thane were substituted 
for the old Celtic ranks of mormacr and toiscch; the shenff, as 
the representative of the Crown in fiscal and judicial matters, 
now made his appearance m Scotland,* and the Norman mode 

■ Below, p. 375 

* JohnotHexhiun.ii 333 According to (lui author the erpedition u-u abandoned 
because the earl of Chester failed to keep hu engagement. But cf. Ctsla Suflutni, ed. 
Potter, pp 142-3, and above, p. 163 

* ile addr^ea his charters (which are ut die ibrm of the English chancery) to 
his men ‘Francis, Anglieu, Scoctu’ (e 1130), Lawne, Earlj Sttlluh CAarlers, p 76, 
or lomeiuaea merely ‘Francis etAo^ia^ (e 1197), ibid, p 59 

* The Breton ongui has been proved by J H Round who finally disposed of Che 
m>thica] descent from Banquo Ftmgt and Family ffuleiy, pp iisff, and the 
Centaioiul, New Senes xviii (>901). 1-4, *901 

* The Curliest reference to asHmffism the foundation charter of Selkirk abbey 
mll2o S<-e C A. Malcolm, ‘The Office of ShenfT in Scotland', 

“ (‘9*3). 1*9 
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of trial by the judgement of neighboun began to supersede the 
sj’stems of compurgation and ordeal. David also encouraged 
the development of the Scottish burghs where Scots and English, 
Norman and Fleming mixed together in the pursuit of trade 
and commerce. 

In the ecclesiastical sphere his reign also shotvs a notable 
advance. The connexion with Rome became close and intimate. 
Bulls dealing with the concerns of the Scottish church issued in 
large numbers from the papal chancery, and the country was 
included in the commission ofthc legates John of Crema (1124- 
5) and Alberic of Ostia (i 138-^), both of whom made a journey 
to the north. The organization and development of theparochial 
system and the proprietary church largely belongs to this 
period.* David’s charters supply evidence of an almost prodigal 
endowment of churches and monasteries. The impressive list of 
the king’s own foundations, which included Kelso, Melrose, 
Newbattle, Jedburgh, and Holyrood, shows that Scotland shared 
in the great monastic revival which spread through Europe in 
the first half of the CwelAh century. TTie English and Norman 
priests and monks who were introduced into the country swept 
away the last vestiges of the Cddc church in the Lowlands 
of Scotland.* They brought with them their own mode of 
building and decoration; and though few specimens of their 
work have survived the iconoclasm of the Puritan Reformation, 
an occasional example, like the little twelfth-century church 
of Leuchan near St. Andrews,’ may still be met ivith here and 
there. 

David’s kingdom stretched far into northern England. He 
acquired about this time the franchise of Tyndale which lay 
between the upper waters of the north and south Tyne with its 
caput at Wark. On the eastern side he had some control over the 

• See M Morgan, *1716 Orsuuuboo of the Scottlib Church’, 7>d>u R. His! 
Spc . 4th >er , xxuc (1917), i$5-49 

* Except perhaps ui Calloway where Ailred of Rjevautx witnened at KIrkeud- 
bnght aaUteas 1164 an attempt to make a bunt oSenneoTa bull toSt.Cuthben. 
But the thing ended lA an unreemly exhilMtion oTbuU.baitmg ut which one of the 
denci, the nitgleader in Tact, war gored M deMb by the bull. Reginald of Durham. 
Oitllui it aJnarandu hall Ci 4 /iitfn rtrhiliia, &c. (ed J Raine, Surtea Soc , vol ■> 
P '79) 

» Ju date is between tiSj andiiSy llte chancel and apsenirvive. and 'may be 
reckoned among the best of the few eeampla of Romanesque buildings in Scot- 
land'. See Rtral CoTmatsvm en Ot Agam end HutonM /.iMPmH 1/ ScellanJ, 
CnnhUfTfl/V. 4c. (1933). p. 190. 
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country as far as the Tees, as Wiliam of Newburgh saj-s,* and 
he spent much useless labourinanattempt to foist his chancellor, 
William Cumin, into the sec of Durham. On the west he held 
Carlisle with Cumberland, and, for some years of his reign the 
lordship of the whole honourofLancaster as well.* But his claim 
to the southern portion, to the land between the Rabble and the 
Mency, was contested by Rannulf, earl of Chester, who in his 
turn had a title through his father to Carlisle. These rival claims 
were ultimately settled when David, in pursuance of his plan 
for a concerted attack upon Stephen in 1 149, ceded his Lanca- 
shire estates to the earl of Chester, who in return resigned his 
claim on Carlisle.* 

But this great extension of the king ofScotland’s dominions did 
not long survive the death of David in 1 1 53. Hu only son, Henry, 
had died the prcN-ious year leaving (besides younger children) 
two sons whose respective ages were eleven and ten years old. 
The elder, Malcolm, was recc^nized as heir to the throne of 
Scotland, while the younger, William, inherited the earldom 
of Northumberland. David’s success in gaining the northern 
counties was due partly to hu personal ability as a ruler; 
but he had wrested them from a weak king whose kingdom 
was distracted and mangled by a devastating civil war. To 
win them from Stephen was an easier task than to hold them 
under Stephen’s successor. It was hardly to be expected that 
these children should be equal to it. Henry of Anjou, when he 
was knighted at Carlisle in 1149, had guaranteed, it was said, 
not to disturb the Scot in the possession of his English lands. 
However this may be, the promise did not stand in his way when 
the opportunity of recovering them was afforded him. He had 
no difficulty in compelling hlalcolm, who in the years following 
his accession was beset with troubles and native insurrections, 
to surrender the northern counties in return for a re-grant of the 
honor ofHuntingdon. This was at Chester injuly 1157. At the 
same time Malcolm did homage 'as his grandfather had done’. 
Whether this was for Scotland, for Lothian, or merely for 
Huntingdon is debatable; tbe authorities arc not sufficiently 

' i,c 33 (nSsms 1149) H« add, that tbnn^h David'i efTorU peace waj main- 
tained in the north country. 

* Cf the two chanen printed by W. Faiiw in Lmtashtri Pipi Both onrf Earfy 
Lcncashiti Charlm, pp 374 f. They may be awsoed to the year 1 147, see H A. 
Cronne, Hist Siv I (l935),670fC 

• Abo\e, p 873. 
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precise to supply a definite answer.' But as the king’s vassal, he 
and his brother supported Henry II on the Toulouse campaign 
* 159, he did homage to the heir to the throne at \Vood- 
stock in 1163.* 

Malcolm IV, ‘the Maiden* as he was called from his persona! 
appearance and the chastity of his life, ‘a terrestrial angel’ as 
AViUiam of Newburgh thought,* was not a strong king and his 
only noteworthy achievement was the subjection of Galloway, 
which he brought about, after three campaigns, in 1160. He was 
succeeded in 1165 by his brother William, a man of a very 
different character.' He was more a man of the world and he 
was ambitious. He came to the throne intent on the recovery of 
Northumberland, to the loss of which he had never become 
reconciled. There was, it seems, little love lost between him and 
his overlord. On one occasion, indeed, when a courtier unwisely 
spoke favourably of the king of Scotland, Henry flew into a 
passion, tore off his clothes, stripped the coverings from bis bed, 
and began to gnaw the straw from the mattress in the fierceness 
of his rage. Though \YilUam from time to time attended Henry’s 
court, he was quietly working agcuiut him. In 1 168 he offered 
his support to Louis VII of Prance; then in >173 came the 
rebellion of the young King Henry to whom William and his 
brother David had done homage on the occasion of his corona- 
tion three years before. The young king held out substantial 
allurements for Scottish aid: William was promised Northum- 
berland, David the earldom of Huntingdon together with the 
county of Cambridge. The offer, after some hesitation, after 
consulting his council (sunpUmerparUmfnl),^ was accepted; and 

’ Hugh (he Chanter u (he only autbontr who dcicnbea the nature of the vasal' 
age where he relate) that Arebbuhep Thuntan openly declared that the king of 
Scotland did homage for Scotland *Sed archicpucopui nojter et tecreto rt palam 
in cuna ostendit Scottam de regno Angliae rm, et regem Scottorum de ScoUa 
honunem ate regu Anghae ' Hitienaiu »f Iht Ouach gf Teri (ed Raine), ii. aij- 

* See Jordan Fantocme, 'Chmuquede la Guerre entre lei Angloit et lea £co»oi>* 

in Chroirules of SupheHt Hrrny //, end f (ed Hovrlett, Roll) Serie)), ui, 1. 1)59 

Theassuuince given to Henry 11 wa* (rteuled ui Scotland and led to a tmall rebel- 
lion Cf C^ren ^Mrtrce/.nS erne (i6(% 'iraticoatra regent quia perreiut Tolosam' 

•n.c.tg Evidently thechronielerwaaunacquainled with theehartcrofe ”59 

to Xelso which, iT genuine, reveal) the caitleiice of an illegitimate fhilil See A. C. 
Lawne, //irt Ra xu (191^,438. 

* Hu (umame ‘the Lion' wa) Dot, as popularly supposed, due to hu bearing the 
Ivon rampant on hu thield, wtueh was fiiM borne if hu son Alexander H Like 
Henry X ofEcgland he was designated *the laon oTJustice* (by Boece and Forduo) 
See d. C. Harvey, S»ttuA HUU KtP. ai (1914). S37-B 

' Iordan Faniosme, loc. esL. L s83 ^ as^. 
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the ScottUb army ‘armed men and naked’ poured across the 
border. 

The invasion of 1 1 73-4 was of the usual kind, devoid of any 
strategic plan; the border casUes were in turn besieged, though 
few were taken; the land was devastated and plundered; gnm 
atrocities were perpetrated. To the southern writers all Scottish 
invasions were much the same; so similar, indeed, did they 
appear to the author of the Gtsla Ihnrict Secundi that he did not 
hesitate to cmbelltsh his account of the campaign of 1174 with 
picturesque details borrowed from Henry of Huntingdon’s 
descriptions of King David’s invasion thirty-five years before. 
On the whole the northern barons remained loyal; the castle- 
garrisons in most cases held out against the besiegers.' The 
justiciar, Richard de Lucy, and the constable, Humphrey de 
Bohun, organized the resistance and were even able to make a 
retaliatory raid into Lothian on which they burnt the town of 
Berwick. The rebellion collapsed unexpectedly with the capture 
of the Scottish king. The story is told by Jordan Fantosme who 
witnessed the scene.* Leaving the Scots plundering in the west, 
William the Lion with the rest of his army, his Norman knights 
and Flemish mercenaries, went to besiege Alnwick. There he 
was taken unawares. The English army had approached &om 
Newcastle under cover of a thick misL The king made a gallant 
attempt at resistance; but his hone was killed and fell on its 
rider; and thus pinned to the ground he was captured by 
Rannulf Glanvill. This ended the northern rebellion. King 
William was brought to Henry II at Northampton {31 July 
1 1 74) and thence taken to Normandy where he was impnsoned 
at Falaise until the terms of his release had been arranged. By 
this treaty Wilham of Scotland became the vassal of the king of 
England. There was no longer a doubt as to what this vassalage 
signified; the language is unequivocal: Tor Scotland and all his 
other lands’. *1 he Scottish church was to be subject to the church 
of England, and the Scottish bishops and abbots were to hold 
their temporalities from the king of England. Similarly the lay 
barons were to do homage to Henry for their lands. The five 
strongest castles of Scotland — those of Roxburgh, Benvick, 

' Those m charge of the castles which capitulated were heavily fined The con- 
stable of the castle of Appleby, one of lliow which was given up, was fined 500 
tnarLs and twenty.fise othen were amerced in nuns varying from 40 to a marks for 
being involved in the surrender /f.pp 11^0. 

• pp 348 ff 
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Jedbuigh, Edinburgh, and SlWEng — •vert suirendcicd into the 
lung’s hands,' and a number of distinguished Scottish lords were 
given over as hostages. On these very humiliating terms King 
iVilliam obtained his release. At York in the following August 
he and the bishops and barons ofScotland duly took the oath of 
allegiance to King Henry and to his son 'saving the fealty due 
to his father’. 

Wiliam could do nothing of consequence without Henry’s 
consent. The Galwegians were at the moment in revolt and ‘the 
king gave permission to the king of Scotland to advance an 
army into Galloway*. After their sut^eclion Henry received the 
homage and a large fine from the conquered chief, Gilbert 
the son of Tergus. This was the general character of their rela» 
tions; William was required from time to time to attend the king’s 
court in England or in Normandy; his wan, his movements, 
ci'cn his marriage were the concern of his overlord. The Scottish 
barons also felt the effect of the treaty of FalaUc. In 1185, for 
example, a dispute over the succession in Oailoway was decided 
in Henry’s court at Carlisle.* On the other hand, in the matter 
of the Scottish church the treaty was ineffecUve. It resisted tub* 
jection to the primacy of York and finally was placed directly 
under the protection of the papacy by a Bull ofPope Clement III 
in 1188.* In elections to bishoprics and abbacies Henry II seems 
to have taken no part at all; even in the long contest over the 
sec of St. Andrews, which fasted from n8o to 1188 and in the 
coune of which King ^Villiam was excommunicated and his 
lands placed under interdict, he only intcr\’cned (unsuccess- 
fully) at the request of the parties concerned. But the pope 
recognized the power which Henry could exercise if he so 
desired, and tri^ to get Wm to do so: 'induce him’, Clement 
wrote, ‘and if need be compd him by the royal authority which 

' Th<^efivc are mentioned m the dooiraeni (Feedrra, i.3o].But only Roxburgh, 
Berwick, and Edinburgh are mentioaed aa being anerwaidi restored. See D. \V. 
Hunter Marshall ui iS^ltuA f/UI Rto. xxv (1917), ao t 

* Duncan, the son and besr of Gdbert. lord of Calloway (who died in January 

1185), and a ward of Henry 11 , was duinhented by h» cousin Roland Henry 
marched at the bead of an army to Carlisle where Roland made hu rubioission. 
The army was chiefly light-armed troops from Wales. From his feudal tenants he 
took a scutage of £1 on the fee— the *Ceeat Scutage of Galloway’. See J. H. 
Round, Introductions to the Pip* IMb efja Htn ll 

• On the question whether this Bull was hsued by Clement ITT or by Celesline 
III m 119a see A. C. Anderson. Slatiwl Hut Rn xxv (iqaBl, 335 ff, for the vtew 
taken in the teat For the opposing opinioBsee R. K. Hannay, ibid, rrui (1936}. 
171 ff. 
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you hold over him and the power which has been granted to 
your royal highness’.' In the later yean, however, Henry relaxed 
somewhat his stern attitude. He tried to arrange a marriage for 
William with his o^vn granddaughter Matilda, the child of 
Henry the Lion of Saxony (1184); and when this was forbidden 
by the pope on the ground of consanguinity he provided for 
him with a daughter of one of his great barons, Richard, 
\’icomte of Beaumont. Edinburgh was restored to William that 
he might settle it on his wife as a dowry, and the marriage was 
celebrated with great splendour in the royal palace at \Vood- 
stock (1186). Another sign of Henry’s grace was the re-grant of 
the earldom of Huntingdon in 1185 which William transferred 
to his brother David. Moreover, the king of Scotland himself 
took a more independent line. Whether he initiated or simply 
concurred in the refusal to grant a tithe for the Crusade in 1 1 88, 
as Henry commanded, is not clear; but it was certainly refused, 
and Henry did not press the matter further. 

The redemption ofScotlandfromher dependence on England 
was one of the many side-issues emanating hrom Richard I's need 
of money for his Crusade. The two kings met at Canterbury 
where the deed of surrender dated 5 December 1 189 was drawn 
up and sealed in the presence of three archbishops, five bishops, 
the king’s brother John, and a number of distinguished barons.* 
The castles of Berwick and Roxburgh were restored; William 
was made quit of all the agreements which King Henry ‘by 
new charters or by reason of the king’s capture had extorted'; 
and the relations between the tivo countries were in future to be 
as they had been in the time of King Malcolm IV. For this 
document King >Villiam paid 10,000 marks. Henceforth during 
Richard’s reign the most cordial terms of friendship prevailed. 
All that we know tends to confirm the general truth of the 
intimate associations and intcrcoune described by Fordun a 
Century and a half later: the kings were 'like David and Jona- 
than’ and the two nations ‘were deemed one and the same’; 
'the English’, he continues, ’could roam scatheless through Scot- 
land as they pleased, on foot or on horseback, this side of the 
hills and beyond them; and the Scots could do so through 
England, though laden with gold or merchandise’.* The two 
kings met from time to time and Richard provided handsomely 

' Ctsta Hrnnn ed Stubbi (Roni Senes), n 57. * Foidera, ■ jo. 

’ Sioluhrimiton (ed Skene), 1. 874 
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for the escort and expenses of the ting of Scotland on the 
occasion of his English visits. The bishop of Durham himself 
was to conduct him from the Tweed to the Tees; the archbishop 
of York through Yorkshire; and so onward he was to be accom* 
panied by bishops and sherifls till he reached the king’s court. 
A hberal allowance was made to him both on his journey and 
during his stay.* William reciprocated in these marks of friend- 
ship. He refused to countenance the nefarious designs of John 
during Richard’s captivity; he subscribed 2,ooo marks to the 
king’s ransom and another a,ooo marks for the wars in Nor- 
mandy in 1198,* he carried a sword of state before the king 
at his second coronation on 17 April 1194. Nor was the serenity 
of their relations seriously disturbed by William’s revival of the 
old Scottish claim to the northern counties, to the ‘dignities and 
honors which his predecessors had had in England’. This, 
in his view, comprised Northumberland, Cumberland, ^V’cst- 
morland, and even Lancaster. Richard wisely refused; and his 
counter-proposal that he should have Northumberland without 
Its castles for 15.000 marks was hardly an acceptable com- 
promise. So there the matter ended. The close connexion be- 
tween the English and Scottish courts is also reflected in the 
legislation of the two countria. Hubert Walter’s edict of 1 195 
for the praervAtion of the peace finds its counterpart in an assize 
of Wilhain attributed to the year 1197, and affords an illustra- 
tion of the influence of English upon Scottish law which con- 
tinued until, in Edward I’s time, it was superseded by the 
influence of France.* 

^ViUiam the Lion was in 1 195 still without a male heir, a fact 
which caused him some uneasiness, especially when m that year 
he fell seriously ill at CUckmaonau. It was in these circum- 
stances that the idea of a marriage of his eldest daughter, 
Margaret, a child of some seven years of age, with Richard’s 
favountc nephew, Otto ofSaxony, was first ventilated. But the 
scheme which envisaged the succession of Otto to the Scottish 

' Thii rmurkable document t> pmlcd m (be t. 69 f tt leems 10 hmve 

been earned on even in John's reign, tee (be account of ihe escorts in isoo (Hove- 
den. IV 140) and in 1906 (JCsl ItuPut.p 56} , the latter refen to the 
tonductmt. 

' PiptRoll I Jo ,p Itg 

* The relevant passage! are printed bf A. C. Lawrie, AmaU »f lA» tnpu of Mat- 
u>bn and WJlim, Kings ^ ScotlandfP 3II The Assiae of Clarendon (l t66) was the 
model for Scoitish puLce regulations supposed to be enacted by William the Lion 
iniiys Seeibul.pp 304-5, and K. b Kail 10 fng llut.Ra axvu (191a}, 144* 
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throne met %vith energetic resistance in Scotland where, it was 
said, female succession or the rule of royal consorts was against 
the custom of the kingdom, at least if there was a brother or 
nephew of the reigning house available. Moreover, the young 
prince was unpopular m the north country; the Yorkshiremen 
had refused to have him as their carl in itgo. Although the 
negotiations dragged on for some time, the affair was finally 
settled by the birth in 1 198 of a male heir, Alexander, who suc- 
ceeded Ids father on the throne in 1214. Through him the line 
descended till the death in 1290 of hlargaret, the Maid of 
Norway. After that it passed to the younger branch, to the 
family of William Uic Lion’s brother David, carl of Huntingdon, 
from whom the three most-favoured candidates to the throne— 
Balhol, Bruce, and Hastings — all claimed descent.' 

On the death ofRichard I in 1199 William the Lion adopted 
a high-handed attitude. His sympathies would naturally be m 
favour of the claims of hts sister’s grandson, Arthur of Bnttany, 
had they been seriously put forward in England; he had many 
years before, in 1 191, actually entered into a secret agreement 
with the chancellor, ^Villiam Longchamp, to recognize his 
great-nephew as heir to the throne, an arrangement which was 
probably m accord with Richard’s own views for the succession.* 
He was obviously a potential enemy of King John, and one who 
might expect to have a price paid for his allegiance. He there- 
fore at once demanded Northumberland and Cumberland. 
John prcvancated; William became importunate and threaten- 
ing. For some time he refused to meet the king, and was only in 
the autumn of i zoo at last induced to come to Lincoln to render 
his homage. But in his own demands be met with no satisfaction: 

' David wM confirmed in (he honor ofKunti/tsdcin by Richard in iigo He 
mamed (he same )car the sister of KannuU; earl of Chester For the pedigree 
ihowingthedescent of thepretendeialothelhioneui la^ieeR S Rait, Rrfshant 
iitwtin Englaiid and Scellami, p 914 

* The conspiracy u mentioned by WiDiam ^ Newburgh, lib. iv, c. 14 The 
relationship between \V Jham and Arthur was as under: 

Henry, 10a oTDavid I 


Malcolm IV William the Lion Margaret>^Cc>fian TV of 
I Briiiany 

Geoffrey, son ofvConstance 
Henry 11 | 

Arthur 
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John contrived to put him off. For the next eight yean there was 
perpetual friction. There were meetings which settled nothing; 
messages friendly and unfriendly were interchanged. There 
were acts, too, of friendship and hostility: wine for the king of 
Scotland was freed from thcmaletolt; hut in the same year, 1 204, 
we hear of two Scottish ships seized off the coast near Sandwich. 
William complained that the bishop of Durham had raised a 
castle at the mouth of the Tweed over against his own fortress of 
Berwick, an act which deprived Mm of the sole control of the 
frontier river; he therefore demolished it. John in his turn 
charged William with giving shelter to English fugitives. This 
was certainly true; the bishops of Sahsbury and Rochester had 
been maintained at the time of the interdict in Scottish mona* 
steries at the expense of the king of Scotland. The relations 
became more and more strained until in J209 both countries 
prepared for war. But when John appeared in August at the 
head of a large army at Norham, ^Villiam capitulated. How 
John managed to get him into his grips is difficult to understand. 
Yet rather than risk a battle he accepted the most humiliating 
terms: he paid 15,000 marks ‘for having the king’s goodwill’ and 
he delivered over his two daughten into the custody of King 
John.' The only return he got for tbtte sacrifices was that the 
castle at Tweedmouth was left demolished. 

William was now an elderly and disappointed man. For more 
than fifry years his great ambition in life had been the recovery 
of Northumberland, with which his grandfather had invested 
him and of which Henry II had deprived him. After his igno* 
minious submission in laog he was completely broken; all his 
impetuous energy had gone out of him; and the only care left 
him was his anxiety for the peaceful succession of his young son 
Alexander. To him he resigned his English estates in I2ia; he 
sent him to King John to bcdisp<Ked ofin marriage,* and he and 
his son pledged their fealty to the king of England against all 
men. But this dependence on England was really necessary, for 
IVilliam had little strength left to deal even with the troubles 
which arose in his own kingdom. John, on the other hand, was, 
it seems, feared and respected. In 1212 Reginald, king of the 
Isles, did liege homage to him at Z.ambeth; it was with the aid 

• Tetirta, L 103 Wntum w»i already heanly in debt; in the year 1108-9 he 
owed ibe estate of Aarvn tbe Jese £>.771* See Ijiwne, AmaU, &C., p. 338. 

a He was oiamed in laai elder daughter Joan. 
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of an army of mercenaries which he sent into Scotland that a 
native rebellion under Cuthred MacWilliam, a pretender to the 
throne, was suppressed. Nevertheless this subservience had the 
desired effect; for when ^Vlll^am died in December 1214 his son 
succeeded peacefully to the throne. 

The civil disorders of the dosing months of John’s reign 
revived in Alexander the hope of rcgainlngthe northern counties. 
His support of the barons was rewarded by a small concession 
in Magna Carta: his sisters and other Scottuh hostages were to 
be given up.* But his attack across the border in the autumn of 
1215 only led to a counter-raid by John in which Berwick was 
burnt and Lothian savagely plundered. \Vhcn Louis of France 
landed in the summer of 1216 Alexander joined him at Dover 
and did homage for his English lands; but he only narrowly 
escaped being cut off by John’s army on his homeward march. 
His intervention in Engbsh affairs had gained him nothing. 
Carlisle, his one conquest, had to be surrendered in 1217; and 
twenty yean later (1237) the claim to the northern counties, the 
aspiration of the kings ofScoUand since the time of David I, was 
Once and for all abandoned in return for a grant of English lands 
of the annual value of £ioo.* So closed the long contest. The 
frontier between the two kingdoms along the Tweed->Cheviot 
line which had been won by Rufus’s conquest of Carlisle m 
1092, lost in the troubles of the reign of Stephen, recovered by 
Henry II in 1 157, and bitterly contested during the long reign 
of ^S'llliam the Lion, was now 6naIIy admitted by’ both nations. 

(^) WALES* 

Physical geography determined the character of the race and 
the course of the history of Wales. It is a country broken by 

' C]ause59 I(wunotcarrie(lintocflrct,rortket«i’oladiarcmaincdin England 
and eventually mamed into Englsh baronial familtei, the elder, Margaret, 
(named Hubert de Burgh, the ycnuiger, lubel, Roger Bigod, fitih earl of Norfolk. 

* Fotdaa, i 933 They were Watfc and Giiitdon in Northumberland, and Ten. 
tith, Scotby, Carlton, Langwathby, SaUeld, arKl Sowerby in Cumberland See the 
aecount Tendered of the lands after the death of Menander III from (he Pipe Roll 
19 Edw I printed by J Stevemon, Vvt vm U tlhutnlM of tht Histaiy ^ SetllanJ 
(1870), L36ff 

' VVelsh nomenclature of penoni and pUcea prerents (omethin^ of a difficulty to 
an Engluhman Hu eye, ear, and tongue can hardly cope with lome of them To 
anglicize personal names might in rotse cases be justifiable, Gnfiith for GrufTydd, 
for instance, but when carried to lexical eitretnes names become almost unrecog. 
nuable (who, for example, would recognue the grandfather of Ring Henry VII 
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high and rugged mountain ranges to v/hlch the inhabitants 
could withdraw with their belongings and defy their cneinics; 
and even if the mountains failed them, they had a further retreat 
across the Irish Sea. It often happened that a chieftain, hunted 
from his hilly fastness, took refuge in Ireland, whence he would 
return in more favourable times, perhaps with Irish allies, to 
recover his fallen fortunes. For this reason Wales is a dlfiicult 
land to conquer; but for the same reason it was difllcult also to 
unite. The great mountain ranges, which gave the U’clsh secure 
shelter and which did much to foster their spirit ofindcpcndcncc, 
formed insurmountable barrien, breaking up the land into com* 
partments, and providing no point, link^ up by a good system 
of communications, whi^ could act as a centre of administra- 
tion. Even today there is no town In \Vales connected by road 
or rail with all other parts of the country. It can be governed 
from London as easily or more easily than from any \S'clsh 
centre. So Wales never attained any permanent national unity 
or developed political institutions. Added to this, it was not in 
the nature of the people to combine; local rivalries and family 
jealousies were alwa^-s more potent factors than any national 
sense. Even when a prince by force of character or force of arms 
succeeded, as Owain Gwynedd or the Lord Khys succeeded, in 
establishing an unquestioned mastery over the country, on his 
death the work would be undone; his lands would be parti- 
tioned among his superabundant sons, and the old family feuds 
and the old rivalncs would again revive, throwing the country 
once more into tunnoll and disunion. 

Owing to the character of the ground and the poorness of 
communications, conquest could not be succesdUUy achieved 
by an array marching through the land. Although nearly all the 
kings of this period made expeditions into Wales, they effected 
little towards its subjugation. The work could only be done 
piecemeal, by the steady pressure of the Norman lords who had 
settled themselves along die whole length of the border. Against 
under the name Eugene Tbeodon^ It bu leeintd belt therefore U> give the correct 
Welsh forms In geographical n aspq oa the other hand there (eems a case for 
angbeuauon Many of the mnciecit djvtssocu are represented by modem counliea, 
and where this is the case the modem county name has been used, as, for instance, 
Brecknock for Brychemiog. 

The following sketch has been largely derived frota the admirable HisUny ‘f 
Walts from l/n Earliest Times *» iSs Cait^sl by Sir John Lloyd (a vots , 

Lcaidon, 191 1). To thu and the auihonoea there aced the reader is referred for 
further study. 
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each of the three ancient divisions of Wales, Gwynedd, Po\vys, 
and Dcheubarth, the Conqueror had set up an earl, entrusted 
with almost unlimited freedom of action not only for the pur* 
pose of defence, but also for the attack upon Welsh indepen- 
dence. The progress of the Norman advance was marked by 
castles erected and garrisoned with the object of controlling the 
land already won, and of acting as bases for further penetration. 
^Valcs, especially south Wales, bristles with castles. In this way 
the more fertile lowlands were soon occupied, leaving the 
natives to sustain themselves as beat they might in the hills and 
moorlands or to become tenants of Norman masters. Sometimes 
a tovm grew up beside the castle, as at Hereford,* where ^ViUiam 
Fitz Osbem introduced the favourable customs of his Norman 
borough ofBretcuil, which spread to many places up and down 
the border. The planting of boroughs was indeed an essential 
part of the Norman system of colonization bringing markets, 
trade, and Norman civilization into the newly won temtory.* 

By the end of the Conqueror’s reign considerable progress had 
been made in the subjugation of the native ^Velsh princes. The 
earldom of Chester under Hugh of Avrasches included the 
modem county of Flint and part of Denbigh. Farther west, 
between the rivers Clwyd and Conway, each of which was com- 
manded by a strong fortress, the one at Rhuddlan, the other at 
Degannwy, Hugh’s cousin, Robert of Rhuddlan, an intrepid 
soldier, was entrusted with the task of subjecting the whole of 
Gwynedd (or Snowdonia) to Norman rule. The pnnee of this 
district, GruiTydd ap Cynan, had been captured and was a 
prisoner at Chester in the hands of Earl Hugh. For a brief 
period this, the most impregnable part of the country, was under 
the donunation of the Normans. Robert of Rhuddlan was, in 
fact, recognized by ^Villiam the Conqueror as lord of ‘Nort 
^Valcs’ in return for an annualrcnt ofjf40. Norwas the advance 
checked when Robert was lulled by the crews of some Welsh 
pirate ships at the Great Orme’s Head in 1088; Earl Hugh suc- 
ceeded to his position and even penetrated into Anglesey. By 
1054 it seemed that a permanent conquest of north Wales was 
in process of achievement. 

The wars which occupied the closing years of the eleventh 
century were, however, to show the hopeless insccunty of the 

• Hereforljhife is denoted ui the Pipe RoKt of Henry II u in fVallia 

• Cf Bateson, *Tlie Laws of Breteud’ lafiif Hist. Rto xv» (1901), 335. 
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Anglo-Norman position, and to m'cal tlic fact that this region of 
Snowdonia was essentially the home and centre of resistance to 
the foreign intruders. In 1094, when Rufus was absent on the 
Continent, the ^VcIsh bro^e out into sudden and fierce revolt. 
The leader was Cadwgan of the house of Pow^’S, a man of weak 
and irresolute character; and it cannot be doubted that it was 
the native prince of Gwynedd, GrufTydd ap Cynan, now once 
more at liberty, who stimulated his countrymen to persevere in 
their striving for independence. The Nonnans were thrust back 
cast of the Conway, into that district between the Conway and 
the Dee, later kno^vn as the ‘Four Cantreds’, svhich throughout 
the twelfth century was the scene of almost perpetual warfare. 
The rcv’olt became so widespread and so successful that ^V'iIIiam 
Rufus, in genuine alarm, took action. But the campaign of the 
autumn of 1095 did little to check its progress* it was made too 
late in the year; the natives in their customary manner had 
withdrawn with their belongings to the mountains or across the 
straits to Anglesey; and the king and his army found themselves 
at the approach of winter stranded for lack of previsions and 
constantly harassed by enemy ambushes in the inhospitable 
valleys of Snowdonia. Retirement was inevitable A second 
expedition, undertaken in the sprmgof 1097, was scarcely more 
effective. 

A concerted attempt by the earls of Chester and Shrewsbury 
to recover the ^Vclsh strongholds In 1098 had at first some suc- 
cess; they punued the Webh leaden, Cadwgan and GrufTydd, 
across the hienai straits into Anglesey, and beyond to Ireland. 
But the campaign closed writh disaster brought about from an 
unexpected quarter. Magnus Barefoot, king of Norway, who 
happened to be cruising with his pirate fleet in the Irish Sea, 
made a sudden descent upon the island, attacked and defeated 
the Nonnans he found there, and then sailed quietly away 
without seeking to exploit his victory. But Earl Hugh of Shrews- 
bury was among the slain, and the dbpirited survivon decided 
to abandon the attempt to hold Gwynedd. It was indeed a 
hazardous adventure. They had no fleet; the narrow passage 
betw een the mountains and the coast, which provided the only 
communication with their base at Chester, could be easily cut 
off, leasing them at the mercy of their remorseless enemies. 
Henceforth till the time of Edward I Snowdonia and Anglesey 
were not seriously disturbed by invaders. From time to time 
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expeditions were made, but they had little result; and the Eng- 
lish kings of this period were forced to content themselves with 
a more or less nominal recognition of ovcrlordship from the 
princes of north \Valcs. This was all that was gained by Henry I’s 
campaign of 1 1 14. It was an cxliibition of royal power on the 
grand scale: three armies bore down on Gwynedd from three 
different points. Earl Richard of Chester with King Alexander I 
ofScotland led one of these along the usual coastal road; another 
came from the barons of the southern marches; while Henry 
himself made his way between them across the Berwyn range. 
But tile prudent Gruffydd, without risking a battle, satisfied the 
king with an oath of homage and a suitable fine, and he tvas 
left in peace to continue his patient work of consolidation. He 
lived on through the whole ofHcnry's reign, and when he died 
in 1137, very old, feeble, and blind, he had the satisfaction of 
having extended his eastern frontier far beyond the Conway to 
the Clwyd. 

The stoty of south Wales is altogether different from that of 
the north. At first the Norman invasion had not fared to pros- 
perously. After the premature death of William Fitz Osbem 
(1071) and the imprisonment of his son for complicity in the 
rebellion of the earls of 1075, there had been no earl of Hereford 
to organize the work of conquest. The border m 1087 was still 
substantially where AVilliam Fitz Osbem had left it, defined by a 
string of castles at Wigmore, CIiHbrd, and Ewias Harold; only 
in Gwent, the country lying between the lower waters of the 
Wye and the Usk, had the Norman colonist, pushing forward 
from Monmouth and Chepstow, gamed a firm foothold In 
Domesday we find not a Norman lord but a formidable native 
prince, Rhys ap Tewdwr, recognized as the lord of south Wales, 
of the ancient kingdom of Deheubarth on the same terms — 
a payment of a yearly rent of £40 — as Robert of Rhuddlan held 
Gwynedd from the Crown.* At the Ume, therefore, when the 
conquest of Gwynedd seemed almost achieved, the conquest of 
south Wales had scarcely begun. But on the death of Rhys in 
1093 the Normans, aided by the incessant and murderous 
domestic feuds among the Welsh princes, found the opportunity 
to penetrate and cstabhsh themselves over a wide area of 
southern and central Wales. 

Robert Fitz Hamon, one of the chief tenants of the Crown in 
* Uoyd,fEslarjffWtta,u. 334. 
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Gloucestershire, occupied Glamorgan, and built the castle of 
Cardiff svhich became the centre of a district administered like 
an English shire; Bernard ofNeufmarch^ conquered Brecknock; 
and the family of Braose was planted at Radnor. In the centre 
of the march Earl Roger of Shrewsbury had already in the 
Conqueror’s time advanced the frontier into Powys, where the 
castle, called Montgomery after the family lordship in Nor- 
mandy, marked the limit of his conquest; now, pushing farther 
westward into the heart of the country, he made himself master 
of Cardigan, and even penetrated PembroLe, the south-western 
extremity of Wales, which he entrusted to his youngest son 
Amulf. 

The revolt of 1094, which had checked and indeed thrust 
back the Normans in Gwrynedd, had also at least a partial and 
temporary success in the south. The foreign settlers were fiercely 
atucked; their newly built castles were captured and de- 
molished; even the casde of Montgomery fell. Pembroke almost 
alone among the castles of Wales remained in Norman hands. 
Though at this time nothing more than a rough and primitive 
structure in the form of a stockade, thanks to its superb 
natural position on a promontory jutting into the sea, and to 
the resource of iu constable, Gerald cf Windsor, the founder 
of the house of Fitz Gerald, It successfully withstood a siege; and 
when the fire bad gone out of the revolt it became the base 
for the reconquest of the surrounding country. In the border 
districts, in Brecknock, Gwent, and Glamorgan, the marcher 
lords had managed to hold their own; but between Pembroke 
and these eastern lordshipslayastrongbclt of land, correspond- 
ing roughly to the modem counties of Cardigan and Carmar- 
then, which as a result of the rising remained in the possession 
of the \Vclsh prmces. This was the position at the close of the 
elcNcnth century and the death ofWilliam Rufus. 

The c\-ent of the most outstanding importance in the early 
years of the reign of Henry I was the fall of the house of Mont- 
gomery, which, as we have seen, had exercised so large an 
influence in the affairs of Wales since the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Robert of Bellime, the owner of the vast continental 
estates of his family, had succeeded to the earldom of Shrews- 
bury on the death of his younger brother Hugh in Anglesey in 
1098. He was the ablest and the most unscrupulous of the sons 
of Roger; he had used his skill as a mihtary architect, for which 
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he ^^•as famouj, to i^od purpose on tlie ^Vdsh march, both in 
the fortification of bhrc>vsbury itsdf and in the erection of the 
almost impregnable castle of Bridgnorth. But his oppression and 
ambition led in i >03 to his rum in which his brother Amulf in 
Pembroke was alike involved. The great earldom was not filled 
up; for a time the district was administered by a royal official, 
and in course of lime the fatmly of Mortimer, spreading out 
from its original centre at Wigmore, came to exercise the first 
place of authority among the lords of the middle march. But the 
absence of any great power here no doubt accounts for the pro- 
minence at tliis time of the princes of Posvyi who warred ruth- 
lessly and incessantly against each other. 

Cadwgan, the leader of the great revolt in Rufus’s reign, was 
the chief gainer from this tom of events’ he was confirmed in 
his position in Cardigan and in part of Powys, and he might 
have increased his poster still further had iC not been for his son 
Owain’s fatal passion for Nest, the daughter efRh)’s ap Tewdwr, 
the last great pnnee of Deheubarth. This Nest, sometimes not 
inappropriately called the Helen ofWales, had been the mistress 
of Henry I to whom she had borne one of his numerous bastard 
progeny; she had then married Gerald of Windsor, and by him 
became the mother of the first English conqueror of Ireland. 
The fame of her beauty led Owain to the mad escapade of 
abducting her. It was an act of defiance which the king could 
not Overlook, and Owain and his father became outcasts. Cadw- 
gan was given more than one chance of retneving his old posi- 
tion; but his OAvn weakness of character and the embarrassments 
to which he was exposed by the lawlessness of his son prevented 
him from taking advantage of these opportunities. He had 
recovered little of his former power when he was murdered by 
one of his nephews m iiii. The end of Owain’s romantic and 
stormy career was as remarkable as its beginning: after years 
spent in plunder and murder or in exile in Ireland, he svas 
established on the death of his father in a part of the family 
inhcntance in Powys. In 1 1 14 he made his peace with the king 
who received him into high favour and took him v/ith him to 
Normandy ; he was even honoured with knighthood. But two years 
later {it 16) his original crime was avenged. While acting in the 
king’s service he was set upon and slain by a body of Flemings 
under Gerald of ^Vl^dsor. His death marks the close of the brief 
period in which Powys played a leading part in Welsh history. 
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In south Wales the reign of Henry I was a period of consolida- 
tion of the Anglo-Norman power, disturbed only by a single and 
unsuccessful attempt by a native prince to recover the \Velsh 
independence. The fall ofAmulfdc Montgomery was the occa- 
sion for a thorough colonization of the southern part of Pembroke 
by a body of Flemings svho about i io8 settled down as agricul- 
turists and traders, almost wholly displacing the native inhabi- 
tants. So complete indeed was Ac displacement that Flemish 
and later Enghsh became the spoken language; even the W'elsh 
place-names were superseded bynames derived from the families 
of the new settlers. It was organized, like Glamorgan, as an 
English county with a sheriff who rendered his account to the 
English exchequer. So it became known as ‘little England 
beyond Wales’. 

The family of Clare, destined to play so prominent a part in 
^Vales during the next century of its history, made its first 
appearance in the country when Gilbert, son of the founder of 
the house in England (Clare, Suffolk), replaced Cadwgan in 
XI 10 in Cardigan; a little later his brother, Walter, best known 
as the founder of Tintcm abbey, was established between die 
Wj'e and the Usk with Ae rock fortress of Chepstow as the 
centre of hb power. For the rest, Ae original conquerors or 
their descendants strengthened Aeir hold on the districts they 
had already occupied Brecknock came on the death ofBcmard 
of Neufmarche through hb daughter into the hands of Miles 
of Gloucester, Ac constable, the future earl of Hereford, while 
Glamorgan, Ac conquest ofRobert Fitz Hamon, aAer a period 
in which it was adminbtered as a wardship of Ac Crosvn, 
passed with his daughter Mabel to the favourite natural son of 
Henry I, Robert of Gloucester, Ac Aampion of lus sister’s 
rights during Ac anarAy. In these yean abo Kidivclly and 
Gower, districts into wbiA foreign influences had hitherto 
scarcely penetrated, were occupied and colonized by Norman 
lords. By the end of Henry I’s reign souA ^Valcs seemed almost 
con' cried into an Anglo-Norman province. But this was on the 
CN t of the great insurrecrion which was again to p' c Wales back 
for a time to Ae Welsh. 

Thu great revolt was spontaneous in origin and 'vas not 
caused by Ac weakness of Henry I’s successor whose claim to 
Ac Aronc was as >ct uncontest^ and whose inability to rule 
was as >et unprosc^ by experience. It was on j January 1136, 
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scarcely more than a week after Stephen’s coronation, that the 
^Velsh won their fint success in a battle near Swansea in the 
vale of Gower, when some 500 of the Anglo-Norman colonists 
were slain. The death of Richard Fitz Gilbert, svhilc riding 
through the forest in Gwent, followed by a decisive victory of 
the \Vclsh, led to the loss of Cardigan, save only the castle 
tvhicli, alone and isolated, held out for several years. The lords 
of the march failed to co-operate in the defence of their colonies ; 
the plans of Stephen for the reconquest of Cardigan miscarried, 
like his other attempts to stem the tide of revolt. As the clTort of 
the Welshmen to regain their freedom became increasingly 
more intense, so the inability of the government to cope with 
the Situation became ever more manifest, until, with the out- 
break of civil war in 1139, it became altogether impossible for 
Stephen to make any further struggle. His position here was 
hopeless, for between him and the Welsh there were the lords of 
the march who, following the example of Robert of Gloucester, 
were almost without exception partisans of the empress. I 3 y the 
end of this calamitous period of anarchy and devastating war 
the whole of south \Vates except the little Flemish colony in 
Pembroke had freed itself from its dependence on England. 

The ^Velsb were fortunate in that when this opportunity came 
to them they had leaders both in the north and in the south who 
were capable of taking full advantage of it. These were Owain 
Gwynedd and Rhys ap Grufifydd. Rhys was the grandson of 
Rhys apTcwdwr who at the ofiening of our period was virtually 
supreme in south ^Vales; he had taken the initiative in the recon- 
quest of the south during the anarchy, and had succeeded, like 
his grandfather, in cstabbshing himself as the sole ruler in 
Deheubarth. Owain had already in the lifcUme of his father, 
Gruffydd ap Cynan, proved himself an adept in the arts of 
administration and of war; he was one of those exceptional 
characters m ^VcIsh history who combined the best qualities of 
his race with a prudence, moderation, and statesmanship rarely 
to be found among his impetuous, violent, and quarrelsome 
countrymen. While the attention of the English baronage was 
engaged in avil war, he was able to extend his frontiers, the 
castles of Mold and Rhuddlan fell into hu hands, and the city 
of Chester itself seemed almost within his grasp. 

Henry II, when he came to the throne in 115}, was thus 
faced with a serious situation, with these champions of Welsh 
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nationality ruling undisturbed by internal feuds or external in- 
vaders in the south and north of the country. But at fint he was 
too preoccupied with restoring order in England and in looking 
after his continental interests to intervene in the affairs of ^Vales 
It was not till the summer of 1 157 that he was free to give them 
his attention. Giraldus Cambrensis in bis ‘Description of ^Vales’,* 
written at the end of the century, expounded the methods that 
must be employed to subdue his country. The would-be con- 
queror must be prepared for a long campaign — at least a year — 
for the natives will not risk defeat m a pitched battle but must 
be gradually worn do>vn; he must dmde their strength by 
fomenting quarrels among the native princes; he must cut off 
their supplies, for which purpose the co-operation of a fleet will 
be necessary; hnally he must have Ught-armcd troops capable of 
following the enemy into their wooded and mountainous retreats. 
The shrewdness of Gerald’s observations is proved by the fact 
that these were, in the main, the tactics adopted by Edward I 
in his conquest of the country a century later. In some particu- 
lars they were used by Henry II in bis expedition against Owain 
Gwynedd in 1 157. His plans were laid with elaborate care. As 
the campaign might be protracted, might exceed the forty days 
of feudal service, he adopted the system of engaging only a por- 
tion of the host ready to remain underarms for a longer period; 
he had a body of archers from Shropshire who could penetrate 
into the dense and hilly defiles; he had purchased the aid of 
some of the neighbouring princes in norA "Wales; and, above 
all, a fleet was brought from Pembroke to co-operate with the 
army. But, in spite of the soundness of his preparations, the 
campaign opened badly. WhJc the main army advanced from 
Chester along the coast, the Ling with the Ught-armcd troops 
made his way through the forest where he was entrapped and 
nearly lost his life;’ it was only with difficulty that he managed 
to rejoin the main body; the men with the ships met with an 
ignominious disaster when they landed for plunder in Anglesey. 

' VI 2 1 B ft 

* Thu wu th« occasion when the coiutable, Henry of Essex, was said to have 
thrown aw»y the royal itindard and fled ui panic- He was accused of it six ) can 
U<CT, m 1103, by RobertdeXfootfisrt.aitdinadud fbuehtin the lini;'s presence at 
Reading the constable was defeated. CT Uo^d, u. n Jt Salsman (Henry II, 
PP 31 f ) considers it probable that Robert de Monlfort, haling himself den/ns 
on the consiablesliip, trumped stp the char^ on the basu of a sucre ruoiuur. and 
that Henry of Lssex was really mnocaii. 
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Nevertheless both Henry and Owain realized that the con- 
tinuance of hostilities could profit them little: Henry had 
experienced reverses, Ow-atn feared an open encounter with the 
royal army wliich was still sufficiently formidable. Terms were 
therefore arranged whereby the prince of Gwynedd rendered 
homage and gave hostages; he svas also required to withdraw 
Ills frontier once more to Rhuddlan and the river Clwyd. 

Rh^T ap Gruffydd, the hero of the revolt in south Wales, pre- 
sented a more difficult problem both because ofhis unreliability 
and because of hu violent, restless energy. He would often sub- 
mit to King Henry and take the oath of fealty, but as often he 
would break his oath, rebel, and cause the king to waste his time 
in making or sending punitive expeditions against him. In 1 163 
Henry took him prisoner, and brought him back to England ; he 
was, however, soon released, and back in Wales he at once 
began to repeat his old malpractices. He overran Cardigan, and 
then joined in a general offensive movement against the Anglo- 
Norman posiuon in Wales. This revolt in 1165 was inspired by 
Owain Gwynedd who since the treaty of 1157 bad observed a 
strictly correct attitude towards his overlord It was no doubt 
the king's occupation in other affairs, and in particular his 
quarrel with Becket, that stimulated these princes to revive the 
*hvggle for independence. To meet this menace Henry collected 
a large army at Shrewsbury. The English feudal host was aug- 
mented by contingents from the king’s oveneas dominions; 
mercenaries were hired from Flanders; and a substantial force 
of light-armed troops capable of hunting the elusive ^VeIshmen 
from their mountain lairs was mobilized for service. A fleet from 
the Danes of Dublin was also engaged to co-operate with the 
land forces. Owain assembled his army, which was drawn from 
all parts of ^Valcs, at Corwen where he could bar the king’s 
advance into the interior of the country. But no action took 
place. The inclement weather, the boggy state of the moorland 
on the Berwyn slopes, and the shortage of suppbes did their work, 
and forced the English army to retire ignominiously whence it 
came. This disaster was the end of Henry’s attempt to subjugate 
the country, the ‘grave of his Welsh ambitions’.' The two 
princes were left to continue undisturbed their triumphant pro- 
gress. Owain succeeded in the north by the capture of the castles 
of Basingwerk (11G6) and BJiuddlan (1167) in carrying his 

* liofi. It. SIS. 
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boundary to the estuary of the Dee, The independence ofhis 
position, which he maintained until hu death in 1 170, is illus- 
trated by the fact that in 1 168 he tendered his help to Louis VJI 
ofFrance in his war with Henry 11 . Rb>*s for his part completed 
the conquest of Cardigan by the capture of Cardigan castle, the 
stronghold of Roger of Clare, which had previously withstood 
many attacks, but which was now at last betrayed into his hands. 

Till almost the end of the twelfth century the penonahty of 
Rhys ap GrufTydd dominates the history of U'alcs. Two facton 
contributed to enable him to maintain and increase his position 
of ascendency. These were, first, the diflicuhies which sur- 
rounded Henry II both at home and on the Continent, and, 
secondly, the conquest of Ireland, which in its initial stage was 
the achievement of the great Pembrokeshire families, Robert 
Fita Stephen and his half-brother Maurice Fitz Gerald, and of 
coune the earl of Pembroke himself, Richard of Clare, better 
known as ‘Strongbow’. Their departure across the Irish Sea 
cleared the country of Rhys’s most dangerous rivals; their suc- 
cess aroused the jealousy of the king, causing him to make a 
complete % olte-face, and to take the native prince into his close 
favour and confidence. Thu was in 1171 when Henry was him- 
self on his way to Ireland. Henceforth Rhys was the firm sup- 
porter, almost the representative of the king in Wales. He was 
secured in the possession of Cardigan and Carmarthen and 
other lands ; in 1 1 7a he was appointed 'Justice’, a title which is 
taken to imply control over the lesser princes of south Wales; he 
came to be known as the Lord Rhys (yr Arglujdd Rfyi). He was 
a great figure in bis day, received with marked respect on his 
visits to England, and ruling at home with almost vice-rcgal 
splendour m his new-built castle of Cardigan. There at Christ- 
mas 1176 was celebrated the first Ebteddfod of which there is 
certain record. Two contests were arranged, one among bards, 
the other among musidans; the prize in each case was a chair 
and rich gifts. Then, as in later times, the pre-eminence of 
the north in poetry and the south in music was rcv’caled ; for the 
victor in the musical contest was a southern ^Vdshman, in the 
bardic a native of Gwynedd. 

Henry’s confidence was not misplaced. Rhys proved his 
loyalty by signal services, he supported the king vvith a con- 
siderable force in the dangerous rebdhon of 1173-4; he con- 
trolled the lesser chieftains, wlu^ through his influence, were 
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induced to present themselves at the English court at Gloucester 
in 1175 and at O’dbrd in 1177. These councils illustrate the 
vsorking of the new policy which had been adopted m 1171 
towards Wales. It was a policy of peace, not of war: of concilia- 
tion, not of destruction of Welsh independence. Tlie king was 
content to leave the affairs of \Vales in the hands of ^Velsh 
princes provided that they remained loyal and recognized his 
suzerainty. On the whole it was a success. The country was 
relatively quiet during these later yean of Henry’s reign; the 
Welsh were not fighting against the English and not much 
among themselves. On the contrary, not a few of them employed 
their military skill to their pecuniary advantage in the service 
of the Crown, 

The church aho played its part in the development of Anglo- 
Norman influence. It was a common practice of the invaders to 
grant a portion of the occupied land to a religious house in Eng- 
land or in Normandy, wlilch would plant beside the castle wall 
a cell of its own with a prior and one or two lonely monks. 
Battle, for example, had its cell at Carmarthen, Sherborne at 
Kidwelly, and Tewkesbury at Cardiff. Sometimes they would 
found independent homes of the reformed pattern; nowhere 
outside Yorkshire was the Cistercian plantation so thorough as 
in Wales whose desolate moon and dales exactly suited the 
temperament of the early disciples of the movement and afforded 
them ample scope for their propensity for sheep-farming Tin- 
tem was the earliest (ngt) and perhaps the most well known, 
but it was ^Vh^tland built near the banks of the nver Taf which 
became the mother-house of all the subsequent Cistercian 
foundations in Wales. 

Tbe consolidation of die power of the lords marchers ivas 
further assisted by the absorption of the Welsh church in the 
ecclesiastical organization of Ei^land. By the end of Henry I’s 
reign the \Velsh dioceses were all in the hands of bishops who 
had made their profession of obedience to the archbishop of 
Canterbury. As early as 109a Hugh of Chester had forcibly 
intruded Herve, a Breton, into the see of Bangor, where he 
enjoyed a brief and harassed existence before he was driven 
forth in the wake of his patron, and it was not till some twenty 
years later (i 120), when a cerUun David, perhaps the chaplain 
of the king’s son-m-Iaw, the Emperor Henry V,' was elected to 

' SeeLli>>d,p.4S3. 
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the satisfiction of both parties, that the northern diocese finally 
became subject to the control of Canterbury. The southern 
of LlandafF and St. Davids presented less difficulty, 
thoroughness of the colonization of south \Valcs made their 
absorption in the diocesan system of England both natural and 
inevitable, the former in 1107, the latter in j 1 15 came into the 
hands of bishops who not only professed obedience to Canter- 
bury, but took an active part by their attendance at councils in 
the affairs of England.' The rcviva! of the national spirit m 
Wales which manifested itself in the reign of Stephen had its 
repercussion in the ecclesiastical sphere in an attempt to restore 
the independence of the Welsh church. It took the form of 
claiming for St. Davids the position of a metropolitan see, cut- 
ting it adrift from Canterbury. The claim, entirely groundless, 
was quashed when the matter was argued at length between 
Archbishop Theobald and Bishop Bernard of St. Davids in the 
presence of the pope Eugemus III at Meaux in ii 47 - Th® 
triumph of Canterbury seemed to be assured when, on Bcrnard’i 
death in the following year, David, son of Gerald of ^Vindsor, 
was appointed as his successor. The new bishop not only sub- 
scribed obedience to the Engbsh primate, but bound himself on 
oath not again to raise the claim of St. Davids to metropolitan 
rank. Yet the question was twice again raised, each time unsuc- 
cessfully, first on the death of David himseir and once more, 
twenty-two years later, in 1 198 when it was fiercely fought out 
over a space of five years in Wales, in England, and at Rome. 
The protagonist of the native claim was the nephew of Bishop 
David, Giraldus Cambrensis, himself tsvicc the unsuccessful 
aspirant to the bishopric. This usually vigorous, sprightly, and 
entertaining writer becomes almost tedious in the inordinate 
length of his narrative of this dreary cause and of his justifica- 
tion of his own supposed wrongs.* The ^Velsh church remained 

• The foiiith Welsh diocese, St Aiaph. wu «t thu lime in »beyance H w*» no' 
re\tved until the appointment of a bishop m 1 143 

• The theme is dealt with io (bci^seSasosscfsli/. the /ecertwei^tir, and the ^ 
juri el italu Mfnnmsu uclaut {Opfra, ed. Brewer, i, uij from these sources a c^* 
oeeted narrative has been reiideml m traodauon by Professor H E Butler, /ne 
Aulobugraphy »f CiraUui Cambrnuu (Loodtm, 1937) Ciraldus accepted his defeats 
cheerfully , in 1 1 08 he accompanied the sreh^hop of Canterbury on a lour through 
Wales with the object of inducins the Welsh to join the Crusade. See hubvely des- 
cription of the journey — The funerary of Wales* (Oferj, vij After hii second 
defeat he was recouciled with Kingjohn and his gieai etieiny. Arclibubop Hubert 
Walter, in 1204, 
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dependent on tJic primacy of Canterbury. The changes in 
ecclesiastical organization which resulted from the English 
influence inevitably broke up the national characteristics of the 
^Vchh church; the ‘das’ sj-slem by which a church was ruled by 
a community of secular canons gave place to a monastic or 
parochial organization so firmly established that it was able to 
willistand the shock of national revolts which caused the col- 
lapse of the AnglovNotman potscr in the greater part of Wales. 

Tile death of Henry 11 followed by the departure of his suc- 
cessor almost immediatdy after his coronation to the Holy Land 
was the signal for a return to the old strife and turmoil among 
the \V’clsh princes and between these and the Anglo-Norman 
settlers which Henry II’s wise policy of moderation had done 
much to allay. The Lord Rhys, regarding his loyalty as personal 
to Henry rather than to the English Croira and indignant 
because Kang Richard refused to meet hinr when he came to 
Oxford after the coronation, broke into furious revolt, and 
carried on a ruthless and successful %var with his neighbours till 
his death, at a npe age, In 1197. He was the greatest of the 
princes of south \ Vales during our period, and the man who by 
his unceasing cfTorcs and fine sense of patriotism kept ahve the 
tradition of ^Velsh independence and nationality.* His task was 
certainly facilitated by the fact that the lords of the southern 
marches had in the later years of the twelfth century been very 
much weakened by failure of heirs and by the exodus to Ireland. 
Only the Mortimers of Wigmore and the family of Braose had 
steadily increased their power.* Heiresses brought great lord- 
ships to men who had litUe direct interest in the affairs of Wales : 
in this way Count John, by his marriage with Isabel of Glou- 
cester, acquired Glamorgan, and William Marshal through the 
heiress of Richard, earl of Pembroke (Strongbow), became the 
possessor of the earldom and of the enormous, if scattered, 
estates of the family of Clare in England, Ireland, and south 
^Vales. Both were generally absentee lords, and were primarily 
interested in English politics. To John, at any rate, the chief 
value of his ^Vclsh inhentanc-e (which he retained after his 
divorce from Isabel in isoo) was that it provided him with an 

* For »n estimate of his character and actueremeDls ser Lloyd, il. 582 

• WjJliaro of Eraose was far aod away ibe Mronjest of the barons of the march 
at the close of the twelfth century; he held authoncy over Brecknock, BuJtl., 
Radnor, and Upper Gvrent. 
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almost inexhaustible supply of mercenary troops to aid him m 
his rcbelhons against his brother and in Uic troubles ofhis later 
years. That the justiciars left in charge of the kingdom during 
Richard’s absence vicrc not indifrerent to the incursions of Uie 
Welsh is demonstratively proved by the vigorous elTorts they 
made, both by land and sea, to relieve the castle of Swansea 
besieged by Rhys in the autumn of 1 192, and by the expeditions 
made by Hubert Walter in 1196 and by Geoffrey Fitz Peter 
in 1198 against Gwenwj'nwyn, who, with some success, was 
attempting to revive the power of Powys. But they were too 
occupied by tlic critical state of English politics to be able to 
deal with the problem comprehensively and effectively.* 

The period following the death of Henry 11 , which opens in 
this dark confusion, gradually clarifies and reveals the figure 
orLIy>vd>n ap lorwerth, Llywelyn the Great as he came to be 
called, rising with rapid strides to a pre-eminent position in 
Wales, first with the friendship and help ofKJngJohn and later 
joining with the barons to overthrow the king and to make what 
he can out of the civil war that ensued. Llywelyn, the grandson 
of the last great king of north ^\'a^e3, Owain Cw)’nedd, was 
born in 1173, and he first made his name by the courage and 
resource he eidubited in the great battle fought at the mouth of 
the Conway m 1194 in which his uncle David was overthrown; 
in 1199 he captured the all-important border castle of Mold; 
and w hen John came to the throne he was already well on the 
way towards making himself master of the whole of Snowdonia. 
The new king, being hiensdfa baron of the march, understood 
something of Webh politics; he realized that the surest way of 
keeping the princes weak was to foment their local feuds, a 
policy which in his dexterous hands was partially successful. 
Thus he tried to play off Gwcnwjmwyn against Llywelyn. 
Lljwel)^, however, was already loo powerful and indeed too 
shrevfd to be played with in ihb manner. Towards him, there- 
fore, the king’s attitude was conciliator)'; and the treaty of 
11 July 120! was the result. By this agreement in return for 
recognition in the lands he had acquired, Llywelyn promised 
to render fcaliy to the king. Three years later, when John had 
returned from the Contineni.theprinccofGivyncdddid homage 
and was betrothed to the king’s natural daughter, Joan (1204). 
lie was thus able to continue on lus path of success without 
' Cf D M Stniinn. pp »ia-xlv. 
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interference from England; in laoB he overran and occupied 
Powys which, on account of an act of aggression by Gwen- 
wyn\vyn, had been taken into the custody of the Crown. But 
oven this bold stroke apparently did not disturb his relations 
'vith John who continued to treat him with consideration. In 
1209 Lly\sclyn gave e%'idcnce of his loyalty by taking part with a 
following of Welshmen in the campaign against the king of the 
Scots, and he repeated lus homage, with oilier Welsh princes, at 
Woodstock in the autumn of the same year. 

Then came the rupture, sudden and unaccountable, in 1210. 
It has been suggested* that Llywelyn had involved himself in 
Ihe attempt made by William de Braosc to recover his lands, an 
attempt which led to the lattcr^s flight to France, where he died 
shortly after, and to the gruesome murder of his wife and eldest 
son at the king’s hands.* John's determination to crush Llywelyn 
and his confidence of being able to do so were no doubt 
*^cngthened by his success m Ireland in the sumrncr, and by 
his triumphal marches through south Wales both going and 
fetuming, which could not fad to impress the people of Wales 
>vith a keen sense of the royal power. In 1 2 1 1 an army, which 
yas joined by many Welsh princes of the north and Powys, 
jealous ofthepowcrofthcprinceofG%'>ynedd, was mobilized at 
Chester. Llywelyn employed the usual tactics, he and his men 
withdrew with their goods and chattels to the impenetrable 
mountains, leaving the royal army in imminent danger of 
famine. John could do nothing but retire. But his purpose was 
Unshaken. Again he advanced, this time from Oswestry, and 
this time wth success; he burnt the city ofBangor and seized its 
bishop who had defied the excommurucated king. Llywelyn was 
hard pressed and obliged to submit to humiliating terms which 
he only obtained through the intercession of his wife Joan, and 
which deprived him of the Four Cantreds west of the Conway 
besides imposing on him a heavy tribute in livestock and the 
render of hostages. This success was followed by another in the 
South. Falkes de Breaut^, who held Glamorgan for the Crown, 
Occupied the northern part of Cardigan, and built at Aberyst- 
wyth a castle from which to control the new conquest. Clearly 

’ By Lloyd. 11 631. 

* William de Br»ose had firet rremed gieat (avour from John f»nv»pr had been 
added (o hu already extensive posieuiem in laoj Hu sudden downlali m IS07, 
bke so many incidenU ofjoba'l leigQ, is itoaccountable 
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John envisaged the subjugation of Wales, a return to the posi- 
tion of a hundred year? before in the time of Henry I. But the 
^Vclsh princes, ready enough to assist the king in putting down 
Llywcl)!! of whose power they were not unnaturally jealous, 
were not prepared to stand idly by while the whole country was 
being brought under the despotic rule of the English Cro'vn. 
The erection of the castle of Aberyswyth was a mistake; it gave 
the ^Vckh a clear insight into the king’s real intentions; they 
broke into rc\olt; tliey seized and burnt the new stronghold; 
the upheaval spread and became general. Then Uywelyn 
joined and took his appropriate place as a leader of a \Vclsh 
national movement.* The elaborate plans for a campaign 
against the Welsh, which included the co-operation of the fleet,* 
in the summer of laia had to be suddenly cancelled, for John 
could no longer rely on the loyally of his barons, and he was 
made aware of a conspiracy to betray him. He could not even 
prevent the two almost impregnable castles of Rhuddlan and 
Degannv/y from falling Into the hands of LI>'svclyn. In hb 
impotent rage he set a pnee on the head of every WeUhman 
delivered to him.* A respite, however, came later in the same 
year (1213) caused by John’s submission to the pope.* It de- 
prived the revolt of its character of a holy war against an excom- 
municated king; it resulted in a truce, negotiated by the legate 
Fandulf, which, with prolongations, lasted through theyear 1 2 J4* 
But during this interval John’s position had becomedcsperale. 
His plans for the recovery of hb continental dominions had 
failed utterly at Bouvincs {July 1214); his tyrannical govern- 
ment had driven a large section of the baronage to assume a 
threatening attitude; and his attempts to conciliate the \\'clsh 
in order to gam their help in the now inevitable struggle met 
with little, if any, success. Llywclyn captured Shrewsbury; the 
‘ la ipite o( the naiional cbaraclee oT the iimirmlion. there u evidence that 
John had an abundant lupply of Welsh tolcbenmiui employ. On 8 May I2I3> 
example, thepaymentofi.aooWeWiroeoiarecoided. Rat afuor, JoAa, ed Cole, 
Dxummls il/urtraiiiv af Histoiy, Record Comniission, 1644, p 363 

* In August orders were issued Ibr ogfateen galleys to be sent by Chester along 
the coasts of the lands of Llvsvehn to destroy Uups, galleys, and small boats belong- 
ing to the enemy, and to do them as mu^ damage as possible Rat lat. Clear,. 

r A payment of 6r was made ut isre-lj to William, the man of Adam Crofc, 
who brought six amputated heads of Wehbmen who were u» the service of Cad- 
wallon to the king at Rochester Art, Afisas. ed. Cole, p 231. 

s Innocent III had in 13I3 released die Webb insurgents from their allegiance 
to the king and freed their country bon the interdict. 
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family ofBraose, who had thrir own bitter quarrel with the 
lung and were now hound to the prince of Gwynedd by a mar- 
riage tie,* took the opportunity to recover their lost lands on 
the southern march. They regained, among other strongholds, 
those of Abergavenny, Brecon, Radnor, and Builth. The one 
man who might have stayed the tide of the rebellion, ^VilJlam, 
the earl marshal, was too busily engaged in directing the critical 
affairs of the kingdom to giv-c his attention to \Valcs. A pause in 
the triumphant progress of the national movement followed on 
the general settlement cfTcctcd by the grant of the Great Charter; 
for by clause 56 it wras provided that all lands and liberties of 
which the Welsh had been deprived during John’s reign should 
be immediately restored; cases of dispute were to be determined 
by English. W’chh, or march law according to the location of 
the lands in question.* Nevertheless, as in England, it resulted 
in only a very temporary cessation of hostilities. John did not 
change his ways. \Vithin a few months the struggle began again, 
and Louis of France had been invited by the barons to come 
over and take possession of the kingdom. The reopening of the 
English civil war provided Uywelyn with the opportunity for 
his great effort in south Wales. It was one of those rare occasions 
when the ^Vclsh princes united in a common enterprise, and it 
Was an overwhelming success. The great strategical centres, 
Carmarthen, Kidwelly, and Cardigan, capitulated; by the end 
of the year 1215 the district around Pembroke alone remained 
attached to the English Crown. At Aberdovey early in the next 
year, with a statesmanship only equalled by his soldiership, 
Uywelyn partitioned the conquered lands among the pnnccs 
of the south, reserving for himself nothing. The soundness of a 
settlement of this kind can be best judged by its permanence. 
The Settlement of Aberdovey lasted with but slight modifica- 
tions through the lifetime of its creator (Llywelyn died in 
1 240) , and it was not disturbed when Llywelyn made his peace 
With the English regency. He did homage to the infant king, 
Henry HI, at a great council hdd at Worcester on 16 March 
1218 in return for confirmation in the lands he had conquered. 

* The family waj repreiented by Giles, bishop ol Hereford, and Reginald, ions 
of William who had died in eute bi France (below, p 313] Reginald marned 
Gwladus, daughter of Llywelyn 

' Two other clauses also related to the aflaus of Wales 37, to the question of 
lands seized in the lime of Henry II and Ricbard 1 , which was to stand over for the 
present, 38, to the return of IVchhliostaga. 
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(f) IRELAND 

A Story is told of how William Rufus, standing on the shores 
of Pembrokeshire and discerning Ireland in the distance, boasted 
that he would span the sea with a bridge of boats and so make 
himself master of the island.* He was given to bragging and 
there may be some foundation for the tale. But however that 
may be, in fact he made no attempt to bring Ireland under 
English rule, nor did cither ofhis two immediate successors. Yet 
the condition of the country rendered it an easy prey to the 
invader. The battle of Clontarf in 1014 had once and for all 
stemmed the tide of tlic None attack; the Ostmen, as the 
Scandinavian invaders ofireland were called, settled down as 
traden and sailors in the coastal towns they had built — Dublin, 
Waterford, kVe.’iford, Cork, and limerick — and in the districts 
immediately surrounding them. Cut the battle had at the same 
time pro\ed fatal for the prosperity of Ireland. Brian Bom, who 
by ruthless violence had established a supremacy the most com- 
plete Ireland had ever known-— he is stymied In an entry in the 
Book of Armagh as mptrator was killed in the fight. 

\Vith his death all semblance of unity was destroyed, and a 
bewildering anarchy prevailed during which the provincial 
kings fought ceaselessly among themselves, rivalling each other 
for the once honoured but now almost meaningless title of high- 
king (ord-n). These kings, *lungs with opposition’ as they were 
appropriately named by Irish contemporaries, could no longer 
rely on the loyalty or military support of their subjects whose 
only real attachment was to one or another of the numberless 
tribal lords. 

^Ve need not dwell on this sordid chapter of Irish history in 
which battles and raids, murder and mutilation were of daily 
occurrence. One incident, however, in the struggle for power 
needs to be recorded on account of its sequel. Dermot McMur- 
rough, king of Leinster, a ferocious, brutal man, ivith bound- 
less energy and boldness, in 115* abducted Dervorgil, the svife 
of Tieman O’Rourke, a rival prince in Meath. Although the 
lady soon returned to her lawful husband, the insult was never 
forgotten ; and revenge for the rape of Dervorgil was admittedly 
a primary cause of the expulsion oTDernjot fourteen years later, 

• Gir«Hu« Csmbmui*, Di natapu Dist ui', e. *5 (Optra, viii 290}. 

* C H Orpen. /r/ljib/ bRd!rrlA# Jlorauiu. 1. 30. n 2. 
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an cvcnlv^Wcli in its turn led to the intervention of the English 
in the affairs of distracted Ireland. In 1166 Rory O' Conor, who 
had thrust his way into the position of htgh-king, in alliance 
with O’Rourke made hiimclf master of Dublin, and drove 
Dermot, now deserted both by the Ostmen and by hu native 
subjects, from Leinster. On i August i iCG he set sail in search 
of English help. It was natural that be should male for Cristol, 

for between that city and the portsofsouth-castcmJrcland there 
had been for many years past a flourishing commercial intcr- 
couRc. He was probably already known to the r«ve, Robert 
Fitz Harding, who hospitably entertained him before he pro- 
ceeded thence to France in quest of the court of Henry II. 

The idea of an Irish conquest had been in Henry s mind since 
tlie very beginning oflOs reign. The project was considered at a 
council held at \Vinche$tcr at Michaelmas H 55 * and was on y 
laid aside because the Empress Matilda, who had a 
influence over her son especially in foreign policy, was opposed 
to it. Henry had, however, taken the important step of wmning 
the pope’s favour for hb proposed enterprise. John of Salisbury 
had gone to Rome on the king’s behalf, and obtained from 
Adrian IV a privilege— the famous Bull ‘Laudabiliter sane ion* 
ing the plan of conquest and also an emerald 
investiture of the right to rule over Ireland might be made . 
Thb sympathetic attitude of the papacy may be attributed to 
the grave concern with which she regarded the condition 0 t e 
nauve Irish church. The bolation of Ireland from conUnental 
revolutions, which was in part responsible for her early culture, 
her intellectual eminence in the centuries preceding the 
dinavian invasions, had also been a cause of her undoing, or 
she had remained untouched by the advance of civilization 
which was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries affecting other 
European societies. While other countries were progrcssii^, 
Ireland regressed. Religion, such as it was, W'as seated in the 


' The onpnal of the Bull ‘LaodabiUteT* •nd oTiu confimiation by Pope A1f> 
ander HI have not luwtved, and are only known to ua Uirough their inseriion b 

Giraldus Cambrensu in hi» fWrnucs (O^rra, V Sty) Although a ?r« 

controveny haa raged over these docuntenta, there u no g^ reason to twpusn 
their eenumeness For the wheje lutoect lec Orpen. op. cit. i. ch w John of Stlu- 
bury refert to the emerald nngmAfrful^gweated Webb), tv, c 4a. and he alludes to 

the special uiterest of the papacy •** the matter 'for al] islands by ancient nglit by 
virtue of the Donation of Constantiiie are said to belong to the Church of Rome . 
The date of the transaction was pnbaUy hbcbaelmas 1 155 Cl R. t. Poole, 
SMits in Chnnoloo /firtotp, J* 
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(c) IRELAND 

A story is told of how William Rufus, standing on the shores 
ofPembrokeshire and clisccming Ireland in the distance, boasted 
that he would span Uie sea svith a bridge of boats and so maVc 
himself master of the island.' He was given to bragging and 
there may be some foundation for the tale. But however that 
may be, in fact he made no attempt to bring Ireland under 
English nile, nor did eitheroflujisvoimmediatesuccessors. ^et 
the condition of the country rendered it an easy prey to the 
invader. The battle of Clontarf in 10J4 had once and for all 
stemmed the tide of tlie Norse attack; the Ostmen, as the 
Scandinavian invaders of Ireland were called, settled down as 
traders and sailors In the coastal towns they had built — Dubhn, 
\Vatcrford, ^\’ex^ord, Cork, and Limerick — and in the districts 
immediately surrounding them. But the battle had at the same 
time proved fatal for the prosperity oflreland. Brian Boru, who 
by ruthless violence had established a supremacy the most com* 
plcte Ireland had ever known — he is styled in an entry in the 
Book of Armogh as imptrattr Scotonim * — was killed in the fight. 
^Vith his death all semblance of unity was destroyed, and^ a 
bewildering anarchy prevailed during which the provincial 
kings fought ceaselessly among themselves, rivalling each other 
for the once honoured but now almost meaningless title of high- 
lung (<jrd-n). These kings, ‘kings with opposition* as they were 
appropriately named by Irish contemporaries, could no longer 
rely on the loyalty or military support of their subjects whose 
only real attachment was to one or another of the numberless 
tribal lords. 

We need not dwell on this sordid chapter of Irish history in 
which battles and raids, murder and mutilation were of daily 
occurrence. One incident, however, in the struggle for power 
needs to be recorded on account of its sequel. Dermot McMur- 
rough, king of Leinster, a ferocious, brutal man, with bound- 
less energy and boldness, m 115* abducted Dcrvorgil, the wife 
of Tiernan O’Rourke, a rival prince in Meath. Although the 
lady soon returned to her lawful husband, the insult was never 
forgotten ; and revenge for the rape of Dervorgil was admittedly 
a pnmary cause of the expulsion ofDermot fourteen years later, 

* GiraMus Cartibrensw, Dr Prmnpu /jt tlrt wfywg, Dist ui, c- 95 {Opero^ vui- 290). 

* C 11 Orpen, IreUnd vntirT t/u 30, & 2 
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an event \\hich in its turn led to the intervention of the English 
in the afTain of distracted Ireland. In 1 166 Rory O'Conor, who 
had thrust his way into the poulion of high-king, m alliance 
with O’Rourke made himself master of Dublin, and drove 
Dermot, now deserted both by the Ostmen and by his native 
subjects, from Leinster. On i August 1 166 he set sail in search 
of English help. It was natural that he should make for Bristol, 
for between that city and the ports ofsouth-eastem Ireland there 
had been for many years past a flourishing commercial inter- 
course. He was probably already known to the reeve, Robert 
Eitz Harding, who hospitably entertained him before he pro- 
ceeded thence to France in guest of the court of Henry II. 

The idea of an Irish conquest had been in Henry's mind since 
the very beginning of his reign. The project was considered at a 
council held at Winchester at Michaelmas i r 55 > was only 
laid aside because the Empress Matilda, who had a great 
influence over her son especially in foreign policy, was opposed 
to it, Henry had, however, taken the important step of winning 
the pope’s favour for his proposed enterprise. John of Salisbury 
had gone to Rome on the king’s behalf, and obtained from 
Adrian IV a privilege— the famous Bull ‘Laudabiliter’ sanction- 
ing the plan of conquest and also an emerald ring ‘by which 
investiture of the right to rule over Ireland might be made’.* 
This sympathetic attitude of the papacy may be attnbuted to 
the grave concern with which she regarded the condition of the 
naUve Irish church. The isolation of Ireland from continental 
revolutions, which was in part responsible for her early culture, 
her intellectual eminence in the centuries preceding the Scan- 
dinavian invasions, bad also been a cause of her undoing. For 
she had remained untouched by the advance of civilization 
which was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries affecting other 
European societies. ^Vh^lc other countnes were progressing, 
Ireland regressed. Religion, such as it was, was seated in the 


' The onpnU of the Bull 'LaudabiliteT' und of iW coaErmaUon by Pope Ale»- 
snder III have not nirvued. and are only known to u, llirough their insertion by 

Giraldus Cambrensis in hu fx^urnulw WeniKO V 317) Although » great 

controversy has raged over these docinsenls, there a no good reason to impugn 
their genuineness For the whole eubieet lee Orpen. op eit i, ch wJohnofSslis- 

bury refers to the emerald nng in Aleto/sgsewi fed WeW3),iv,c 4a, and he alludes to 

theipeaal interest of the papacy in the matter “Ibr »U islands by^aent nghi by 
V irtue of the Donation of Constanlsise are said to belong to the ‘^"’5 ‘ 

The date of the transaction svas prabably Michaelmas 1155 Cl R. 1 .. Poole, 
Sludut in Omiwhp and HisUij, p. 267. 
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monasteries without any central control. Organization and 
discipline were, it seems, wholly wanting; the morals of the 
clergy were little, if at all, better than those of the laity. The 
statement of St. Bernard in hislifeof Malachy, the saintly Irish 
reformer, that the sec of Armagh in the eleventh and early 
twelfth century was held by ‘hereditary succession’ and that 
eight of the holders were married men and svithout orders 
seems to be substantially true.' Tlie native marriage customs 
were strange and such as could scarcely be approved by ortho- 
dox churchmen. Some improvement had taken place when 
Lanfranc claimed for Canterbury primatial authority over the 
Irish church, a claim which was admitted by the Ostmen and 
even by some of the native princes.* Accordingly, bishops were 
appointed who, though of Irish birth, had been trained in Eng- 
lish or Norman monasteries, and carried back with them to 
Ireland tlie prevalent ideas of the church reformers. Church 
sjnods were held and in the course of the first half of the twelfth 
century the church of Ireland came to be organized on an 
episcopal basis under the primacy of Armagh, There was, how- 
ever, still much to be done, and Adrian IV no doubt saw in 
Henry ll’s projected conquest a way efbringing about a more 
drastic reform, and of attaching Ireland more closely to the 
Holy See. This connexion of the Irish church with England and 
Rome was not without its significance; for the reformed cliurch 
nearly always favoured the Norman invaders rather Uian the 
native Irish princes. 

Henry n received Dermot, when they met in Aquitaine, with 
favour; and though he was at the lime too deeply engaged in 
continental alTain and with his dispute with Becket to give his 
penonal attention to Ireland, he nevertheless secured Dennot’s 


fealty, and sent him back to England armed with letters patent 
empowering his barons to engage themselves to assist him in the 
recovery of liis lost possessions. The first to take advantage of 


this licence was Richard, earl of Stnguil and Pembroke, com- 
mon!) known as Strongbovv. lie entered into a compact by 


■ M II J Liwlot in iranilatioq (SrC.K), p 45 In a note on p. 164 «•>< 
ej.ior b»» torrpileJ ■ pedigree Diiilniunf ihe hereiiUry euccevion of ihe b“*»P* 
©e, more properly, ihe roerb of Potnek. Ttiu Ife end the ejiior’i InmeJ 
duciKio prtnnde kn excelleni deKnpuoaorUte condiuon oTthe Iruli eburth beiuf* 
(be Scenuin Inveuon 

• In 1074 ihe CHtmm of DubLa nquated Ltnfrsne to toniecrmie ibctf b*ibop. 
tkjjoet, jiuiAr tnJ p. ■ 1 J. 
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which, in return for liis help, he was to marry Dermot’s daughter 
Eva and succeed to his kingdom. Since, howc%cr, he was out oi 
favour at court, he judged it prudent to defer the Irish adventure 
Until he had Tint obtained the king's more definite permission. 
Actually, he did not set out until the summer of 1 1 70. But in the 
interval Dermot had been able to recruit two Anglo-Norman 
lords, the half-brothers Robert Fltz Stephen and Maurice Fitz 
Gerald, who had played a prominent part in Welsh politics in 
Cardigan and Pembroke, and were well practised in fighting 
with light-armed troops in dense and hilly country, just the kind 
of warfare which would be required in Ireland. Satisfied with 
these promises and encouraged by a turn of events in hU favour 
among his own people, Dermot returned to Ireland; but be was 
no sooner back than he was again attacked by his old enemies, 
and once more defeated. Tim time, however, he was not ex- 
pelled, but, after giving hostages to Rory and making reparation 
to O'Rourke for the rape of Dervorgil, he was allowed to retain 
a portion of his tribal lands. Dermot accepted this settlement 
only to give himself a breathing space, for he bad no intention 
of resting content with this shadow of his former power. He 
therefore sent urgent messages entreating hu Norman fnends 
to hasten to redeem their promises. Accordingly, on i May 
nCg, Fltz Stephen with a small tmxed force of knights and 
bght-armed ^VeIshmcn landed near Wexford. Not much was 
achieved by these first invaders; they captured Wexford which 
was banded over, as had been stipulated, to Fitz Stephen, and 
they made a couple of incursions uito Ossory. But then they fell 
out among themselves, and one of their number, Maurice of 
Prendergast, with perhaps a third of the Anglo-Norman army, 
deserted to the enemy, compromise, which ended this first 
phase of the invasion, left Leinster to Dermot who, in his turn, 
recognized the authority of Rory O’Conor as high-king. But 
peace had hardly been restored, when a fresh contingent under 
Maurice Fitz Gerald arrived at Wexford. With each addition of 
strength Dermot’s ambitions grew. He now aspired to the con- 
quest of Connaught, even to the position of high-king. He was, 
however, persuaded by his Norman allies that he could not hope 
to accomplish such aims without further reinforcements from 
across the seas. He wrote, therefore, to Strongbow, reminding 
him of his proffered help and begging him to hasten. The latter, 
taking some vague words uttered by Henry II as permission to 
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seek his fortune by Irish conquest, responded to this appeal. He 
landed near W^aterford on 23 August 1170 tvitli a force more 
adequate to the task than had hitherto been brought to Ireland, 
composed, it is said, of 200 Lnights and 1,000 Iight«anned 
troops. He was also an abler man than any of the Norman 
leaders who had preceded him. In these circumstances, as 
might have been expected, his arrival was heralded by more 
decisive successes. Waterford was immediately captured by 
assault, and within a month Dublin, which, owing to its trading 
connexions and its archiepiscopal sec, was already shaping as 
a capital city, fell into the hands of the invaders. 

Dermol McMurrough did not long survive his restoration. 
He died at Ferns, the home ofihc Leinster kings, in May 1171, 
leaving as his successor Strongbow, who, according to the 
bargain, had married his daughter Eva. But the carl’s position 
svas fraught svith difficulties. The Irish were not prepared to 
accept an alien lord as king of Leinster, and they united under 
the high'king, Rory O’Conor, to resut his pretensions. He was 
further embarrassed by the atutude which Henry II now 
adopted towards the Irish adventuren. He had become alarmed 
at their successes and ordered them to return home. Strongbow 
replied that he had gone to Ireland with the king’s licence,* and 
tactfully added that what lands he bad acquired there he would 
hold at the king's disposal. However, Henry’s action effectively 
prevented further reinforcements from coming to aid him 
against the general rising which soon began to assume dangerous 
proportions. He himself and most of the English were besieged 
in Dublin through the summer months, while Fitz Stephen was 
shut up in a fortification he had constructed of turf and stakes at 
Garrick near ^Vexford. The situation became so desperate that 
the carl e\’en offered to submit to the high-king, ‘to become his 
man and hold Leinster of him’. But his terms were refused; 
Rory would only agree to allow him the three towns of Dublin, 
NVaterford, and the negotiations were dropped. 
Dublin was saved owing to the fighting superiority of the trained 
and duaphned Normans and the superb courageorthclrlcadcn, 
mpwicularihcconstable,hKlesof Cogan. An attempt made by 
tnc Ujtmen to take the city by assault from the east was beaten 


’ Tlw licmce wu, »icord.ng u CinUu 
It wu »nei>f*rd» rrvoked, but oojy on the 
»oo Ut« to draw batk. Ortwn, L l8f, IsaC 


■ and other authcpnu’ei.actuaHjriP'm: 
eve of the earl't departure, whenil wai 
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olT wth heavy loss. Then a small band of Ihc besieged, consisting 
of only a few hundred men, sallied out and destroyed or dis- 
pened the army of the high-king, amounting to many thousands, 
>n their encampment on the banks of the LifTcy. The victory 
was complete; but it came too late to sa%e Robert Fitz Stephen 
"ho was tricked into surrender and thross-n into prison, where 
he remained until, a month or so later, he was handed over to 
Henry H and, shortly after, released. 

Strongbow by his victory at Dublin was left master of the 
important coastal tov^ms and of a considerable region of the 
interior, for some of the Leinster tribes had been induced to 
submit to his rule. His security now depended not so much on 
hostility of the Irish chids as on the actions of the king of 
England, against whose express command he had made the 
^pedliion. News now reached him that the king had deter- 
mined at a council of barons held at Argentan in July to come 
himself to Ireland, that he had in fact returned to England and 
had collected an army of 500 knights and many archers— per- 
4,000 in all, A fleet of 400 ships was assembled at Milford 
Haven to transport this formidable force and its necessary 
Equipment across the Irish sea. This was in September, not long 
^cr the collapse of the siege ofDublin. In these circumstances 
Strongbow deemed it prudent not to await his coming, but to 
go to meet him. They met probably at Newnham on the banks 
of the Severn where the army was mobilized, and there came to 
terms: the earl was compelled to cede Dublin and the adjacent 
country, Wexford, and Waterford, and all the fortresses. In 
cctum he was later cnfeofTcd with the rest of Leinster by the 
service of 100 knights. On the whole, therefore, he had come 
well out of it; his rash enterprise had been by no means 

unprofitable. 

On 17 October iiji Henry landed at Waterford with his 
imposing army. It was provisioned and equipped as if for great 
purposes. Com and beans, cheese and bacon were brought in 
abundant quantities; materiab required in field engineering, 
®''cn portable wooden towers for use m siege warfare, were 
shipped across from Bristol. Everything was prepared as though 
campaigning for a long period and on a prodigious scale was 
contemplated This, however, vras not Henry’s object. All this 
show was intended to impress the natives with a sense of his 
power. He professed to come not as their enemy but as their 
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protector, to control the activities of the high-handed Anglo- 
Norman adventurers, and to set things in order generally. He 
hoped that if he adopted tlM peaceable attitude the Irish 
chieftains would oftheir own accord submit to his overlordship; 
and he had not miscalculated. Almost immediately Dermot 
MacCarthy, king of Desmond, and O'Brien, king of Thomond, 
came to him, rendered thrir homage, and agreed to pay tribute. 
The example of these two provincial kings was soon followed 
by other princes of southern and central Ireland: only those of 
Connaught and of the extreme northern districts, Tyrone and 
Tyrconncl, held aloof.* But even these made no concerted 
attempt to check the spread of the English sovereignty. 

At Dublin, which he made his headquarters during most of 
the winter of 1171-a, and which was already destined to be the 
capital of the Anglo-Irish settlement, the king built a royal 
palace in the native style. Here he held his court and entertained 
in sumptuous splendour the Irish princes who visited him. The 
city had been seriously depleted by the recent fighting; the 
relatively few remairung Ostmen were established m a quarter 
to the north of the river, while the city proper was granted by 
charter to the men of Bristol with the liberties and free customs 
which they had at Bristol. It was not, however, by any means 
exclusively occupied by Bristol men; a roll of the citizens made 
at the close of the twelfth century show that the colonists who 
settled at Dublin came from towns widely scattered throughout 
England and Wales, and even from Scotland and France.* 

The suhmission of the Irish princes was followed by the sub- 
mission ofthc Irish church. The council of Cashel, presided over 
by Christian, buhop of lismorc and papal legate, and attended 
by the archbishops of Dublin, Cashel, andTuam, besides many 
bishops, abbots, and other dignitaries of the church, met at 
Henry’s instance in the course of the winter.* The canons which 
were then passed were designed to remove some of the more 
conspicuous irregularities of the native church and to bring it 

* Gir»ldui{ 0 ^a, V. * 79 ) lay* »h»t Rory O'Cooof of Conniught also lubmitted. 
But this I* improbable. See Orpeo. a. a&f 

* See (he Uit printed mi/utE>ri<»/mdA/iia(r^/neCTsiuRlS(>/‘/reli»id(RolbSenn), 
pp- 3 IT The document u lummanied by Orpea, L »7o f. Cork and Walerfofj 
also received the customs of Bristol during llus period Bateson, En^ flist- Rr* 
(1900I, 74- 

* The pnmatc, Gelaaiui, archbisbop of Armagh, allhough unable to appear on 
account of his great age — for he vrai nearly elghty-five — afterwards lubieribed to 
the decrees of ihe council. 
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more into line with the church in England and with Rome. It 
may be assumed that the bishops took this occasion to swear 
their fealty to Henry and to recognize him by letters 'with 
pendent seal in the form of a charter’ as lord of Ireland.* These 
letters were forthwith dispatched together svith a request for 
papal confirmation to Alexander III, who not only confirmed 
his predecessor’s privilege (the Bull ‘Laudabilitcr’) but also on 
20 September 1 172 addressed three letters, one to the king him- 
self, one to the bishops, and a third to the kings and princes of 
Ireland. They all, of course, animadvert on the ‘enormity of 
vice’, on the ‘abominable Ibulness’ of the Irish, and express the 
pope’s rejoicing that a beginning has been made in the way of 
reform and his hope that still further effort tvill be made in the 
same direction. But more rignificant is the solemn admonition 
both to the bishops and to the native pnnees to maintain their 
loyalty to King Henry. These letters in the most authoritative 
fashion pronounce the pope’s recogniuon of Henry’s title to the 
lordship of Ireland.* The leaders of the Irish church acted wisely 
in supporting the newcomen, for these were generous m their 
btntfacuons. They buiU churches and cathedrals, and they 
founded monasteries in the lands which they conquered and 
settled. Under the Norman type of practical statesmen-bishops, 
of whom John Cumin, archbishop ofDublm (itSs-iaig), was 
the first, the church's wealth was enormously increased, its 
orgamzation improved, and its association with the government 
drawn closer. 

The vrinter of 1 1 71-2 had been stormy, so stormy indeed that 
ships could not cross the Irish Sea. For many weeks Henry had 
been almost completely cut off from news of events outsidej and 
when it came at last in March it was most disquieting. The papal 
legates were in Normandy, waiting to impose the conditions 
under which Henry might ^ absolved from the charge of guilt 
in the murder of Becket; they had been there all the winter, 
were now growing impadent, and even threatening the extreme 
ngourofecclesiastical punishment if he delayed longer. In these 
circumstances the king hastened to complete his arrangements 
for the government of Ireland after his departure. Although he 

' Cnta Umnci, i 26 , Orpen, u ajB. 

' The letten, preserved in the Eledt Book the Exchequer, are printed In 
Heame't edition of the hirr Slgfrt 1 49, aod m the Fotdfra, 1 45 They are sum* 
manzed by Orpen, 1. 301. 
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had treated Sirongbow ^s^lh faimesa, e\xn with generosity, he 
did not altogether trust him. Itwasfbrthlsrcason, no doubt, that 
he set up a counterpoise to his influence by granting the king- 
dom of Meath as a fief to Hugh dc Laej’j and it was Hugh, not 
Strongbow, v.hom he left as justiciar and hU \icc-gcrcnt svhen 
he quitted the country on 17 April 1:75. 

Henry II might udi be satisfied with the results of his sU 
months’ visit; he had won the recognition ofncarly all the native 
princes without striking a blow. Nex’crtheless, Ignorant of the 
Irish character, he did not realiie that they could throw off their 
allegiance as lightly as they could give it; that an absentee 
‘htgh-Ung’ left them e\'en freer than before to indulge in theif 
ceaseless domestic feuds and their lawless hostings. He foiled 
also to sec that the establishment of Anglo-N'orman barons on a 
icmi-indcpcndcnl footing there must inevitably lead to a con- 
flict of interests. To confound Irish politics further there was 
soon to appear a third clement in the Irish population. Besides 
the native Irish, baides the Angl^Norman barons, there svere 
these ictden who took Irish wiw or adopted Irish customs and 
were rtganltd as ‘English to the Irish and Irish to the English*, 
and bewme in fact llthmis iftit Jlibmiertt. These Angl>Iris!i 
were in time to prove an endless source of trouble to future 
gmemon of Ireland.' The Irish problem dates from 1172. 

Sirongbow and de Lacy were both soon recalled to help In 
the suppression of the great rex-olt which broke out in it 73. The 
earl’s io)*al service in Normandy was aflerwards duly recogniied 
by the king; and when he returned to Ireland in August 1173 
he went back as go\ emor, and with the town of W’cxfoiri and the 
castle of Wicklow added to his lordsliip ofLeinster, where, osring 
to hit statesmanlike qualiiics, lie was able to maintain peace and 
some sort of order among hit English and Irish tubjecu. Else- 
where hispenod of rule, w hich lasted till his death in the summer 
of 1176, was, like most of Irish hbtoiy, turbuIenL The natiie 
Irish were anakrustoregamwhai they had lost, while the Anglo- 
Norman settlers were ambitious to acquire more. Treacher)* and 
murder were of common ©ccurrentc; ias*age attacks were 
answered by no leu us-age reprisals. ’The principal fighting was 
for the posieuion of Limerick which svaj captured, baiegetl. 
relieved, and at lait abandoned by Ra)-mond !e Croi of the 
family of Carew, a genera! of some brilhance and great daring 
* t. rp.93.9v 
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who inspired the complete confidence ofhis troops. It was not, 
however, till some twenty years later that Umenck finally sue* 
cumbed to English conquest. 

A nesv figure, destined to play a great part in Irish history, 
now appeared on the scene— John de Courcy. Thb adventurous 
soldier, a member of a Norman family settled in Somerset, came 
over with William Fitz Audclin who had been sent as governor 
to Ireland on the death of Strongbow. Discouraged by Fitz 
Audelin’s aimless and obstructive policy, de Courcy determined 
to seek his fortune in a new field. The conquest of Ulster, 
achieved with almost incredible rapidity and success, is perhaps 
the most amazing episode in the history of the occupation. Con- 
temporaries describe him as a hero of epic; tall and fair, brave 
and impetuous, he fought rather like a private soldier than as a 
commander, lopping off the heads and arms of the natives with 
the stroke ofhis sword. \Vith a mere handful of men he set out 
from Dublin early in 1177; m February he captured the city of 
Downpatrick; and from this centre, after a senes of battles 
generally fought against enormous odds, he gradually pene- 
trated and became master of the whole eastern part of the pro- 
vince. In afrer years (1 185) whenhe became justiciar he played 
a part m the general politics of Ireland, particularly in the 
feuds which incessantly rent the kingdom of Connaught; but 
it was as the conqueror of Ulster that he will always be remem- 
bered. Indeed, it has been said that the prosperity of eastern 
Ulster dates from his time.' He may have ruled it too indepen- 
dently, he may even, as has been said, have refused to do homage 
for it. Be that as it may, he incurred the displeasure of King 
John and the jealousy ofhis powerful neighbours, the de Lacys 
of Meath. Arrested, released, defeated and captured in battle by 
Hugh de Lacy the younger, he was finally (May 1205) 
planted by his captor in the lordship of Ulster. Although he was 
subsequently reconciled with the king and lived on till about 
1219, he never regained his Irish lands or his influence in the 
affairs of Ireland. 

In 1175, by the treaty of Windsor, Henry II had recognized 
Rory O’Conor as High-king on a tributary basis over those dis- 
tricts of Ireland where the Anglo-Norman rule did not as yet 
extend. But the plan was quite unsvorkable: Rory could scarcely 
exact obedience from his own subject-chieftains m Connaught, 

» On>cn,iut 44 
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let alone those of Ulster or Munster; and the pact was com- 
pletely ignored when, at the council held at Oxford in May 
1177, a new scheme Ibr the administration of Ireland was de- 
vised. The Idng then determined that Ireland should be a pro- 
vision for his youngest, his landless son John. For the present, 
hovtcver, until he was of maturer years (he was now but ten), 
he was to enjoy only the title of dominus Hibtrniae, and the actual 
work of government 'vas entrusted to a viceroy in the person of 
Hugh dc Lacy. Hugh was a good administrator, and he soon 
succeeded in establishing order out of chaos in his own lordship 
of Meath. Following the example of Strongbow, he married in 
1180 an Irishwoman, the daughter of Rory O’Conor. By his 
marriage, by his moderation and justice, he won the sympathy 
of the natives who submitted cheerfully to the change of rulers. 
During his period of office as viceroy there was one notable 
extension of Engluh inffucnce. In 1177 the kingdom of Cork 
had been granted jointly to Robert Fita Stephen and Males 
of Cogan for the service of sixty knights. These two experienced 
campaigners proceeded forthwith to take possession of their 
lief. They met with success and prospered; and although a 
massacre of several of the leaders, including Miles himself, 
and a general rising of the natives in 1182 threatened to 
extenninate the English colony, rebef came and the danger 
passed. Henry II, however, always mistrusted deLacy; after his 
marriage with the daughter of the high-king he even suspected 
him of aiming at the throne of Ireland. The suspicion was 
groundless; nevertheless he was deprived of the custody of 
Dublin in 1181, and though reinstated a year after he was 
finally superseded 10 1 184. Two years later he met with the fate 
which carried off so many Irish leaders: he was assassinated. 

In 1185 John was deemed by his indulgent father to be 
sufficiently mature to visit his Insh lordship. He set sail from 
Milford Haven and landed at Waterford on 25 April. The eight 
months which he spent in the island were disastrous alike to the 
Anglo-Norman settleis and to the native Irish. He displayed at 
once his inexperience as an admirustratorandas asoldicr. Gerald 
of ^Valcs, who was in Ireland at the lime, docs not stint hb 
language in his general condemnation of the conduct of the 
court of insolent and irresponsible youths, ofjohn’s reckless db- 
regard of the counsel of men experienced m the affairs of Ire- 
land, and of the dire coTuequenccs of such behaviour. From the 
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first moment of his arrival the prince aroused the hostility of the 
Irish chiefs. He treated those who came to welcome him and 
show him obedience with levity and contempt; his indis- 
criminate grants to favourites caused jealousy and discontent, 
his tactlessness almost had the effect of uniting the three native 
kings, Donnell O’Brien of Thomond, Dermot McCarthy of 
Desmond, and Rory O’Conor of Connaught, who were usually 
at feud with each other, in a bond of amity to recover their 
liberties; they at least withheld their homage. It was well for 
Ireland tliat before the end of the year the king realized his 
mistake, recalled John and his unruly compamons, and en- 
trusted the adminUtraUon to John de Courcy, who was well 
Versed in all the difiicuU problems which the occupation of Ire- 
land presented. 

By a curious fatality many of the leading spirits m the Irish 
venture were cut olT m the pnmc of life, often leaving minors, 
heiresses, or indirect descendanu to succeed them. This circum- 
stance tended to make for an unsettled condition, for the great 
fiefs were taken into the hands of the Crown and admimstered 
by royal agents who were perhaps ignorant of the ways of the 
Irish. Thus Sirongbow, Hugh de Lacy the elder, Robert Fitz 
Stephen, Mauiice Fiu Ge^d, Miles of Cogan, Raymond le 
Cros were all dead within twenty years of the fint landing, 
Their place >vas taken by a new generation, most of whom bad 
come over in the entourage of John; prominent among them 
were Philip of \Vorccster, sent out in z 184 to supersede de Lacy 
as governor and to prepare for John’s visit in the following 
year, Theobald Walter, John’s butler {pinctma), brother of 
Hubert Walter and head of the ramily of Butler of Ormond, and 
William de Burgh, brother of Hubert de Burgh, and ancestor of 
the Burkes of Ulster, Connaught, and Munster. 

Death had also removed some of the native kings who had 
played leading parts in the first years of the conquest. Rory 
O’Conor, the last high-king of Ireland, had lost all semblance 
of power before he died in 1198, and Donnell O’Brien, king of 
Thomond, who by keepuig on fncndly terms with the Anglo- 
Normans had managed to maintain his independence, died in 
1195. Disputed successions and a fierce feud between the 
O’Conors and the O’Briens seriously weakened the position of 
the Irish in Connaught and Munster, and opened the way for a 
further advance of the English conquerors. This advance was 
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chiefly due to the energy and enterprise of \VillIam de Burgh, 
who had married, shortly before, thcdaughtcrofDonncIl O’Brien 
and now succeeded in bringing most of his land, representing 
the modem counties of Limerick and Tipperary, imder English 
rule. He then intervened with success in the turbulent state of 
affairs which then prevailed in Connaught, and carried English 
influence north of the Shannon. But the capriciousness of King 
John and the jealousy of his justidar, Meilcr Fitz Henry, com- 
bined to work his ruin. Limerick had long before, in 1 1 77, been 
granted to Philip de Braose who had failed to conquer it; the 
grant was renewed in laoi at the price of 5, 000 marks in favour 
of his nephew, ^Villiam de Braose, who at this time enjoyed the 
special confidence and friendship of the king. Thus in Limerick 
de Burgh was reduced to the position of a sub-tenant; in Con- 
naught he was supeneded by a native prince (1204). Although 
he later recovered some of his lost lands, he never again exer- 
cised an influence in the affain of Ireland. 

The tame jealous attitude, which King John adopted towards 
the great barons and which led to the downfall of de Burgh, also 
frustrated the activities of the greatest and most loyal of the men 
whose fortunes were linked wish Ireland — William Marshal, 
earl of Pembroke. He had inherited the lordship of Leinster by 
his marriage with Isabel, the daughter and heiress of Strongbow, 
as early as ItSg, but during Richard’s ttign he was too busily 
engaged in the Norman wan personally to take charge of his 
Irish interests. It was not, in fact, until aficr the loss ofNormandy 
that he bad the leisure to tom hb attention to Ireland ; and then 
he was thwarted at every point by the master he always served 
with chivalrous, almost quixotic, fidelity. Repeatedly the king 
forbade him to visit ids inheritance. But at last, in spite of the 
ling, he went, and from 1207 to 1213 he was the foremost figure 
in Ireland. Although hampered by the obstructiveness of the 
justiciar, Meiler Fitz Henry (who was removed from hb office 
in 1208), and the suspicious jealousy of the king, by his organiz- 
ing ability, hb power of statecraft, and hb remarkable integrity 
of character, he succeeded in establishing in Leinster a condi- 
tion of law and order such as had never been previously known. 

During the years 1209 to i2it King John devoted his atten- 
tion to the afiain of the Celtic fringe. In the former year he had 
brought tV'illiam the Lion of Scotland triumphantly to sub- 
mission', in lati he forced Llywdyn to come to terms; in the 
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interval, in tsio,hc made his second visit to Ireland. The reason 
he alleged for it was that William de Braose, a former favourite 
but now a declared traitor, had Bed there ivith his family and 
had been sheltered by William Marshal and the de Lacys, 
Walter and Hugh, respectively loids of Meath and Ulster. But 
he no doubt welcomed the opportunity thus olTcred to increase 
the power of the Crown and to diminish that of his too inde- 
pendent feudatories. On ao June he landed near Waterford 
with an imposing army, and in the course of the summer he 
travened the whole of eastern Ireland, receiving as he went, with 
marked favour, the native princes. These in their turn readily 
assisted him in rounding up his enemies m the great Ulster 
fortress of Carrickfergus. Hugh de Lacy escaped and fled the 
country, and so too did William de Braose; but the latter’s wife 
2nd son were captured, and their death from starvation at 
Windsor Castle is one of the grimmest examples of the king’s 
merciless love of cruelty. His victory was followed by heavy 
reprisals; the lands of many of the barons of Meath and Ulster 
were confiscated, and either restored for ransom and hostages or 
granted anew to his ovvn adherents. 

By the end of August John was back in England, having more 
than achieved the objects he bad set out to accomplish during 
bis nine weeks’ stay: he had undermined the power of the great 
Anglo-Norman barons and he had enormously enhanced the 
royal authority. A strong stone castle arose in Dublin (it was 
completed by 1215) as the seat and symbol of royal power. John 
was ‘lord of Ireland’ in a very real sense at least in the parts cast 
and south of the rivers Bann and Shannon. *1116 baronial 
justiciars were replaced by churchmen who had no axe of their 
Own to grind: first by John de Gray, bishop of Norwich, and 
then, in 1213, by Henry, archbuhop of Dublin. The statement 
of the English chronicler, Roger ofWendovcr, that John ’estab- 
lished there the laws and customs of England, appointing 
sheriffs and other officers to administer justice to the people of 
that kingdom according to English laws’ although not a sudden 
consequence of the expedition of 1210, as the writer implies, 
seems to be substantially trucof the settled districts. A beginning 
had been made m the time of Henry II; then in 1204 the king 
authorized the use of the wnt of right and of the possessory 
assizes of mort d ancestor and novel disseisin; In 1207 an Irish 
coinage was issued bearingthesymbolofthe harp. In 12 to John 
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extended these administrative de\elopnicnt5 and took measures 

to ensure that they were enforced. 

The conquest bad been achieved by the superior discipline, 
superior weapons, and superior tactics of the Anglo-Norman 
armies. Even a smail force of trained knights and archers could 
usually get the better of a muldtude of ill-armed and ill-disci- 
plined Irishmen, however courageous they might be. To secure 
the occupied territory, castles of a simple but effective pattern 
sprang up in the trail of the conquerors. The ‘motes’ or im- 
provised fortresses, like those which mark the footsteps of 
IVilliam the Conqueror in England, consisted of a mound of 
earth sunounded by a ditch and enclosure (bailey) and sur- 
mounted perhaps by wooden defences; they were admirably 
suited to the purpose, being quickly erected by unskilled labour 
with materials ready to hand and afforded protection to small 
bodies of men against sudden assaults of the hostile inhabitants.' 
The land thus gained was gradually feudabzed on English Lines, 
parcelled out into hefs of five, tea, or twenty knights, among 
those who had taken part in the conquest* There was, however, 
no wholesale eviction of the Irish peasantry. The colonists were 
not numerous; they required labour to cultivate their lands. So 
the natives remained for the most part undisturbed to work the 
hclds under the improved methods of agriculture which the 
ncw-comen introduced and without, as brfore, the ever-present 
fear of cattle-steahng by their marauding neighboun. There 
was, too, a marked advance in urban development. Not only 
did the old coastal towns of the Ostmen receive a fresh stimulus 
from royal charters and trading connexions which resulted from 
the English conquest, but also in the interior of Ireland litde 
towns grew up under the shelter of castles, and came to share 
in the new commercial prosperity. 

WTien England was seething with rebellion, Ireland was at 
peace. In part this may be attributed to the statesmanship and 
organizing ability of the later viceroys and still more to the 
sterling character and patient work of the greatest of the Irish 
feudatories, kVilIIam Marshal. But something is due to the king 
himself who cared for Ireland and had a deliberate policy for 

’ Orpen, L 340, 342, n. 1, and for the diitnbutioa of iheae outla tee the map at 
the end of vol it, 

* A detaDed and very interetTin^ aceouot c( the ixibuifeudatioti of Leinster and 
h(eathi 9 givenmthe 5 ^^£>erTnc(ec^<ht£ar{{ed Orpen}, pp 333-31. 
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governing it. The native princes acquiesced almost contentedly 
in the rule of foreigncn; the Anglo-Norman barons, in spite of 
the capricious and arbitrary treatment they often had to put up 
with, were among the most loyal of the king’s subjects during 
the last and most critical yean of his reign. In 1212 twenty, 
seven of them headed by Wiliam Kfatshal declared in writing 
that they were ‘prepared to live or die with the king and that 
till the last they would faithfully and irtseparably adhere to 
him’;' and when in the next year John held a muster of his 
forces against the threat of invasion from France at Barham 
Dosvn near Canterbury, John de Gray, the justiciar, and the 
Marshal paraded with 500 knights (practically the whole 
knights' service due from Ireland) besides many other hone- 
men. Such unswerving, disinterested, and spontaneous loyalty 
is significant evidence of the general cfTcctivcness of John’s 
policy in his relations with hu Insh lordship.* The two-thirds of 
Ireland over which the English rule extended was the ‘land of 
peace* 5 what remained to the Irish was *the land of war’. The 
Norman genius Ibr administration left its mark on Ireland as it 
had on England; and the promising beginnings of a settled state 
did not die with John. It survived for a century until Edward 
Bruce with his army, flushed with his victory at Bannockburn, 
entered Ireland and began the process of dismtegration which 
reduced most of the country once more to chaotic independence. 

■ The documeni ii summarised in CelaJjr v/Dtcumtnti- Inland, lifi-ltsr, lus, 
410 . 

• Cf Curtis, pp M7riOrpen,U $191, ules a Ins favourable view of John's 
government of Ireland He takes, however, • very favourable view orthe general 
effects of the occupation See parbcularijr hu article The Effects of Norman Rule in 
Ireland iiC9'i333' in the dwriranNu/ Am xix (1914), 343 
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THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE 

1154-1189 

H enry ii was an international figure on the European 
stage; a ruler of a large composite slate stretching from 
Scotland to the Pyrenees, a domim’on comparable in 
extent, and indeed in the looseness of the bonds which united 
the component parts, only to the Holy Roman Empire. The 
continental lands of the ‘Angevin Empire’ as it is commonly, or 
the ‘Norman Empire’ as perhaps it should be more properly 
termed,* had been acquired by inheritance or marriage before 
Henry became king of England. Normandy he inherited from 
his mother; Anjou, Maine, and Tourainc from his father; and 
Aquitaine, Poitou, and Auvergne came to him with his wife, 
Eleanor. Tours, which bad been wrested from the house of 
Blois more than a century earlier by Geoffrey Martel, was of 
great strategic importance, the ‘key to the Angevin Empire’ as 
it has been described;* for it controlled the communications of 
northern and western France, and gave something of cohesion 
to the continental territories. But the real tie which bound them 
together was Henry II himself, to whom they all owed allegiance. 
Regarded from a modem standpoint, an oath of fealty seems 
but a slender bondofuMon;butm the middle ages government 
was still essentially personal, radiating from the king and his 
household wherever they might happen to be at any particular 
moment, whether in England or Normandy, Anjou or Aqui- 
taine. And Henry was ubiquitous; his rapidity of movement 
astonished the king of France; ‘nowin Ireland, now in England, 
now in Normandy, he must fly rather than travel by horse or 
ship’ he exclaimed on one of Henry’s sudden appearances.* 

He was certainly a remarkable character. \Vhen he was 
crowned king of England on 19 December 1154 be was in the 
prime of life (twenty-one years old) and already much e.x- 
perienced in the affairs of the world. From contemporaries who 

> Kasims, fi'mians u> Eunp/en p 85 Dermot XfcMurrough in address- 

ing Henry II tpeals of les baruns de tua Empire’. Sang ef Drmot (cd Oipen], 
t. 283. 

* Tovnc\.tylMt»/f<’BrmanJ^,p 14 , Haskuis, <>p cil.p 83 
* Ralph dc Diceto (ed. Scubbt), i. 351. 
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knew him well we arc able to gather a tolerably clear idea of 
Im personality.' Of medium haght and stocky build, with a 
tendency to corpulence (which he kept m check by assiduous 
exercise) he gave the Impression of a figure moulded for strength. 
He had, like many of his family, reddish hair, which he kept 
close cropped, a freckled face, and keen grey eyes which became 
fiery and bloodshot when he M*as seized, as he often was, by a 
fit of passionate and ungovernable rage. He neither courted nor 
acquired popularity. Indeed, many contemporaries gave him a 
very bad character, hardly better than was accorded to his 
youngest son who is often (though perhaps unwarrantably) 
regarded as the most evil king that ever sat upon the English 
throne. Gerald of \Vales and Ralph Niger indulge in violent 
invectives on the subject of his oppression, his injustice, hb 
immorality, his perfidy; the author of the ‘Vision of the Monk 
of Eynsham’ pictured him suffering the worst torments of hell 
as a punishment for his sins and vnees. Such accusations were, 
of coune, commonly levelled against men m high positions. A 
more convincing indication of hu unpopularity is supplied by 
an incident recorded in one of Henry’s own charters: he tells 
how at Bedford castle Ralph de Albini gratuitously hurled a 
stone at him ' It is said that he cared bttlc for appearances or 
for the good things of life; that his clothes and food were of the 
plainest: heb even accused ofpanlmony. Nevertheless, judging 
by his bills for rich furs and silken robes, for plate and jewels, 
and for huge quantities of wine we may infer that he was not 
altogether averse to the enjoyment of regal splendour.* Essen- 
tially a man of action, he was never idle: his restless energy b 
perhaps his most marked characteristic. He was impatient of 
doing nothing; even in church he would while away the time 
drawing pictures or chattering in wluspcrs to his courtiers. He 
never sat down, it was said, except when he was nding or eating, 
but would pass the day from dawn to dusk in the saddle, indulg- 
ing his ‘immoderate’ fondness for hunting. Such statements, 
however, give an exaggerated idea of his addiction to an out- 
door life. Certainly he preferred, if it oiuld be arranged, to do 

* Cu’aldui Cambreruu, /«ifr«rti»w (O^jrg, viu), pp aisff. Walter 

Map,D(Au£uCiineliu>n,priinin,PeterofBI<Mi,^ Lev,, m Migne, vol 107. 

* Oiria Regu Relli, iv. 270. Tor this ofi^nce Ralph rorfeited the village of 
Didcot. 

* See, Tor example Pj/h Roll *3 flat If, pp 198, 201, where lome ^ 
accounted for dothea. (Cf. Rousd’i Introdiuljoii, p. xxv ) 
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his work in good hunting country, to hold his councils at his 
forest seats, such as Qarendon or Woodstock, and he took 
advantage of any opportunity that presented itself to exercise 
his favourite pastimes, ‘liawking*, for example, ‘along every 
river and stream’ as he proceeded on his way to attend the 
council of Northampton in 1164.* But he never neglected the 
business of state. Moreover, he had other ways than sport to 
employ his leisure: he had the taste for literature of a well- 
educated man, he was an accomplished linguist, and he enjoyed 
the society of wits and scholan. *As often as he can get breathing- 
time amid his business cares’, Peter of Blois wrote to his fnend 
the archbishop of Palermo, ‘he occupies himself with private 
reading, or takes pains in working out some knotty question 
among his clerks.’* Though a very competent soldier, he had no 
love of war for its own sake, and would never embark on it if he 
could reach his end by other means. His natural abilities, his 
immense capacity for work, hu sound business instinct, his 
accessibility combined with an easy faculty for remembering 
facts and faces, all contributed to make him a statesman and 
diplomat of the hrst rank. 

The problems raised by his contmental dominions, their con* 
soUdation, their government and administration, were to absorb 
by far the greater part of Henry’s reign. But before he could 
safely enter upon an active European policy, he had to make 
himself secure of England ; for England had for him an impor- 
tance quite Incommensurate with its size, owing to the fact that 
it alone provided him with a crown which raised him equal in 
rank to the suzerain of his other lands, the king of France. To 
deliver the country from the tyranny of barons, and from the 
instruments of their tyranny, mercenary troops and unlicensed 
castles, was therefore the fint object of his policy. The work was 
begun immediately after the coronation at the Christmas court 
at Bermondsey priory, where instructions were bsued for the 
expulsion of the Flemings, for the destruction of such of the 
adulterine castles as still remained standing, and for the resump- 
tion of the royal castlesandtbcaUenatcdCrosvn lands. In carry- 
ing out these measures he was seldom vindictive. William of 
Ypres, Stephen's chief military commander, was permitted to 
retain lits Kentish estates, which were worth more than ,^450 in 

‘ Till MeUruUfif IfutnjrfTTiomas Becket, ax 30 

* Quoted by Stubbt.Cntu»rMA2<dlcw/AniMoJ>rn//ue(iQr,p. 137. 
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annual value, till 1157;' other Fleimngs were allowed to join 
their compatriots in their settlement in Pembrokeshire; but the 
remainder disappeared ‘as phantoms vanish'. Further, in the 
sclecdon of h'S ministers he did not confine his choice to men of 
his osvn party in the civil war. Nigel, bishop ofEIy, who returned 
to bis old office of treasurer, and Thomas Becket, who became 
chancellor in January 1 155, bad always supported the Angevin 
cause; but his two justidars, Robert, carl of Leicester, and 
Richard de Lucy, had been loyal servants of Stephen, the one 
for most, the other for the whole of the reign. The process of 
recovery was also facilitated by the removal by death or other 
causes of several of the leading figures of the anarchy; no less 
than six of the earls created during that period died between 
1153 and 1155;* Henry, bishop of Winchester, withdrew for a 
time to Cluny, and his numerous castles were demolished.’ Most 
of the survivors, tired of war and plundering, willingly co- 
operated in the restoration of peace. Few resisted, but jncflcc- 
tivcly: William of Aumale submitted at York and surrendered 
his stronghold of Scarborough; Wiliam Peverel fled when the 
king approached Nottingham, and spent the rest of liis life in 
a monastery: l^oger of Hereford gelded to the persuasions of 
Gilbert Fohot and made his peace by the surrender of his 
castles of Hereford and Gloucester. Only Hugh Mortimer on 
the Welsh march put up any fight; he fortified his castles at 
Bridgnorth, \Vigmore, and acobury; but one after another they 
fell, and he too submitted (July 1155). 

The task of re-establishing order had been so thoroughly done 
that the country remained undisturbed by wars and rebellions 
(except in Wales where disorders necessitated two campaigns in 
1157 and 1165) until the great rising of H73. Henry was there- 
fore at hberty to give most of his attention to the affairs of the 
Continent. ^Ve have already noticed that the difficulty of 
governing these wide domiiuom was the lack of cohesion; there 
was no organized form of government, no common system of 
justice or finance; all depended on the skill and strength of the 
ruler. There was, however, an administrative link common to 
England and all the French possessions ahke: the king’s orders 
and instructions emanated from the same secretarial office. 

* Round, dt MojtdmlU, p 275 • English Ftvdjlwn^ p 226 n. 

* Wmchnier, FambAiD, Waliliaia, Downion, and Tnunton, .4m Motu 
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There was a single chancery for all the king’s dominions con- 
trolled by a single chancellor who, with his staff of clcrb, 
followed the court from place to place in its incessant perambula- 
tions.The clear, concuc, busincsslikesvritofHenryirs chancery, 
drafted in the same formulae, could be understood everywhere, 
and gave some conformity to the mode of government. More- 
over, if there was little to bind together this heterogeneous 
group of states which comprised the Angevin empire, there was, 
on the other hand, little or nothing to attach them more 
naturally to any other power. There was no French nation in 
the twelfth century; no feeling of patnotism or loyalty which 
impelled them to the king of France as to their natural ruler. 
It was, as has been said, ’little harder to rule these diverse lands 
from I/indon or Rouen than from Paris’.' But the task would 
be easier if the frontiers were stronger. Consolidation was the 
fint object of Henry’s continental policy, the rounding off of 
his daminions by the acquisition of important neighbouring 
territories— the Vexin, Brittany, and Toulouse. By 1173 he was 
the overlord of all three. 

^Vhen in 1 1 44 Henry’s father Geoffrey had gained possession 
of Normandy he had obtained the king of France’s recognition 
of his conquest by the sacrifice of Gisors, the castle of which 
commanded the Norman Vexin; when in 1151 Louis put for- 
ward his brother-in-law, Eustace, Stephen’s eldest son, as a 
rival to Henry in Normandy, peace was only obtained at the 
price of the whole Vcidn. It was recovered not by war but by a 
marriage treaty; it formed the dowry of the infant pnneess 
Margaret, who was betrothed in 1158 to the king's eldest 
surviving son, Henry. The preliminary negotiations were con- 
ducted by the chancellor Becket who visited the French court at 
Paris in the summer. The state entry of Becket into the French 
capital (described in detail by his biographer)* with his army of 
flunkeys and squires, his trail of wagons and pack-horses richly 
caparisoned and mounted with monkeys, with his loads of beer 
and chests of gold to put the French in a good humour, pre- 
sented a curious contrast udth the later arrival of the unpreten- 
tious king, and must have caused some wonder in the minds of 
the inhabitants at the strangeness of a court where the normal 

' Haskint, op. cn , p 68 On Ihe imperial character of Rouen $ee the verse* 
quoted by Haskins, //omen Iitslittmoiu, p. 14}, n 7a. 

‘ fita Stephen in MaltnaU, ui 39-31. 
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habits of master and servant seemed to have been reversed. The 
marriage treaty was duly agreed upon, and the princess was 
handed over to Henry’s guar^anship.* Since, however, she was 
but a few months old and the prince not yet four, there seemed 
to Louis to be no prospect of his being called upon for some 
years to come to yield up the Vexin, which, pending the 
marriage, was held in the ctutody of three Templars as trustees. 
But Henry regarded the tender ages of the pair as but a trifling 
inconvenience, by no means a serious obstacle to stand in the 
way of the object of his ambition. So, two years later, 2 Novem- 
ber 1160, to the dismay and fury of Louis, the infants were 
married in the presence of two cai^nal legates,* and the Vexin 
once more became a part of the dominions of the king of England. 

Louis VII was loo simple a character to treat successfully 
with so skilful a diplomat as Henry II.* He had allowed himself 
to be duped in the matter of the Vexin, and by another blunder 
he prepared the way for Henry’s acquisition of Brittany. This 
question, which also came under discussion at the interviews 
between the two kings in the eventful year 1158, was, in its 
initial stages, bound up with the career of Henry’s refractory 
brother, Geoffrey. The circumstances were these: Count Geof- 
frey, the father, considering bb elder son sufficiently well pro- 
vided for by hb mother’s inheritance ofEngland and Normandy, 
bequeathed hb own possessions, Anjou and Maine, to hb 
younger son Geoffrey. Henry, as we should expect, objected to 
ihb partitioning, and, in 1 156, defeated hb brother, who at- 
tempted to carry out the will, and forced him to renounce his 
claim in return for a single castle — Loudun — and a money 
pension. At thb moment, however, an opportunity presented 
Itself of accommodating GeolTrey with land and of keeping him 
out of harm’s way in Brittany. Thb province, since the death of 
Conan III in 1148, had been disputed by rival claimants. In 
1156 the people of Nantes and lower Brittany, dbearding both 
aspirants, chose Geoffrey as their count. On his death, two years 

■ There were two nieetuigt, Cnt on the Epte near Cisort, and afterwards at 
Paru. Thecondjuonilbr the handing over the Vexin, which was locate place [n 
1 164 unless the pair were rsiamed earSer with the coiueni of Che church, were 
contained in the peace made betwe en Hesr/ and Louis in May 1 1 So. Delisle' 
Berger, Kennlda 

* The )>gaia* sasetion was Henry’s rewanJ Sor retxrgnieiag AJezaoder SIS as 
pope. Below, p. 528. 

a Louis nr aimu simflm (Gerrase ofOuiterbury, L 16S}. 
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later, Henry quietly stepped in as his brother’s heir. This 
arrangement, in which Louis willingly concurred, gave Henry 
a solid foothold in that county which the Norman dukes had 
alwap coveted, but where they had never succeeded m gaining 
more than a shadowy ovcrlordship. It was, as Gervase of Canter* 
bury noted, the first step in the conquest of Brittany.' It was also 
of particular value to the ruler of Anjou by reason of its geo- 
graphical position; it gave him the command of the mouth of 
the Loire. The final subjection of Brittany was, like that of the 
Vexin, the result of a marriage. The heir of its duke, Conan IV, 
carl of Richmond, was a daughter, named Constance, whose 
hand was secured for the third of Henry’s sons, Geoffrey. The 
Breton barons resisted; they dung tenaciously to their inde- 
pendence; they hated Norman domination. But their opposition 
was crushed in three campaigns (ti66, 1167, ii66);and they 
were forced in it6g to do homage to Geoffrey as the heir to the 
duchy. Two years later, on the death of Conan, the succession 
took effect. 

The acquisition of the duchy of Aquitaine had brought 
Henry into contact with other powen than France • his territory 
on the south bordered on Navarre and Aragon; at its eastern 
extremity it approached the boundaries of the empire; and m 
between, on the south-east, lay the large and almost inde- 
pendent county of Toulouse, which Henry claimed, on rather 
slender grounds, as part of hb wife’s inheritance. To make good 
his claim, however, was a more senous undertaking than the 
subjection cither of the Vexin or of Brittany; very elaborate 
preparations were accordingly made for its conquest. First he 
secured a useful ally in the district, Raymond Bcrengar, count 
of Barcelona, regent for hb wife, the queen of Aragon, ahd 
arranged for the betrothal of the count’s daughter with his 
second son Richard, whom he already designed — though the 
boy was not yet two years old — as the future duke of Aquitaifte. 
He next raised a strong army. The lay baronage from all his 
dominions was summoned to serve in person ; some brought with 
them their contingents of knights, others instead paid a scutage 
of two marks on the fee. From the church the king exacted not 
only the normal scutage payable by the under-tenants, but also 
very high arbitrary ‘gifts’ {dona) from the tenants-in-chief them- 
selves, a grievance which they wire not soon to forget. With the 
' Ofaa, i, i£fi. 
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proceeds and svilh further taxation of the boroughs and thejews, 
a large mercenary force was hired.' But the campaign of the 
summer of 1159 failed utterly, and chiefly through the inter- 
vention of Louis who, with unwonted energy, threw himself into 
the town of Toulouse.* Henry scrupled to make a direct attack 
upon his feudal superior (whose overlordship he had acknow- 
ledged on a visit to Paris in the previous autumn),* perhaps less 
from chivalric motives than from a fear lest he might set a bad 
example to his own vassals. So, after a useless siege and a good 
deal of plundering, he withdrew, leaving Becket and the con- 
stable, Henry of Essex, to complete the operations. Cahors was 
the only fruit of the expensive and carefully planned expedition.* 
This rebuff combined with other c^'cnts postponed for many 
years the achievement of Henry’s policy in this quarter. 

^Vhllc Henry was still encamped outside the walls ofToulousc 
a schism occurred in the papacy. The death of Adrian IV' on 
I September 1159 resulted in a double election; the majority 
of the cardinals chose the chancellor Roland, who took the 
name of Alexander Ul, while the impervalUt minority set up 
Cardinal Octavian, who assumed the title of V’Ictor IVf. By 
the aid of bribery and physical force V'ictor soon gained an 
ascendancy at Rome, and Alexander had to make a hasty 
retreat to France. The attitude of the western poivers and 
especially of England at this cruis Mas obviously a matter of 
decisive importance. 

There can be no uncertainty about the grouping of the 
powers in the early years of Henry IPs reign : France was always 
the actual or potential enemy, Germany, as in the time of 
Henry I,» the natural ally of England. Political and economic 
advantage, perhaps too the advice of his mother,* influenced 
Henrj' to embrace alliance with the emperor. W'e get the first 

' For the fiiufldng of th« Touloioe campaign ire Round, fnJal piflanJ, 
pp. 375 

' Louis, hie Henry, anxious fo slrmgthcQ his poshion in (he Mutt, had given his 
sutrr Constance la marnage (o CounI Raymond of Toulouse (1154). 

* Oelisle.Ber^, Rmm/du ,4rC«dr Mom//. I. ig(-5 

* A peace made between the two kings u May it6o confirmed the results of the 
warsofilsS-g Ibid i. S5t-^ 

* Above, pp, ra&-7 

* The dowager Empress Matilda, tsisce her withdrawal in 1(48 from her contest 
with Stephen, had settled down to a quiet and virtuous life near Rouen, and she is 
said to have been her son’s chief assistaM in the management of bis conoaental 
aflaitv Korgaie, Xnfnna Xingt, i. 4^ 
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indication of this entenU from Frederick who, in a letter dated 
6 May 1 157, addressed Henry as his ‘most beloved brother and 
intimate and special friend*.' His ambassadon were in England 
that year;* and Henry’s cordial response to these overtures is 
shown by the acts of the great council which met in July at 
Northampton. Here the merchants of Cologne were taken under 
the king’s special protection,* and envoys were dispatched bear- 
ing magnificent gifts and a letter in which Henry with needless 
effusiveness and humility expressed his readiness to obey 
Frederick Barbarossa:* 

‘Our kingdom and whatever anywhere u subject to our rule we 
place at your disposal and commit to your power, that everything 
may be arranged at your nod, and that the svill of your empire may 
be carried out in all respects. Let there be between us and our peoples 
an undivided unity of love and peace and safety of commerce, tn 
such a way that to you, who are pre-eminent in dignity, be given the 
authority of command, and to us the will to obey shall not be 
lacking.' 

Now the position was altogether changed. Neither Henry of 
England nor I^ouls of France was inclined to reject the obviously 
lavfful pope; but, on the other hand, neither wished to break 
irrevocably with the emperor and $0 give an advantage to bis 
opponent. Both accordingly sent their representatives to the 
council which Frederick summoned to meet at Pavla (February 
1160) to decide between ihenval popes; but they were instructed 
to take no part in the business, for the result — the recognition of 
Victor— was a foregone conclusion.* Then when the two kings 
made peace in hlay they agreed to take concerted action in the 
matter of the schism. In consequence of this decision the kings 
met at Beauvais and agreed between themselves to recognize 

* Wibald of Corvry, Eputoitu {Afommtnia od JafTS), p 594 

* Pipt Ret! f Htn II, p. 1 1 2 

' B Kuike, Qulim tvr CrKAirtlr AfXfffwr /Amdlrh Knrf I'ntiArx (1923), I f-2 

< Rahewin, C</M fhdmn, ui ^(edB V.SirasoQ.pp 171-2) Theleiteruatiosted 
by Beclct as chancellor at Northampton It a pouible, at H W. C. Davu tuggetu 
{Eng Hist Rn. auv (igog), 772), that Henry II in hit legislative work was in- 
fluenced by Fredenck'i Ltndfntdt cdKl of 115a (Mm Cmn Hu! , Const tl 
Publica, I igt-B) which in tome rcspecta aolacipatet certain chapters 10 the Con- 
iiitutions and Assize of Clarendon 

* The yreat importance which Frederick himself attached to gaming English 
support for his pope is shown by (he fact that he lent on an embassy to the English 
couri no Iru a person than his chasiceHor, RetnakJ of Oassel, archbuhop elect of 
CoIoEiie. together with Count Adolf of Holtlesm Helinold, Chtmua Slavorum (ed 
Schmeidler, 1909), p 170 
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Alexander.* But Henry, alive to the importance to werybody 
concerned of the official pronouncement of this decision, only 
consented to make it when Alexander’s legates gave their sanc- 
tion to the marriage of his son with the infant French princess 
which gave him the actual possession of the dowry--the much 
coveted Vexin castles. The scries of negotiations was brought to 
a conclusion when Henry, in the course of the year 1162, had an 
audience with the pope of his choice at DtoU near Chatcauroux 
on the banks of the river Indre.* 

The decision did not in fact involve an actual break with 
Frederick. Burchard, the imperial notary, reviewing frederi<A s 
position in December 1161, emphasizes ^e close relations which 
existed between his master and England;* during the year 
1 1 63-4 Henry’s trusted ambassador, John Cumin, waJ watching 
events at the imperial court; and the vital importance which the 
emperor attached to the friendship of England is very clearly 
exhibited in the embassy dispatched in 1 165 with the imperial 
chancellor, Reinald of Dassel, at its bead to Henry II at Rouen. 
These two mamages were arranged, one between Henry’s 
eldest daughter Matilda and the leading prince in Germany, 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria; the other between 
the next daughter Eleanor and the emperor’s eldest son Frede- 
rick, a child not yet a year old.« The first of these betrothals 
matured in 1 1 68 into a marriage which was destined to influence 

* Acting on the king’i uutrucuonj the Eogtuh buhopi at London ta June, the 
Kornian buhopt at NeuTmarchi a little later, had given iheir deotion m favour 
of Alexander before the meeting at Beauvau which took place oit »* July- See 
F. Barlow, Eng Hisl Ra U (i936),96gfl‘. 

• Not, at Robert of Tongni tayt (p 215), at Cociacum, wtJeh haa been identi- 
fied as Chouasy on the Loire, nor is there any evtdmcc to nipport bu Itatement that 
Louis VII was present at the interview. Alexander was at Dfols from g to 24 Sep- 
tember 1 162 JafTf-Loewenfeld, i07j$-£2. Bouquet, xv. 785. Cf. also B A. Lm 

(Eag Hut Rev xu (igoS), 92) who, however, ignores the dilHcuIties introduced by 

the passage la Robert ofTongni 

• In a Utter to Nicholas, abbot ofSaegburg, 'Ampliua rex Angliae eum domino 
imperatore intinu foederu hnnabitur uniocie, tit illius cum dotnino nostro una sii 
\ oluntas de oinni re Nuntu illjiis nint aptid noa. Magnos etiam de suit ad lUum 
in proximti mittei imperator ’ K. Sudendoef, Regutnm, lu 138 {1849) 1 owe this 
reference to Professor F. COterbock 

* Cf Robert of Tongni, p 924, and Henrr'a letter in AftUrials fie Hateej ef 
Bniit, vt 80 See also Ferdinand Cuterbock, 'Barbarossaa aliesler Soha und die 
Thronfolge del Zwengeboren’, Hist ViaUtjd^hnfl, (1935), s'S. vrho ihowi 
that this was Frederick, the eldeil son, not, as generally said, Henry the second ion, 
who was not bom till later in itua year Ranald afterwaids crossed to England 
{Pip! Roll It Hen. //, p. loS) perhaps 10 visit Uie queen and the yoimg pruicesses 
Cf £)ton, llxnrtarj, p yS, n 4 
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profoundly the foreign relationsof the Angevin kings ; thesecond, 
however, failed to materialize. The interests of the two sove* 
reigns gradually diverged and became antagonistic; and in 1 1 70 
Eleanor was married to Alfonso VIII of Castile. As regards the 
schism, Frederick’s envoys had at least the satisfaction of having 
penuaded Henry to send representatives (John of Oxford and 
Richard of Ilchester) to the diet of Wurzburg at ^\'hitsuntide 
1 1 65 where the question at issue was the recognition of the new 
anti-pope, Paschal III ; and the threat ofrccognizing the imperial 
pope was always held over theunhappy Alexander during the try- 
ing period of ihcBeckct controversy in order to prevent Wm from 
taking extreme measures on behalf of the exiled archbishop.* 

This quarrel broke out in 1 164, but it svas not, as one might 
suppose from the lengthy correspondence concerned with it, 
wholly absorbing. It was a hindrance, but it did not deflect 
Henry from pursuing the aims at home and abroad which he 
had set out to achieve. That his course did not always run 
smoothly, that his progress was slow, was only partially a conse- 
quence oHhe Becket question; It was as much due to the violent 
temperament, to the strong sense of independence of his con- 
tinental subjects. It took three years to subdue Brittany (1166- 
9); Aquitaine, which had never submitted lightly to English 
rule, was continually in a state of revolt; trouble in Auvergne in 
1 167 led to a fresh rupture vnth King Louis, causing two years’ 
intermittent warfare of the usual devastating but inconclusive 
character until at Montmirail in 1169 Louis received satisfac- 
tion by the renewed homage of the king of England and the 
homage of his two elder sons for the possessions they were de- 
signed to inherit. These had all been planned out: Henry would 
receive Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; Richard, who at the 
same time was betrothed to Alice, thesecond ofLouIs’s daughters 
by Constance of Castile, Aquitaine; Geoffrey, the third brother, 
Brittany.* The arrangements foreshadowed in this treaty were 
carried farther step by step: Geoffrey received the homage of 
the Breton barons at Rennes in the summer of the same year; 
the young Henry was crowned in the summer of the next; and 
in 117a Richard was solemnly enthroned in the church of St. 
Hilary at Poitiers as duke of Aquitaine. But, as Henry was soon 

* Above, p 910 

* Ceoftrry wu not preimt at thetnntms.he tvaa to hold Bntlany, apparently, 
under hu brother Henry vvhodid hotnagelhrii. Cf Eyton, /linrra^, p liB 
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to leam, these hoi’s of his, like typical ARge\'ins, were not con- 
tent with mere tides: they wanted abo the authority to govern. 
They had little sense of duty and no respect for their father 
whose ambitious policy they wrecked, and whose latter yean 
they embittered by their didoyalty and their rebellions. 

Nevertheless Henry’s triumphs were not yet at an end. In 
1 1 70 the Castilian marriage of his second daughter, Eleanor, 
carried hb influence across the Pyrenees; in 1173 at Mont- 
ferrand in Auvergne’ Raymond V of Toulouse admitted hb 
suzerainty; hedid homage to the two Henries, father and son, and 
to Richard as duke of Aquitaine. At the same meeting Henry 
seemed to have gained a still more momentous success — an 
entry into Italy. On the borders of Germany and Italy, not far 
dbtant from his Aquitainian frontier. Jay the lands of Hum- 
bert III, count of hfaurieime. These reached northward from 
the upper Rhone valley to the lake of Geneva, and eastward to 
the valley of Aosta and Turin; they comprised what came to be 
knosvn as Savoy and Piedmont. Their strategic importance was 
immense for they commanded the whole group of the western 
passes through the Alps from the Great St. Bernard to the Mont 
Genivre. The count was impeeuruous, in need of allies, and 
only had daughten to succe^ him; he therefore in 1171 sent 
his envoy, Benedict, abbot of Chiusa, to the English court svith 
marriage proposab: the infant John (bom 1167) should have 
hb eldest daughter Alice and inherit hb entire possessions. The 
negotiatioru slowly matured and were completed early in 1 1 73 
at this assembly at hlontTcrrand. Alice was then delivered over, 
as was the custom, to the custody of the intended father-in-law 
together with four strong castles; in return a portion of the 
stipulated sum was paid over to the count. Soon ^ter the young 
Alice died and we hear no more of the project * 

The treaty with Count Humbert of hlaurienne opened the 
way to the western passes of the Alps and to Italy; it is clear 
evidence that Henry H’s ambitions did not stop short at the 
frontiers of France. Other drcumstances point unmistakably in 

• The meetuig tn the course of its proceedings «dJoumed to Limoges. Cf Nor- 
gate, AicAerd Mr Lien f/serl, p t3,D.i 

* The treaty given in Gute Msincs (cd Snihbs}, 1.35-41. The fulfilment of the 
provision that >n the event of Alice’s death her suter should lake her place does not 
seem to have been demanded, andm 1136 it was arranged that John should marry 
the heiress of the earl of Cloucester. ter the detaUs see C. W Prei ii6-Orion, 7 Tu 
£ar^ e/Mr ffeur «/£tn7 (Cambndge, 1913}, pp. 337-41. 
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the same direction : in t i6g he was intriguing with the Lombard 
cities, with Milan and Cremona, Parma and Bologna, and with 
Rome, offering, if we may trust our informant, very large sums 
of money for their supporL* It was also in tlic same year that 
negotiations were set on foot which resulted later (1177) in the 
marriage of Henry’s third daughter Joan with William the 
Good, king of Sicily. This had the effect of drawing still closer 
the already well-established relations between the Normans of 
the north and south.* As illustrations of this connexion wc may 
instance the fact that an Englishman, Robert of Selby, was at 
the head of the Sicilian chancery during the greater part of the 
reign of Roger (1101-54); another Englishman Richard 
Palmer, successively bishop of Syracuse and archbishop of 
Messina, occupied an important position at the court of 
William 1 ( 1 1 54-66) ; and that another, Walter of Offamil, who 
had been tutor of William I’s children, became archbishop of 
Palermo and with his brother Bartholomew, bishop of Girgenti, 
belonged to the small circle which directed the government of 
Sicily under the second ^VUliam (i 166-89). On this side, Thomas 
Brown, who had spent his early days as chaplain to King Roger, 
was occupying a leading position at the English exchequer, 
and enjoyed for some twenty years the personal confidence of 
Henry 11 .* The Plantagenct influence stretched so wide that it 
need be no matter for surprise that contemporaries interpreted 

* The inrormafion eomei from • Immt of John of Selubury (Ataleruti, vii 30) 
and one of Becket'i to the ucbbnhop of Otiu (ihid. vu s6} Itie ofler to Milan 
vraa 3,000 marks and the repair ofthe walls, to Cremona 9,000, and to Parma and 
Bologna 1,000 marks each Becket and bo csiole, who imputed every action of 
Henry as directed against themelves. took this to be a means of intunidating the 
pope to bring about their own destructioa 

’ Evelyn Jamison in her paper ui En^mdand Oim /fedimrenefia TfadiUan (edited 
by the Warburg and Counauld Institutes. 1943), pp 99, 39, attributes the alliance 
between England and Sictiv whoUy to ibe f^l^t affair This is to ignore the close 
relations which already obtained and also tbe ambitious designs of Henry 11 . 

* See Haskins, 'England and Sicily m the Twelfth Century' in £>1; Hut Rto 

Kxvi (1911), 433, 641 Cf also E Jaiiawxi, The Sicilian Norman Kingdom in the 
Mind of Anglo-Norman Contem po raries*. Pnetidmgt »/ Uu British Acadmj (1938), 
«iv, Thomas Brown, who was bom fas Extend, was at the Sicilian court in 1137 
and his name appears in a document of ti43 as taiiiarat ppoirm In England 

he was king's almoner perhaps from 1 159 and certamly from 1165 till 1 175; he is 
described in the Diakgut a/tht Exthtiatr (1 5 ) as 'm regiis secretis pens precipuus' 
Hilary Jenkmson m his Introduction to the CWa&fMg/'an EnAiiuiwi ^fTrraftM ai iha 
Bubta Reemd Offna (1948), p 13, throws out the very plausible suggestion that the 
office held by Thomas Brown swaa that of P rottmotary, an official of the chancery 
who IS mentioned 10 the constitutuHi coocenucg fees of the Great Seal m 1 199 
(farJira, 1. 75-6). 
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Henry’s aims as a design upon Italy if not upon the empire 
itself.* Such a conclusion is in line with the general trend of 
politics. These things were happening at the time when the 
Lombard League and the Normans of the south were preparing 
to resist to the death the aggressions of Frederick Barbarossa: 
Frederick was schismatic, the promoter, since ii6o, of anti- 
popes. It is far from improbable that Henry, as Giraldus sal’s, 
was ‘invited by the whole of Italy and the city of Rome’ to sup- 
plant the emperor in Italy.* Frederick was certainly appre- 
hensive, and, had it not been for the question of the schism, 
would no doubt have formed an alliance with Louis of France 
to resist the growing pretensions of the king of England.* 

But the triumph of Henry’s policy at the Montferrand- 
Limoges conference was followed immediately by a serious 
check. We have seen that his sons had cause for discontent; in 
1 169 they had been pven lands but no authority, and presum- 
ably not much in the way of an income. By the Savoy treaty 
three important casdes (Chinon, Loudun, and Mirabeau) in 
response to a request of Count Humbert were to be settled upon 
the infant John, and as these were situated in Angevin territory, 
the younger Henry regarded the proposed transaction as deroga- 
tory to his own rights. The boys— for they were still only boys*— 
had their grievances and were filled with eagerness to rebel 
against their fond but masterful parent. Their sentiment was 
shared by their mother who had long since ceased to enjoy any 
conjugal felicity,* and had in fact for some yeara lived apart 

’ Ciraldut Cambrciui, (tV Prvidfu Imilnulienf, Oftra, vui, I57] connect! the 
Msunenne plan nod the ItaLan iatnguei with a design to eateod his sphere ot 
^wcradRatnartuntmpfrwn TheOhwvreitiDnwrre&anonjmt^Auditfimru^ed.A Cartel* 
lieri, p ! 5) refemng to the same erent says that it was understood that the lung 
supir^ ad upum Lumhardarvm Peter of Blois. who was at the Sicshan court between 
1167 and 1169 (£>. 113, hligne.vd <07), uyt vaguely that be Was praent when 
the nfmm Jlalut was oflered to Henry ot to one of hu tons F. Hr^egen, ‘Im* 
penalpoliiik Konig Hemnchs II von England' [Hndilirrgir /lihandlmgtn, 1905)1 
exaggerates the ammcmty of Henry towards Fredenck Barbarossa. See the review 
of hu article by H W & Davis in Hut Ra xn (1906), 363. 
s Loc. ot. 

* Fredenck and Louu actually net ui conference at Vaucouleur near Tout in 

1171 

* la 1173 Henry waa 18, lUchard WAyet 18, and CeofTrey a year younger. 

s Giraldus (Dr Pme Intlr., p. 165) nenttoas that ailer the rebellion of ii73'4 
and the impruonmeotof Eleanor, the km&vdio had beena secret adulterer, b^an 
openly to live with Rosamund Chilbcd (Fair Rosamund] The expenses of a later 
mutrcss eveo appear on the Pipe Roll (jnf/m //, p. 134): ‘Pro pamus Rcguie et 
Bellebell’ ad opus Regu’ £35. 17s. 
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from her husband, ruling with her son Richard over her own 
inhcntance in the south. There, holding her court at Poitiers, 
she was the presiding genius in a society of troubadours and 
knights who lived for chivalry and love, the tournament and 
war.' A little poem written m Middle High German and con* 
tained in a nearly contemporary collection of student songs, 
which can evidently only refer to her, testifies to her cosmo- 
politan fame:* 

Were the world all mine 
Fram the sea to the Rhine 
I'd give it all 

I f so be the Queen of England 
Lay in my arms. 

Queen Eleanor spared no effort to stimulate the discontent of 
her sons against her husband dll she was captured, masquerad- 
ing in male atdre, before the actual outbreak of the rebellion. 
But in 1173 even Henry, the eldest of her sons, was too inexperi- 
enced to organize a movement of such magnitude. He never 
took the initiative ; he was always in leading-strings. The rebel- 
lion was inspired and managed by Louis of France who saw in 
it an easy way to embarrass and weaken his dangerous rival. It 
was to Louis that the young king had gone on his return to 
France aher bis second coronation in 1172; and it was Louis 
who had advised him to demand a definite share in his father’s 
dominions; and it was again to Louis that he escaped, eluding 
his father, after the conclusion of the Savoy treaty in March 
1173. It was at the French court at Pans that Louis and the 
young king pledged themselves to mutual assistance, and that 
extravagant promises of lands and rents in England and Nor- 
mandy were made to the fbrdgn allies who were prepared to 
join in the enterprise.* Finally, it was at Louis’s instigation that 
the very advantageous terms offered by Henry at Gisors in 

' Cf A Kelly, ui (1937), S.aodF.M Chambert, ibid xvi(i94i},46j. 
The Ck>uiU of Love, however, at which Eleanor u luppMcd la have given judge- 
ment! are probably nothing more than k bterary conceit, ht V Roienberg’i 
Eleanor of A^mlauu (>937), where (hn ndeorher life a enlarged upon, u of hide 
hutonca] value 

> For the German teat lec Comma Barm, (ed Schmeller), no. io8a The Engluh 
rendering IS that of Helen Waddell. Waadmng ScMm, p aid 

> The count of Flanden, for ewnple, was to receive the whole of Kent with the 
castles of Rochester and Dover together with £t,fioo m yearly revenue. Ctsla 
Henrtet, 1 44 The count was brought ui uuligetime rrgu Fraaeeriun, Raloh de 

Diceto,! 373 
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September were refused. The king of France was the director 
and he did his work clumsily. There was no objective, no plan 
of campaign, no co-operation between the difTerent sections of 
the rebels. Under skilful control the revolt might have resulted 
in the ruin of the Angevin empire, for the majority of the leading 
barons on both sides of the Channel welcomed the opportunity 
of striking a blow at the king who had laid his hand on their 
castles and kept them strictly in subjection.' But the church 
remained loyal,* and so did the official class on whom Henry 
depended for the maintenance of order and tlie work of ad- 
ministration. It was, indeed, two of these, Richard de Lucy, the 
old justiciar, and Rannulf Glanvill, the future justiciar, who 
were almost entirely responsible for the failure of the rebellion in 
England. The smaller men in the country and the business men 
in the towns shotved no symptoms of a desire to go against the 
government, for they, doubtless, had gained most by the reforms 
of Henry II. But it was the wide geographical area over which 
the revolt spread that made it dangerous. Normandy was the 
centre; but there were also risings in Briccany and Poitou; Eng- 
land was invaded and the king of Scotland crossed the border. 
It would have been all but impossible even for a man orHenr/s 
outstanding abilities to cope with it had there been any sort of 
co-operation among the rebels. Fortunately there was none, and 
Henry, by his skilful handling, hb cool decision, and the almost 
uncanny swiftness ofhb movements,* succeeded in breaking op 
one attack after another. 

\Vc need not dwell on the details of the warfare which con- 
tinued with short breathing-spaces for a little more than a year 
and was of the character usual in those times: there were few 
engagements in the open; castles were besieged and sometimes 
taken; villages and the countryside were plundered and burnt. 

’ Cf Stubbt, Iniroductioa to (tie CuW Htana, u, p Um n , and Haikuu, 
nm InsItljUmiipp 199-81 

' Hugh de Puiset, bishop of Durham, and Amulf. bishop oT Lisieut. a practised 
intnguer. alone Joined the rebels. For the cooiKiuoa of the church with the rebel* 

• Hisfljing visit to England lO I ■ 73, eitlier in June (N'orgste.dii^fnar, li. 143) or 
in September (Ramsay, Angnvt En^m, p 174, u. s), «.as to rapid and secret that 
no chronicler got to bear of n, and we know of 11 only from the record of his ex- 
penditure on the Pipe Roll. On another occasion be u uid to have left Rouen on 
2 j July and reached Dot on the »3rd, covee i ng a distance of tome 140 miles in two 
da>-s f/mnrr. 1 57. cf Ramsav. op. at , p iy*) Peter of Ulois lays of the 

king (hat he frequendy rode {bur or five times as £w u a day as a nori^ day's 
journey Ep ben. 
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’Thus’, saki the count ofFlandcn, ‘should war be begun: such is 
my advice. First destroy the land and then one’s foe.’’ It began 
in July with attacks on Normandy front the north-cast by the 
count of Flanders and the young king, and through the Vcxm 
by the king of France. The fint was brought to an abrupt con- 
clusion by the death of the count's brother, Matthew of Bou- 
logne, near Arques; the other consisted of a long-drawn-out 
siege of Vcrncuil, part of which Louis captured during a truce 
before he was chased back to his own dominions by Henry. The 
Breton rising, led by Hugh, earl of Chester, and Ralph of 
Fougirts, was quickly broken up by Henry's Brabangon mer- 
cenaries, and with the capture by Henry himself of all the lead- 
ing rebels in the castle of Dol. There was now talk of peace, for 
the insurgents had been beaten at every point. But, though the 
terms which Henry offered to his sons were very generous, 
Louu, who still hoped to break the power of his rival, inter- 
vened; and the terms were refused. 

The centre of action now shifted to England. The war here 
consisted, apart from isolated attacks on castles, of two distinct 
and almost uncorrelated invasions: the one from Scotland 
(related elsewhere),* theotherfrom the Continent led by Robert, 
earl of Leicester, the son of the justiciar who had faithfully 
served the king during the first thirteen years of his reign and 
had died in 1168. At the outset of the rebellion he had crossed 
to France under pretence of gomg to the king’s assistance; in 
fact he had joined not the king but the king’s son. After the 
breakdown of the peace conference, he had sailed for England, 
landing at Walton in Suffolk at the head of a large body of 
Flemings on Michaelmas day.’ After some minor local opera- 
tions, he set out for his own castle of Leicester, which had been 
besieged m the early days of the rebellion. His Flemings, who 
were mostly weavers and had an eye on English wool,* advanced 

’ Iordan Fanimme Sc., ed Hewlett, lu), 11 430-1. 

' Abo'e, p 377 

‘ Ralph de Uie«to. i 377. the chroDology llie CtsU //nna (p. 60] difTcn 
•Ushtly and u also inconsistent. 

♦ Jordan Fantosme, U 9g9-t<»3' 

‘We have not come 10 this country to lojoum 
But to destroy Kuig Henry, (he <jd warrior. 

And to have his wool, fin- which we have a desire.' 

Lords, Uiat is the truth, they were tnosUy weavers. 
ra.se of Canterbury, 1 246 luferw vti Amria. 


cr O, 
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confidently, cheerfully dandng and singing in their native 

tongue: 

Hop along, hop along, Billy boy, Billy boy, 

England Is mine and tbine,' 

But they were doomed to disappointment. The constable, 
Humphrey de Bohun, intercepted them at Fomhatn St. Gene* 
vieve, a few miles to the north of Bury St. Edmunds, and cut 
them ruthlessly to pieces with the help of the local peasantry 
who made short work of them with forks and flaib. The earl of 
Leicester and his Amazon ‘wife Petronilla were among the 
captives and were sent to join the other distinguished persons 
taken during the rebellion in tlie castle of Falaise. A truce con- 
cluded with Hugh Bigod, carl of Norfolk, the other leader of 
revolt in the eastern counties, on the condition of his sending 
home his Flemish mercenaries, ended this phase of the rebellion 
or ‘the Leicester war’ as U is called in the records of the ev* 
chequer.* 

Truces were arranged to cover the winter months, but in the 
spring fighting began again on aS the fronts. Hchry 
from a successful campaign in Anjou and Foiteu to learn of a 
serious situation in England: the king of the Scots had again 
crossed the border; much of the north and midlands was in 
revolt; and the count of Flanders with the young hing was 
preparing for an invasion, and had even sent forward an 
advanced guard of riemings who, after effecting a landing at 
the mouth of the Orwell, had joined with the carl of Norfolk 
and succeeded in capturing Norwich. Henry, genuinely alarmed 
by the urgent messages he received, decided himself to go to 
England. He seems to have regarded his present troubles as a 
retribution for his indirect complicity in the murder of Becket. 
■\Vhen Richard of Ilchester, who visited him in Normandy un- 
folded the tale of disaster, he is said to have avowed his guilt: 

* ‘Qiji . . chOKU dufmta patna lin^a ulciiando eantabant, 

Hoppe, boppr. tVikUn, boppe, WJekin, 

EneHond t> oun ant tia.' 

MatlbwEans. ffiitona ^/uiw (ed Madden,! 581) Mr K irtroimj me that 

tbne Unca are laid to be (he oldeal Flnniah veraes that have been praerved 

* 'Ctierra Leiccsinae*, SUi BMk Exchequer (ed Hubert Hall), p eexjv, 
ftp! Roll SI Hm //, p 8 The Kpe Ridb at the follovang year* Supply evidcnee 
that tome of the Flemuhrnercenanei^ who came over in 1173-4, ‘t'd not in accor- 
dance with the treaty return to their country but tettled in the north and caaleni 
counuea and engaged m uidiatry C 3 C T,l^p«]ey,£>ig.^(.A(r-xzi(> 9 f^)' 5 ^ 
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*Sl. Thomas, guard for me my kingdom I To you I declare 
m>-self guilly of that for which others bear the blame.’’ And his 
first act on landing was the performance of a humble penance 
at the tomb of the Canterbury martyr. His piety was quickly 
rewarded. He had scarcely dragged himself on to London after 
his unwonted austerities of fasting, Hagcllation, and sleepless 
nights, and composed himself to much needed rest, when an 
insistent messenger thrust himself into his chamber to announce 
the news of the capture of the king of Scotland. Such was the 
king’s relief that he rewarded the bringcr of the joyful tidings, 
whose name was Abraham, with an estatcin Norfolk.* This over- 
whelming catastrophe for the rebels really ended the business. 
It was followed almost immediately by the surrender of the 
chief centres of resistance: Huntin^on, which had been be- 
sieged for more than (wo months, capitulated; Hugh of Norfolk 
and the bishop of Durham made their peace and yielded up 
their castles. The threatened invasion by the count of Flanders 
was called oft by Louis who now tried, as a last desperate 
venture, an attack on Rouen. But it was a forlorn hope. ^Vith 
characteristic energy, just a month after his coming to England, 
Henry was again crossing the Channel with his Braban;on 
mercenaries and a contingent of Welshmen. ^Vlth^n a week of 
his landing Louis was hurrying back to his own country. 
Richard alone was still defiant, but a short campaign in Poitou 
brought him to submission. In the final settlement, which was 
made on 30 September at Montlouis near Tours, the rebellious 
sons were treated with wise generosity though they still had 
little or no independent power, they were given homes and good 
incomes,* and the young John, the question of whose endow- 
ment had been one of the immediate causes of the revolt, was 
now suitably provided for. 

A general amnesty covered most of those who had taken part 
in the rebellion, and even those who, hke the carls of Leicester 

' Jordan Famcome, It. 160J-6. 

* ‘Ysac de Fclmmgham lend guandani tecram tn tVittoo quam Henneus Rex, 
pater dommi refu, dedit patn luo Habrabe pro lumore quern illi narravit de rege 
Scocie capto ’ fiooJt fta, p 130 For 0 >e iamdy lee Bloraefield, ffut ofMotfolk, 
si 33 Jordan Fantoime layi tbe sewa was biot^ht by one Snen, a man of 
Rannuir ClanviJl, 11 >981-9. 

* Henry was granted an annual income iCiS.ooo Angevin (the equivalent of 
£3,750 English), Richard half the revenues of Pbttou, Geoffrey half the revenues of 
the inheritance of his betrothed, Comtaac^ with the pro'pect of the whole of it 
on hu marriage. 1 he text of the treaty b given in Celta Hmia, I 77 f. 
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and Chester, were excepted from it, were soon again received 
into favour. Queen Eleanor alone remained unforgiven, she was 
kept more or less under restraint during the remainder of her 
husband’s life. But if he dealt lemently with the barons, he dealt 
ruthlessly with their castles. He was determined to remove from 
them the power of resistance. A clause in the Assize of North- 
ampton issued in 1176 instructs the justices to see that the 
demolished castles arc utterly demoUshed, and that those which 
ought to be demolished arc levelled to tlic ground,' and the 
official records prove that the king’s orders were carried out.* 
The royal castles, on the other band, were repaired and streng- 
thened; work on these under the supervision of Ailnoth, the 
engineer (uj|rniator),* figures prominently In the accounts of 
these yean 1175-8. It was at this time that the great stone keep 
at Newcastle upon Tyne was erected as a defence against the 
Scots, and a little later {1180-9) that the castle of Dover, which 
Matthew Paris aptly describes as ‘the front door of England’, 
was rebuilt at the huge cost of between £,^,000 and ,^6,000. 

The king’s victory was complete but expensive. Much damage 
bad been done in the country: we read that the abbey of 
St. Benet’s, Holme, was wasted and remained in 1176 still in a 
state of partial devastation ‘owing to the war of Earl Hugh’; 
that for three yean partofthefarmsofthe most affected counties 
had to be respited owing to damage brought about by the 
war; and that the wcaven of Nottingham and Huntingdon 
could not make their annual payment to the exchequer for their 
gilds « These examples are taken at random, but they indicate 
considerable dislocation ofindustry and revenue in the country. 
The expenses of the war were seemingly high, for Henry had 
principally used mercenary troops who had to be paid well and 
prompdy. Something was got to meet this abnormal expendi- 
ture from fines of varying amoimt imposed on the rebels; more 
from the tightening up of the judicial procedure by the Assize 
of Northampton; but the largest contnbuuon came from forest 

* CtaoM 8 {ptrta Uomn, L i ,0). 

• Cf Pipt Roll ti Hm r/, pp 60.179 Lull of demolished castle* *re given in 

Cttia Htnnn, i. n&»7 and Diceto, i. 404. 

• He waj also keeper of the king's borne* at Westminster and of the Fleet prison. 
CS C.T Cby.Ev //u» Rn lu (ijm),! ff.and A.L. Poole, OHireJxeaie/^'wt)'. 
PP 64 1 

♦ R\p 4 Rotln Um II, p TOi to Htiutl, pp 38, 140; */ llm tl, pp 89-90, 107; 
M Hat. II, pp 60, 179; n Hm. II, pp 7,, 91. 
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picas. Under pressure of the ensis, in order to conciliate the 
people, the king appears to have ^ven some instruction to the 
justiciar to relax the forest laws, and the people, great and small 
alike, had taken full advantage of the licence. Nevertheless, 
when the war was over, all who could be proved to have taken 
game or otherwise infringed the forest law svere prosecuted and 
fined in exorbitant sums ranging from a half to 500 marks. In 
Oxfordshire alone the fines imposed in the year 1 1 76 ‘de miscri- 
cordia Regis pro foresia’ amounted to £1,376, and in Hamp- 
shire the total sum exceeded £a,ooo • 

In the years following the reWlion (1175-82) the Angevin 
empire was at the summit of its strength. Henry II was now 
able to devote more of his lime to the affairs of England, which, 
in consequence, enjoyed a period of peaceful and steady develop- 
ment. It was in these years that many of his judicial and 
administrative reforms were undertaken: the Assize of North- 
ampton (1176) tightened up the procedure set up at Clarendon 
ten yean earlier; a long overdue reform of the coinage was 
carried into effect m it8o-i; and a new system for national 
defence was organized in the Assize of Arms of n 8 1 . Abroad 
English prestige stood very high. Embassies from foreign courts 
visited the country to solicit her friendship. Diplomatic cour- 
tesies were even interchanged with Manuel Comnenus, the 
eastern emperor, to whom Henry sent a pack of hounds as a 
present;* and the Spanish kings of Castile and Navarre sub- 
mitted a territorial dispute to Henry’s arbitration (1177). His 
old antagonist, Louis VH, was a disappointed man; he had no 
fight left in him and hardly an inclination to intrigue. The only 
senous cause of embarrassment between them was the position 
of Louis’s daughter Alice who bad been betrothed to Richard as 
long ago as 1169. Richard hung back, not unnaturally if we 
may believe the disgusting story i^atcd by Giraldus Cambrensis 
that Henry II was using his son’s destined bnde as his mistress.’ 
The papal legate even threatened to place all Henry’s lands 

• Pipt Roll St Hm II.pp 30f, 193c Anolhertwavy crop of forest fine>»ppean 

in the roll of [he following year. 

* Ptpt Roll fftn //, p ig. In the flupatch which Manuel sent to Henry he 
acknowledges the assistance given him by &igbsh nobles in hu disastrous campaign 
against the ,ultan of Iconium (Hoveden, u. 104) Besides the envoys of Manuel, 
there were also present at the court held at Westminster on i* November tiyS. 
ambassadors from the Emperor Frederick, the duke of Saxony, the count of 
Flanders, and the an hbishop of Rheum Ralph de Diceto, 1 416 

’ i>« Pnne lasit , Opaa, vui, 337 
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under interdict unicji the marriage wai immediately fulfilled. 
But even this matter was not allowed to stand in tlie way of 
peace, and at a conference held at Iviy (ai September ii??) 
Louis was satisfied with a vague promise, and agreed to submit 
any outstanding difTerenccs between himself and Henry’ to the 
decision of arbitrators and to accompany Henry on a crusade. 
The crusade w-as in fact never made, but in 1178 the two kings 
co-operated in measures against the heretics of Toulouse, and in 
the same year Louis went so far as to take Henry’s continental 
lands under his protection in order that Henry himself might be 
relieved of anxiety while he was engaged with the affairs of 
England. The next year they were again together at Dover 
when Louis came to England to visit the tomb of Su Thomas of 
Canterbury. It was the last active event ofhis long reign of more 
than forty years. On his return to Paris he was struck with such 
acute paralysis that he was unable to attend the coronation of 
his son which took place a few weeks later on t November. He 
died on id September 1 tSo. 

In Henry’s continental dominions Loub’s weakness and 
incapacity had on the whole asaluury effect. Normandy enjoyed 
a period of comparative quiet, and its adminbtrative and finan- 
cial system in the experience hands of Richard of llchester, 
bbhop of Winchester, who became the Norman justiciar in 
1176, was set in order. It was only in Aquitaine that a state of 
wild confusion and unrest continued to prevail. The turbulent 
barons of the south were continually in revolt, incited, ifincite- 
rnent were necessary, by such restless spirits as the irresponsible 
troubadour, Bertrand de Bom. Richard made ceaseless war on 
these duturbers of the peace with characterbtic violence and 
impetuosity, and with astonishing success, redudng their castles 
as they rose in resistance; even TalUcbourg, which svas con- 
sidered impregnable, cajntulated before hb attack (ii79)' 
Richard’s genius for war enabled him to subdue even that 
’hitherto untamed land’.' But his stem end relentless rule, hb 
rigorous enforcement of justice and order, provoked the bitter 
enmity of hb subjects and made them eagerly embrace the 
insidious treacheries of the elder brother, the young king. In 
character he was the very andtbesb of Richard.* ‘Rich, noble, 
lovable, eloquent, handsome, gallant, every way attractive, a 

’ Ciraldul, Op cit , p nj. 

* The chancten of the two are c ootra sted by Ciraldus, op cit , p. 248. 
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little lower than the angels — all these gifts he turned to the 
wong side.’ So a contemporary, who knew him well and wrote 
in the very year ofhis death, describes him, ‘a prodigy ofunfaith, 
a lovely palace of sin’.* In the Aquitanian wars he displayed his 
jealous and versatile nature to effect, and in his company was 
often to be found the third brother, Geoffrey, a worthless 
creature, who spent his life in tumless killing and plundering. 
The crisis came in i « 83. The old king, who svas then in France, 
made every effort to keep his unruly sons at peace among them- 
selves, but in vain. The young Henry and Geoffrey joined a 
powerful combination of rebellious barons formed against their 
brother Richard. The rising threatened to spread and to develop 
into a dangerous attack on the Angevin power. The duke of 
Burgundy and the count of Toulouse declared for the rebels; 
and the king, in genuine alarm, called up the feudal levies ofhis 
Continental dominions and sent instructions to England for the 
imprisonment of those who had participated in the previous 
rebellion of 1 1 73-4.* The situation was saved, however, by the 
providential death of the young king from dysentery. He died 
on II June 1183, and the league almost instantaneously dls< 
solved. 

On the death of the young Henry, Richard naturally stepped 
into his position as the recognized heir to England, Normandy, 
and Anjou, which the lung regarded as the essenUally insepar- 
able parts of the Angevin empire. Richard, however, was not 
prepared to accept the corollary ofHenry’s plan — the severance 
of Aquitaine as a portion for his youngest son. He had grown up 
in the southern duchy, had ruled it vigorously for more than 
ten years, and would not hear of giving it up. He successfully 
resisted the attacks ofhis brothers in 1184-5, and obliged his 
father to abandon this solution of providing for the land- 
less John. 

At the point we have now reached the young king ofFrarice 
entered upon his life-work — the break tip of the Angevin 
empue and its incorporation in the royal domain. Philip, known 
to history by the surname ‘Augustus’ given him by his con- 


. ~***,”¥*P' ‘ (•"nUatwn by M R.JamM.p ijy). 
lie iMds of Ihe Ie»dmg rebel, tbe e*rl oT Leicester, were uken into the king’, 

handj, end he hinuelf »iu! hu feimly were unprtsoned, ftp* Sell *9 11, pp 40, 

t53 H«’*'“wf«»sedlhefoUow,ngye»«iKlhaUndsMtored There is evidence 
Ibid ^ '*** Enjiend and the rebels on the Con. 
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temporary biographer,* was fifteen years old at his father s 
death. He was ambitious, full of energy, and possessed of great 
political sagacity, qualities whidi were conspicuously lacking in 
his father. Though not a great soldier, be was a shrewd and 
quite unscrupulous diplomat, and, like Louis XI wth whom he 
has often been compared, gained far more by making skilful 
of the mistakes of his opponents than by his own successes in t e 
field. In his early years he was mwlvcd in fierce feuds with his 
maternal uncles of the house of Champagne and Blois, svhd 
controlled the court in the closIngyearsofthcreignofLouis Vll, 
and with Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, the uncle of his 
wfe, Isabel of Hainault. From these difficulties he bad 
extricated partly through the good ofiiccs of Henry II, 
whom at the outset of his reign (June ij8o) he had renewed at 
Gison the compact concluded at IsTy in 1177. In 1183 Henry 
did liege homage to his young suzerain for all bis continental 
possessions.* Then in 1:85 by the treaty of Boves Philip was 
freed from his embarrassments tvitb the count of nanders aud 
left with a substantial portion of Vermandob, which included 
the city of Amiens, added to hb domain. He could now safely 
turn his attention to hb Angevin rival. There were pret«ts m 
plenty for opening a quarrel: on the death of the y'oung 
the Norman %'«in, hb vrife’s dowry, should have revert^ to 
Philip; It had, howes’er, been agreed in J 1 86 that it should form 
the dowry of the other sbter, Alice, v\bo had long since 
betrothed to Richard.* Vet in 1 187 she was still unmarried, and 
Philip demanded that both she and the Vexin should be restored 
to him forthwith. He claimed also as overlord the wardship of 
Arthur, the posthumous son of Geoffrey of Brittany who died, 
probably from an accident at a tournament, in ti86. Failing 
to get any satisfaction in these demands, Pl^Ip took to force, 

• ‘Srd forte fnir*Tniiii quod is prim* fronie l>ujta open* »oco regem AuguStum. 

Rl^ord, CtJla Phlifpi Aapati {ed. DeUborde), >6 

* Bui Lege homage did nol amovot to unqualified obedience. Even reUtion- 

»hip wa» emed by custom Local custom plays an important part in the 

of the Angevin tings, in 1194 Rschard 1 refused to ratify a treaty with Phibp 
Augustus ‘because he was vnwsIlsRg to vtolatc the customs and laws of Poitoti or 
his other temit^es', according to which the magnates should decide their di*I«t<a 
bv the sword. Bovedm, lii. 9J5. CT also Pmdeke, tea »/ PP- i®' 

• Cssta /fflosrt, 1. 343 Therightsofthewidow, Margaret, svere at Ihesamc nme 

bought out for iCa.TSn Angevm to be paid by king Henry. See the agreement, 
dated II March, m Pelisle-Berger, Jban/, is. 873; Landoo, /towroy »/ Aie“rrf / 
(Pipe Roll Soc.i Na , voL am), p aaj. 
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marched into Bern, and laid «^e to Ch&teauroux. Henry and 
Richard were quickly on the scene, and a truce brought to a 
speedy close the first encounter in the great conflict which was 
to end tNventy-seven yean later at Bouvincs. 

One of the more curious aspects of medieval warfare was the 
rapidity with which amicable relations were restored when the 
fighting was over. For the higher ranks, war was, in part at 
least, a game governed by the strict code of chivalry ; it was only 
the unfortunate peasantry and other non-combatants who suf- 
fered from the savage plundering of the reutiers. The leaders 
were one moment flying at each other's throats, the next eating 
at the same table, sleeping in the same chamber. Richard 
accompanied his recent adversary back to Paris where the 
intimacy, which had such unhappy consequences m the future, 
grew and ripened. For Philip it was a matter of policy, his plan 
was to bring about the ruin of the Angcvins by fomenting the 
discord in Henry’s family drde. Richard too had bis reason* he 
already suspected that his lather was playing him false, was 
promoting the intcresu of John at the expense of the elder son. 

The disasters in Syria, the battle of Hattin (July 1x87) fol- 
lowed in October by the fall of Jerusalem, might be expected to 
have resulted in the end of these domestic feuds, and to turn the 
energies of the western princes in a common endeavour to 
retrieve the fortunes of the Christians in the east. In part this 
happened. It was an obligation particularly incumbent on 
Henry, as the head of the house of Anjou, to go to the rescue of 
the younger branch of his family.’ VVhen in 1185 Baldwin IV, 
who for yean had suffered from leprosy, was dying, Hcraclius, 
the patriarch of Jerusalem accompanied by the grand masters 
of the Hospitallers and the Templan were sent to England on a 
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mission to Henry II.* They met the king at Reading in March 
1185 and implored his assistance; they brought with them 
letters of Pope Lucius III in support of their appeal, and, 
according to some accounts, had even ofTcred the Idngdom of 
Jerusalem itself. The offer was prudently declined,* and, though 
many, including the archbishop of Canterbury and Rannulf 
Glanvill the justiciar, took the crusading vow, nothing was 
actually done to relieve the situation. But the news of Saladin’s 
successes in 1187 shook Europe with a sense of catastrophe. It 
revived the flagging ardour for crusading, and nearly everyone 
of consequence, young and old, rich and poor, took the vow. 
Richard did so at once and enthusiastically; Henry and Philip 
tardily, and probably vnth little intention of carrying it out. 
But the crusade had the effect of bringing Henry’s real design 
clearly into the light — his object was to supplant Richard in the 
succession by his favourite John. Anxious as Richard was to get 
off to the east as soon as possible, he would not do so until he had 
received a definite assurance of his rights as heir to the Angevin 
dominions; and this his father declined to give. More than this, 
be seems to have hindered the progress of his son’s preparations 
at every turn. 

Revolts broke out first in Aquitaine and then in Toulouse, 
which it was rumoured were instigated by Henry himself* 
Richard put them down with characteristic vigour and success. 
He invaded the lands of Count Raymond, seizing one strong* 
hold after another until he was within a few miles of the city of 
Toulouse itself which he would certainly have taken had not 
Philip Augustus, whose arbitration had been refused, created a 
diversion by again attacking Berri and capturing Chateauroux. 
In alarm, Henry left England for the last time with a force of 
English and ^Vcl^h troops (July i r88). A desultory war over a 
wide front occupied the summer months. In the autumn, it 
seems, Richard had come to a secret understanding with Philip; 


^old de Turre Rubea, muter of the Temple, died on the journey »t Verona 
130 September 1 184). and only the pamarcb nod the muter of the Hoipital appear 
to have been present at the interview with Hettry II. Neveitheleu, Temc, Arnold’s 
suecemr u master of the Temple, kf^an to have reached England, for lus 
trawlluig expense are entered 00 the Pipe R<dl of 1183 under Dover (Pip4 
3 'Hm II, p 233) ' 

• l‘''»aontheoeea3ionofihekingHtdusalthatCiraIdosCambrensi5(De/ViBr. 
, p. 2 1 1) puts into the mouth cflhe patriarch the weU-known words about the 

Angevin race de diabolo veneeunt, et ad diatxdum ibunt* 

* Ciraldus Cambrensis, De ftvw 
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at any rate he appeared at a conference which had been 
arranged at lionmoulina on i8 November in the company of 
the French king who iiiimelf seconded his demand to be recog- 
nized by Henry as his rightful heir. ^Vhen this was refused, 
Richard turned to Philip, and, kneeling before him, did homage 
for all the continental lands saving only the fealty which he 
owed to his father. This dramatic scene was the occasion for the 
last rebellion which brought Henry, already a sick and weary 
man, miserably to his grave. Undutiful as Richard’s conduct 
certainly was, he had great provocation. There can be little 
doubt that Henry’s infatuation for John made him reluctant to 
grant a straightforward declaration of Richard’s rights in the 
hope that he might by some means or other supplant him by 
his younger brother. He was carried away by his affection con- 
sciously and against his better judgement. The royal chamber in 
the palace at Winchester was adorned with paintings. Among 
them was one, executed at the king’s cornmand, which repre- 
senled in allegory the tragedy of Ws hfe. A brood of four eaglets 
was depicted preying on the parent bird, and one, the fourth, 
was poised on the neck watching intently the moment to peck 
out the eyes. ‘The four eaglets’, the king explained, 'are my four 
sons who cease not to persecute me even unto death. The 
youngest of them, whom I now embrace with so much affection, 
Will sometime in the end insult me more grievously and more 
dangerously than any of the others.’’ John's name, m fact, 
appeared at the head of the list of those who had deserted him 
in the final struggle, and the knowledge added to the anguish 
and humiliation of his last hours. 

The end was not long in coining. The actual outbreak of 
hostilities was delayed by the frantic efforts of the papal legate 
and the French bishops to bring about peace m the interests of 
the crusade, but when no settlement was reached at a con- 
ference at La Fcrti-Bcmard in May, Philip and Richard opened 
their attack. One stronghold fell after another and the old king, 
deserted by most of the barons of Maine, Tourainc, and Anjou, 
was chased from Lc Mans. Instead of retreating into Normandy, 
where he sUll might have found support, he dung to Angevin 
soil and made for Chinon, while the allies, continuing their 
triumphal advance, occupied most of Touraine, and on 3 July 

> Ciralduj Cambrensu, op tit,p 99s Ct Rail Hin //, pp ,.5 xxv for 
«he painted chamber at W’mehester. 
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captured the city of Tours itself. The next day, at Colombiires 
between Tours and Azay-le-Rideau,* they forc^ the dying king 
to submit to their humiliating terms: ‘he resigned himself 
wholly to the counsel and voll of Phihp, king of France, in such 
a way that whatc\'cr the king of France should provide or 
adjudge, the king of England w^d carry out in c\’ery way and 
without contradiction.’ Among other things it 4vas stipulated 
that Richard should marry Alice and receive the fealty of the 
barons on both sides of the Channel. Henry was further required 
to pay an indemnity of 20,000 marks.* Two days later, 6 July 
ti8g, Henry II was dead. 

' The name of the place (which hai atnee vanuhed from the map) u giten by 
William 1 « Breton (PMtppidt, uL L 737). 

* Ctila Hntui, iL 70, 
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THE LOSS OF NORMANDY 

n&9-i304 

T he crusade woj Richard's dominating passion at the time 
ofhis accession to the throne. He worked with a singleness 
of purpose to remove every obstacle that might stand in the 
way of its early and successful achies'cmcnt. He acted quickly. 
Immediately after the burial ofhis father at Fontcvrault, he sent 
instructions to England for the release of his mother, Queen 
Eleanor, whom he authorized to act as his representative until 
he should himself be able to cross the Channel; on 29 July he 
was installed as duke of Normandy in the cathedral of Rouen 
and received the homage of the clergy and people. Two days 
later at Gisors he came to terms with Philip Augustus v, hom he 
satisfied by surrendering his claims to Auvergne and part of 
Bern and by adding 4,000 marks to the 20,000 which his father 
had agreed to pay at Colombiires. The two Lings then arranged 
to start for the east in the following spring. He made his peace 
also with his recent opponents, those who had adhered to his 
father. So far from showing himself vindictive, he actually 
rewarded their fidelity, for he had a chivalrous respect for 
loyalty and denounced as traitors his own companions in revolt. 
It was in this spirit that he pardoned William hlarshal who had 
stood by the old king till the end and had unhorsed Richard and 
nearly caused his death in the recent fighting He did more than 
this; for in accordance with his father's wish he gave him in 
marriage one of the richest of the Crown heiresses, Isabel, 
daughter of Richard of Clare, earl of Pembroke and Stngul, 
better known as ‘Strongbov/ . From an impecunious knight 
errant the Marshal became in a moment one of the most power- 
ful of the English barons. 

The same generous treatment he extended to his brothers. 
Geoffrey, Henry’s natural son, though quarrelsome and high- 
spinted, had always been faithfuL He had fought against the 
insurgents m the north of England during the rcbelhon of 
”73''4 arid earned the praise ofhis fiither who met him, when 
the rebels had been defeated, with the words - ‘You alone have 
proved yourself my lawful and true son, my other sons arc really 
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the bastards/' Since riSa he bad been chancellor, and he was 
the only member of the family who attended his father at bis 
deathbed. His staunch loyalty was now rewarded by the arch- 
bishopric of York which had been vacant and in the king’s 
hands for the past eight years, rendering a solid net profit of 
over i^[i,750 to the exchequer.* To his brother John, Richard 
was liberal to the extent of folly. This, the most interesting and 
in some wa)"! most remarkable of Henry’s ions, was boro sn 
Beaumont palace at Oxford on Christmas eve 1167; he was 
therefore now in his twenty-second year, and bad long since 
ceased to merit the nickname given him by his father at the 
time of his birth of ‘Lackland’.* In the settlement of 1 174 he had 
been given an income and several cosdes scattered about the 
Angevin domain, including those of Nottingham and Marl- 
borough. He svas next given the estates of his great unde, 
Reginald, earl of Cornwall, who died in 1 1 75 ; in n 77 became 

titdar ‘lord of Ireland’. Now, as his father had wished, he was 
granted the county of Mortain and married to Isabel, the third 
daughter of IVilliam, earl of Gloucester, who was made the 
heiress of the whole of the valuable honor.< Besides these and 
numerous castles, honors, and manors dotted about England, 
among them the great honor of Lancaster, he was given six 
entire counties— those of Nottingham and Derby, Donet and 
Somerset, Devon and Cornwall. Thenceforward till 1 194 these 
counties made no returns whatever to the exchequer. John not 
only received the ‘farm’ of these shires, but also the profits of 
justice.* He could rule them as arbitrarily as he chose. He had 
his own exchequer, his own chancellor and justiciar. The only 
check imposed on his freedom of action was the retention by 
the government of certain castles, among them those ofNotting- 
ham, Tickhill, Gloucester, Exeter, and Launceston. He was also 
‘lord of Ireland’ now in a far more real sense than he bad been 

• Cinldui Cambrenii,. Vt 4 (O/ifra, tv. 368). In 1173 he had 

been appointed buhop of lincolo. but diffi^uet of age and birth prevented hu 
consecration, and he resigned the see in 116a 

' This was (be sum for the year tiSj Sv Ball tg //, p. S9 and Inirod , 

• For the name Sint Terra, see Norite, Jsfci LatklanJ, p. 2, n 2. 

* Round computed the groa annual value of the honor of Gloucester at (he 
time of tVilhara’i death (1183) at ovo £580. Ptpt Roll 30 Htn. II, Introd , p *«*• 

* Stubbs, on the basis of (be Fipt Roll r Air f, reckons the gross value of these 
six counties at over £«,ooo Prebee to Movedeo, in, p. wv, n. 4. For John's 
Englisb estates cf. also the map in Nbrgau's JaAa LackUtnJ, p- 27. 
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in his father’s time. Irish aflain had then been mainly directed 
hy the king himself, especially since John’s blundering ex» 
pedition in 1185; now they were placed wholly under his 
authority. The imprudence of Richard’s generosity towards his 
brother was to be proved to his cost in the sequel. He tried to 
rectify lus mistake by causing John to swear to remain out of 
England for a period of three years. But on the advice of the 
queen mother he was released from his oath, and was indeed 
in England almost as soon as Richard quitted it. 

The king was received with enthusiasm when he landed in 
England in the summer of 1189, Ibr he bad prepared the way by 
an act which won him great popularity; he bad thrown open the 
prison doors and liberated all who had been arbitranly or 
Unjustly imprisoned, especially Ibr offences against the forest 
law.* Though this measure may, as William of Newburgh tells 
us,* have let loose upon the country a mullitude of hardy jail- 
birds, it may also be an indication that Henry in his latter yean 
had administered the criminal law with undue severity. On 
3 September Richard was crowned at Westminster.* 

Contemporaries held very var)1ng opinions about the charac- 
ter of Richard I. To some he was thoroughly bad, ‘bad to all, 
wone to his friends, and wont of all to hlmselT;* othen credited 
him with many Une quah'ties, and one, a clerk, called him in an 
official document ‘Richard the Good’.* He had, it seems, many 
of the failings and some of the virtues of his race : he was hot- 
tempered and irresponsible, generous and accomplished. He 
was a lover of music and a patron of troubadours. Above all 
he was a superb soldier. Though bom in England, he had spent 
his early life on the Continent, chiefly in Aquitaine. He was the 
least English of all the Ungs of England; and the fact that he 
Was and continued to be almost a stranger to the country which 
he was called upon to govern accounts for his initial mistakes 
He came to England on 13 August nSg, and left it, after four 
months, on 12 December. He rcvjuted it, when he was released 


• Cisia RurarJi, u. 74 Cf Mafia CatU Caaimmerahan Essaj/.pp. 114-15 

> The coronation of Ricbaid I iulwfiirtorwlueh we have a complete and prob- 
ably official record It u preserved inibe Orti itiw* (ed StubU), u. $0; cf P. E. 

Schrainnv A Wutofy Camutua (1937). P f) 

« Tpse malua erat omnibiu. »u« P«jor, peaUDUe obu* Cilia Hrnifi P, 1 491 
i 'Anno RegiuRe«iiRicardibOfuIX*.*f«l«/finei9R«.r^Kp.. Roll Soc .vo\ 
Jraul), p. 79 
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from captivity, on 13 March 1194, and aftera stay oftwo months 

returned to France where he spent the remainder of bis life- 
These six months were all that he devoted to his kingdom in his 
ten years’ reign. He used England as a bank on \vhich to draw 
and overdraw in order to finance Us ambitious exploits abroad. 
That the country stood and survived the strain is the highest 
proof of the soundness of Henry II’s constructive work. Twice 
in the coune of four years England was called upon to furnish 
money on a wholly unprecedented scale: first for the crusade, 
and secondly for the Hng’s ransom when he fell into the hands 
of the emperor on his return. 

Richard was determined to spare nothing to make a success of 
the crusade which he had undertaken with honest enthusiasm. 
In spite of the fact that load after load of money had been shipped 
to France in order to pay for the recent wars,* Henry II had 
left a substantial balance in the treasury, not less than 100,000 
marks,* for the use of his successor. But Richard was already 
engaged to pay 34,000 marks to Philip Augustus; his coronation, 
unsurpassed m magnificence, must have been a costly affair; 
and his generosity to his brother had considerably reduced the 
sources of income. Exceptional needs could only be met by 
exceptional methods. There were many persons who, moved by 
the impulse of the moment, bad taken the crusading vow, had 
then repented at leisure, and were willing to buy themselves out 
of their rash obligation at a high price. The pope had sanctioned 
this system of compounding, at any rate for those who, like 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter, ^Viiliam Brewer, and Hugh Bardolf, could 
plead the exciue of administrative duties at home. Public 
offices were profitable and readily saleable. A good example of 
both these methods of raising money Is furnished by the case of 
Hugh dc Puiset, the prinedy bishop of Durham, who gave 
2,000 marks for the sheriffdom of Northumberland, and another 
j,ooo for the jusUciarship and release from the crusade. The 
sheriffs were nearly all ffisnussed, and if they were allowed to 
regdn their position, they did so only on payment of fines.* 

* Sm, romampic, thed'tsilsofexportoftrruure in/’i^ Wi P 

* llovcden, ui. 8 Another tuUicBity pub II u high aa 900,000 Cisla RuaiJi, 
“ ’’ 

* For the purchaao of ihc ihcrintSom of Northumbrrland lee Holt f ’• 
p 31 Tlie price ui tku caw wat ezceptioiiallr high, the Img wa, often content 
«Mih much more moderate lum* Rohm de la Mare, for loatance, paid 00 more 
than ,^100 for the shrievaltica of Oxibnl ud BerLihire. Ibid . p 14. 
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Burgesses not infrequently purchased their right to have tlieir 
cities at fee farm for relatively small sums, varying from £joo in 
the case of Northampton to 40 marks in the case of Shrewsbury. 
The largest single contribution to the crusade fund came from 
William the Lion, king of Scotland, who for 10,000 marks 
bought his release from the covenants of the treaty of Falaise. 
T would sell London’, Richard is reported to have said, ‘if 
1 could find a suitable purchaser’;' the gcneraliraiion of a 
contemporary writer that 'everything was for sale — powen, 
lordships, earldoms, shrievalties, castles, towns, manors, and 
suchlike’ — was indeed not far from the truth.* 

In the arrangements which the king made for the govern* 
ment of the country during his absence, he showed little political 
wisdom or judgement of character, ^e post of highest impor* 
tance was of course that of the justiciar, for it was he who acted 
as regent when the king was abroad. Richard seems to have 
regarded the old justiciar, RannulfGlanvill, with suspicion, for 
he was removed from office and only allowed to recover the 
king’s favour by a heavy fine. Shortly after, be set out for the 
crusade on which he died. His place was taken by Hugh dc 
Pubet, bishop of Durham, who ruled almost »upreme in the 
north country; for besides the palatine jurbdiction which he 
held by virtue of bis bishopric and the recently purchased 
shenffdom of Northumberland, he was connected throuch hi* 
wife, Adelaide, with the inlluenUal house of Percy, Richarrl 
however, had not sufficient confident in this northern maimani 
to trust him alone in the office ofjusticiar. He therefor^ ar, 
pointed as his colleague \Villtam de Mandcville, carl of 
a trusted servant of his father s, and then, some months after the 
latter’s death in November Wdham Longchamp the rh n 
ceUor and bishop of Ely.* two justiciars, whose snh^Je nf- 
mthonty was divided by *= ny<» Humber, were ' u„^ Y 
any two nten could be. AmbMuu a„d 
quabues they had in common. Hugh de 

‘ Gisla Ri£ariJi, u 9® i 
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of the old school, connected by binily tics wlh Vings and counts, 
a man who lived and did everything in the grand manner. He 
was a man of culture and the possessor of a fine library.* He was 
also very experienced in the affairs of the svorld, for he had 
served hb apprenticeship in arms in the wan of Stephens 
reign and was already bbhop of Durham before Henry 1 1 was 
king. Longchamp, on the other band, was something of an 
upstart, one of tliose nari honuneSf whom the old baronial families 
tvould like if they dared to treat with contempt. Though not, as 
hb enemies put about, the grandson of a runaway serf, he was 
certainly of relatively humble origin, and had won his prom(> 
tion by hb practical usefulness and by assiduous attention to his 
master’s interests. His chief detects were those ofover*confidence, 
inordinate love of power, a^^randbement of hb family, lad* 
tact, and a complete failure to understand the English whom he 
openly professed to despise. It is not surprbing, therefore, that 
he was little loved. In appearance too these men presented a 
curious contrast. Hugh looked hb part, a fine handsome P^e* 
lence; while the short, ugly, deformed figure of Longchamp 
gave some colour to the exaggerated description of Gerald of 
IVales who likens him to an ape rather than a man. 

Longchamp’s first object as jusdeiar was to oust hb colleague 
from any share in the government of the country. He had 
already found occasion to deprive him of the sheriffdom of 
Northumberland, perhaps because the stipulated sum had not 
been paid into the treasury,* and he had refused to admit him to 
the business of the exchequer. The next step was wholly unpro- 
voked. The two met at Ttckhill about Easter and the bbhop of 
Durham was placed under arrest. He was taken to London where 
he was forced to surrender the castles of Windsor and New- 
castle, and the nch manor ofSadberge which he had recently 
purchased from the king for the sum of 600 marks,* and to give 
hostages for his good behaviour. But Longchamp had not yet 
done with him. ^Vhe^ the old bbhop on his way home reached 
Howden m Yorkshire he was sdzed by Osbert, the chancellor’s 
brother, who had been intruded into the office of sheriff, and 
kept there a virtual prisoner. Hb position in the north had 

' Forhubookaarid treajurcee IKfl;r«trf/FiOTiiton/,{Surte«Soe ii).pp.3'4- 

> TVnim, 3,000 maiVi, wat ttiB own>K M htiduelsui 1190 Pipi Hell » 

P 31. 

’ Newca2tle and Sadberze wctc wbveaneatly restored to b.m by order of the 
kmn trom Marsedles CestaRuardi^Um no. 
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wcntly been seriously weakened by his rival who had visited 
nr.?, P“««h the city for iu savage attack upon the Jews in the 
fri ^ M^rch. The diief instigaton of the outrage were 
nencu and connejdotu of the bishop of Durham, Richard 
_ ^ yss® 3tid Williarn Percy, and on them the punishment fell 
t)s eavily; they were fined and their lands svere confiscated, 
was on this occasion also that the sheriff John Marshal was 
recced by the chancellor’s brother. 

fir,, “ of anti-jewish hate which disfigured the 

months of Richard's reign was unsurpassed in its ferocity, 
c Jews had settled in England at the time of the Norman 
nearly a century they had been allowed to 
, V** meir quarters almost unmolested under the king's pro- 
ion. In the counc of time, however, this attitude of tolera- 
on svas changed to one of antipathy. The ostentation which 
wealth enabled the Jews to display, and their 
If *oo‘«nipt for the practices of Christianity, made 
had of universal dislike; as usurers, moreover, they 

* *^*^ngle-hold on the recently founded monastic 
ma ^ 7k* buildings they bad financed, and on 

.L smaller aristocratic families who sometimes took 

in these attacks with the hope of ndding them- 
f. , * ®nhcir indebtedness by removing their creditors. This 
c mg of hatred was, in the second half of the twelfth century, 
or hy the popular belief in the legendary ‘ritual murders* 

Wi of which that of little St. William of Nor- 

g l", **44 was the first and best known,’ and by crusading 

sa 'vhich not infrequently found expression in a mas- 

ihfidels at home. An altercation with some Jews at 
do' *^1 festival gave rise to a general attack on the Lon- 

th V *nassacring, burning, and plundering, despite 

of tfi * ^**erapt to check n, continued into the small hours 

® niorning. From the capital the wave offanatiasm spread 
e provinces, and the revolting scenes perpetrated at London 
St Lynn, Norwich, Lincoln, Stamford, and else- 
*he middle of March the infection reached York, 
some 150 Jews, who had taken refuge m the castle, 
rfMonjDQuth', Lift and Mtndtt tf St Wiliam oJMorwiehy editrd 
^ Je»op»ndM.R J»nie». •nd the powerToI refutaoon 
*7^0 Loreiao GsoganelB, iJltrwards Pope Clement JCIV, in 

ondihj 1 tr«nslated b; C. Roth wider the title Tha RituaL Mardtt Liiil 

(Lonilon, tsjj). 
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perished miserably, cither at thdr own hands or at those of the 
infuriated populace. Although the Jewish communities survived 
the shock and plied their trade of usury for another hundred 
years under royal protection, the toll of blood taken in 1189-90 
marks a definite stage in the decline of their prosperity.* 
William Longchamp was now supreme in church and state; 
he was justiciar, chancellor, and papal legate — this last office 
having been conferred on him by Clement III at the king’s 
request in June 1 190 — and he did not scruple to use his authority 
to the uttermost. ‘The laity*, writes ^S’llliam of Newburgh, 
‘found him more than a king, the clergy more than a pope, and 
both an intolerable tyrant.** By his tactless and ill-judged acts 
he seems to have courted unpopularity. Even the exchequer 
clerks could not refrain from jeering at him: He owes £20 for 
the scutage of ^Vales; but there arc many of his men serving in 
the army and ‘therefore with angels and archangels he is quit'.’ 
They ridiculed his brother Osbert by drawing a caricature of his 
face in the capital letter O ofhis name.* He made corutant pro- 
gresses through the country la the royal manner, accompanied 
by crowds of henchmen, quartering himself as he moved from 
place to place on the religious houses regardless of the heas7 
burden be thus imposed on them; he strengthened the strong- 
holds under his control, especially the Tower of London; he 
brought mercenary sotdien from abroad; and he exacted Im- 
mense sums of money both to meet his own extravagant ex- 
penditure and to satisfy the abnormal demands of his master 
on crusade, who was already entangled with debt to Italian 
merchants.* 

The widespread dislike lelt for Longchamp gave a wholly 
unmented popularity to the Ling’s brother John, who now 
became the centre of the opposition. Tcrritonally, as we have 
seen, he was m a position of enormous power; be ruled a king- 
dom within a kingdom. He bad a strong penonal reason for 
desiring the overthrow of the chancellor, for the latter had 

» The mimcTCT ipe Ttvidly dneribed by Ow contetnpoRiry chromclen. npe- 
oeUy by M ilU»in of Newburgh. Sec C. Roth. A ttutary tf Ih Jrxs ui EfflSiwl, 
<hap. u, »nd ’A Hebrew Elegy oa lie York Mirtyn’ in Trm tfVit Jtwuh //iit. 
Set n-i.ais'oo, 

■ i*.c M ’ Pipt m t Ku /,|i.n6. ‘ /.p.axW. 

* Tor lut bonouin^ froen Lombaid mertiuna dunng ha itay in Italy on ha 
way lo Ntinica, tee Pift j Cff &r 7, p. tgj. Eighi hundred mark* were bor* 
rowed from merchana of Rome for iheczpeniea of Queen Eleanor who weru W 
yam her eon la Sunly in sigi. and for ibe atcbUuhop of Rouen. Ibid., jx eg. 
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accepted tlie king’s arrangement of making not his brother 
John, but liis nephew Arthur his heir in the event of his dying 
childless. Home politics, therefore, in the year 1191 resolved 
themselves into a duel between these two domineering men, A 
dispute over the custody of certain castles on 24 March at 
Winchester (the issue of which b unknown) was the first act of 
this drama; the second was concerned with Gerard de Camville, 
constable of Lincoln castle and sheriff of the county. This 
influential baron flouted the chancellor’s authority; he was 
answerable, he maintained, only to John to whom he had given 
his allegiance. He was afterward accused of permitting lawless- 
ness and even of harbouring robbers who interfered with mer- 
chants attending the fair of Stamford. His act of defiance was 
followed by other incidents directed against Longchamp : John 
hinueIfseizedthecastIesornckhiIlaadNottingham,whileRoger 
Mortimer raised the standard of revolt at his castle ofWigmorc 
on the \S’eUh border. Longchamp acted at once: he reduced 
^Vigmo^e and early In July laid siege to Lincoln castle. But at 
thU stage a new figure, ^VaIter of Coutances, archbishop of 
Rouen, Intervened. 

Despite the name by wluch he is usually known, Walter was 
of English not Norman birth; he was a native of Cornwall. An 
accomplished scholar and a capable rather than a brilliant 
statesman, he had occupied for some fifleen years a prominent 
place in the royal chancery.’ He had served his apprenticeship 
in ecclesiastical affairs as archdeacon of Oxford (1175-82), and 
for a brief period before his translation to Rouen in 1 184 he had 
been bishop of Lincoln. From iigi to 1194 he was virtually 
ruler of England. Sent by Richard from Messina to mediate 
between the opposing parties he arrived in England on 27 June 
armed with comnussions to use as circumstances might dictate: 
one authonzed him to act as Longchamp's colleague in the 
government, the other, if the chancellor’s conduct warranted 
such a drastic step, to supersede him altogether. The arch- 
bishop’s task was, however, not easy. He was a careful man and 
anxious to act constitutionally. He ’would do nothing in the 
rule of the kingdom’, we are told, 'except by the will and con- 
sent of his associates and by the counsel of the barons of the 

' He wu apparently keeper ot the leal aa4 n variously described as sxplhfrr 
arthistgillanus, and once ncecancilkrao’, tee Ddisle, Rtcuttl da AeUt dt Hnri II, 
Introd ,p io3 
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exchequer’.’ Longchamp, unpopular aj he was, and possibly 
dangerous, had certainly the Ling’s interests at heart as well as 
his own, svhtlc John was playing only for himself. But at last 
through his mediation an agreement, which was subsequently 
revised at Winchester on a 8 July, was reached. Longchamp’s 
position was less secure than it had once been. Not only was he 
faced with a large and growing body of relentless opponents, but 
his authority was nowundermined ^ the king’s special emissary, 
Walter of Coutances, and hu commission as legate had lapsed 
on the death of Clement III at the end of March. He was there- 
fore more easily persuaded to make concessions and (in the 
second treaty) a big concession: he agreed to throw over Arthur 
and to support John’s claim to the throne if Richard should die 
on the Cnisadc, an event which, in the eyes of contemporaries, 
seemed highly probable.* 

Order, hQwe%’cr, had scarcely been restored before another 
and far more serious incident again kindled the Barnes of rebel- 
lion. Geoffrey, the natural son of the late king, aAcr many 
vicissitudes had at last been confirmed by the pope in bis 
appointment to the archbishopric of York and had been conse- 
crated by the archbbhop ofTour* («8 August 1191). He pre- 
pared, therefore, to cross over to England in order to take tip 
the duties ofhis tee. The chancellor for many reasons wanted to 
keep him out of England and had attempted to forestall him 
both by instructing the shcrilT of Sussex to prevent his landing 
and suborning the countess ofFlanders to stop his embarkation.’ 
In spile, however, of these precautions, Geoffrey succeeded in 
reaching Dover. But there be was met by Longchamp's sister, 
wife of the constable of Dover, who, falling to m^e him take an 
oath of fealty to the king and her brother, besieged him in the 
priory of St. Martin where he had taken refuge. Four days later 
he was dragged from the altar of the chapel and taken in 
custody to Dover casde (18 September). These outrageous pro- 
ceedings, which brought to men's minds the martyrdom of 

' Koveden, iu. 141. CT. B. WiUuBon, ftniltlui cfi/u Jofui B^Undt Ltiraty, xzvui 
(1944). 50*. “• 4 - 

* For the confmed chronology of these ercnti Me Landon, Iiauritry »f Ruhaii I, 
P- IQl. J- H. Round, Comnmitf Xondtae. pp 807 ff, and the introducljon to PiP» 
Rolls 3 Cf ^Ru A pp XV ff On the ezpeeutwn of Richard’, death Me No-burgh. 
■V, c. 16 'Rege in Orirntali capediboae posiio. cum fere nuUu, rediium eju, 

> Thi, fact doc« not re»t merely on the gonip of Cir aldu, Cambremia {Optra, iv. 
387], but u confirmed by the Pipi Raff of iigi fp 141]. 
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Beclet, worked the ruin of the cb%nceUor. In vain he protested 
that he had issued no order fop the arrest of the archbishop; that 
he had merely required that he should take the oath of fealty to 
the king or return whence he came;* in vain he authorized the 
release of the prisoner. For a moment Geoffrey was almost a 
hero and a champioit of the liberties of the church ; his assailants 
were excommunicated by Hugh of Lincoln and he himself was 
received in solemn procession in London. The country was in a 
turmoil and the capital so hostile that the Michaelmas session 
of the exchequer had to be opened in Oxford.* John was not 
slow to take advantage of the chancellor’s unpopularity and 
blunders. Guided by Hugh of Nonant, bishop of Coventry, a 
nephew of Amulf of Lisieux, a dexterous and unprincipled 
politician who had inherited the diplomatic gifts of his uncle, 
he used the situation to good purpose. The malcontents col* 
lected at Marlborough where they were joined by the chan- 
cellor’s fellow justices, William Marshal, Geolfrcy Fitz Peter, 
and \Villiam Brewer. From Marlborough by way of Oxford the 
party moved to Reading where writs were issued for a council 
to assemble on 5 October, and an ultimatum was sent to the 
chancellor bidding him appear at the bridge over the Loddon 
some four miles from Reading in the direction of \Vindsor, 
where he had made his headquarters. Helpless and friendless, 
deserted by bishops, barons, and oIHdals, he dared not appear 
before the counul ; instead he fled to London and sought refuge 
in the Tower. In the meanwhile the council met. One after 
another the members gave vent to their complaints against the 
chancellor. Besides the outrageous usagcofAKhbbhop Geoffrey, 
he had treated lus colleagues in the justiciarship with studied 
neglect; he had refused to co-operate with the archbishop of 
Rouen; he had acted shamefully towards Bishop Hugh de 
Puiset; he had put his rclatira into important and lucrative 
offices. The proposal of the archbishop of Rouen to depose him 
from the office of justiciar was thereupon agreed to. Two days 
later, 7 October, John and his party reached London. Though 
the city at this moment was divide by domestic feuds, there 

‘ So>t 1 <uthewrotetathenionki^CantCTbury{£^p Cmlttaru’uu.p 344),&nit 
when in Apn> 1 194 be wu at lui reconciled vnlht^ »^b»tiop of Yoik he took en 
oath supported by a hundred pnests that 'he had neither ordered nor desired' the 
archbishop's arrest (lloveden, ui ftso}* tTse author of the Ctila Ruardt (n sii), 
however, says that Longchamp admitted bavmg pven the order for the arrest. 

* See Ptpt Rallj & 4 Ru I, Introd , p. zvui. 
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were few who showed any enthusiasm for the cause of Long- 
champ. John and his friends met wth a better reception. At a 
meeting held at St. Paul’s, where the misdeeds of the chancellor 
were again rehearsed, the citizens, who were rewarded by the 
grant of their ‘commune’,' joined with the bishops and barons 
in bis deposition. Longchamp, besieged in the Tower without 
hope of relief, could do nothing but submit. After surrendering 
the castles in his custody and giving up his brothers as hostages, 
he wau released and allowed ignomtniously to leave the country 
(ag October). 

The downfall of Longchamp had been skilfully managed by 
unscrupulous men. That he was generally unpopular, domineer- 
ing, and often blundering may be at once conceded. Neverthe- 
less the fullest accounts of the events of this fateful year come 
from sources tainted with violent prqudicc and animosity,* and 
it IS beyond dispute that he was true to the king he served as his 
subsequent career shows. Moreover, there were those who did 
not share the general view ofhis character, Henry of Cornhill, 
theriff of London., Peter of Blois (who spoke hts mind plainly on 
the scandalous way by which he had been hounded out of ofilce 
and out of the kingdom)* and the pope himself, who, we learn 
with no little surprise, confirmed Longchamp in the office of 
legate at the petition of ‘all the English bishops’.* He was on 
friendly terms with the monks of Canterbury and was almost 
venerated atWinchcsterwhcrchcwasknoivnas/io/ermoniicAoram.* 
At the lowest estimate it can be said that he served his country at 
least as well as, if not belter than, the men that supplanted him. 

At the council of St. Paul’s Walter of Coutanccs became chief 
justiciar on the authority of the mandate which he had brought 
vdth him from the king in the preceding June. Whether this 
meeting, as one writer asserb,* consUtuted John summits rector 
totius regni is uncertain; If so it was wholly irregular, and 
justified the chancellor’s accusation that he was aiming at 

• Above, p ^a 

• Eepeaally Clraldus Cunbremii. TJe vtt» G»UV«}i Arthlepueopi Eboracensu’ 

‘ Hoveden, ui 14S 

• Cula Buardt, u 941 The date of C«lr»tine'i eonfinnation of Lon|chanip*J 
Iffaune of 5 ce u doubtful The latter wai iiiU usin; the uUeon 13 Mav, aoc weeks 
after his commission had lapsed with the death of Clement III (Round, Aicu«t 
CharUrs, no 58), and Celetune apeaki him as legale in a letter of 2 December 
{pitta Ruardi,f> 4 »l) Cf.alsoH TiHnaiin,Dupipslltchtn Ligatrntn Eniland,p 87 

• Am IVintOl).. p 64. a Rirharri ofrVviTes. n ^tV 
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the kingdom for himself. His plots and intrigues were unceas- 
ing. Early in 1193 Philip Augustus, having rciurned from 
the crusade, ofTered him ail the English continental dominions 
if he would marry his sister Alice; and John was only prevented 
from crossing the Channel to discuss this templing proposal by 
the timely arrival of his mother. Queen Eleanor, who alone 
could exercise any restraining influence over him. In the mean- 
while he svas endeavouring to get control of the royal castles, 
and was so far successful that he managed to persuade the 
castellans of two of the most important — ^Windsor and \S’allmg- 
ford — to deliver them into his hands. He was also negotiating 
with Longchamp who was prepared to ofTcr him a substantial 
bribe if he would assist him to return; he did in fact return and 
landed at Dover in March. But the justiciars were firm; they 
bribed John to abandon the chancellor, who was ordered 
peremptorily to leave the country. England was in this state of 
political confusion, with a government incapable of coping with 
the scheming John, when the news came that the king returning 
from Palestine had fallen into the hands ofhis enemy the duke of 
Austria. 

The crusade of Richard I belongs to world history, and « 
only indirectly connected vdlh the trend of events in England. 
The well-known story may therefore be dismissed in the barest 
outline. Although Richard left England in December 1189, it 
was not until late in the next summer that he had sufTiciently 
ordered the affairs of his continental dominions to enable him 
to set out on his voyage. He had collected a large fieet, and at 
Chinon, probably in March, issued ordinances for the main- 
tenance of discipline on board.' At Tours he received the scrip 
and staff of a pilgrim, and at Vizelay in the first days ofjuly he 
made his final arrangements with Philip Augustus, including 
an agreement to share equally the spoils of conquest. When he 
reached Mancilles he found that his fleet had not yet arrived; 
so, impatient of further delay, he embarked in hired vessels, 
leaving instructions for it to follow him, and coasted leisurely 
round the Italian seaboard to Messina. Arriving there towards 
the end of September, he found himself immediately involved 
in troubles, partly political, partly domestic, which engaged 
him the whole winter i igo-i. From the outset the inhabitants 
were hostile; they refused to admit Ms army witliin their wall, 

' See below, p 438. 
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denied him the necessary supplies, and caused so much vexation 
to the crusaders that Richard was compelled to take the city by 
storm. The Sicilian government was also hostile. Richard’s 
brother-in-law, William II. had died in the previous November, 
and the crown should have passed to his aunt Constance and 
her husband, the emperor Henry VI; but the idea of German 
domination was repugnant to the islanders who chose instead 
Tancred of Lecce, a descendant (by an illegitimate branch) of 
Roger II. Tancred’s first action was to thrust Richard’s sister 
Joan into prison and decline to deliver over her dowry and the 
handsome legacy which William had bequeathed to Henry II 
apparently as a contribution to the crusade. Though Joan was at 
once released on Richard’s demand, it was only after prolonged 
negotiations that a satisfactory financial settlement was reached. 
One of the terms of the agreement throws light on Richard’s 
intentions : Hs nephew Arthur was to be his heir if he should die 
widiout issue, and he was to be betrothed toTancred’s daughter. 
The part played by Philip Augustus in these proceedings was 
always treacherous; while hesecretlyabetted Richard’s enemies, 
when there was spoil to be had he would claim his share 
according to the agreement made at V^zelay — he even obtained 
his dividend of the moneys paid by Tancred in respect of 
\Villiam IPs legacies. Richard’s intended marriage tvith Deren- 
garia, daughter of Sancho, king of Navarre — an alliance con- 
tracted in order to strengthen his position on the southern 
frontier of Aquitaine — accentuated the bitterness, for Richard 
had been betrothed since his childhood to Philip’s sister Alice. 
It was not till March 1 191 that these difficulties were smoothed 
out at Messina Richard freed himself ofhis obligations to Alice 
by the payment of 10,000 marks and agreed to certain territorial 
adjustments of the French possessions.* The whole winter had 
thus slipped away in bickerings and discord, which the treaty 
of Messina did little to allay, before the crusading kings again 
set out on their voyage to the Holy Land. 

Richard left Messina with a fleet of some two hundred vessels 
on 10 April; but it was another two months before he reached 
Palestine. The whole of May he was at Cyprus engaged in the 
capture of the island from die Greek tyrant, Isaac Comnenus, 
and in the celebration of his marriage with Bercngaria who, 
with his sister Joan, had accompanied the fleet; and it was only 

‘ Fatdera.i 54 Cf Ptnoeks, rf /t'ermarufy, pp lag, 131, 
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On 8 June that he joined the other cnisadlng armicj before the 
walls of Acre. Tliis all important city, the great emporium of 
the eastern trade, had fallen into the hands of Saladin in 1 1 07, 
and since the summer of 1189 had been ineffectively besieged 
by Guy of Lusignan, king ofjertisalcm, a man whose leadership 
was discredited by liis calamitous defeat at Hattin and whose 
throne was now disputed by a rival, Conrad, marquis of Mont* 
ferrat. The recovery of Acre was tire fint and vital objective of 
the crusaders who poured in their thousands into Palestine 
during the years tigo-t. But the armies were disunited, ex- 
hausted, and demoralized; they were short of supplies and 
stricken with pestilence; and little progress was made until the 
arrival ofRichard vrith large reinforcements, siege-engines, and 
stores. He at once assumed command of the operations, and 
within a little more than a month ofbis coming the siege, which 
had dragged on for two years, was brought to a triumphant 
close by the surrender of the dty (la July). Soon after this, 
Philip Augustus went home, excusing himself on the ground cf 
ill health, but really anxious to secure his claim to Artois and 
eastern Vermandois (Peronne and St. Opentin) in consequence 
of the death of the count of Flaudcrs during the siege of Acre, 
and to do what mischief he could in Richard's French posses- 
sions while he was safely out of the way. Richard himself stayed 
behind, and on 22 August began his march for the recovery of 
Jerusalem. But the advance over the sun-scorched country was 
a slow and arduous undertaking, hampered as it was by shortage 
of supplies and by sudden flank attadu from the Saracens who 
were moving parallel along the inland route. The victory at 
Arsuf (7 September) raised the prestige of the Christian armies 
and opened the way tojaffa, which was occupied two days laUr. 
Before the end of the year Richard had led his host to within 
a dozen miles of Jerusalem. But disunity among the leaders was 
now more than ever pronounced; rivalries and divided counsels 
impeded decisive action, and the army, almost within sight of 
its goal, retreated back to the coast. In strange contrast to the 
discord which prevailed in the camp of the crusaders (which 
indeed was characteristic ofthe whole movement and one of the 
principal causes of its failure) was the remarkable understand- 
ing, we might almost call it cordiality, which existed between 
Richard and Saladin and sdll more his brother Safadin. They 
exchanged presents and couitcues; they held meetings and 
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dliOJt'ed in a friendly ipirit p<wJblc n-ays of partitioning iht 
Holy Land. lUcliard c\Tn oflertcl hUiiiterJoan in marriage to 
Safadln and actually conferred on llie latter's son tlie honour 
of knighthood. Tlic negotlaUom, hoH-ever, came to nothing, and 
once more Richard marched towards Jcruialem, and once more 
came vsithin a dozen miles of it; he himself evcri penetrated with 
an advanced party vvidiin right of iu waits. Dut, as on the 
former occasion, he found it necessary to withdraw his troops 
and to abandon for es-er thehopcofrecos-cring the Holy City. A 
brilliant victory at Jaffa was the last event of this costly enter* 
prise. News from England had long made Richard anxious to 
return; and a treaty, to last three years, was arranged which 
secured to the Clmstians a strip along the coast, including 
Jaffa and Acre, and the fight of pilgrims to visit Jerusalem. 
On 9 October 119a he sailed from Acre on his homeward 
vojage. Afier many adventures with pirates, storms, and ship* 
wTcek, Richard was thrown ashore with a few companions on 
the coast oflstria; thence, after more adventura, he reached 
the neighbourhood of Vienna where he fell into the hands of 
Duke Leopold of Austria (December) wliom he had iruulted 
and quarrelled wftli during the crusade.' In February 1193 It 
was arranged that he should be delivered over to the emperor 

llcnn- VI. 

Richard’s capture was an event of the first importance in the 
international situation. In the winter of 1 192-3 the emperor's 
position was gravely critical; even his throne was in danger. He 
was encircled by bitter and determined enemies both within 
Germany and without; with the Welfi, who for years had 
opposed his family, the house of Hohemtaufen, and with a 
powerful group of Rhenish princes in the north; with the pope 
and with Tancred, tlic usurper of the crown of Sicily in the 
south. \Vith all these England was closely associated. Henry the 
Lion, Richard's brother-in-law, was the head of the ^Vc!f family 
and had spent the years of his banishment from Germany at the 

* Richanl h»d overtlinnim ihe bknnrr which the duke bad tet vp In the captured 
oiy of Acre Thu has usually been taken as the cause oT the quarrel. Bui A. 
Scbreiber {irul I ur{r{;aVfrAn^sxvi(i93i), aCSfT) conuden that tbu episode dxl 
not originate the quarrel wbichwasmauilycvnng to Richard’s connexions with the 
Weirs, lie also believes that the king did not come to Erdberf near Vienna aed* 
dentally, as generally thought, but inteniianany, meaning to return through Ilun. 
gary with whose king Bela 111 be had pobiical rrlaiions. A project of mimage 
between Bela and Richard's niece was ui 1 18C. Cf Ctiu Hatrut, L 346: 

PiptrM3lllni.ll,p. 17a. 
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English court; with the district of the lower Rhine England was 
connected by mutual commercial interests; and with Tancred 
of Sicily Richard had entered into an alliance during his stay in 
the island on his outward \'oyageto Palestine. The king of Eng- 
land was therefore a trump card in the political game now 
placed in the hand of the emperor; and he played it with con- 
summate skill. 

Wiat his opponents, and above all the English government, 
dreaded was that Philip Augustus would be allowed to exploit 
the situation for lus own advantage; that he would succeed in 
preventing Richard’s release, or, worse still, get him into his own 
power. He was prepared to bid very high for a prize which 
doubtless svould result in the transfer of the French possessions 
of the king of England to himself without the necessity of fight- 
ing. Since his return from the crusade he had spared no effort 
to undermine Richard’s position in France; but he had not met 
with the success he had expected: the French barons refused to 
attack the lands of an absent crusader, and the seneschal of 
Normandy had refused to surrender the castle of Gisors, the 
key to the Norman Vexin and indeed of Normandy itself, which 
Philip claimed on the basis of what was almost certainly a 
forged version of the treaty made at Messina in March i igi.' 
\Vhen Richard was a prboner, however, he made headway: 
through the treachery of its castellan he won Gisors; he then 
overran the Vexin and laid siege to Rouen, which, however, 
under the command of Robert, carl of Leicester, successfully 
resisted and he was forced to withdraw. John was no less eager 
for the ruin of his brother. Immediately on hearing the news of 
his imprisonment he had hurried to Paris where he had done 
homage to Plulip for the French possessions (perhaps for Eng- 
land too) and agreed to marry Philip’s sister Alice. He then 
returned to England to stir up rebellion there. Preparations for 
an invasion were at the same time set on foot; a Beet was col- 
lected at Witsand for the transport of riemish mercenaries, and 
the co-operation of Denmark was sought and wonbv a marriage- 
alliance between Philip and Ingeborg, the sister of Canute VI. 

Though the situation appeared critical, Richard was not 
uneasy, ‘My brother John’, he srid, *is not the man to conquer 
a country if there is anyone to oner even the feeblest resistance.’ 
The measures taken by the justidais, guided by Queen Eleanor 
* ^ CS izSf 
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who had a ripe experience (she was now over seventy years of 
age) both of Anglo-French politics and of the feuds of her sons, 
were prompt, thorough, and cflective. The oath of allegiance to 
the king was again exacted; dlies and castles were put into a 

stateofdcfcnce,thcirwalIs repaired, their garrisons strengthened.* 

There was, we arc told, a general muster of the people, rustics 
as well as knights, and the coasts over against Flanders were so 
carefully watched that the invading fleet failed to make a land- 
ing. Windsor, which had been occupied by John at the begin- 
ning of the war, was besi^ed by Walter of Coutances, and 
Tickhill, his northern stronghold, by the aged bishop ofOurbam; 
and both places were, it seems, on the point of surrender when 
Hubert Walter arrived direct £rom Richard in Germany (Easter 
1193). The lung was not yet liberated, the ransom had to be 
raised, the future was full of uncertainty; in these circumstances 
it was considered prudent to arrange a truce to last till the 
autumn. Before many weeks had elapsed, however, Richard and 
the emperor had come to terms; and John warned of the fact by 
Philip in the famous message, ‘Ixiok to yourself, the devil is 
loosed,' immediately fled to the French court. 

The diplomacy of Philip Augustus bad fared little better than 
John's attempt to supplant bis brother in England. The alliance 
with Denmark had unfortunate consequences: his repudiation 
of his wife on the day after the marriage in August 1193 involved 
him in a long and serious quarrel with Ixmocent IH, while his 
meddhng in Danish politics alienated German opinion. Philip 
had miscalculated; he failed to realize that his aims for a strong 
and umted France could not harmonize with Henry Vi’s known 
aspiration to universal sovereignty. The surrender of Richard to 
Philip was probably never scriouriy intended, but the threat of 
it served the useful purpose of a lever to exact better terms. 
These, when finally settled, were certainly hard, and included 
the crushing payment of 150,000 marks of silver by way of 
ransom.* But evidently the relations between the emperor and 
his captive had rapidly improved during these months. Richard 
was not kept in close con^ement; he was allowed to hold his 
court at Spires or ^Vorms or wherever he might be, and to 
transact the business of hb kii^om; his fnends, who visited 

• Money wis ipent on over iluny duruig this year Theevuiencelsium- 

manzed in theintroduction toF^/Wr5Jbe./, pp ivj-jcvu. 

* For the tertosM Koveden,iu.ai5, * 
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Wtn in great twmbm, ww permitted to come and go un» 
molested; and he had his hawks sent to him to provide him with 
amusement. As early as ig April he and the emperor both wrote 
letters to England in which they expressed the close mutual 
understanding, the indissoluble bond orfriendship which existed 
between them; and this alliance, there can be little doubt, was 
directed against Prance. For the moment, however, it seemed 
politic to recognize the position which Philip Augustus had 
already won (a large slice of eastern Normandy); and a treaty 
to thb cfTcct was accordingly made by Richard's representatives 
at Mantes on 9 July 1193. But before Richard was actually set 
at liberty (4 February 1194) John had sacrificed to Philip 
much more territory in Normandy and Tourainc.‘ 

By the end of the year 1193 a substantial amount of the ran- 
som, at least enough to obtain his freedom, had been delivered 
to Germany. A great, an unprecedented, sum was needed, and 
the fact that the bulk of it was found u good evidence at once of 
the prosperity of England, the soundness of its financial posi- 
tion and of its administrative system.* How it was raised is not 
precisely kno>vn. The moneys collected were paid to specially 
appointed custodians of whom Hubert \VaUer and Wchard 
Fita Neal, the treasurer, were the chief) locked up in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and accounted for in a separate exchequer {seaccamm 
rtdtmpiioTns ) ; but evidendy there were many arrean in payment 
and dlfficuldes of accountancy.* Resort was made to various 
sources of supply; an aid or scutage {scutagium ad ndimpitonm) 
of aor. on the knight’s fee was taken, and a general tax of a 
fourth of revenues and chattels was levied from the whole 
population both clerk and lay; a concession was only made 
m favour of the parish clergy who wc« let off with a tenth. 

' The agreement betweenJohnandPluUp (touted to ranlM i 57l ie dated a( 
Pari, In January J«93. but evidenUy it belongi to January 1194 The pracuci; of 
beginning the year at toaster wu about this time becoming establnhed m France 
See Powicke, op at , p 146, n 3, DcUile. Ach-t A P/ulif'pi Auguste, no. 4ti; 
CarteUieri, P?uJ,pp rJdBgan, ui 73; Amcrerr RuAvd f, p aoj, n 6- 

* A lubstantid portion vaa c( courae raiacd from the continental dominions In 
the financial year 1194-3 Normandy alone aent ;^i6,ooo to Gennanv Povneke, 
op eft , p 345. 

* Owing to the use of a special eeehequer the Pipe Rolls only furnish incidental 
information about the coUecUofi Of the I’ansom Valuable, though often obscure, 
evidence is provided by the fragment of the Receipt Rail 7 Rie. I (n 95 ) published 
with the Pipe Roll of the same year (p *59) and a Cuna R/gu Rcll dealing with 
Wiltshire for the year 1194 publisbtd hy Maitland for the Pipe Roll S^ety 
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The whole wool-crop of the Cistercians and Gilbertlncs was 
taken, and the plate of the churches was also requisitioned, 
although, much to their credit, many of the clergy preferred 
to pay more and keep their chalices.' In thanking the clergy 
for their generosity the king was careful to explain that he 
would on no account regard what they had given in this very 
special emergency as a precedent for future demands.* But 
even so the sum collected fell far short of the required amount, 
and other taxes had to be imposed — a carucage of ss, demanded 
at the council of Nottingham in April 1194 and an exaction 
referred to as the ‘ten shilling and upsvards* tax (iaiHagim 
X soltJarum el ampltut) which baffles explanation.' Money svas 
also raised by fines 'for having the king’s pleasure' from those 
who had supported John in his rebellion or ‘forjoy at the king’s 
return’^ and by the now common method of scUiog offices at 
extortionate prices. The whole ransom, in fact, was never 
paid; in 1195 the emperor remitted 17,000 marks in order to 
prevent Richard from making peace with France, while the 
duke of Austria only received a pittance of the 33,000 marks due 
to him.' 

Before obtaining his freedom Richard had been compelled to 
yield up his kingdom and to receive it back as a fief of the 
empire. Though this bondage was only of short duration— for 
Henry on his deathbed released Richard from his feudal 
obligations — it was not, while it lasted, without political sig- 
nificance. The emperor’s plan, it seems, svas to break the power 
of France, using Richard os the instrument.* He used his 

' The butuip of tVinchnter, for example, pud £89 1 8t ‘de caliabut epUcopa- 
tiu \Vuit(iiueiuij ad redeoiptionnii domuu Regu', lUlt, p. 363 Cf. abo 

ftlsU Afon. S. /Vtn Chu^tstriat, 1 23. The himfclT replaced some of the plate 
taken for hia ntuom Hoveden, ui S90 

* See Richard r» charter contaued 10 • letter of Pope Celeaiuie III to the 
archbishop of Canterburr printed by \V Ilolinnann, fapsUnhaden m Eniiand, n, 
no 275. 

’ Rttnft Roll j Ric 1 (Pipe RoQ Soe , na , vol 6}, pp 261-3. Cf. ibid , vol xiv, 

PP. 2 X 1 U-XX 1 V. 

* So Gerard de CamviQe was fined 9 000 maria 'pro habenda bcnevolentia 
domuu Rejis et pro terns suia habendu* (ftps Roll 6 Rtc.l,^ 1 18) . The a tieens of 
York paid aoo marks ‘dedono suo pro gandio ad renlua domuu Regu ab Aleman- 
cu’ Ibid,p 163. 

s Cf. Laadon. Itiorrary Ruhatil, pp. 78. ton-i 

* Hoveden (ui. 301) says it was known to the king of England that the emperor 
desired above everything to subject Ibe kingdom of F ranee to the empire Innocent 
111 , wTiiing later to Philip Augustu^aaya ibis was ihe emperor's declared inteouori. 
Migne, ccxvi, Ep 64, col loyt. 
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authority a* overlord energetically to promote the war with 
France, always urging Richard to greater cfTorts. The abortive 
scheme to make Richard the ruler of the kingdom ofBurgundy 
or Arles, the land lying east of the Rhone, had the same object 
in view, the subjection of France to the empire.' A great 
advantage, even though at considerable cost, had been won; the 
dangerous alliance, which had been formed in the later yean of 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa between the Ilohcnstaufcn 
and the Capetlans had been, temporarily at least, broken. 
Philip Augustus could no longer rely on German support in his 
self-appointed task of destroying the Angevin empire. 

On his way back to England Richard by the promise of 
annual pensions secured the alliance of many of the leading 
princes of Germany and the Low Countries, who did homage 
and fealty to him against the lung ofFrance. TTie list as recorded 
by a well-informed contcmporary*isimpressivt: the archbishops 
of Mainz and Cologne, the bishop-elect of Liige, the dukes of 
Austria, Swabia, Brabant (or I^ouvain, as he is always called in 
English records) and Limburg, the marquis of Monlferrat, the 
count palatine of the Rhine, the count of Holland, and Baldwin 
the son of the count of Hainault. little immediately tame of this 
vast confederacy. English (iaanccs were far too heavily strained 
by the raising of the king's ransom to embark at once on a 
policy of subsidizing foreign alBes on so prodigious a scale, and 
only the archbishop of Cologne is known to have received a 
pension in 1 194. But it marks the beginning of the great coali- 
tion which, in spite of set-backs due to the ambition and incon- 
stancy of individual princes and to King John’s temporary 
abandorunent of the policy at the treaty of Le Goulet, was 
held together by econonuc interests and English gold, and 
gradually matured and grew in strength until it was finally 
broken by the great French victory at Bouvines in 1214. 

By the time that Richard reathed England (he landed at 
Sandwich on 13 March 1194) the rebellion which John had 

‘ cr A E. Foole on 'England snd Burgundy tn tbo last decide of the T^lAh 
Century' m Ijsayi ta Hutorj futniti b R L. RboI* (1927), pp 261 ff It is noie- 
HOrthy that Savanc. bishop of BaUi. a kmsman and fnend of the ernperor, who 
look a prominent part In the negotiatims for Richard’s release, was shortly after- 
wards made chancellor of Burgundy Ihid.p a 63 

' Hoveden, m 334; Gilbert of Mom, CZm>m ffanemeRK (ed. Vanderkindere), 
pp. 284-5, gives a sliorter list of pnneea For the delaili of these alliances see A. L. 
Poole in Sludus m Mtduval tJaUrj prumbd ta hi. Ptwteki, pp 90-9, and below, 
PP 45 *- 5 - 
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rabed in hb absence had been all but suppressed; the castles of 
Marlborough, Lancaster, and Sl Michael’s Mount (whose 
castellan died of fright on hearing the news of the king’s 
landing) had already been captured, and it was short work to 
bring the two which still held out, Tickhill and Nottingham, to 
submission. At a great coundl held at Nottingham after the 
capture of the castle the fate of John and his chief conspirator, 
Hugh of Nonant, bishop of Coventry, was decided upon. The 
latter was to subrrut ‘to the judgment of bishops in that he was 
himself a bishop, and to the judgment of laymen in that he was 
a sheriff of the king’, an echo of the famous verdict of Archbishop 
Lanfianc on Odo, bishop of Bayeux. In fact he had already lost 
hb sheriffdoms (the shires of Stafford, Leicester, and Warwick) 
and he was allowed a year later to buy the king’s pardon for 
2,000 marks.* He however withdrew from pubhc hfc to live in 
Normandy where he died in 1198. John was cited to appear to 
answer for his conduct within forty days on pain of complete 
forfeiture. But he was already again ‘Lackland’, for the counties 
he had controlled had been taken over by the government at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, and hb castles bad been captured in 
the course of it. Although the brothers were personally recon- 
ciled through the mediation of their mother at Lbieux in the 
following May, it was not until sometime in the next year that 
John was partially reinstated in his former possessions (the 
county of Mortain and the honors of Gloucester and Eye but 
without the castles).* 

While he was punishing his enemies he did not forget hb 
friends. ^ViUiam Longchamp had served him faithfully during 
the dark months of his imprisonment; no one bad been more 
active in the negotiations to obtain his release. He was now 
reinstated in the full excrebe of hb office of chancellor which he 

‘ P\pi Rail r Rit /, p 191 Hoveden (ut. *87) wrongly givei the turn m 5,000 
marki He wu then roloced to hn buhopnc ^ which he bad been letnporenly 

’ Hoveden, m. 386 He witnitiea charter* a* count of Mortain on to June 1195 
(hmneijef Richard l,f 109} and on 3 a June (Arg .tnftjutrnmimi (Lincoln Record 
Soc., voL 37), 1. 133). According to Hoveden he aho received a pemion of 8,000 
pounds in Angevin money or £3,000 ilerling The honor of Eye doc* not appear 
(ohave been restored to himlill EasteTiig6(i\9<lte/iSRK./,p 121} Theaccouni 
of this honor in the Boot of Fca (p 13^ contains no reference to John's tenure of 
It. Evidently, however, he held tt trom the beginning of Richard’s reign till Easter 
1 194 when he was deprived of n lln teeond tmure of 11 was of short duration, 
for in 1198 It wasgraoied to iheduchcsofiAUvaia. Pipe Rail to Ru /,p.94.aiiid 
P 377- 
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retained, although he never revisited England after his depar- 
ture with the king in May 1194, until his death at Poitien in 
1 197. W'alter of Coutancca, who had played such a prominent 
part during Uie critical years of Richard’s crusade and captivity, 
now too fades out of the arena of English politics. His later 
career (he died in 1207) is wholly concerned with the affain of 
Normandy. The government of England was now left in the 
capable hands of Hubert Waller. A student at Bologna’ and 
trained in the household of Rannulf Glanvill, with whom he had 
family connexions, he had been usefully employed in judicial 
and administrative work during the later yean of Henry II’s 
reign. Though an indifferent and secular-minded ecclesiastic, 
his promotion in the church had been rapid : he was appointed 
dean of York in It86, bishop ofSallsbury in 1189, and, after his 
return from the crusade, on which he had distinguished himself, 
archbishop of Canterbury in May 1193. In 1195 his authority 
Over the church was strengthen)^ by a legatine commission. 
But it was in administration that his natural gifts, his clear- 
sightedness, his attention to detail, his practical good sense, were 
most effectively displa>‘e)d. Before the end of 1 193 he was made 
justiciar and virtually ruler of England. To him fell the increas- 
ingly difficult task of finding money and armiea for the wan in 
France which during the next decade wholly absorbed the 
energies of soldiers and administraton. Richard’s last important 
act before quitting England was to submit to a second corona- 
tion. Presumably it was conridered necessary in order to re-estab- 
lish his digiuty after the huiniliatiotu he had suSered at the 
hands of the emperor. The ceremony took place at Winchester 
on 17 April 1x94. On 12 May he set sail from Portsmouth, 
never, as it happened, to return. 

Richard realized that the struggle with Philip Augustus was 
likely to be a long and a bitter one; he would require an army 
almost continuously in the field. For such a purpose the exist- 
ing military organization based on the national levy and the 
feudal host was quite inadequate. The ancient fyrd had been 
remodelled in 1181 by the Assize of Arms which required all 
freemen {tola communa Itberorma hoTiunum) to furnish themselves 
with arms according to their wealth. A similar ordinance had 
also been issued earlier in the same year for the continental 

' H G Richiirdson- Introductioa to the VUnnorsub Ro/Z/yoAR (Pipe RoUSoc, 
KJ.vol. joa),p.bui,n.7. 
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doirunions,* But the object of the militia ^vas primarily to pro- 
vide for home defence; it was called out to suppress the rebellion 
of John in 1193 and again when the country was threatened 
with invasion in 1203. The general levy of Normandy, the 
amere-ban, and the military service due from the communes 
might indeed be used to rcust the aggression of Philip; but in 
fact they played little part, and their service, such as it was, was 
essentially local.* 

The feudal levy was alike ill-adapted to a long war owing to 
its short-term service, usually limited by custom to forty days. 
Henry II had tned to remedy this defect when, for his invasion 
oflValcsin l isy.hecalled outa third of the knight-service which 
would thus be available foracampalgn lasting fourmonths; and 
the same plan was followed in 1194. In 1197 Richard demanded 
300 knights for service all the year round, or, according to 
another authority, a tenth of the knight-service; and John in the 
critical year 1205 issued a writ requiring ten km'ghts to equip 
and maintain (at 2s. a day) one of their number for duty in 
defence of the kingdom so long as should be necessary.* Such 
expedients got round one difficulty. But there was another: 
there was a growing reluctance on the part of the tenants to 
undertake foreign service. The question was ebscxire and 
became more so with the growth of the Angevin empire. Limits 
must be set somewhere to the feudal obbga lions of these Anglo- 
Norman harons. IVhithcr were they bound to follow the king 
into battle? Obviously no feudal contract could require their 
service in Palestine, but what of Aquitaine where they likewise 
bad no ^ect interest? Richard himself seems to have adiiutted 
some distinction between classes of tenants when in April 1 196 
he wrote to Hubert ^Valtcr instructing him to send immediately 
to Normandy those whose tapiia baronianm lay in Normandy; 
those who owed ktught-service in England (except the barons of 

* The text of lie Aisize of AnnsuciTenin Ctsla Htnltt, i. 278:for the Assneof 
Le htani lee Gala Htnnei, u 269 The examine ofHeDry H was followed by FhUip 
Augustus arid the coxint of Flanders for their dominions Ibid. 270 

* Fowiche, Lost o/JformanJj, pp. 311 ff S R Faciard (^oitinr Antaotrsaiy EssM, 
pp 231 ff) contats the generally accepted view that FUchard and John created 
communes In NoTToandy chiefly mofdcr to gam their miktary service; a commune, 
for example, was grants to the men Fecamp in 1202 that they 'may be ready to 

defend our land with arms’ {Rot Lu Fat I3S) He thinks that 'the communes of 

Normandy Were Kldom, if ever, used iipoathc actual battlefleld or for castle-guard 

upon any Considerable scale* (p *37). 

* Hoveden,iv 40, Jocelm gif BrakdooJ (Camden Soc.), p $3; Rot lot PcLSS^ 
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the AVchh march) were to follow later with a few knigliM— not 
more than seven at most; and the ecclesiastical tenants should 
render such military service as would meet with his approval.* 
This vague phrase suggests that the king felt uneasy about 
exercising compulsion on the church tenants. However that may 
be, in the next year (i 197) the knights of Bury St. Edmund in a 
conference with their abbot Samson and St. Hugh of Lincoln in 
a heated council held at Oxford,* vigorously asserted a claim 
(probably wholly without foundation)* that they were bound to 
serve only in England. They denied their liability to service 
overseas, but acknowledged their liability to scutage. The king’s 
need was great, and for men even more than for money. These 
protests therefore met with little success, and the ecclesiastics 
could only escape the burden of service by a hard bargain ; some 
of the monasteries paid an aid (donum de militibus) far in excess of 
the normal scutage rate.* Judging by the growing frequency of 
hnes imposed ‘quia non fuit ultra mare in servitio Regis’ or ‘ne 
transfretet in cxercitu Normanniac’, we must suppose that the 
lay barons were abo showing some dbinebnation to serve 
abroad. It was not, however, until alter the conquest of Nor- 
mandy by rhilip Augustus, when they no longer had any stake 
In that country, that they pressed their claim to exemption. 
The precise character of the document generally entitled ‘the 
unknovm Charter of Liberties* u not, and probably never will 
be, settled; but it formulates at the end of John’s reign a 
practical compromise: foreign service should be confined to 
campaigns in Normandy and Brittany.* 

In an age of chivalry, however, there can never have been any 
scarcity of knights who were wholly given over to the profession 
of arms and were ready to stay in the field or the castle so long 
as was necessary and so long as they were properly paid for it 
The wage of a knight was relatively good, as wages went. The 
standard rate for most of the twelfth century was Srf. a day; but 
towards the close of Henry H’s reign it had risen to u.* and he 

' The unportance of letter (printed ut the Rolls edition of DiceCo. li, pp 
bccix-lnx) his been emphasuedby Fowcke, op, at , pp 314 f 

* Hla ffu;mis (RoDs Series), pp s^-jotindRound. Ftu<fii(£>irfsfld, 

pp- S28 ft The debate wu occisiosted Riehird’s demand for 300 kmghts men* 
boned above. 

* H M Chew, £cefrn>u(ira{ TVmnlr'Vi-CIli^ pp 38-41. 

* See Pipt Roll to Ru. I, Intiud , pp so-xzm 

» Below, pp 471-a. 

* OccasioniUy knights could stsS be lured at Sif. a day Instances appear on the 
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seems often to have had advances of pay when serving abroad. 
Nevertheless these rates cannot be considered excessive ifaccount 
is taken of his equipment which he had to proWde himself. His 
charger {dextrarius) was an expensive animal; It could not be 
bought for less than to marks; and his elaborate armour of chain 
mail cannot have been cheap. No doubt he expected to make 
something from booty and the ransom of prisoners, for the rules 
of war, which were scrupulously observed, recognized his right 
to a share in whatever he captured. Nevertheless, he might well 
be out of pocket. The knight belonged to a small aristocratic 
class who no longer fought, as in the early days of feudalism, in 
di\-ision3 by themselves, but were employed either in the retinue 
of the king or a great baron or as commanden (constables or 
masters they arc generally called) of units, approiumately 500 
strong, of paid mcn-at-arms.‘ Though theknights oftheNorman 
wars of Richard and John might be required to serve for a 
longer term, fewer svere required. Their reluctance to serve 
abroad was therefore a matter of less serious moment. The men- 
at-amu (sergeants, smientes), on the other hand, were pro- 
fessional solders {solidarii) who were recruited, largely from 
NS'ales, at fixed rales of pay. They ttteived 4^. a day if ihty 
were mounted (with an additional id. a day for a second horse) ; 
id. a day if they were infantrymen. Besides these there were, of 
course, the foreign merceuaries who were used to an increasing 
extent during the wars of the twdfth century. They were of two 
kinds: there were those who, like the Genoese cross-bowmen or 
the Saracens brought by Richard I from the east, were employed 
because of thdr professional skill.^ ^VhoUy different were those 
bands of desperadoes, irresponnble adventuren, picked up by 
some captain, a Mcrcadier or a Gerard de Ath6c,in every comer 
of western Europe, who were known indiscriminately as routiers 
(nlae) or Braban^oos. They lived for fighting and plunder; 
they spared neither sex nor age, neither the clergy nor the 
peace-loving traders ; their ruthless cruelty and wanton destruc- 
tion made them objecu of universal detestation and fear. 

Pipe Rolls of 1193 mod 1199 It b difficult to account for the high rata paid in 
1197 and ISOS (see the refertoca p jjo) for u, both ihoe yean the Kpe 

Rolls show IT to be the normal figure, 

’ Cf A L. Poole, OhtigAlKns 9J Shessfy, Rc . pp. 50-3 

• The Genoae bowmen seem to be first used in Anglo-Norman smrfare in the 
1180s Cf Powicke, op cie.,p 333,fi>r the SaraceQSmNormandyiecibid, p S90. 
and SecUvh Hist, Ra viu I >911}, 104. 
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Henry II and Richard wisely restricted their use to the Con* 
tinent; but there, despite the prohibition of the church, they 
were employed with growing frequency.* 

A force of paid knights and men-at-arms, of hired Welshmen 
and bands of foreign mercenaries, needed much money. Added 
to this there was the cost of building and upkeep of castles which, 
constantly stormed and battered by effective siege-engines, stone 
throwers, and Greek fire,* were always in need of repair. Times 
had changed since a French count half a century before had 
hopefully consulted the Epitoma rei tmUlaris of Vegetius Renatus 
(who wrote in the fourth century) for guidance on a problem of 
siege warfare.* Everything had become more complex. Nearly 
;C49,ooo were spent on the defence of Andcli alone in the year 
1 197-8.* Load upon load of treasure was shipped across the sea 
to supplement the fast diminislung revenues of Normandy and 
Anjou. Scutages and aids were to become almost annual taxes 
in addition to tallages taken from the towns and the royal 
demesne. Hubert Walter declared in 1 196 that in the past two 
years he had provided the immense sum of 1,100,000 marks of 
silver for the king’s use.* Recourse was made to every kind of 
expedient to raise money, even to requiring charters to be re- 
sealed Avith the new Great Seal at appropriate fees.^ War, even 
waged on the relatively small scale of the twelAh century, was 
becoming a costly business. 

In the middle of May 1 194 Richard crossed the Channel with 
a fleet of a hundred ships to engage in the long struggle which, 

' The routien were only Iwtee ojed ioEnglami before the rei^ of John, in the 
tuppieuion of the rebellion of 1173-4 (AViUi^ of Newburgh, u, c. 27, Pipt Poll 
soHtn //, pp 88, 13jl, oed perhapfbllienippreuion of John’i rebellion in 1193 
(Hoveden, ui “nie fiAh eanoa of tbeTlurd Eiteraa Council (n79) prohi. 
bited the use of (he Braban^ons, Navxrcse, Sic , on pain of occonununication 

* Greeh fire, a combuitible mixture thought to he compoied of lulphur, pitch, 

and naphclia, leems to have been introduced into weateni Europe after the Third 
Crusade It waiused at theaiege of Nottinghamin (194 Ac /, p 173) 

and at Dieppe in the following year (Hoveden, ui 304) . 

> Chromquts its CmUs iPAnjeu rt iu dVignrars fAaitisi, ed. Halphen and Poupar- 
din (CoUecuondeTextes), p 318. 

* Powiclte, op. eic , pp. «83, 303 1 » Hoveden, iv. 13. 

* The Great Seal of Eichard I had an adveoturoui career It was shipwrecked 
off Cyprus with the king’s seal-bearer, Roger Malchiel, in Apnl tigi, but was 
recovered when Roger’s body was washed ashore, on the lung's return from Pales- 
tine It fell into the hands of Leopold of AmCna who possibly handed it over to the 
king’s brother John, who may have used it for his own purposes Richard regained 
possession of it m 1 1 93, and thortly after a new teal was made, but it was not taken 
into use uU the i pnng of 1 198 See Lionel Landon, liairraty qfRtchati J, pp. 1 73-63 
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though interrupted by short truces and uneasy periods of peace, 
was to last until his death five years later. \Vhcn he landed at 
Barfleur he was welcomed with a great show of popular rejoicing. 
The fame of the great crusader had not been dimmed by his 
captivity; his energy, his reckless bravery, his rapidity of action 
were not forgotten; nor had these qualities been appreciably 
impaired by advancing years and increasing corpulence. He 
could still move, as a contemporary (quoting Lucan) expressed 
it ‘more swiftly than the twisted thong of a Balearic sling’.' 
Within a few weeks he had forced Philip to throw up the 
siege ofVemeuil; had, by the capture of the important castle 
of Loches, recovered his position in Touraine; and had sent 
Philip himself and his army flying in disordered rout from 
Freteval, leaving in his hands prisoners, treasure, and equip- 
ment. He then pushed southward to punbh the rebellious 
barons of Aquitaine with such success that, as he wrote to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, he captured no less than 300 knights 
and 40,000 men-at-arms.* WhUe be was thus triumphantly 
piling up victories in the south, his agents were arranging a 
truce at Tdliires on the Norman fronu’er (23 July). It was 
largely manufactured by the church — a fact in itself sufficient 
to make it unpalatable to Richard who disliked ecclesiastical 
meddling in politics— and its terms, considering the recent 
English successes, were far too favourable to Philip. It was 
never strictly kept and merely provided an interval for further 
preparations. Moreover, had ^chard needed any encourage- 
ment in his war-like intentions the emperor was always ready 
to supply it. In June 1 195 the latter sent him a golden crown as 
a sign of his esteem and charged him ‘by the fealty which he 
owed him’ to invade the lands of the king of France, promising 
that he himself would assist him in the enterprise. He even for- 
bade the king to make peace except with his counsel and con- 
sent, and remitted the balance of the redemption money, 
17,000 marks, as a contribution towards the prosecution of the 
war.* Philip, alarmed at these negotiations, called off the truce, 
and the raids, the storming of castles, the plundering, began 
once more. Nevertheless, Richard was in desperate financial 

• Hovtden, lu. aja la NoreiabCT iigj he made the three dayi’ journey from 
Vaudreud In Normandy to IssouduamBttniaone day. Ibid. 303. 

• Ibid 357. The ^ no doubt esasgecated. 

• Ibid 300, 303-4. 
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straits, and had to resort to extraordinary expedients to find 
money to keep the war going. By the end of the year both 
parties were exhausted and ready to discuss terms such as might 
lead to a permanent settlement. If by the Treaty of Louviers 
Richard lost the Norman Vexin, at least Philip’s other con- 
quests east of the Seine were restored to him,’ and he retained 
the much contested lordships of Issoudun and Grajay in Berri. 

The peace, however, provided only a short respite. Already 
in the nuddle of April 1 196 Richard regarded a fresh outbreak 
of war as imminent, and was requesting Hubert ^Valtcr to send 
more men and money to Normandy. He was also busy streng- 
thening his strongholds and was beginning to crown the rock of 
Andeli with the most famous castle of the nuddle ages. Unfor- 
tunately Andeli did not belong to him; it was a manor of the 
archbishop of Rouen, who violently resisted Richard's action, 
laid Normandy under interdict, appealed to Rome, and was 
only ultimately appeased by a very advantageous exchange of 
lands which brought him in a net annual revenue of 
Nevertheless, from Richard’s point of view, the bargain was 
probably a good one, for Ch&teau Gaillard, ^ 'beautiful castle 
of the cock' de Rupt) sirategically was mag- 

nificently placed in a commanding position on a bend of the 
river Seine. No better starting-point for the recovery of the 
Norman Vexin could have been chosen. It was built under 
Richard’s personal supervisioa with all the ingenuity that his 
own practical experience in warfare and the engineering science 
of the day could devise. It became Richard’s headquarten and 
his favourite residence during the remainder of his life. It was, 
however, a condition of the Treaty of Louviers that Andeli 
should not be fortified; the building of Chateau Gaillard, 
therefore, afforded a pretext, if one were needed, for the reopen- 
ing of hostilities. The desultory warfare, which began with the 
siege and capture of Aumalc by Philip in June 1198 and lasted 
with brief intervab till a few weeks before Richard’s death, need 
not detain us. It went on the whole in favour of Richard, who 
rcoccupicd a large pan of the Vexin. 

In this his last war he was able to devote his attention entirely 
to the Norman problem, for by successful diplomacy he managed 

‘ For the fsontirr now »sreed upon Me Uie map at the end of Fowicke'i tm ef 
Nomandj 

• Powicke, op dt., p 174. 
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to secure his boundaries by a chain of friendly and allied powen. 
His frontier on the Pyrenees was protected by his brother-in-law, 
Sancho, king ofNavarre; by the marriage of his sister Joan with 
Raymond VI in 1 196 he converted the generally hostile county 
of Toulouse into a fnendly neighbour. It was about this time 
also that his plan, inaugurated in 1194, of establ'ishing a con- 
federacy of princes in Germany and the Low Coimtrics began 
to mature.' The fall from power of his brother-in-law, Henry 
the Lion, had resulted in a greater intimacy between England 
and the house of^Velf, for this prince had spent the years of his 
exile from Germany (1182-5 again in 1189) at the English 
court. He was now dead (1195), but his sons, who had been 
brought up in England, maintained close relations with Richard 
after their entry into public life and they had become men of 
consequence.* Henry, the eldest, had married the daughter and 
heiress of Conrad, count palatine of the Rhine, and himself 
became count palatine in 1195; a year later Otto, the second 
son, was made count of Poitou, and during the next two years 
was often in the camp of his uncle Richard or engaged in 
Poitevin affairs. In 1 197 the counts of Flanders and Boulogne, 
both of whom had made treaties in 1x96 with Philip of France, 
transferred their allegiance to Richard. Baldwin, who inherited 
Flanden on his mother’s death in 1194 and Hainault on his 
father’s a year later, was driven in the interests of his country to 
change his policy. The prosperity of the Flemish towns was 
being crippled by the economic pressure increasingly exerted 
by England during the years of hostility. Merchants had their 
goods confiscated and some were themselves imprisoned; an 
embargo was laid on the export of wool and heavy amercements 
were imposed on those who ventured to send grain and other 
commodities to Flanders. These counts not only protected 
Normandy from attack from the north, but also waged a harass- 
ing war with PUlip in Artois.* In 1198, after prolonged negotia- 
tions, the duke of Brabant, and perhaps at the same time his 
neighbour, the duke of Limburg, were brought into the coalition. 

‘ Above, p 367 

• See A L Poole, ‘Die Welfen in der Vetbannung’ in Daisehei Artha JSr Ct- 
ichuhlt ia AUtUlallrri, u (1938), 199-48 TXk thud son, William of tVlncbester, as 
he Vitas called (being boro in (hat oty sn 1 184), the ancestor of (he future bouse of 
Bronswuk, was alvi brought up in Psiglarwl 

s In these operations English troops appear to have taken part, for 280 sergeants 
Were sent to Flanden in ihu year {1197] Sells Ae. /, p. 1G4. 
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Tlic former was rwarded by the grant of the valuable honor 
of Eye, to whicli his wife had an hereditary claim, and on suiN 
able occasions would add dominus honoris Eyt to his other dignified 
titles.* Even the north Italian magnate and future leader of the 
fourth crusade, Boniface of Montferrat, was receiving in this 
year a subsidy from the Norman exchequer. The final triumph 
of English diplomacy was reached when, on the death of 
Henry VI, Richard at the request of the German princes sent 
representatives to the electoral meeting and prevailed on the 
electors to choose his nephew Otto as king of the Romans and 
future emperor (June ttqB). The only gap in this network of 
defensive alliances was the little county of Ponthicu round the 
mouth of the Somme; for its count had married Philip’s sister, 
Alice, who had long been in English keeping, offered in marriage 
first to Richard and then to his brother John. But in the spring 
of J 197 Richard made a raid on the district, burnt the town of 
St. Vaiiry, and destroyed the shipping in the port, as a warning 
no doubt, of what might happen if hostile activities broke out 
in that quarter. 

Richard’s last fight with Philip Augustus was worthy of his 
career. When a truce conveniently arranged 'till the com crops 
had been safely harvested’ had expired, he with Mercadier and 
his Braban?ons cut off the French near Vernon and drove the 
remnant across the Epte; he then, carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country, captured the castle of Courcelles and inter- 
cepted Philip's army marching to its relief. In the rout that 
followed ‘such was the crush at the gate of Gisors that the bridge 
broke under them, and the king of France himself, as we have 
heard, drank of the river, and other knights to the number of 
twenty were drowned. Thus we have defeated the king of France 
at Gisors,’ Richard simply concludes his account of the battle in 
a letter to the bishop of Durham, ’but it is not we who have 
done it, but God and our right through us’* (September 1198). 

The church now intervened in the interests of peace. The 
cardinal legate, Peter of Capua, had already negotiated the 
terms of a five years’ truce to which the two kings finally agreed 
when they met on the Seine between Vernon and Andeli, Philip 

> He styW hinuelf in ■ ciiarter ‘Hnmcui dei graux dux Ixithanngie marchio 
Romani imperu « dominus hoQoro Eje*. Cf. Pipt RoU lo Rie /, p xvu, and Poole, 
SluJus . . . pntenUd to F. M. Pswuit, p 93. 

* Hoveden, w. 58. 
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on horseback on the bank, Richard in a boat, on 13 January 
1 199. Each was to hold whatheactuallyoccupiedatthe moment 
when the peace was concluded. 

The fighting in which Richard lost his life had nothing to do 
with the Norman wan. It was while besieging the castle of 
Chalus to punish a baron of the timousin in a trivial dispute 
over treasure-trove that an arrow struck him in the shoulder. 
The wound proved fatal and he died on 6 April 1 199. 

The death of Richard was followed by a disputed succession. 
Although England and Normandy accepted John who had been 
designated by his brother as heir to the whole of hts dominions, 
the barons of Aquitaine rendered their homage to Eleanor, the 
queen-mother,' while those of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, in 
accordance with the custom of the country, swore allegiance to 
Arthur ofBnttany, Richard’s nephew. In adopting this policy 
they were actuated by no particular partiality to one side or the 
other; but they reallred that th«r Independence was more 
likely to be assured if they took as their lord a powerless boy 
(Arthur was no more than twelve years old) rather than a grown 
man, potentially dangerous, who was also king of England. 
^Vithin a few weeks, chiefly through the agency of ^Villiam des 
Roches, a powerful baron now made seneschal of Anjou and 
Maine, Arthur was recognized in Angen, Le Mans, and Tours. 
John acted at tHs critical time with remarkable decision and 
promptitude; having secured the royal treasure which was at 
Chinon, he went to Rouen where he was invested with the duchy 
of Normandy (25 April) and then to England where he was 
crowned at Westminster on Ascension Day (27 May). When, 
however, he returned to the Continent towards the end of June 
he found matten had changed for the wone. Constance of 
Bnttany, acting in the interests of her son, had been prevailed 
upon to make common cause with the king of France, who 
received the homage of Arthur for all the Angevin lands and 
put garrisons of his own into the castles and towns which had 
acknowledged Arthur as their lord; and he sent the boy himself 
off to Paris for safe custody. Philip was playing the game at 
which he was so cicpert, of pitting one member of the family of 
Anjou against another. Neither party, however, was anxious to 
prolong the struggle. The country was impoverished by the 

’ Eleanor tubsequently delivered ♦l.e duchy to her aon, rct^ning, however, a 
hfe-intereit Rat Chart goi and Fatdira, i. 77. 
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long wa«, by the burning of towns, and the ruthless destruction 
practised by both armies, and especially by the mercenary 
troops employed by the English. Although John had renewed 
the old alliance with the count of Flanders in August, he did 
not, like Richard, inspire confldence as a leader. Baldwin 
showed little enthusiasm for his cause, and made his peace with 
Philip at Peronne a few months later (a January taoo). John 
had also put himself in the wrong by taking up his Norman 
inhcntance without the licence of his overlord, the king of 
France, who made the most of the legal standpioint. Philip, too, 
had his difTicuItics. William dcs Roches deserted him and got 
Arthur out of his hands. The matter of the divorce of Ingeborg 
had reached an acute stage, and France was placed under inter- 
dict (January isoo). So in the Intcrvab of war there were truces 
and conferences which at last on a May resulted in a settlement 
at Le Goulet on the Seme below Vernon. The peace followed 
the lines of the treaty made at louvicn in 1196, but the frontier 
was modified in the interests of Philip. Besides the Norman 
Vexin (except Andeli with Cbitcau Gaillard which remained 
an English enclave in French territory) he gained the county of 
Evreux which he had occupied immediately aAer Richard’s 
death. The long-disputed lordships of Issoudun and Gra^ay in 
Bern were to pass as dowry with John’s niece, Blanche of 
Castile, who, it was agreed, should marry Louis, Philip’s son 
and heir. In return for these concesrions and an enormous relief 
of9o,jOO marks, John was recognized as Richard's heir and did 
homage for all the French possessions. The feudal relationships 
which became increasingly important as the struggle went on 
were also clarified : Anjou and Brittany were assigned to him by 
the judgment of Philip’s court, and Arthur was to hold Bnitany, 
with certain safeguards, as John’s vassal. 

Among the turbulent barons of Aquitaine, perhaps none had 
given more unceasing trouble to their Plantagenel overlords 
than the counts of Angoulime. Besides the Angoumois, they laid 
claim against the powerful bouse of Lusignan to the county of 
La Marche. The importance of these lordslups to the king of 
England became greatly enhanced when by the treaty of Le 
Goulet Bern was tramferred to the king of France, for they pro- 
vided his only access to Gascony. On Richard I’s death Aude- 
mar, count of Angouleme, had allied himself with Philip, while 
Qpeen Eleanor, who had charge of John’s interests m that 
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region, supported the Lusignan daim to La Marche. Shortly 
after, however, by a sudden volte-face, the rivals were recon- 
ciled, and a marriage was arranged with Hugh the Brown of 
Lusignan, and Isabel, the daughter and heiress of the count of 
Angouleme, a girl fourteen yean old. Such a union of the rival 
houses was seriously menacing, and it was a triumph of Angevin 
diplomacy when John succe^cd in detaching the versatile 
Audemar and bringing him over to his side. Whether it was 
passion or policy that dictated the next move it is hard to say. 
In r 1 99 John had been released from his childless marriage with 
Isabel of Gloucester, and was in fact in the process of arranging 
a new one with a Portuguese princess when the negotiations 
were abruptly cut off, and he married, with her father’s consent, 
Isabel of Angouleme, the afHanced bride ofHugh the Brown, on 
30 August raoo.' It was a bold stroke, which secured to him a 
valuable ally and the succession to the counties of La Marche 
and Angouleme; and had he dealt more tactfully with the 
injured parties by giving them proper compensation, it might 
have proved successful. As it was, bis arbitrary actions led to the 
fatal quarrel which was his ultimate undoing. The house of 
Lusignan was not one to be lightly played with; it had many 
ramifications (among them Hugh’s brother Ralph was count of 
Eu in Normandy) and the disorden became correspondingly 
widespread. 

Philip Augustus must early have reah'zed the immense capital 
value to be made out of the dbpute. But he bided his time, and 
even entertained John at Paris vrith sumptuous splendour when, 
after a stay of some months in England, he again revisited 
Prance in Ac summer of 1201. By the autumn the moment for 
his intervention had come. John had still further exasperated 
the rebellious barons of Poitou; he bad seized their lands, 
charged them with treason, and proposed to settle the matter 
by trial of battle, using himself professional champions. They 
naturally refused to meet these gladiators, demanded to be tried 
by their peen, and appealed to the king of France as their 
supreme lord. In the following spring John was summoned to 
appear before Philip’s court at Paris on the complaints of the 
Lusignans; he faded to answer the summons, was adjudged 

' F A Cazd, jun., and S Paiota(£jie Hut Av.buu (1948), 63-9) haveihown 
that H G Richardson’s ingenious (cconstiuction of the generally accepted story 

(Ihid.lzi (1946), 389-314) eooSicca with tlie available evidence. 
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contumadous, and sentenced to the loss of his French lands. 
Philip, in feudal terms, ‘defied’ his vassal as a traitor, and pro* 
cecded at once to carry out his judgment by force (30 April 1 202).* 
John svas not well circumstanced for the reopening of the 
war. He had been at little pains to foster the cause of his nephew 
Otto and his other German allies. Although in May he issued 
a summons to the knights of Flanders, Halnault, and Brabant, 
and in fact many Flemish knights were in English pay and 
fought for John in the Norman campaigns, the close friend- 
ship between the two countries tended to cool after the depar- 
ture of Count Baldwin on the crusade in 1202.* But between 
Flanders and Normandy was the territory of Boulogne, whose 
count, Renaud of Dammartin, a brilliant and indefatigable 
fighter, deserted in 1202 to Ptdlip Augustus and took a pro- 
minent part m the fighting during the closing phase of the con- 
quest of the duchy. Moreover, John was engaged on two fronts, 
it was not only Normandy, but the great English possessions in 
the south of France, the turbulent duchy of Aquitaine, that he 
had to defend. This gave an importance to the Peninsula. There 
too the position had sadly deteriorated. His two brothers-in- 
law, Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, and Alfonso IX, king of 
Castile, had at least temporarily seceded from the Angevin 
alliance, and the treaty which John in 1202 concluded with the 
king of Navarre scarcely compensated for these defections.* 

In the spring of 1202, when hostilities began, Philip had no 
thought of annexing the whole of the Angevin dominions. 
Normandy alone he proposed to absorb into the royal demesne; 
he planned to replace John in the remaining provinces by 
Arthur of Brittany who in July was duly invested with Brittany, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. Then by a brilliant stroke 
John captured his supplanter. It happened at Mirabeau, a 
castle some miles to the north of Pt^tiers, where Arthur with the 
Lusignans was besieging Queen Eleanor in an attempt to con- 
quer Poitou. John in one of those fits of violent energy of which 
he was sometimes capable, with almost incredible speed — he 

* The clearest summary of the difiknlt uuj contravenial queition a that of Ch. 
Pctit-Dutailiu in L'Essar da tlcli fOatdtat {Halmrt CMralt, ed. Glota, iv, part a, 
1937). PP '39^ 

* In 1906 Philip of Namur, the regent m Flanders, concluded a treaty with 
Philip Augustus and was betrothed to bit daughter. Cf Gaston Dept, tu Injliunca 
angtaist it/ranfaisi dans U contU di FlmJn, p. 48 

* The trea^ was directed against Cawile and Aragon. Fotdera, 1. 66. 
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covered the ground between Lc Msns and Nfirabeau, a distance 
of well over eighty miles, in forty-eight hours — descended on 
the castle, relie\-ed it, and killed or captured the besiegers 
(i August). Arthur himself) Geoffrey of Lusignan and his 
nephetv Hugh the Brown, and *all our Poitevin enemies’ were 
among the 200 and more captives who were led away, heavily 
fettered, in carts destined for prisons in England and Normandy.' 
This great success, the last on French soil before the triumphs 
of Edward III, bad it been used wisely might have postponed 
the disruption of the Angevin empire for some years. Its imme- 
diate result was indeed most promising: Philip, who had broken 
dotvn the frontier defences of Normandy on the north-east from 
Eu near the coast to Gournai on the river Epte, withdrew from 
Arques which he was then besieging.* But by the cruel treat- 
ment meted out to his prisoners John aroused indignation 
everywhere, and he lost any advantage which his victory had 
given him The Luslgnans were soon ransomed, but twenty-two 
of the capuves imprisoned at Corfe castle are said by a usually 
well-informed authority’ to have died ofstarvation, and Arthur’s 
sister Eleanor was incarcerated for forty yean in the castle of 
Bristol.* The fate of Arthur himself remains a mystery. When or 
how he died no man knew with certainty. That a crime had 
been committed was soon suspected; but the secret tvas well 
guarded, and it was only slowly that the truth leaked out. He 
was thrown into prison at Falalse and afterwards moved to 
Rouen, where, according to the bcst-aulhenlicated story, on 
3 April 1303 John, drunk and in one of his paroxysms of un- 
governable rage, did him to death with hu own hand and threw 
the corpse into the Seine. It was once thought that in conse- 
quence of the murder John was again summoned to stand his 
trial before the court of the king of France, and was sentenced 
this time not only to the loss of his French fiefi, but of his king- 
dom as well. The weight of evidence, however, is opposed to 
this view. The story of the second trial and condemnation was 

' Se« John'i account of the nctoiy in • letter addrcsseil (o has barons preserved 
in Coggeshall, pp 137-8 

* On ai Juty John bad ordered the barons oT the Cinque Ports to intercept 
supplies desund tor the French armr at ARjuta (Asl L>1 Pot, p. 15), shortage of 
provinons may have expedited the it tu e m c n t. 

* Ann of Margan {Am. Monut 1. sQ Asa eoncesuon to some prisoners “ring- 
chaini’ were subsututed for ‘fetierY. Ail. £st Pat , p tji 

* She viat, hc^ever, Uberally psonidtdenthxlothca, and received t tnarh a day 
maintenance. Pip* RcU d Js , pp 92, si3. ai9 She died m prison in 1241. 
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apparently trumped up in 1 216, when Philip’s son Louis invaded 
England, in order to justify his action before the world.' None 
the less, whether or no there was a trial and condemnation, the 
results were serious enough. Dissatisfaction spread rapidly 
among the baronage. With the desertion of ^Vllham dcs Roches, 
the seneschal of Anjou and Tourainc, resistance in the valley 
of the Loire soon collapsed. The garrison in the citadel at Tours 
held out till 1204, while Chinon under Hubert de Burgh and 
Loches under the mercenary captain Gerard of Ath^e managed 
to survive for another year; but these were isolated strongholds 
standing in occupied country. They could not become the 
starting points for the recovery of the lost ground. 

The revolt of the Bretons in consequence of the imprisonment 
and suspected murder of their duVe, Arthur, and the defection 
of the barons of hfaine (Le Mans fell in the spring of 1203) 
widened the gap which severed Normandy from the still loyal 
Poitou 5 and Normandy was the prize whidi the king of France 
chiefly coveted. \Viih his government at Pans, the control of the 
Seine and the northern seaboard were obviously of primary 
importance. But the conquest of Normandy presented a far 
more difllcuU problem than the conquest of the provinces 
arotsnd the Loire. Its sentiment was in favour of England; for 
a century and a half both countries bad been ruled by the house 
of Rollo; many of the barons and churches of Normandy were 
great property-owners abo in England; the towns and mer- 
chants of Normandy were bound to England by mutual com- 
mercial interests and privileges. Moreover, it was in a far better 
position to withstand attack. Its resources in men and money 
were considerable, and they could be easily reinforced from 
across the Channel; it was protected by a network of castles and 
defensive posts of which Chateau Gaillard was the last to be 
constructed and the strongest. In these circumstances, with good 
leadership and energy, it should have been possible to save it. 
Unfortunately John failed to display these qualities. He moved 
listlessly from place to place wthout plan or purpose. Once, in 
September, he made a raid into Brittany which intensified 
rather than suppressed the rebellloiu spirit of the Bretons. He 

’ Philip probably fint heard the detaib fiMa Wilham de Brao>e, an eyewitness, 
whocame to the French court as an esOe in leio PowieVe, op. cst ■pp-453 and 
Cenh Afrd. llist vt 315 and note. For Uic wh^e question cf Petit-DutaiUis, Lt 
Dishintmera dt Jun tom Unt r< U mtvrtrt fArtSm i» Brelapu (1913), and the same 
author’s L’Esstr ia £<iitr tOenittd, pp 149 C 
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solicited the intcrvcnlioa of Innocent III; but Philip in the full 
flush of success merely retorted that feudal disputes were no 
business of the Holy See. Even before John’s unaccountable 
retreat to England in December 1203 eastern Normandy had 
largely passed out of his control. As we have seen, Philip had 
forced the frontier posts on the north-east ; he had driven wedges 
deep into other parts of the duchy. Alen^on in the south and 
Vaudreuil, which guarded the nver approach to Rouen, had 
been surrendered by treacherous castellans;' and the greater 
part of the country between the Eure and the Risle was also 
in his hands. Chateau Gaillard alone offered serious resistance. 
For six months, from September 1203 until March 1 204, bravely 
defended by Roger de Lacy, the constable of Chester,* it held 
up the French advance. It fell on 8 March. There is a touch of 
irony in the fact that on the very day of its capitulation John 
was giving orders for his horses and hounds and falcons to be 
liispatched to Normandy in preparation for bus coming. Once 
the great basdon on the Seine had fallen the progress of Philip 
Augustus was ssvift and sure. The Norman barons had no heart 
in flghdng for a king who himself made so little effort to defend 
bis domlmons. They preferred to make bargains with the con- 
queror. So Falaise, Caen, Bayeux, Cherbourg, and Barfleur in 
turn capitulated without striking a blow; and while Philip 
pressed forward from the east, the Bretons attacked from the 
west, capturing as they advanced Mont St. Michel and Av- 
ranches. There was no need to invest Rouen, now completely 
cut off, Normandy was already lost before the capital (with the 
two fortresses Arques on the north and Vemeuil on the south 
which were still m Engbsh hands) came to terms with the con- 
queror on Midsummer Day, 1204. The Channel Islands were 
all that were left of the Norman duchy m English hands. 

’ The turrender of Alcn^oa by Robert, count of Stez, 10 infuriated the lung that 
berecaUi it in dating chartrn ofChiaTeart'apudEeccumzzdie Apnlit anno rcgni 
noetri quarto, quo comn Robcilui Sagiema nobis proditionem apud Alen- 
conem' Round, Cil tfDoet FVonn, no 39t. p.131, 

• It is noteworthy that John recognized the loyal lervice of Roger de I.acv by 
eoncnbuong £1,000 to the heavy ransom which Philip Augustus demanded for 
hiaL.PiptRMsJa,f 814. 
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JUSTICE ANP FINANCE 

I T has been rightly said' that in the last years of the twelfth 
Century law becomes articulate. For certain legal purposes 
in the middle ages 3 September 1 189, the date of the corona- 
lion of Richard I , was laVen as the limit of legal memory. So by 
the statute of Quo U'ananie of 1290 Edward I agreed that those 
who could prove that they had enjoyed their franchises con- 
tinuously since that date had a prescriptive right to them. A few 
yean earlier we have the first teasoned account of legal proce- 
dure in the treatise Di Ltpbiu tt Consutludtnibtu Regni An^liat 
attributed to Henry H’s justiciar Rannulf Glanvill. A few yean 
later, from 1 1 94 to be more precise, we have legal records, plea 
rolls, notes taken down by derks who were themselves present 
in the king’s court.* In the early yean of the thirteenth century 
these records become abundant. It will therefore be convenient 
at the point we have now reached, the year 1204, the year in 
which Normandy ceased to be a possession of the Ef^Iuh 
Crown, to review the developments in the sphere of law which 
have set a significant and enduring mark on the judicial system 
of future centuries. 

The Norman and early Angevin kings were not what we 
should call great legnlators. They brought no code of law with 
them, and they did not, like their Anglo-Saxon predecessors, 
like Alfred, Edgar, or Canute, issue any. In the century and 
a half which elapsed between the Conquest and the concession 
of Magna Carta there arc few legislative acts. Henry I made 
‘new statutes’ concerning the coinage and theft,* and he modi- 
fied the law relating to wreck. But this does not amount to very 
much. A hostile critic accused Henry II of being an innovator, 
abolishing old laws, and year by year introducing new laws 
which he called assizes.* Yet the institutions of Clarendon, 


* Maitland, ! 481 

* There u evidcnee that plea roUa were kept u early as the tvrenty-seventh year 
ot Henry It (1181) See Maitland, StIttI PUat lAt Crown (Seldea Soc , vol 1), 
p wvi, and CitfM /Jijt, PdJJj, V ^6 Biattheyliavenotiurvtved. 

* See the t»nt printed by Itaioe tn tSit/rniu of thl C4iireA ^ tori (Rolls SerieaJ, 

111 It. 

* Ralph Niger, ed Aiutnither (Caxton Soc ), p 168 
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perhaps the most comprchenuvc act of Henry II, claimed to be 
no more than a record of the custom of his grandfather’s time. 
The Norman kings professed to nilc by the law of Edward the 
Confessor with some additions of thdr o\vn. Private lawyers in 
the early years of the twelfth century compiled law-books which 
purported to be these laws or what they thought were these 
laws. The fullest and most interesting of these collections b the 
Leges Hetinci Pnmt, so called because it opens with the charter 
of liberties issued by Henry I at hb coronation. It is a rambling 
book, often obscure in language and meaning; it is a strange 
jumble of Anglo-Saxon dooms and the customary law of the 
time, supplemented by fragments collected from continental 
sources. Yet it is a serious attempt to establish what actually 
was the law m the first years of the twelfth century. The Nor- 
mans were anxious not to emphasize the break with the past, 
and when they introduced some obvious innovation, such as 
trial by battle, they were careful not to enforce its use upon the 
conquered race. TTiey retained the local system of adminbtra- 
tion through the hundred and shire; and Henry I bsued an 
instruction requiring attendance at these courts at the same 
times and places as in the days of King Edward. The rivalry of 
seignorial jurisdictions, however, sapped the strength of these 
communal courts. Exemptions were freely granted from atten- 
dance at the hundred and in some cases from the shire also, 
hlany hundreds were falling into the bands of ecclesiastical 
corporations and of private landlords. 

Yet, notwithstanding the apparent lack of what may be 
properly called legislation, no period of Engluh history has 
witnessed more far-reaching changes or marked a more steady 
growth in the sphere of administration of justice than the 
twelfth century. Even the most superficial comparison between 
the Leges Henna Pnmi and GlanviU’s treatbe svill reveal that 
notlung short of a ie%'olutioi» has taken place in the course of the 
century. The former describes a system essentially archaic, a 
s^’stem based on a fixed tarifT of monetary payments as com- 
pensation for crime, on weres and wiles', Uic latter is concerned 
wholly with the new procedure brought into being in the twelfth 
century based on writs and juries. TIus great change was due to 
the remarkable administrative capacity of Henry I and Henry II 
s^hose combined reigns occupied sesxnty years of the century, 
and it was achieved not by formal enactments, but by instruc- 
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tions given by these kings in writing or even by word of mouth 
to their ministers and judges. The king could ofTcr his subjects 
a more rational method of settling their disputes than could be 
had by the ancient modes of trial by ordeal, compurgation, or 
battle; he could offer the jury, the sworn inquest of neighbours. 
The jury was a royal prerogative; the lord could not employ it in 
his private feudal court. By providing this better remedy, which 
he made readily accessible by sending his judges into the pro- 
vinces, the king was able to tempt suitors, even though they had 
to pay a heavy price for the privilege, to bring their cases into 
the royal courts. The system of original writs provided the king 
with the opportunity to intervene in the cause ofjustice. A man, 
who claimed that he had failed to get justice from his lord, could 
obtain a writ from the king requiring his lord or the sheriff ‘to 
do right’ or he, the king, would do it for him. In consequence 
a mass of litigation wldch would have previously been dealt 
with in the local or feudal courts was now flowing into the royal 
courts. The judicial business of the country was becoming 
centrahzed in these courts where slowly but surely was being 
evolved a common law for the whole land. 

The chief agent of the Crown in local gei-ernment was the 
sheriff. Afler the Norman Conquest the earl, tomet, had lost his 
administrative duties in the county and given place to his 
deputy, the victeomis, who combined the functions of the Anglo- 
Saxon sheriff with those of the Norman vicomle. He was at the 
head of the fiscal,judldat,adminbtrative, and military organiza- 
tion of the shire. He was responsible for the revenues due from 
the shire, for which he accounted twice a year at Easter and 
Michaelmas at the exchequer; to him were the king’s writs 
addressed, and it was his duty to execute the king’s instructions; 
he mobilized and commanded the local militia; he normally 
presided over the shire court.' At fini these officials were almost 
invariably drawn from the ranks of the baronage; they were 
powerful territorial magnates with substantial local interests in 
the districts under their control. That they were often rapacious 
and oppressive was possibly of little concern to the king; but 

' Under the Korman kings and even in the early years oT Henry II we some. 
times hear of a local royal justiciar the shire who might or might not be the same 
person as the sheriff. A wrnt of Stephen (1153-4), example, grants the king’s 
justice in Lincoln and Lincolnshire b> Bidiop Robert Chesney as his predecessors 
had had it in the time of Henry 1 Jtr gi tfraw Anh^tasttmum (Lincoln Record Soc ). 

t (no. Cf JM. n 584 
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that their interests were not always identical with those of the 
Crown, that they were unreliable, and even sometimes joined in 
rebellions were serious matters. It became expedient not only 
to restrict the powers of the 8beri£& but also to select them from 
a less influential class of sodety. An important feature of 
Henry I’s policy was the training of a ministerial class formed 
of men not necessarily *of ignoble stock and raised, so to speak, 
from the dust’, as the Anglo-Norman chronicler, Ordericus 
Vitalis, contemptuously puts it, but of relatively humble origin, 
who rose to influential positions by reason of their own abilities. 
Geoffrey de Clinton (Glymplon, Oxon) and Ralph Basset, 
foundcia of famous families, who were sheriffs and held high 
places in the government of Henry I, or Hugh of Buckland, 
sheriff of no less than eight counties in the early years of the 
twelfth century, are t^'pical examples of the new kind of official. 
These nm kmints, these professional administrators, trained in 
the exchequer or the royal household, were more dependable 
and more dosely in touch with the central government than the 
barons. They could be transferred from one county to another 
to prevent them gaining too much local influence; they could 
more easily be dismissed. It was only in times of political weak- 
ness that there was a revenion to baronial control in the shires. 
In the rcign of Stephen the barons ruled in the provinces almost 
unrestrained, and even Henry II before he had fully established 
his authority to some extent was obliged to employ them. In his 
later years, however, local government was almost entirely in 
the hands of the official class. 

The office of sheriff was evidently a lucrative one. Men were 
prepared to pay a high price to be appointed. Robert d’OilH 
gave 400 marks for the shrievalty of Oxford in irso> 2nd in the 
time of Richard and John still larger sums were offered; tVilliam 
de StuteviUc agreed to pay £1,000 for the county of York in 
1201 ‘ Obviously they expect^ to recoup themselves with 
interest at the expense of the local inhabitants. Besides the 
relatively small customary payment levied on the county and 
known as the sheriff’s aid (aitxihtdnciVrcprnitu), there were many 
other sources of profit both legitimate and illegitimate. The 
office provided tempting opportunities for peculation and extor- 
tion. Complaints about the misconduct ofshcnfls were frequent 
during this penod. Stephen in his second charter of liberties 
‘ a,s7«,p i^a. 
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promised ^vholly to extirpate thdr exactions and injustices. In 
1170, when Henry 11 had been absent from England for four 
yean and the sheriffs had been left to do more or less what they 
pleased, the outerj’ against them was louder than ever. The 
king took swift and drastic ^tion. He reached England ta 
March; in April, in the rniddic of the financial year, he held 
a council at London where he suspended all sheriffs and 
instituted an cxhaustK'c inquiry into their conduct. This inquiry, 
known as the Inquest ofShcriffs,‘ was not in fact confined to the 
royal officials. The commissionen were also required to take to 
task all landowners, lay and ecclesiastical, and ihcir stewards, 
and all who held in custody any bishopric, abbey, or escheat. 
They were to discover what moneys had actually been received 
with or without authority since the Ung’i departure from Eng- 
land in 1166; whether bribes had been given or taken to conceal 
favouritism or peculation; the precise value of the chattels of 
convicted felons ; the sums contnbuted to the aid for the marriage 
of the king's daughter in 1 168; the profits or abuses of the forest 
administration; whether the royal demesne was properly main- 
tained and stocked. A few fragments of the answers to this com- 
prehensive investigation have survived.* One of them, which 
refers to the city of \Vorccster, illustrates the kind of grievances 
felt by the public. The burgesses reported, for instance, that the 
sheriff, ^Vllham de Beauchamp (he was one of those who were 
dismissed from office), had no less than a hundred properties 
held by burgage tenure on which he paid neither rates nor 
taxes; that the reeve of Gloucester took unauthorized customs 
from their ships plying to Bristol and Ireland; and that they 
were compelled to fumbh a guard at Worcester castle which 
was not done in the time of Henry 1 and which cost them 
£34. 6i. Sd. The majonty of the old sheriffs (among them the 
future justiciar, Rannulf Glanvill, who had been sheriff ofYork 
since 1164) were dismissed and replaced by men who were 
already employed at the exchequer. Henceforward Henry II 

' Cervase of Canterbury, I 3>rC 

* Those printed in the cclxvu-ecbnx(,wereldenti> 

hed by Round (Commuru of London, pp. 125 ff } as retunu to this inquest A further 
fragment, from whieb the exawpie used m the Im u tahen, war printed by J Tait 
in Eng Hut Rto xaxix (1914), 80-3 One other return has been discovered and 
printed by H Suggeti m the DJUtbnrf the John Rolands Librorji, xxvu (1943), 179. 
A particular interest attaches to this, as it is written in Anglo-Norman and appean 
to be the earliest surviving Freack documeat eidier in this country or on the 
Continent 
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followed his grandfather’s policy of tiang professional admini- 
strators rather than influential magnates as his agents in local 
government. 

\Vbile the reforms ofHenry II increased the work, especially 
the routine work, of the sheriff, they at the same time diminished 
hb power of independent action. The exchequer, as it became 
more highly organized, kept a closer watch over hb accounting; 
the vbitationsofiunerantjusticescurtailedhbjudicialauthorit)’. 
Nevertheless pohtical dbturbanccs might still afford him oppor- 
tunities to assert Ms independence. Such a situation arose in 
consequence of Richard I’s prolonged absence abroad, his 
brother John’s rebellion, and thcslormy government of William 
Longchamp. In 1194 Hubert Walter, a brilliant adminbtrator 
trained in the tradition ofHenry II’s reform, became justiciar 
and restored order. Among the instructions, the ‘articles of the 
eyre’, which he bsued to the justices who visited the counties in 
the autumn of tMs year, were included two restrictions on the 
sheriff’s power. By one of these he was forbidden to act as 
justice in hb own county or indeed in any county where he had 
held oBice since the beginning of the reign. The practice of 
sending sheriffs on circuit was common. No fewer than eight of 
the eighteen itinerant justices appointed at Northampton in 
1176 were sheriffs of counties they visited. With their strong 
local interests, however, they were unlikely to be unbiased. The 
prohibition was a wise one, and was afterwards repeated in a 
chapter of the Great Charter.* By the other three knights and 
one clerk were appointed to keep the pleas of the Crown. 
Thb order makes general for the whole country what cer- 
tainly was in being in some parts many years before^ and it 
imposes the duty on the already heavily burdened class of 

' c.24,sndro 3 I of Che artKlnirf'tbevrTeoril94 in Hovedm. 111.264 Despite 
this prohibiuoa ViC find Reginald of Coniliill acting as a justice in Kent of which 
county he was ihenfi'u I 30 d and 1207. See , pp 30,35 

* Art. so Grass m bis edition of Sr/w I CsrowTS* Kails (Selden Soc , voU 9) maiiv- 
tamed against the prevailing opinion that the office of coraner was m existence at 
least as early as the reign ofHenry II The correctness of this view is proved by a 
letter addressed to Benedict, abbot of Feterborough, by William Basset, who was 
shenff of linccJnshire fiom 1 1 75 to 1 185, contained in Henry of Pytchley’i Liier 
Cartanan, fol. x(«), and also m Robert of SwaOham's Keguter, fol cxvi (^, both ui the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough (for a descnption of these 
manuscripts see W. T. Mellows’t cditioa of Henry of Pytehley’s Baei af Ftts 
(Northants. Rec. Soc., vol u), pp axvss. xxvuQ This letter recites a writ of the 
justices Thomas Hta Bernard, AludeFurndl, and Robert de Witefeld reeiuiring 
the attendance of PhUip de Kyme at easSpdks pljsiiarvn Carans at a perambulation of 
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Vnights. These officials, soon to be known as coronen, were 
elected in the county court and took over certain dudes for 
which the sherifT or his subordinates had previously been 
responsible. Their primary funcdon then as now was to hold 
inquests on the bodies of those who died suddenly, accidentally, 
or by foul play. They acted with a jury usually composed of 
representatives of the four neighbouring townships, and coU 
Iccted and recorded on rolls the exidence while it was still fresh. 
This evidence was subsequently produced at the trial before the 
justices in eyre. The coroners also looked after the king’s interests 
in certain other matters: they valued the chattels of a man 
suspected of murder; in a ease of death by misadventure, if a 
man was killed by a fall from a horse or was drowned from a 
boat, they must set a price on the horse or the boat. This sum 
was devoted to charity, it is a gift to God, a deodand. They also 
took charge on the king’s behalf of wreck and treasure trove. 

Besides the sheriff and the coroners, a subordinate official, the 
sergeant, sometimes called the king’s, sometimes the sheriffs, 
sergeant, sometimes the sergeant of the hundred, plays an 
important part In the routine business of local justice. He is 
identical with the bailiff of the hundred who is also mentioned 
in official documents of this period. He was employed in issuing 
summoiues, in making arrests, in 'attaching’ suspected penons 
by pledges to appear in court. If a man was assaulted or 
imprisoned, or if there was a village brawl, the sergeant would 
be called in. He had duties (of which he was probably relieved 
when coronen were instituted) in connexion with the present- 
ment of suspected criminals, for we find him not infrequently 
amerced for concealing a plea of the Crown, In the districts 
where the system of frankpledge was not in force, that is to say, 
on the >VcIsh border, m Lancashire, and in the northern 
counties, the sergeants, here called sergeants of the peace, 
assume a more prominent and responsible role than elsewhere.* 

boundanci of Uod at Fukerton. Tbe date nnut be i iBi-J when the judges named 
acted together and vuited ten rauntiea indudiDg Lmcolnahire. Cf Pifii Rotl is 
Htn 11, p 67 ft passim. There >a cvnlencc to ahov* that the office of Coroner war 
alreadymexutencemNonnandy in ii7i.SeePovincke, Cng HuuHa axv(igio), 
710-11, and Harlms, ibid axvi (1911}, 516-8. 

' R. StewaruBrown haa made a eartfid atudy of the functions of the lergeanu 
in these districts, Srrg'viU of thi Pmt ui Mtiuml England and Ji'ales (Manchrster, 
1^36). He distinguishes them sharply &001 the hundred sergeants of other pans of 
England It seems, however, that tbm is no essential diiTerence in the two classes 
of officials The independent positioa of the Kmote and border counties and the 
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Generally speaking the work of the twelfth-century sergeant of 
the hundred seems to have been somewhat similar to that of the 
later chief constable who, according to the svrit enforcing watch 
and ward in 1242, were to do 'those things which pertain to the 
preservation of the peace’.* 

The king at his coronation promised to keep good peace 
among his people and to repress wrongdoing. The maintenance 
of the peace is then a primary function of royalty. In an early 
age the king took upon himself a responsibility with regard to 
crime. A crime, at least a major crime, became a plea of the 
Crown; it ceased to he merely a pcnonal matter affecting 
individuals. A list of these pleas has been preserved from the 
early years of the twelfth century.* A man, the formula runs, 
‘wickedly and in the king’s peace’ committed an assault, a 
murder, a robbery ('nequiter ct in pace domini Regis’). The 
magic of these words brought before the king’s j'ustices even 
trivial offences such as blows and brawling and petty larceny, 
matters ‘of the sheriff's peace’ which should properly be heard 
in the county court.* The maintenance of the peace, however, 
without a professional police force was far from easy.* The want 
of such a force is strikingly evident in the twelfth century. The 
volume of crime is enormous. The plea rolls tell the story of a 
society where crime was frequent and brutal, much more fre- 
quent In proportion to the size of the population than it is today. 
The justices who visited Lincoln in 1202 had to deal with some 
1 14 cases of hoimcide, 89 of robbery (generally with violence), 
65 of wounding, 49 of rape, besides a number of less serious 
crimes.* 

The criminal law has its roots in Anglo-Saxon England, but 
one innovation was Introduced soon after the Conquest, the 
murder fine, the murdrum. This, according to the author of the 
abscncp of ihe frankpledge and lilluDg oisani^atios luffiueatly accounts for (be 
additional burdens and raponsi^lKS imposed on them 

* Clast Ralls ii37-4t, p. 482 A plan (<>r instituting constables and cbief con- 

stables to take over the nulitary and police duties of the counties, bundreds and 
boroughs was drafred during the entjcal year laoj when there was fear of invasion 
See below, p 439. * Ltttt Hama, 10 1 laebermann, Ctstlit, i 556. 

* Glaovill, 1 2 Cf the cases discuxKd in the introduction to Tfu Lsnalrahtrt 
dsner raor-rsop (Lmcoln Record Soc , *oI a9),pp.I-Ii 

* An attempt to establish such a Ibice is indicat^ in the payment charged 
against the councy farm of SiafTordshtre m 1206 and 1207 for ten foot sergeants to 
guard the counCy against malcfaeton Ptpt Rail 8 Ja,p 112 and p Jo , p 7. 

* See the analysis of the cnzninal pleas of the Liocolnibire Assize by I. I- 
I.angbem in Calunbu Law Ria axxm (iSSS), >337. 
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Diulopit of Iht Exchequer,^ was instituted by William I in order 
to protect tlic lives of his fellow countrymen newly settled in a 
strange land who were frequently attacked in lonely places by 
the natives. It was payable^ if a murder had been committed 
and the murderer could not be produced, by the hundred, and 
it was assumed that the slain was a Norman unless his English 
nationality, his 'Englishry*, could be proved by the testimony of 
his kinsmen.* There was no standard rate of payment for mur* 
ders. The crushing figure of 46 marks (40 to the king and 6 to 
the relatives) mentioned in the earliest texts, seems never to 
have been exacted. In 1130, to to 20 marks was usual;* in 1175, 
a, 3, or 4;* in the Lincoln record, already referred to, the sum 
varies from £10 to a mark. These are not great sums; but as the 
great franchises of privileged churches, abbeys, or barons were 
exempted from contribution, the burden tended to fall on those 
who were least able to pay- In the aggregate these fines pro- 
duced a not insignificant revenue, and it seems probable that it 
was for what they brought in to the exchequer that they were 
retainedlongafier the purpose for which they had been instituted 
had ceased to exist. It can only have been the temptation of 
financial gain that led to a wholly unjusbfiable abuse of the 
system. It became the practice in some parts of the country to 
take the murder fine when no murder had been committed, but 
when death had occurred through accident or misfortune. 'Ihere 
is evidence of it in Gloucestershire when the notorious Engelard 
de Cigognd was sheriff in the later years of John’s reign. A boy, 
for example, was found drowned in the mill race at Colne 
Roger, and the village was mulcted in the sum of 18 marks.* It 
was not till half a century later when in the severe winter of 
*257-8 large numbers died from starvation by the road-side 
that an end was made to this outrageous means of extortion.* 

An important, though probably incidental, result of the 

’ I 10 For lh« practice whrn tint introduced ice Stenton, .tnjb-S'wvi 
P • Cf A. L Poide, Oifi^alieiu ef Sacu^, pp. 84-6 

• Ftp! Rati Hen /, for WilUhuc, p ai,and£uex.p sS.SmaUenumsareocca- 
iionally recorded under other couiuw (eg 371 under Oxfordjlure): but we can- 
not be Jure Trom an uolated roU wbether tlua doei not repre»ent the unpaid balance 
of a fine imposed m a preceding year 

• Areprc3enutivelututhownuiiderSV3t9hiretn/’ijb>/tW/rr//ffi.//,pp to^-6. 

^ PUti ef the Crewn for the Cnattf if ClamttUr Maitland), no 92. For Nor- 

folk cues ui I tgS see Lmc Ast, Relli, p 1 » 

• Frovui->niofWeitnuaster(i«S9),d.aa Aferdrum wu theniimited lodeath by 
felony, and tUi in turn wu Incffectabolidiedbir aiiatuteof i^Edw..!!! (.131,01. 
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murder fine was the incentive it provided for the detection of 
crime. It was clearly in the interest of the hundred to make 
every endeavour to seek out the murderer and bring him to 
justice in order to avoid thepayraent of the fine.' But the hundred 
was a relatively large territorial area; smaller and more personal 
organizations were likely to prove more effective in rotmding up 
miefacton. So, to maintain some semblance of public order in 
the uncultured society of the twelfth century, a rudimentary 
police system was devised by which penons were made mutually 
responsible for each other’s behaviour. This system, known as 
frankpledge, had grown out of the ancient arrangement of 
suretyship ; it was a fusion of the Anglo-Saxon both and tithing, 
a fusion which was probably not perfected till after the Norman 
Conquest. Being of native English origin the frankpledge system 
did not penetrate outside England or even to the whole of the 
country. It did not obtain in the northern counties or in the 
palatine or semi-palatine shires on the Webh border, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, or Herefordjil was not carried intolrcl and orbto the 
king’s dominions on the Continent. Further, certain penons or 
classes were not included. Barons and knights, fteeholden* and 
clergy by reasons of their property or the respectability of their 
calling stood outside the system, as also did women . A lord him- 
self was answerable for the good conduct of the men of his own 
household, men who were, as it was said, in his mainpast, who 
were fed by lus hand*, if one of these was accused of crime, it was 
the duty of the lord to bring him to justice.* All others over the 
age of twelve years whether &ee or servile were required to be in 
collective suretyship, in frankpledge and tithing. 

They were formed into groups, usually of ten or twelve, under 
the direction of a titiung man or chief pledge, and became 
responsible for the conduct ofthdr fellow associates. Sometimes 
the whole village formed a tithing. Should one of the group be 
suspected, it was the duty of the rest to produce him in court. 
If he fled, they must raise the hue and cry,« follow and capture 

* N D Mumard.iTu; ICaLRiv M(i94i),s8&-a,Tefardtlhearr«t end acout- 
tion of tnvudam as the essenual object of the murder fme 

* *Thomas non fult m (raaco {dexio quia ld>ee homo fuit.’ RolU »f tl\t Jusltcu le 
Eyifor n«r»s{>Ti&ir< (Selden Soc.,«(d 53). no. 1207 

* See, for example, Luu Ait RpIU, no 703 

* Thu was done by shooting and Uowing horas Cf. fjo/b tf Justltti in Eyrtfif 
Tothhin, i2j 4~/9 (&Iden Soc., vol. 36), no 727: 'levavit clamorem et comavii 
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liim if ihey could, for should they fail to do so, they v,eTC ‘at 
mercy’ and liable to a fine. These fines were not heavy. In the 
early yean of Henry II’s reign they might be one or two marks 
or one or two pounds;* but later a standard rate of half a mark 
was generally adopted. Nevertheless, even 6f. Bd , shared out 
among ten or a dozen peasants who can have had little money 
to spare, W'as sufficiently burdensome. Afier a visitation of the 
itinerant justices the shenfT would usually account at the 
exchequer for a considerable sum arising from these fines.* \Vc 
may suppose that the man who habitually broke the peace 
would find it hard to gain admission into a frankpledge group. 
He then became a liability on the township in which he was 
found; thus the village of Princes Risborough had to pay a fine 
of three marks in 1203 for receiving a man extra franepUgium, 
Once the frankpledge had brought their member before a court 
their responsibility was at an end. If the suspicions proved to be 
tvell founded, he must be imprisoned or more often he was 
allowed to find men to go bail for his due appearance before the 
justices. These sureties, however, were net necessarily or even 
normally the frankpledge, but friends who voluntarily came 
forward to act on his behalf.* If they in turn failed in their duty, 
they were ‘at mercy' and subjected to the halfimark fine. 

This system was administered through the hundred court. 
Twice every year, at least from the time of Henry I, the sheriff 
presided at special sessions to see that the tithings were full, to 
see that all who should be, actually were in pledge, in other 
words to take what came to be known as ‘the view of frank* 
pledge’. By the beginning of the next century these sessions 
came to be known as toums (tumus); in the second reissue of 
Magna Carta (cl. 42) they were carefully regulated. By the 
Assize of Clarendon in 1 166 the shenff was authorized to enter 
any private court for the purpose of taking the view. Here, how- 
ever, Henry II was attempting more than he could hope to 

‘ Pipt Knit H Hen r/(ii€6), pp 87,108 

’ See, for example, (he account amercetnenta rendered by the •henfl' of 
C\ouctitenhire ia iiyS, Pipe Rctl *3 Hen Il,pp 145-6. They are mostly fines of 
half a mark imposed on tithings Ibr biluio (o produce cnminab and total 
£13 6t &f The roll of amercements of the Lincolnshire assize of is02, wKich 
includes many murder fines, totals up to the large lum of £633. 15s See A. L 
Poole, op cit , p. 84 

* This point has recently been eUborated by £ de Haas 77 / AntijmM ef Bail 
(Columbia Umv. Press, 1 940) Sometimes, bovmer, the frankpledge did act as bail, 
fee Selta Pleat of the Cnwn, no 04. 
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achieve. Lords of manors woe already firmly entrenched in 
their Cranchises and they persisted in holding the wcw of frank- 
pledge (from which evolved thdr lect jurisdiction) themselves 
cither with or without the sheriff.* It vs as, like all jurisdictions, 
a source of profit. The business there transacted had long since 
ceased to be confined to the mere inspection of the pledge 
groups. It was a police court for a number of trivial offences 
against public order such as the removal of landmarks, obstruc- 
tion of the highways, brawling, and breaches of the assizes of 
bread and ale. These were reported by representatives of the 
township, the reeve and four men, in the presence of a jury of 
twelve freeholders of the hundretL Those found guilty were 
punished by fines. It was also at these 'toums' or ‘views’ that 
the preliminary investigation of more serious crime was made. 
The record then taken was passed on to the justices at the 
next eyre. 

A eriminal could be brought to justice in one of two ways: by 
penonal accusation or ‘appeal* as it was called, or by public 
indictment. By the finl of these methods the injured party or 
his near relation or his lord brought the charge and offered to 
prove it ‘by his body’, that is to say, by battle. Unless he was too 
old Of unless he was maimed, he must be prepared to fight and 
fight to the death. It was often morul, for one or other of the 
combatants was either slain in the battle or, if he survived his 
defeat, was hanged or at least severely punbhed. It was very 
violent; if they break their weapons, a late account of the duel 
relates, they must fight with their hands, fists, nails, teeth, feet, 
and legs.* Some consideration might be given to the combatant 
as a matter of grace. King John, for example, allowed Jordan of 
Bianncy, a knight accused and afterwards convicted of felony, 
to leave Winchester jail, in which he was incarcerated, twice a 
day to practise fencing {aJ filnmiandun).* Generally, howev’cr, 
the duels we hear ofwere fought not by upper-class litigants but 
by ‘approvers’, that is by men who had turned Ling's evidence 
and were released on condition that they would accuse and if 

' Ahmr, p 57 

• CWIwtiMi O.VM (Cwikkn See.. 1B7C). p too. «i«oi«! II VV. C. 

IfiARn ivi(i5nO,7}o.PRfindinil«S>r«</W*/tS«CrKrt(SrUra 
1) • ■ rrproJjctkM of a eratviof fuun.1 on to fT>n of of 

Hrrirr III. It rT7cnrnt>a}u<licMieocBtiat.laUie bul(fouaJ b • f iSowt 

tilt e^ the rirfrat-U 

* kCcOi. ic4b(»bml&tBaaiebtirta 
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necessary fight their accomplices.* This crude method of proof, 
introduced into England by the Normans, was not, however, 
the inevitable or even the normal issue of an appeal. We hear 
of many duels, but few were fought out. More frequently, as we 
shall see, the court required the accused to purge himself by one 
of the ordeals. The appeal was a troublesome and uncertain 
process. It seldom succeeded. Once it was started, it was ncccs* 
sary for the appellor to follow it up through the hundred and 
shire courts. Often he would seek the licence of the court to with- 
draw his suit at some stage of the proceedings and come to a 
compromise with the defendant; often his case would break 
down on some technical point: the hue and cry had not been 
raised; the wounds had not been exhibited to the proper 
authority; the evidence was contradictory; there was a flaw in 
the pleadings. If the appeal was withdrawn or dismissed or 
failed on any of these grounds the appellor rendered himself 
liable to a fine. Whether there was a conviction or an acquittal, 
the Crown profited. In the one case it would at least get the 
value of the condemned man’s chattels; in the other it would 
collect up the fines for amercemcots from the plaintiff for bring* 
ing a false appeal, from the jurors for giving wrong evidence, or 
from the pledges because they had failed to produce their man. 

It is remarkable that so many men, often men of small sub- 
stance, were prepared to risk so many hazards to avenge a 
personal injury. 'ITiere was an obvious need for an alternative 
method of prosecution. U was found by making the local com- 
munity responsible for reporting and if possible prosecuting 
those suspected of crimes in its neighbourhood. Like so much 
else that was once attributed to the administrative genius of 
Henry II, the jury of presentment almost certainly has its roots 
in earlier custom, and may well go back to the well-known 
decree issued at Wantage byiEtheIrcd about the end of the tenth 
century. This decree enacted that in every wapentake ‘the 
twelve leading thegns together with the reeve shall go out and 
swear on the relics which arc ^ven into their hands, that they 
Will not accuse any innocent man or shield any guilty one’.* It 
‘ Sre.for exatnpU, C\ina Rtpi 144. 14s hni^sstu Rolls (Northampton, 
ahire llerord S<>c , vol v), oat 733-30 In the Utter SnsUnce the larae approver 
appealed ei^he accompUcea, two casea involved duels An approver while in the 
charge of the sheriff received parment • id or 2d a day, they also appear to 
have been given Instruction in dodliiig Qt Retl sj Hen II, p 153. 

* ni ^thelrcds, * (Liebennaao, Git^, 1 saB). 
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is more than likely that the business of the reeve and the priest 
and the four men, who in certun circumstances represented ^e 
village at the hundred and county courts, was that of reporting 
suspected penons. The jurors (Juralms) of Yorkshire, who in 
1130 paid a large sum of money that they might be jurors no 
more, could only have been charged %vith the same duty.’ A 
system of jury presentment was in use in the church courts in 
1 164. It is only, however, in 1 166, in the Assize of Clarendon, 
that the system emerges from obscurity and that the procedure 
is for the first time clearly formulated.* 

By this famous assize, issued *\rith the consent of all his 
barons’, Henry II instituted a comprehensive inquiry into 
crime committed since the beginning of his reign. Twelve of the 
more responsible men of the hundred and four of every town- 
ship were required to declare upon oath before the sheriff in the 
county court, and before the justices when they visited the dis- 
trict, who were accused or suspected of being robbers, mur- 
dcren, or thieves, or receiven of such (cl. 1). The sheriff, who 
was respoiuible for the carrying out of the assize, was given 
authority to enter any franchise for the purpose of making 
arrests (cl. it), and he was directed to co-operate with the 
sheriffs of the neighbouring shires to secure the capture of 
criminals (cl, 17). To provide for the safe custody of his captives, 
jails were to be constructed in every county where they did not 
already exist (d. 7). The Assize of Clarendon was issued imme- 
diately before a general eyre, and it contained the instructions 
on which the justices were expected to act. It was not, however, 
merely a temporary measure.* It was to remain in force, as the 
document expressly states, during the king’s pleasure. \Vhen, 

' Ijtn Hfonn, vu. 7, 8 (Ijcbcmunp, op cit > 553-4) , Roll Hot- 
P 34 - 

* This view of the antiquity of presentment was tentatively 

by M M Bigelow, Uuhty /Vwviftrr m {18O0), pp 134 it , tgS. N IX 

Humard in Eot. Hut Ret Ivs (>941), 374, has collected some additional and im- 
pressive endence to illustrate the practice of communal presentment in the period 
preceding the Assize of Clarendon. She teems, however, to underrate (he impor- 
tance of the latter document wluchshe regardsai novel only m lu seventy, and as 
only a temporary expedient to suppress brigandage Her attempt to evplam away 
the contrast between the new and the oM customary procedure m clause 5 is not 
entirely eonvincing. 

* Some clauses of a temporary character relating to questions of the moment 
were iiuerted. So, for example, clause ai deals with a group of hereucs condemned 
at an Oxford counal in the same year. Similarly in the Assize of Northampton 
clause 8 refers to the destruclioQ of castles made necessary by the recent rebcUiou. 
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moreover, it was reissued in a revised form at Northampton ten 
years later, in 1176, its permanence was again emphasized, 
‘this assize shall hold from the time the assize was made at 
Clarendon continuously until this time, and henceforth so long as 
it shall please the king’.* This Nortliampton ordinance, svhlch 
also immediately preceded a visitation of the itinerant justices, 
added forgery and arson to the list of indictable enmes. A fur- 
ther stage was reached in the royal edict published by Hubert 
Walter in 1 195.* This edict, while repeating in general terms the 
substance of the Assize of Clarendon relating to the arrest of 
criminals, emphasized the duty of all to follow the hue and cry, 
and to assist in the capture of malefactors. All above the age cf 
fifteen were required to take, before knights assigned for this 
purpose, an oath that they would keep the peace. These speci- 
ally appointed knights have been regarded as the forerunners 
of the later justices of the peace.* These three enactments form 
a series; one supplements and amends its predecessor as the 
practice of the courts revealed defects or loopholes m the 
machinery. They bear a close aflinity to the 'articles of the eyre', 
the list of interrogatories with which, at least from x 1 94, the 
justices were furnished when they visited the shires. 

The practice of sending royal justices into the shires to trans- 
act judicial and admioistrauve business was already employed 
by the Norman kings.* From the Pipe Roll of n 30 (the only one 
which has survived from the reign of Henry I) it is evident that 
many of the counties were visited by the justices, and there is 
nothing to warrant the assumption that this was in any way 
exceptional. ^Vhcn order had been re-established after the 
anarchy of the reign of Stephen, we find the system again at 
work. At least from 1166 a year seldom passed without itinerant 
justices travelling the country to deal with judicial or financial 
business. The arrangements of these eyres, the number of 
justices dispatched, the grouping of the counties into circuits 
were still in an cxpcnmenlal stage and subject to frequent 

‘ Clause i 

* Hoveden, iu 299-300 

’ C.A,^eaid,TlttOJic4cfJuslutrf'lhtF€aenjtErtglmJ,p 17 

* It has been customary us this cooneiDoa to refer to the commission sent in 
1096 mto Devon and Cornwall cd uwabgattda rrgalta pUuxU It has. however, been 
pointed out by H P. R. Finberg (&;• Kit Rtb lix (>944)1 343-7) this 
evidence u taken from a fourteenth-centary cartulary and that the writer recorded 
a contused tradition m the language of bu own day It cannot be accepted at 
evidence of a judicial eyre. 
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change.* Under Richard I and John some yean were allowed 
to elapse between one visitation and another, and after 1209 
they ceased altogether, only to be revived in 1218. Hencefor- 
ward the general c^tc \»as held at long intervals of some seven 
yean. 

The coming of the justices to hold a general eyre, that is one 
on which they were commissioned to hear all kinds of pleas, was 
a big and, in later times, a much-dreaded occasion. The full 
county court was assembled; all who tverc deemed to represent 
the county were expected to be there.* Each hundred repre- 
sented by an elected jury came in turn before the court to 
answer the questions put to them by the justices, the ‘articles of 
the eyre’. These articles, which gicw in number and detail as 
time went on, were not confined to judicial matters but came to 
include matters relating to the lung’s proprietary rights, his 
revenue, and in fact every sort of thing touching his interests.* 
The truth of the matter, Glanvill tells us, ‘is examined by many 
and various inquiries and interrogatories’. It rvas a cumbersome 
business. The crime had already been investigated by the 
coronen, by the hundred, and by the county. The evidence of 
the hundred-jurors was checked by the local evidence of the 
four ncighbounng townships. The story they told might conflict 
sharply with the record of the coroners and of the county.* 
There were other causes of impediment. A case has to be 
adjourned because one of the parties has failed to appear in 
court*, he may be ill, he may be absent on crusade (a number of 
such excuses or ‘essoins’ as they were called svere admitted by 
the law). But the reason for bis absence must be investigated 
and another day fixed for hearing the case. By this time the 
justices would have passed on, and the cast Vfould be sent to 
another county or more probably to ^Vcstmlnster where there 
might be more adjournments and more essoining. A case might 
drag on from month to month, from year to year. Proceedings 
which seem to have arisen from the irresponsible gaiety and 

* S<e H. G- Riflianiion, ij>r Wirt Kn zliu(i9i8}. 167. 

* Unlea ipeaally exnnptcd by ciurter Ttu», for imtanee, Henry II quit- 
cUimed aB tbe Unds and roeo of Henry, buhop of tVlochester, *de asnsa 
quamperJuiu^mrufaetSalperAiigtiam' Eng Hiit. fUv.xar (tgio), 3^ 

' Tbe aniclei for tie eyrr> of 1194 and xgS are m Hoveden, ui 963, >r. 61; 
thoae (or the eyre of i2o3 a/e contained ut the hiirr Albuj ( tfiminmci CJ&oUae, 
RqBi Sertei, 3 ). p. I ty CLy^iA.C*>u,0*l9<i Slu£a tn S»nat and Ltg^i Hutoty 
(ed. V>BO(tradoff).vi, ly-ao 

* S<U<t 
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high-handed acti of some Cornish aristocrats were begun in tlic 
hundred court of Truro in November 1212. They were con- 
tinued in the hundred court of SL Austell, and then in the 
county court of Cornwall. There were appeals and counter- 
appeals ; much circumstantial and conlbcting evidence was pro- 
duced on both sides; there was much essoining. The case was 
carried to ^Vestminstcr where it was adjourned for one cause or 
another some five or six times. It was still undetermined in the 
summer of 1214 when the disorders of the kingdom stayed all 
legal proceedings.' If\ve consider the inevitable delays incidental 
to judicial procedure, it is astonishing to read the wealth ot 
circumstantial detail with which a suitor would support his 
case. But though the injured party might well have the facts so 
mirrored on his mind that he could rehearse them accurately 
several years afterwards, this could hardly be expected of those 
less closely concerned, the jurors and witnesses. These infre- 
quent eyres and adjourned hearings at Westminster placed a 
severe strain on their memories. Some of the chief actors might 
have died in the interval. Conflict of evidence was unavoidable, 
for the courts were generally investigating matten of ancient 
history. 

Injured persons and juries might accuse and prosecute wrong* 
docn before the justices. The old rule, however, still prevailed 
that ‘no one may be convicted of a capital charge by testimony’.* 
Proof depended not on human evidence, but on purgation or 
ordeal or combat, the judgement of God. We have seen that 
battle must be oflered by an appellor, but was seldom fought. 
Compurgation, the method by which the defendant swore his 
innocence supported by oath-helpers, was still the regular pro- 
cedure in the church courts, and it was jealously preserved in 
I-ondon and certain other privileged boroughs. In 1200, for 
example, a man claimed to defeod an appeal of felony ‘as a free 
citizen of Lincoln’ with thiity-six compurgators, and two years 
later a woman at Bedford was allowed to clear herself of a 
charge of selling beer by a false gallon ‘twelve-handed’, that is 
to say, with the assistance of eleven others to support her oath.* 
In the criminal trials of this period, however, the normal mode 

' This CiUc vluch Ulustr&tn many interesting pointa of legal procedure 11 fully 
recorded on the Cana Rigu Rolli, vu. 9V-S. i6^73. »57. A part la printed wiUi 
translation in Seltd PUas, no 1 

’ iejM Htnna, 31, 5 {Lirbermann, op at.L564). 

» StltclPUu, nos. 8a,6i. 

» 7 .i> t » d 
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of proof was, as laid down by the Assize of Clarendon, the 
ordeal of cold water. The trussed victim was lowered into a 
pool of water solemnly hallowed by the church.* If he sank, he 
was innocent; if he floated on the surface, he was guilty, for the 
consecrated element ViOuld not receive a sinful body. If he 
failed at this ordeal, he must lose one of hU feet, and in this 
maimed condition abjure the realm. Ten years later by the 
Assize of Northampton it was decreed that he should lose not 
only his foot hut 1 ^ right hand as well. It is remarkable that 
apparently large numbers failed to surmount this prirmtivc test. 
As a result of the Assi2esorClarendon(ii66) and Northampton 
(1176) the shenffs accounted at the exchequer for the value of 
‘the chattels of fugitives and of those who failed at the judge* 
ment of water’.* The sheriff of Middlesex accounted for the 
chattels ‘of fugitives and of those defooted’ {txpidatorum).* The 
lists are often long. Yet even ifwe assume that the large majority 
of those whose names are subscribed were fugitives fromj'ustice, 
some at least must have belonged to the category of those gui 
pmtTunljuduio aqvt. We hear of few carrying the hot iron {judtcio 
except women who were, it seems, never subjected to the 
ordeal of water. This is well illustrated by a case of burglary in 
Cornwall heard by the justices in isot. Five men and one 
woman (Matilda) were suspected. The judgement was: ‘let the 
males purge themselves by water under the assize, and Matilda 
by ordeal of iron.’* 

Clearly, however, httlc faith was put in these ancient modes 
of proof for it was further enacted by the Assize of Clarendon 
(cl. 14) that if the accused were men of very bad reputation, 
e\ en if they succeeded in the ordeal, they must leave the country 
and be accounted as outlaws. This virtually put into the hands 

' Sums of money paid to pnesu Ibr Uesung the pooli are entered on the Pipe 
Roll, In VViltihire, for example, m i i6j ’for preparing the pools for the ordeal of 
thieves ^ , and to the priests for Ueuing the same 20i ' Ptpt RM n He*- U, p 73 
This and other instances are collected hy L F Salzoiann, Htmj II, p. 184 ti> 

* P<pi Roll It Hm II. St Urn II , pemn 

^ Pi^e KoEl 9S Hm If, p zot For other examples persons who sufl'ered the 
prescribed penalty of (he loss of a foot see Apr &Uj^/frn. 11, p.Si.CunaRiS'^ Rolls, 

* fa the lists referred to above imd9 Hampshire ju^ine tpiis is substituted for 
judiaoaque The iron was heated up alter each ordeal. Ripe ^Uti Hen II, p 131. 
It was clearly diUikcd, for Robert Fia Bnen paid as much as ;^20 to bo quit of it 
Pipe RoU S4 Hen II, p 5 

* Sehet fleas, Tto 12 CS Cuna Rtfis RaHi, t id 8. where a woman appealed of 
sorcery successfully defended heiselT by ordeal eSma, 
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of the presenting jury the power of giwng a sentence of banish- 
ment.’ Already discredited in n66, the system did not survive 
another half century. In 1815 the Fourth Latcran Council for- 
bade the clergy to take any part in iL This was really the end. It 
was the sanction of the church, the superstitious and psycho- 
logical force behind, that gave it any sort of effectiveness. The 
Lateran decree was regarded and doubtless welcomed as a 
strict prohibition,* Alternative methods of procedure were 
already available for those appealed of felony. From the opening 
years of the thirteenth century defendants could, on payment of 
a small sum, have their cases decided by a jury. Thus in 1302 a 
man appealed of wounding resulting in death on the Bedford- 
shire eyre offered a mark ‘for having an inquest whether he is 
guilty or no*. The jury returned a serdict of not guilty, where- 
upon he was released and his accuser was ‘in mercy’ for a false 
appeal.’ A defendant could also assert that an accusation brought 
against him was not a bona-fide accusation; that it was brought 
through mahcc and hate. He was not denying his guilt; he was 
introducing another question which, if answered in his favour, 
would successfully quash the appeal. It was a question which 
could properly be investigated and settled by a jury. He would 
offer the king a mark or two ‘pro habenda legall inquisitionc 
patrle utnim verum sit appelium vel athia’ (hate).* The court 
would in these circumstances issue a writ it odio et alhia directing 
an inquiry to be held at some future date, perhaps a fortnight or 
three weeks later, at which this point would be decided. The 
popularity of this writ is evident not only from its frequent 
appearance in the plea rolls, but also from the requirement in 
the Great Charter (cl. 36) that it was to be granted freely and 
not refused. Even before the aboliUon of the ordeal great pro- 
gress had been made towards trial by jury. 

Crude methods of punishment served a rough justice on 
wrongdoers in the early middle ages. There was a general 
tendency to make the puntsbnicDt fit the crime; the aim was a 
just retribution for the wrong done. So hanging was the natural 

' Thuj, for example, the verdict on ■ man ttnpected of larceny in 1214 wai* 
■Purget le per aquam Purgavit »e et ejiaavit regoum ’ Cana /iexi/ vii 241. 

’ The iiutniction issued to the josucef oa 26 January 1219 runs' ‘cum pro- 
hibirum iit per ecclesiam Romanansjudsciuas ignss et aque', PaUnI RolU III 

p j86 

’ SeUct Pleas, Tio 59 Cf not 23,76,99 

* Jhid^jso p> CC. also noi. Si, 
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penalty for homicide, burning for arson,* castration for rape,* 
and the cutting out of the tongue for uttering slander or false 
accusation.* These were andent rules and not nccessanly 
observed after the Conquest. Capital punishment, which was 
abolished by William I in favour of mutilation,* was restored by 
Henry I ;* and in 1 1 24 as many as forty-four thieves were hanged 
at a single sitting of a court held by Ralph Basset acting as a 
royal justice at Huncote in Leicestershire.® Summary justice, 
though probably disapproved ofin judicial circles, still lingered 
on into the thirteenth century. If a criminal was captured red- 
handed with the evidence of his guilt still upon him, the stolen 
goods, the blood-stained weapon, he could be dealt with in a 
very summary fashion without even formal accusation; he 
could not c\cn be heard in his defence.’ Many criminals were 
accounted for in this manner by lords who had the right of 
hanging thieves thus captured, the pnvilege of infanginetkcof. 
The private gallows at Bnmpsfteld in Gloucestcnhire c'vned by 
the family of Giffard was, if we may believe their own story, 
kept actively at work hanging robben from the Conquest to the 
lime of Henry II * 

Mutilation, which was prescribed by the Assizes of Clarendon 
and Northampton for the more serious crimes, was certainly not 
the only or, at least in the later years of the twelfth century, the 
usual sentence given by the justices. In ti 65 the sheriffs of 
I.ondon and Middlesex accounted at the exchequer for the cost 
of 34 ordeals and 14 men mutilated and 14 men hanged and 
5 dueb.* Tins represents the wrk of the justices who carried out 
the instructions issued at Clarendon earlier in that year. It 
suggests that the chances between death and mutilation were 
about even. In punishment as in the ordeal a differentiation 
was made between the sexes. Women culprits, who always 

• lV>Ui»in the puller, who bomt the pinge of the »bbot of Malmesbury, waa 
hunselfbumtbytheordergfKingJohn PUv^VtiCnnlj^Clciuister.fio Sl6. 

‘ leu lt1/2r/mr,t8(L)<beTTnann,o^ ati 504). Cf Angb^axonOmn .nSanna 10S7. 

• Ie<rt //rwut, 34 7i59 »3 (Uebennann, op ut. i. 566, 579). 

• Tht Ttn Arlula ef Willum 1. to (ibid t, 4W) 

• Both forms of punishment were used under MHIiam TI After the rebellion of 
1098 Witliam, count of Eu, mfter being vanquished In • duel was emasculated and 
blinded while hu steward, who was cogmaaat of the treason, was banned Symeon 
of Durham, ffitlona ftr/um, C aa6. 

• Axtla-Saxm Clm» , saS amo 1134. 

I Pollock and Maitland, f/iiL Ctf Inu.11 57^-9 AsUe of Northampton, cl S 

• Ralh tf On Jusliai ui Ejn {StUeaSoc ,'ni S9).o“-*73 Cf. above, pp 37-^ 

• Fall /r /fei. JI, p 131 
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carried the hot iron, were, if the sentence was death, generally 
burnt.* In the king’s courts, however, capital punishment was, 
it seems, sparingly used. There is abundant evidence that many 
and serious crimes were committed, yet there are relatively few 
convictions. Although a very large number of cases of homicide 
came before the justices on the iJncoln Assiie of 1202, only one 
or possibly two crimmah arc recorded as having been hanged.* 
One is left with the impreaion that the improvements in pro- 
cedure which mark the reign of Henry II worked in favour of 
the criminal. Ollcn the matter u settled out of court. Oflen the 
evidence is insulTicicnl or too conflicting to warrant a convic- 
tion. Often the guilty man has escaped, and the most that can 
be done is to declare him an outlaw in the county court. There 
was indeed a means of escape allowed by the law: he could take 
sanctuary in a church. Thus the jurors at Bedford in 1202 
reported that a certain murderer had ‘fled to church, confessed 
the death, and abjured the realm’, and there the matter ended.* 
The whole system of detection, arrest, and procedure >sere 
inadequate to cope with the violence of the times. 

The jury was no novelty in the twelfth century. As we have 
seen the jury of presentment, which developed into the grand 
jury of later times, may very possibly be found in the laws of the 
Anglo-Saxons.* In its widest aspect the jury was not limited to 
legal procedure, but was simply a means of obtaining informa- 
tion on oath. It was so employed by the later Carolmgian 
emperors in the ninth century. From the empire it passed to the 
duchy ofNormandy; and with the Normans it came to England 
where it grew and flounsbed as the most English of all English 
institutions. This is the generally accepted origin of the sworn 
inquest. Within a decade of the Conquest it was used for deter- 
mining disputes concerning lands and rights of jurisdiction * 
It was used also for ascertaining the requisite information for 
the compilation ofDomesday Book Before the death ofWilliam 1 
It was already an established part of the machinery of ad- 
mimstration. 

If we now turn to civil jurisdiction, we notice that it is the 
increasing use made ofthejury ofrecogrution which is the most 

' CunaR/gu /iolli,vi,^o6,S<UetPUai,aa t^i, Ret Chari 

* Lint Ajs Ralli,t,oi 579, jn 

’ Ibid , no 9O6, Seltcl Pleas, so 48 * Above, pp 397-8. 

* Steninn, /’i;{n- 5 Mon EnghnJ, pp 640-3 For the early lue oT the jury 10 
Normandy lee Haakuu, Aerman /nrafoAMf, eh. vi. 
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striking development. Men of the district who knew or were 
presumed to know the facts of the case were summoned to pro- 
nounce on oath the truth of the matter. Thus in a controversy 
over market nghts between the abbey of Abingdon and the men 
of Wallingford in the early yean of Henry Il’s reign the testi- 
mony of twenty-four of the older men of Berkshire, men who 
knew the custom in the time of the king's grandfather, was 
taken.' In the petty assizes the jury of recognition became the 
normal procedure. 

The earliest of these assizes is that known as ulrum, from the 
word in the writ that introduced the question which the jury 
had to decide, whether land in dispute was held by frankal- 
moign or by lay fee. If the former, it was a matter for the church 
courts. It was a preliminary action to decide the competence of 
courts. An action very like this was employed as early as 1138 
in the reign of Stephen. The jury was called upon to declare 
whether Bve acres of land at Luton was free alms belonging 
to the church.* The procedure first clearly formulated in 11C4 
in the Constitutions of Clarendon (cl. ix) would seem to have 
conceded a large measure of Junsdiction to the ecclesiastical 
tribunals. But the doctrine was gradually evolved that this pro- 
cedure could only be used by those who had no other remedy. 
Nearly all tenants in frankalmoign (religious houses for example) 
except rectors of parish churches could avail themselves of the 
same actions for the recovery of land as laymen. So the assize 
ulrum became a proprietary action settling title to land of parish 
churches; it became the parson’s remedy, the parson’s writ of 
right.* 

The three other petty assizes, novel disseisin, mort d’ancestor, 
and darrein presentment, all concern possession.* Their institu- 
tion has rightly been regarded as among the most salutary of 
Henry II’s legal reforms. The king’s motive in establishing them 
may have been the laudable one of protecting the weak against 
the strong, or the purely seUish one of enlarging the scope of 
royal jurisdicUon at the expense of the feudal courts and at the 
same time making money lor the royal treasury. However this 
may be, their popularity is unquestioned. These assizes crowd 

‘ Omn Mmasi ^ Aiuifihn, u. aA 

• Bii insLRa ]cxviu(i9i3) 7*7 

* Pollock and MuiUnd, 1 S46-5o,C G Kimball.Enr //u( Rn ]il\u{l933) i; 
above, p 203 

« Aj duunct from legal ownership See behiw. p 409 
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the plea rolls of the rdgm of Richard I and John. So highly 
>\cre they valued even by the barons that a clause (18) was 
inserted in the Great Charter ordering that two justices should 
be sent into each county four times a year to take these assizes. 
The novel disseisin is the tnost important. Indeed, the authorita- 
tive history of English law claims that the ordinance establishing 
it was 'in the long run to prove itself one of the most important 
laws ever issued in England’.’ Seisin is possession. This assize 
provided a speedy remedy for the man who svas disseised, that 
is to say ejected, from his freehold unjustly and without the 
judgement of a court (injusle et tint judieio). He may obtain 
a writ instructing the sheriff to summon a jury of twelve men to 
declare before the king’s justices whether he has been disseised 
or no. If the answer is in the aflirmative, he will be put back 
into possession and may receive damages for the injury he has 
suffered. So, to take a case at random: 

‘An assize comes to declare whether Richard with the beard 
unjustly and without judgement disseised Geoffrey with the beard 
of his fret tenement in Northborough aAer the king’s coronation at 
Canterbuiy. The jurors say that he $0 disseised him. Judgement, 
Richard u in mercy and let Geoffrey have his seisin. Damages, 
nothing. Amercement half a mark.’* 

It was a very speedy action; there is no pleading and no excuse 
(essoin) for the absence of the defendant is entertained. The 
juron answer on the matter of fact. But they must speak from 
knowledge not from hearsay. A case not only failed, but the 
jurors were in mercy because they had not actually viewed the 
ground in dispute, it being at the time under flood.* The ejec- 
tion must abo have been recent (novel). From time to time a 
limit was set to the period -vrithin wtuch the action could be 
brought In the case cited above which was heard at Northamp- 
ton in the late summer of 1202 the period of limitation was fixed 
at the king’s coronation at Canterbury. King John wore his 
crown at Canterbury on »5 March 1201, some eighteen months 
before. This was in the early days of the assize. The period of 
time gradually became extended until it became meaningless. 

' Pollock and Maitland, ». I4® "FI* «**»« of novel disseisin was probably 
insiiiutedby the Assiae of Clarendon (1166) The earliest notice of it is m tlie 
Rail It Hm II (1155-6), p 65 ’Ttunnaa de LuHtain debet xx 1 pro dissaisma 
super Assisam Regu ’ 

* AVlAanlt Ais Ralls, no 393 

’ Ibid , DO 448 
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In Edward Ts reign a disseisin fiftyycan old, and in Henry VIII * 

reign three centuries old was still ‘novel’.* 

Although, as Bracton says, the assiae of novel disseisin was 
contrived allcr many wakeful nights of labour, it is in fact 
simple and not strikingly original. William Rufus understock 
that a disseisin consututed a breach of the peace, a matter in 
which he himself was concerned.* He was not usually a respecter 
of the possessions of others, yet he would sometimes exercise his 
authority to protect the freeholds of privileged tenants such as 
the monks of Durham or the canons of Lincoln. Henry I ordered 
that the monks of Gloucester were to be put back into the pos- 
session of certain lands of which they had been ‘unjustly and 
without judgement’ disseised, and if this was not done, his agent, 
the bishop of St. Davids, svas to take action.* Then at the height 
of the anarchy between 1 1 39 and 1 143, when it was said ‘there 
was no king m Israel, but every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes’ we find Stephen interesting himself on behalf 
of those who were ’unjustly and without judgement’ disseised of 
iheir lands, and Geoffrey de MandeviUe employed a jury of 
recognition to ascertain the facts of a disseisin.* The impoitance 
of Henry’s assue lies in the fact that henceforth any freeman 
ejected from his holding, whether he were lord of a large estate 
or the tenant of a few acres, had the benefit of this remedy. 

The assize mort d’ancestor was based on the same principle! 
It protected an heir from being wrongfully kept out of his inheri- 
tance. It first appean in the ordinance known as the Assize of 
Northampton in 1176 (cl. 4), and was directed pointedly at the 
practice of the lord of seizing on one pretext or another the land 
of his dead tenant. The heir was now furnished with a summary 
action. As in the novel disseisin, the jury was required to answer 
definite questions. Was \V 31 iain, the father of Miles, seised in 
his demesne as of fee (that is, by an hereditary and not a life 
tenure) of half a virgale of land in kJpavon on the day on which 
he died* Is Miles hb nearest heir? Did he die within the period 
ofliinitation?Thcjurors answered these questions in the affirma- 
tive. Judgement was accordingly given in favour of Miles and 
Hugh, who had ousted him, was in mercy.* The assize darrein 

' Maitland, CoItuUJ Pap^i, &. 445. Nitf Gtf. Lmv, ii 51 

* Davii, Rjgwn Aaglo^orm^nonmt App. aos lavi, Ixvu. 

* hfist ft CoTbitarutm Man Cloyc~ i. 364. 

Howlett. uitrod to (R<^ , pp icctvii-xxxviu , Round. 

Cmmwuo/Lanim.pp s 14-15; Cuaii « jS; a. > CunalUgiS ftalli.u. 199- 
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prtscntment dcab with another but none the less an important 
form of property— ecclesiastical benefices. It was claimed in the 
Constitutions of Clarendon that litigation over advOMons be- 
longed to the lay courts. In 1179 it became a matter of urgency, 
lor the third Latcran Coundl, held in that year, gave the pre- 
sentation to the bishop if the benefice was not filled up within 
three months. A quick remedy was necessary to obviate the 
delays inlicrcnt in all normal proprietary actions. In the assize 
darrein presentment ihcjury was asked theiimplc question: who 
presented last? The same or his heir should present again..’ 

A heavy rcsponslbUity rested on the legales hf mines who formed 
these juries. If they gave a verdict which in the opinion of the 
justices was a wrong verdict, if they had sworn falsely, a jury of 
tncnty-four was empanelled to attaint (ad cenrtneendum) them.* 
Though often they may have got off sviih moderate fines, 
sometimes they suffered severe penalties. In 1204^ the jurors in 
a case of novel disseisin were thrsist into prison and their chatteb 
were confiscated. It is not surprising that jury service was 
unpopular and that men would pay to be quit of it.* 

The essential point in all the possessory assizes was that they 
provided in the king’s court a rapid and effective remedy 
against unjust dispossession. Possession might be nine points 
of the law; but these assizes did not settle or even prejudice the 
question of ultimate right 10 land, the question which of two 
claimants had the melmjus, the better right in the land. The 
rights of ownership were determined by a slow, cumbersome, 
and tedious process. At every stage the case might be adjourned 
owing to the non-appearance of one of the parties or one of the 
witnesses who pleaded one of the recognized excuses. It might 
drag on for years. The case of Richard of Anesty is often quoted 
to illustrate the time and toil and heavy expense involved in 
pursuing umerant courts. He had to travel all over England; 
he had to follow the king to Normandy and even to the south of 

‘ A. sdvCMWn Mitewdtrit to the tstibUsbnwnt of Hat 

PoMMKiry sssiie (probibly 1 ijS-a) wu Ueoded 00 U»e evidence of tworo eecog- 
tutors tl IS ptmted by F M. Stentoa Inm the Darley Cartulary u> £nr Hul. Ra. 

('9'7). 47-8 

‘ CwM Rtgu ftolli, 111 134-5 Cf Ctaimll. «• 19. »nd the note in Woodbine’s 
«diUoo pp, 004-5. In CUntiU's time jiinca of the grand as well as the petty atsiees 
Could be atUintcd. Dui by the ume of Braetoa attaint was Umiied tn the petty 

’ See Ciiu Ast no 63a, 6>r a payment fay a jnan 
placed on the jury uf Holland’. 
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France; his representatives had to visit Rome. The adjourn- 
ments were almost interminable. The costs of the suit, of which 
he kept a careful account, in travelling expenses, gratuities, and 
in extortionate interest on borrowed money (sometimes the 
Jews demanded a^. a week per pound or B6| per cent, per 
annum) were enormous. The total bill amounted to more than 
,^330.’ But the case tvas not typical. Although it began and 
ended in the king’s court, it was turned aside into the eccle- 
siasdcal court on a question ofbastardy, and it was there that 
most of the postponements were made; it also included appeals 
to Rome. It belonged to the early years of Henry II’s reign 
{1158-63) before the legal reforms had been evolved. Neverthe- 
less, it is doubtful whether actions for the recovery of land were 
carried through much more expeditiously thirty years later. 
Simon Grim, it was stated in 1 194. had pleaded hU suit Tor 
seven yean in divers courts’.* 

A proprietary action was recognized as properly the province 
of the feudal courts. The lung could only intervene on the 
ground of failure of justice. Nevertheless, the rule, cited by 
Glanvill, that no man need answer for his free tenement without 
the king’s writ was fully operative in the later part of the twelflh 
century and probably much earlier. Commonly it was begun 
by a wnt of right (irere it reelo), a command to the lord to do 
right to the plainti^: and awamingwasadded that ifhedidnot 
do so, the shenff would deal %>ith the matter.' Sometimes, how- 
ever, the king would act in a more arbitrary fashion. He would 
issue a writ Pratdpe, an instruction to the sheriff to order the 
tenant to restore the land m dispute to the plainUff. If he does 
not do so, he must appear before the king or his justices to show 
the reason why. In effect, it transferred the suit into the king’s 
court, ignoring the feudal court altc^ther. How far this should 
be regarded as an infringement of the judicial rights of the 
feudal lord and what was the precise effect of the limitation 
imposed by clause 34 of the Great Charter u still obscure; 

* The t«l with a translation Is printed by Falgrave, English Cnnvnonwralth, u. 
pp w-*avu, Ixxv-lx3avu The costs were dxvtied m rough figures as follows: 
travelling expenses £»44, gratuities £14*, interest on loans £43. 

* Rst. Cmu Rigu, 1 fiS, quoted Cond Uid Hist. v. 583. A suitor in 1313 re* 
ferred to a plea in which his fatber was tavolved in the tune of Henry II which 
lasted for eleven years Girts Rsgis iSpIZr, toL 10 

’ The earliest recorded reference to the wnl of right omin in a document which 
cannot be later than 113?- It is pnnted from the Spalding cartulary by F. hi 
Stenlon m Prtaitings nj Ou Bnsuh AnJiaj, am (19x7), 331-3 
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probably too much importance has been attached to it from the 
point of view of rival jurisdictions. Tlic writ enjoyed some 
popularity, and the barons appear only to have demanded that 
it should not be abused so as to deprive them of the cognizance 
of suits which they were properly qualified to determine.* 

The form of trial in a proprietary suit was the judicial combat. 
The plaintiff must offer battle, not indeed, as in a criminal plea, 
vrilh his own body; the fight was between hired champions, who 
were in theory witnesses of the truth. It was a clumsy and, to 
modem ideas and even to the lawyers of the twelfth century, an 
inequitable mode of deciding a legal dispute. In the later part 
of his reign, therefore, Henry II instituted the Grand Assize. 
Tliis assize is twice referred to in ofllcial records as the Assize of 
\Vindsor, a fact which suggests that it originated at a great 
council held at Windsor, and most probably that of Apnl « 1 79.* 
Glanvill speaks of it as a ugdt haujutum granted as a favour to 
the tenant (that is, the defendant) whereby he might decline the 
hazardous issue of the duel and have the case decided on the 
evidence of a jury. Tour knighu were chosen to elect twelve 
other knights who were required ‘to declare upon oath which 
of the litigants has the better right to the land in dispute’.* The 
popularity of the new procedure was great. A roll of the time of 
Richard 1 records those ‘who placed tiiemselves on the Grand 
Assize of the lord king’ since that ling’s coronation. It contains 
J33 cases.* 

The Grand Assize was not, like the novel disseisin, a swift and 
summary action. It was subject to the delays and postpone- 
ments incidental to all proprietary suits, and it became common 
for the parties to seek the licence of the court to come to an 
agreement, to make a 'iinal concord’. The fine as a method of 
terminating dbputcs about land may be traced back to the year 
1163, although it did not assume its established form till per- 
haps a decade later.* Naturally the court made a charge for this 
licence, for it had already devoted much time and trouble to 
the case in the cause of justice. But it was well worth the money, 
for it settled the matter once and for all. The fine could conclude 
an action started by the writ of right or mort d’anccstor or 
‘ SceD. M. Stenton, pp na-noiui , N D Hunard, in 

Siudusm Medieval HutoiyprumUJttF, it fMDtct«,pp 157-J9, and below, p 473 
Round. £itj. Hiit. Ra. -rm (191^,968. 

* GlanvJl, i,. 7, 10. * CmafUfts Utlb.u 

‘ Salimann, Wul A^.xxv (i9I«),7q8. 
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darrein presentment, but it could not follow an assize of novel 
disseisin which involved a breach of the peace. At first the 
chirograph, as the document which recorded the agreement was 
called, was made in duplicate on the same piece of parchment, 
wliich was then cut in two and a copy given to each of the 
parties.* But in 1 195 a third copy was made at the foot of the 
document, an addition doubtless attributable to the fertile 
brain of the justiciar, Hubert Waller. These ‘Feet of Fines’ as 
they came to be called were preserved in the treasury at \V’est- 
minster for the purpose of record and verification.* 

The fine also plays an important part in the history of con- 
veyance. Land normally passed from one owner to another by 
enfeoffment with livery ofsclrin or, to use less technical language, 
by the delivery of possesrion. The donor must quit and the new 
tenant must he put in possession. This was generally accom- 
panied by a symbolic transference of some material object. In 
Anglo-Saxon limes this might be a turf of the ground to be con- 
veyed.* After the Conquest, a knife was commonly used, per- 
haps theknife which was supposed tobave cut the sod. Thus when 
\Villiam I gave land in England to the abbot of Sainte-Trinitd 
du Mont at Rouen by a k^e he jokingly made as though he 
would dash the point through the abbot’s hand and exclaimed 
‘That is the way to give land’.* We hear also of rods, ofboughs 
of trees, and of rings.* When this land was conveyed to a church 
or religious house the symbol was usually presented at the altar. 
The document or charter which recorded the transaction was 
not an essential part of the conveyance; it was a private docu- 
ment; it was evidence, but evidence which could be and was 
easily forged. The fine was very different. It was a public 
instrument made in a court of law, and a copy was filed among 
the official records. It was the safest title under which land could 

• The uwtniment was aljo called an indenture beeauae the two eopiej were 
parted by an indented cut The genuinenets of the document could be tested by 
placing the two copies together If genuine, the mdentationj muit correspond. 

• The first fine made in triplicate o dated 15 July 1195 A facsimile of the three 
parts of an indenture u prefixed to vol u of the Final Concordi of the County of 
Lincoln (Line. Sec xvu) See also V.H Galbraith, Jliu/ur wtAr Fai/it 

PP 9-*3 

• Fomamplcs see Birch, Csrtuianm Aiaiimciim, tios 107,291, 840, 842-3.SecaLo 
F.M Slenton in £11471 w //omPur^^JoesM Tad, p 317. 

• Quoted in Pollock and hlaitland, Mil Eng Laur,ii 87 Cf also the grant ot 
land at Twyning to the abbey of Winchcombe in Landhae dt WuhtUwidia, i 2t* 

• ftr liactihm, Farrer, ferljitre Oaetert. 11. nos 762, 845. /nr ramm aibmt and 
pet aaium eurtum and other (arms, see Maloti, Formulart, pp. a and 34. 
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be held. So from the time of John it became the practice for an 
owner when be wished to transfer property to enter into a 
fictitious lawsuit svith the intended recipient in order to obtain 
a final concord m the king’s court. Towards the close of the 
tWrteenth century nearly all the fines levied were in fact the 
outcome not of real disputes but of feigned litigation.* 

From what has been said it will be evident that an ever- 
increasing burden of work was bang thrown on the justices who 
sat on the bench at Westminster. Pleas both civil and criminal 
were heard there. Cases were adjourned there for various 
reasons} they might be crowded out of the eyre for lack of time; 
the intensity of local feeling might prevent a fair hearing in the 
provinces ; some intricate point of law might be involved which 
could better be determine by the central tribunal. Many such 
cases were thus respited to the court which sat at ^VestIninstc^. 
The royal court, however, had not yet been divided into separate 
courts each dealing with a special type of business. The justices, 
whether they followed the king and heard pleas (oram or 
visited the shires in eyre, or remained on the bench at West- 
minster, were the king’s justices and held the king’s court, since 
’omnia placita que coram justiciarUs de banco tenentur coram 
domino rege vd capital! justlciario teneri inlelUganiur’.* In 
1 1 78, we are told, Henry II chose five judges from his household 
who should not depart IVom the king’s court, but should remain 
there to hear the complaints of the people.’ This has generally 
been regarded as the origin of the court of common pleas. But 
it seems rash to deduce the creation of a new court from a casual 
statement of a chronicler writing at a time fertile in judicial 
experiments. There is Imic reason to suppose that this particular 
arrangement had any permanence or marked any important 
change. A famous dause of Magna Carta* ordered that common 
pleas should not follow the royal court, but be hdd in some 
fixed place, which came in practice to be Westminster. It would 
be wrong to infer from this that there was already in existence 
a distinct court which heard all and exclusively common pleas. 
The intention of the danse was to make it easier for suitors to 
bring their cases before the justices without the necessity of 
' There u »ome ewdence to »ugge»t Out fmt onijinally Mood for iutlU »nd 

the object of the final concord wu the avtadaiKe of bloodihed, for a suit of owner- 
ship would end with a duel unless Use deleadaat put himself on the Grand Assize 
Cf Eng Hut Rto Iviu {1943}, 45$ • Cuna Rtgu Ralls, i. 

• Gtsta Htnncx, 1. aoj. • Cl 17. 
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trailing in pursuit of the constantly moving Ling. It sanction^, 
in fact, the prevailing practice. ‘Hus chief court {capUalls curia) 
as Glanvill calb U, or great court {magna curia) as it b termed in 
some legal records of the early tWrteenth century, was closely 
associated with the exchequer. There were judges sitting at the 
exchequer in almost continuous session; most of the judges were 
barons of the exchequer. The exchequer was the centre not only 
of the financial hut also of the judidal adminbtration.* Thus 
justice and finance were inextricably bound together. 

Although for purposes of account sums of money were 
rccLoncd in pounds and shillings, in marks (13J. ^d.) and even 
gold marks (£6), the only currency throughout thb period svas 
the silver penny. The ordmary manual labourer earned one of 
these as his daily wage. For small change they were cut in half 
or in quarters. At the end of the eleventh century they were 
made in between fifiy and sixty tninting towns; but the number 
of towns with this privilege dimioishcd in course of years and in 
the reign of John there were only perhaps a doxen in active 
operation. The moneyen were supplied with dies by the 
curualiT who was in general control of the mints. This post was 
in the hands of Otto the goldsmith {auryfaltr) (a craftsman who 
was entrusted with the execution of the Conqueror’s monument 
m the church of St. Stephen at Caen) and it remained here- 
ditary in bis house for several generations. But the coinage 
redounds little to the credit of the family; it b poor both in 
design and workmatuhip. Attempts at improvement were made 
from time to time, notably for the issue of 1 180, the short -cross 
penny,* which was designed by 9 foreign engraver, Philip Aimer 
of Tours. But the improvement did not endure; deterioration is 
soon again evident, hlore serious, however, than lack of artbtic 
merit was lack of purity of metal and of proper weight. Debase- 
ment was easy. A silver penny should weigh aaj grains; but the 
ascrage weight was generally bdow, and sometimes much 
below this standard. Evidently the trade in false coin was very 
rife especially in the middle yean of Henry I’s reign. A crisb 

’ Cf D M Sienion !a Camt AM IRA • 574. sSj An miport»nt eontnbiHion 
to the qunuon of the rmriy butorr aX the courts is contsinrd in G. 0> 

Styles's introJueuoa to Srltri Ctns m tSe BikK (Selden Soe . vol. 

pp sl-Euu. For the judicul icuvsisn of the exchequer, see R. L. Toole, The 
Exrhi^vr H iSr Tivr^/IA viu. 

• It is rcmtrisble ihit this (rpeeonumird under Richtrd I tnd John uiihout 
ehtnee of otmr All the coiia of tlwie kings bexr the atme Mtstnx*. 
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came in 1 1 24 when, we are told, that ‘the penny wat so bad that 
the man who had at a market a pound could by no means buy 
therewith twelve pennyworths’.* In consequence the king took 
strong measures: all the monc>'Crs were summoned to Win. 
Chester at Christmas, and those who were found guilty were 
punished with the loss of the right hand and emasculation.* 
Nevertheless, in spite of the harsh penalties the evil of false 
moncying continued. The increasing volume of foreign trade 
under the Angevin kings made it essential to maintain a fair 
standard of coinage. Henry It’s issue of ti8o had a good 
reputation on the Continent and was even copied in some Ger- 
man mints by the emperors Henry VI and Otto IV.* But before 
the end of the century there was dearly much bad money in 
drculation; the chroniclers complain of the deterioration by 
dipping, /rr tonsuram sUrltn^onm. It was largely to maintain the 
value of English money as a medium of foreign exchange that 
King John, after the loss of Normandy, undertook a drastic 
reform. The bad coins were called in and a new issue put in 
circulation which was stamped svith an outer circle to guard 
against the practice of clipping.* 

^Vlth coinage usually debased or dipped it was obviously 
impossible for the government to accept money at its face value; 
it had to be put to a test, a discount had to be made on the 
money proffered. This was done either by making a deduction 
of a shilling in a pound of counted pennies (payment by talc or 
Bumtro) or a sample was tested by fire or hhneJuJ. 

The Norman kings inherited from their Anglo-Saxon pre- 
decessors an organized finandal system.* The ancient dues from 
the shires, originally rendered in kind, had mostly been com- 
muted into fbeed payments (Jirma tomttatus), the system of 
blanching to test the punty of coin was already practised, and 
the treasury (which included, besides money, the king’s \alu- 

* AJiiloSaxon Chrtm , ivh ama 1 134. 

* The chronicle (i«6 arwa 11 as) unphes Uuit »U were luhjecled «o ihu punishment 
without the lemblance of > truJ But the cvideiKe of the Pipe Roll of 1 1 30 shows 
that tome »t least came to terms with the king •nd paid Bnes , the names of others 
again appear on the coinage issued sdkrr 1 135 See Sir Charles Oman, T/aCo<nagi 
af Engla^, pp 101-3 Henry I’a charier coneertung; the punishment of false 

moneyers see PWrra, i 13 . 

> Oman, op cit.p 136 

* Cf the valuable discussion of this sefbnn by Sidney Smith in the mtcoductioQ 
to the Pipe Roll ofl 205 ,pp txvit-iccau 

* Cf Stenton, daste-Soxos England, pp 633-6 
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ables — his crossii, jewels, plate, and records) was, it scciw, 
already located at Winchester. But the methods of accounting 
and audit were still very primitive; the tally, the split stick on 
which the sum paid in was indicated by notches of varying size, 
served both as a receipt and a record. 

In the year 1 1 lo Henry I addressed a writ to the barons 
exchequer {baronibuj dt seottanti) concerning the quittance of the 
land of St. Mary of lincoln of the aid for the mamage of his 
daughter to the emperor Henry V; it is witnessed by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury*.* Both the word scaecarium and the name of 
the witness arc significant. The one indicates a great advance m 
hnandal organization, the other the author of this development. 
The collection of the aid of gr. on the hide for the marriage of 
the lung’s daughter was probably the first large financial opera- 
tion negotiated by the rrformed exchequer. Scaecarium, the chess 
board, was the chequered cloth which covered the table at 
which with the aid ofcounten the accounting was done; it was 
based on the principle of the abacus which, whether introduced 
from Laon,* or, as seems more likely, from lirraine,* was already 
known in learned circles in the time of William Rufus; Robert, 
bishop of Hereford (1079-95), a distingubhed astronomer, was 
certainly well acquaint^ with it. The lack of a aero figure in 
Roman numeration made simple arithmetic extremely awk- 
ward. The abacus, a rudimentary calculating machine, supplied 
the want, for the absence of a counter in a column assigned to 
tens, hundreds, or thousands meant that there was no number 
to be reckoned. The reckonings thus made were then entered 
on rolls. A Pipe Roll, os this roll b called from its cylindrical or 
pipc-like appearance when rolled up, cxbts for the 31st year of 
Henry I, that b for the year ending at Michaelmas 1 130; from 
the and )Car of Henry II there b a continuous series. 

The treasury remained at Winchester till near the close of the 
twelfth century when Westminster became the central treasure 
house i^damus iktsauri) ^ but Ibr many yean afterwards Win- 
chester continued to be a branch repository for substantial sums 
of money. In jao8, for instance, the servants of the treasurer 

■ iSd Caihtir*} OtwA tf LikuIm RrrenI Soe.. 

<rcL t7). L 36 Tlu, u tb« nrlmi evidence (gr ihe esutence d the 
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and the chamberlains were sent down there to count (ad ttume- 
Tondum) 40,000 marb (or 6,400,000 pennies);* and there were 
several other local stores of treasure established in castles such 
as Nottingham, Bristol, or Marlborough so that wherever the 
king might be on his ceaseless travels there was always a bank 
at no great distance.* The reason for the removal of the main 
treasury to Westminster was obviously the convenience of 
proxintity to the exchequer where the money was received and 
audited. Twice a year, at Easter and Michaelmas, special 
sessions of the exchequer were held at which the sheriffs and 
other persons responsible for the king’s dues in particular 
localities appeared before the justiciar, chancellor, treasurer, 
chamberlains, and other officers to render their accounts. 

Tlie revenue of the Crown svas chiefly derived directly or 
indirectly from the king’s position as supreme landlord. It 
included, first, the county farms, that is the composition of the 
rents and rights which the king anciently had in the Crown 
lands within each county; these brought in a total sum slightly 
less than £10,000 per annum.* The lands held by the Crown 
were, however, constantly being augmented by estates which 
fell in by escheat; if a tenant died without heirs or was con- 
victed of felony his land passed (escheated) to Its lord. Though 
these escheated honors and manors were usually regranted to 
another tenant, they were kept In hand and farmed by the 
sheriff or by a specially appointed custodian for a time, often 
a long time, and the issues accrued to the exchequer.^ In the 
same category may be reckoned the revenue from vacant 
churches, from bishoprics and royal abbeys; and it became the 
practice of the Norman and early Angevin kings to keep them 
vacant frequently for long periods for the sake of the income.* 

' FtpiRotlroJo,^ 187 

* Cf J E. A. JoUiffe in SiuJUi « JlMumi tlUtory pnunlei ta F. M. Pewicie, 

pp 117-42 Heip?a1uof‘theeKHnclM>noftheittbordinatetreiUureofWmchester’ 
in 1307 tP eWdroM quoted in tbe text proves that it wai ttiU an 

important repositoir m 1208 

* The arnounU of ihe county farm have been worked out by G. J Turner In 
Trail. F HitU Sot ,va , an (1898), 117-149, awl hU raulu have been tabulated 
byj H P.amsa'l.Rtvtniuitf tht Kmsa^Ea^la>4,\ 19a There are aho elaborate 
lahlH by IV. Parow, In liu Compotia Vuttamtis (Bulin, 1906), pp 24-S. 

« The very Urge number of escheats wfawfa resulted from the rebellujn of Count 
John m :194 '“'re entered on Kparate rolb, see Pipt Rolls B, j, B Ru I, and 
accounted for by two eicheaiors, me ibr the nortbera and one for the southern 
counties, as was the u«ual practscen later times when the dividing hne for thu 
purpose, as for Forest pleas, was Ihe over Tkent. * Above, po. l7o-a. sao-l. 
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The king was also entitled to the feudal incidents — reliefs, the 
regular feudal aids, and wardships and marriages, which have 
already been discussed;* to finance hb wars be could take 
scutages or fines in lieu of mihtary service.* Dancgcld, the 
earliest direct taxation, which had been called into cxbtcncc to 
meet an emergency in the late Anglo-Saxon period, became 
under the Norman kings a very frequent, if not an annual, 
impost;* it was normally assessed at ss. on the hide, though 
occasionally it was as much as 41. or even &f. It was, bosvcv’cr, 
subject to many exempdons: the demesne lands were exempted, 
so too were the lands of those rcspomtble for its collection (the 
sheriffs) and its accounting (the barons of the exchequer); 
further, the tax was remitted by the king's writ in favour of 
certain individuab. Instead, therdbre, of bringing perhaps 
nearly £5.000 into the exchequer, Danegcld was yielding little 
more than £3,000 in the early years of Henry 11 -* It was fast 
becoming obsolete when it was taken for the last time in 1 162. 
It was revived again as an emergency measure by Richard I in 
1194 under the name carucage and still appean to have been 
levied on the Domesday assessment.* 

The taxation we have hitherto discussed fell only upon the 
landed interests. The urban population, whose wealth and 
Importance was steadily inaeasing, were not comprehended in 
this scheme of finance. The king, however, claimed the right to 
tax hb demesne tenants, which included the royal boroughs. 
Already in Henry I's reign we hear of these rendering ‘aids’ 
{auxilia)i in hb grandson’s reign these aids were sometimes 
termed ‘gifts’ ((fond), a euphemism which, hke the benevolence of 
a later age, implied a compulsory contribution.* In 1177, when 
an aid was taken from the boroughs and vilb, the contribution 
from Colchester b called a tallage.’ Thb term becomes increas- 

» Above, pp. 20-3 

» Above, pp 1&-I7 

> Round, DomaJ^ ShiJUi, pp. SjCr; V H CilbraiUi, Eng Hiit Ra. Izv 
(1950). 16. 

* See tbe table in Ramsay, op aC I 194. 

> Cf Maitland, Pipt fltli Sceut^, siv, pp xxiv-v Canicage* were laten on two 
other occasions m this period (1193 and isoo} but they were assessed by special 
coimnissioaers 

• e g. ‘AuxUium burgi de BedefooT IPiftRtItji /ira./, p 104); ‘Donum Burg' 
de Bcdefoid’ KoU J Hin. //, p 12 ) 

t PipiRallf^Hen r/,p 155 The wind first appears in the rolls in connexion with 

tbe rebellion ot the young lung m 1173-4 C£ ilud., p. 134, 'de tallagio Culo tem- 
pore werre', and 71 Hm. II, pp S, 8. 
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ingly used to describe the arbitrary taxation of the king’s 
demesne tenants; but in deference to the sensitiveness of the 
boroughs (for the word taUage %vas associated with servitude, 
with the taxation of villeins) the old words donum and auxiltum 
were retained at least till Ac end of the reign of Henry II.* 
Similarly under colour of ‘gifts* Ae clergy in the twelfth century 
were induced under protest tofumuh something to the treasury. 
It became the normal practice for the king to take a tallage 
whenever he took a scutage. In this way both the feudal and the 
non-fcudal classes were made to contribute to the expenses of 
government. In 1199 an auxiltum is said to have been exacted 
de unicersilale AngUt.* 

The economic prosperity prevalent at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the vigorous development of trade and 
commerce suggested a way of broadening Ac basis of taxation 
to meet a corresponding increase in governmental expenditure, 
especially expenditure on military armaments. Experiments had 
already been made in taxing movable weahh^income and 
chattels; but Ae money so collected was not for the benefit of 
Ae government but for a definite and charitable purpose— the 
crusade.* Thus in 1166, following Ae example of Louis VII of 
France, Henry II ordered a l«wy for Ac relief of Ae Holy Land 
of id. in Ae pound in Ae fust year and id. in Ae pound in each 
of the four succeeding yean of all movables; everyone, both in 
England and in the continental dominions, was required to 
contribute. The method of assessment and collection was simple: 
each man was to assess his own wealA and put his contribution 
in a chest provided for the purpose in every parish.* Hu con- 
science was the only safeguard against dishonesty. Self-assess- 
ment was again employed in Ae levy of a tenA of rents and 
movables made in 1 188 for Ae recovery of Jerusalem known as 
the Saladin Tithe, but now a check against fraud was instituted; 
if it was Aought that an individual had made a false return, 'if 
according to his conscience he shall have given less than he 
ought to have given’, a jury of local men was empanelled to 
assess the right amount.* The money assembled at Salisbury, 

' Thus in the roU of 33 Henry 1 | under the heading 'De lallagio dornlnionjm 
Regis Ac ’ Ihp contributions of the towns and vtUa are almost always dr dsns. 

» Pipe Roll i Ja 123 

• Sre W. E Lunt, TAr I'afaelMn cTAerwsdk, pp t-9 

♦ The ordinance relauog to the e ontino ital dominions has been preserved by 

Gervase of Canterbury, O^fl, I 193-9. • Ceila HewuiH,u,3t. 
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one of the centres for collection of this tithe (and there tnust 
have been others), was nearly jCBjOOO.* Such a rich source of 
revenue could hardly he long ignored by the officials at the 
exchequer. From these precedents springs the modem system 
of taxation. A tax on movables w'as raised for the king’s ransom 
in 1 193-4 ® seventh in 1303; but the details of these taxes 

are lacking. We are better inibrmed about the thirteenth (or 
more correctly is. on the mark) of rents and chattels levied on 
the whole population, clerk and lay, in 1207;* it yielded over 
£60,000, of which £57,421. IIS. 5^. was collected during the 
fiscal year.’ This was more than double the normal revenue 
in an ordinary year. So large were the sums which had to be 
accounted that they were not passed through the ordinary 
machinery of the exchequer but paid into a separate exchequer 
The thirteenth of laoy is the true forerunner of the tenths and 
fifteenths of later times. 

In addition there were the profits of justice, which increased 
proportionately with the growth of the jurisdiction of the royal 
courts, amercements for breach of the Forest Lavrt wlucb were 
a very fruitful source of revenue, and the fines or compositions 
which the king arbitrarily exact^ for every conceivable irregu* 
larity of conduct, real or imaginary. A man who earned the 
king’s displeasure would proffer a sum of money 'for having the 
king’s love’ or that ‘the lung’s anger might be relaxed’; similarly 
if he sought a favour from the king it would be necessary to offer 
some inducement in order to gain it. The whimsical character 
of King John is most dearly revealed in the strange bargains he 
made with his subjects. Perhaps the most curious example is the 
entry of the Fine Roll which records that ‘the wife of Hugh de 
Neville gives the lord king 200 hens that she may lie one night 
with her husband’, and arrangements were made for the safe 
delivery of the birds before Easter.’ In John’s time it became 
more frequent to accept rendcra in kind rather than money in 
whole or part payment of debts. Horses and hounds, hawks and 
falcons for the king’s sport were largely provided by fines ; these 
also helped to stock his larder and his cellar; Yarmouth paid m 

' Cr Round, £)<; Hut An 447-30 

• Rat Lit Pat , p. -jii. The derCT “o* menuoned in the wnt, but It is cle*t 
from other evidence that they were 

• Ret itFiiahus,p 439 

• The »u»u were paid fioJerfUBf «««■« »ui«» PtptRcl!gJa,p 63. 

» Rat diFuitp 275 ForoiheiexaapletteeA.l-PooIe,OSii;etimre/.focvrr.7 93 
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herrings, Gloucester in lampreys, the king’s favourite food. 
Pounds of pepper or cumin, and pain of gilt spun (generally 
commuted for 61/.) were common rents in the thirteenth century. 

Sundry miscellaneous receipts swelled the royal revenue. 
Very substantial sums were raised from fees payable for the 
inspection and confirmation ofcharlen. This practice, adopted 
in imitation of the episcopal chanceries, can be traced back to 
the reign of Stephen,’ and w'as a mse and valuable precaution 
especially in times (such as the early years of Henry II) which 
followed a period of political confusion; norwas it a matter of 
pure formality. The document was said to have been seen mtis 
cro/irand touched propriismanibus.* King John refused to confirm 
a charter which he suspected to be a forgery.* But the system 
was liable to abuse; it was exploited for the sake of the fees. 
Richard I's change of seal in 1 198 and his requirement that 
charters should be confirmed and re-sealed was nothing more 
than a method of extorting money, so too was John’s instruction 
to the Justices of the bench that they should disregard charters 
ofhis ancestors unless they had received his confirmation.* More 
money had to be paid for the additional security of having the 
charter enrolled either on the Pipe Roll or the Charter Roll. 
The chancery officials also took their toll. It was not for the 
mere dignity of the office that Henry I's chancellor Geoffrey 
paid £3,006. 13J. 4(f. pro ngtUo or that Walter dc Gray agreed to 
pay as much as 5,000 marks for the chancery for his lifetime.* In 
the reign of Richard I the fees charged were exorbitant, and it 
was one of the first acts of King John, acting no doubt under the 
influence of Hubert Walter just appointed chancellor, to regu- 
late them.* The county farms had not been revised since the 
early years of Henry II although the profits from the royal 
manors and the local courts had risen enormously. This profit, 
projicuum, (or part of it) which had previously accrued to the 
benefit of the shenff, was now (1205) drawn into the exchequer.* 

* V. H Galbraith, En; Kri Rt9 lii {1937), 69-71 

* CT the conhrmauon of a Tavulock charter. *quu (cartas) oculiimipetlmui et 
propnumanibuicontrectavuou]’ (fflf Hut Arr.lau (1947], 3S4). 

* Rot di Fm , p 76 

* Curui Sr;tr iJo/lj, I 331 

' PifitRoUsrHm /,p 140, Ai( ^Fin,p 368. 

* FoeJera,t 75 

’ Cf G.J Tunierin Traiu R /Krt &c ,iri .xvtu (1904), 588-90, . 

p »vt. By clauie 33 ot Magna C^rta the county rarm waj to be taken ‘without 
any mcrement’. 
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It is unquestionable that the burden of taxation was very 
largely increased under Kingjohn. Scutages had been increased 
and became almost annual imposts, the lists of amercements 
lengthened year by year, the county farms were subjected to an 
increment. John has been severely criticized for his financial 
extortions, and they met with violent opposition. Yet it should 
be recognized that prices had risen steeply in the early years of 
the thirteenth century; the expenses of government were very 
heavy. It was not unreasonable to raise a scutage of two or even 
three marks instead of a pound when the wages of a knight had 
more than doubled It was to gain more freedom of action that 
more and more money was diverted from the treasury into the 
chamber {camera) where the king could more readily lay bis 
hand on U.‘ 

In spite of the great increase in taxation, the royal revenue 
still fell far short of the needs of the administration. It was 
necessary to borrow on a large scale. The Jews were under the 
special protection of the king who in turn could tallage them at 
will. Their business acumen had brought them enormous wealth 
which they laid out at very high rates of interest on public and 
private undertakings.* The business transactions of Aaron of 
Uncoln (an outstanding example) extended into twentj-five 
counties from Kent to Cumberland, and among his clients were 
counted the king of Scotland, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
several bishops, abbots, and earls, besides a vast number of 
lesser persons both lay and clencal. His capital helped to finance 
the building of the cathedral of Lincoln, the abbeys of Peter- 
borough and St. Albans, and at least nine Cistercian houses 
IVhen he died about 1185 the operation of collecting up his 
debts (which escheated to the Crown) was so great that a 
special exchequer {semaritm Aaronii) was set up to deal with it, 
and It was more than twenty years before the accounts were 
settled In Richard I’s reign the business transactions of the 
English Jewry were organized in six or seven principal towns 
under the supervision of two Jew* and two Christians. These in 
turn were controlled by justices of the Jews who were established 
at U estnunster in what came to be knovm as the exchequer of 
the Jews, which was 3 fmanda), judicial, and administrative 


• Cf J E A Jolhfre. op r,( p i*,. 

* 43 l P" wjj m normal rate, but •otnMijn« it w 
higbcr. C. Roth. /A<(a7 t/M, Joar m fiyW, pp. 106-7 
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department like the exchequer itseir, for matten in which Jews 
were concerned. Kings exploited the lichcs of die Jews merci- 
lessly. In 1 187 Henry 11 took a quarter of their chattels for the 
crusade; they were forced to contribute heavily to Richard I’s 
ransom. King John took immense sums in fines and tallages. At 
the outset he sold them a confirmation of their charters for 
4,000 marks; hut their charters of protection were of Ultlc 
value, for at Bristol afier his return Grom Ireland in taio he 
arrested and imprisoned them and imposed so crippling a tallage 
that many left the country in despair. It was of this tallage that 
the story is told of the Bristol Jew who was condemned to have 
a molar tooth extracted every day until he had paid the 10,000 
marks demanded of him. He gave in afier the seventh had been 
removed. The demolition of the London Jewry by the barons in 
1915 and the clauses (10 and 11) of Magna Carta which limited 
their power of reviving their former position of afllucnce, left 
the Jews at the end ofjohn’s reign in a state of helpless confusion 
bordering on ruin. 

The Jews, however, were not the only money-lenders and 
financiers in the twelfih century. In spite of the prohibition of 
the church, usury was practised by Christians. William Cade, 
a Christian of Flemish extraction who died about 1 166, had 
financial dealings with a large number of important persons 
including the king himself. *nic roll of debts which were stUl 
owing to him at the time oflrn death amounted to the large sum 
of Though there were other Christian money-lenders 

none did business on anything like the same scale.* Already 
Richard I and John were borrowing extensively from foreign 
merchants, especially in Flanders and Italy, In ti99> for 
example, John borrowed 1,700 marks from Hugh Oiscl of 
Ypres, who became a citizen of London,* and in the same year 
2,125 marks from merchants of Piacenza.* The great military 
orders, the Tcmplan and the Hospitallers, also performed 
valuable services in the field of finance. From 1185 the New 

' S«e the arucla by Hilary Jenkmioa la Hul /i«>. xxvui (1913), 209-S7. 
5n-^, Essajiivi Hisliny pratnirJt* R L.Pteh,pj> igi>-aio 

* Cervase, s merchant of Southamptem, waa doins coniiderabte buimess m the 

last yean of the century See fipa AeH 4 xxi-ii Cf »Ua Intnduclion to t/u 

Cuna Regu Rollt (Selden hoc , voi 6}), p 99s 

> Rot Chari, pp lib, 13 Cf. G X}q>t. Ai AW, xii (igzS], 315-16, and 
Lis Jnftutnas an^taut tlfransaut dans is iamti dt flandn, pp 71-3 

* Rat. Chari , p. %i . Cf Rot. Misat ii Ja (ed. Hardy), p. 148 
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Temple became an important depository of royal treasure, and 
through their powerful international organlaation with their 
great wealth and their houses widely distributed over the Con- 
tinent, the orders were m a uiuque position to make advances 
and to negotiate loans.' 

* Cf. Round, Ccl. e/Dtommts, Frmet, pp 366, 382-J. 
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KING JOHN AND THE INTERDICT 

1904-1313 

K ino joiin, like so many younger sons of great families, 
had been destined by his parents for tlielifc of the cloister; 
, he had, we arc told, been placed when little more than 
a year old as an oblate in the abbey of Fontevrault.* His un- 
suitability for this profesnon must, howc\’cr, have become soon 
apparent, and by the time he was six he was brought back to be 
educated at his father’s court. That care was taken with his 
education we may infer from his fondness for reading, a taste 
which he retained in later life. Even in the critical year 1903, 
when he should have been wholly absorbed in public affairs, he 
had Ws library sent across to him in Normandy.* Wc have seen 
how from a landless youth he became in manhood an over* 
richly endowed irresponrible and rebellious prince. 

A malign tradition, which has its origin in the nearly con- 
temporary church historians, especially Roger of Wendover, 
and his embellisher, Matthew Paris, has done much less than 
justice to the character of King John. This tradition, developed 
through the ages, received the hall-mark of critical scholarship 
from Bishop Stubbs.’ Certainly the character of this tough, 
rather stout, energetic btUc man (he measured 5 feet 5 inches 
in height)* defies adequate description. Almost any epithet 
might appropriately be applied to him in one or other of bis 
many and venatile moods. He was cruel and ruthless, violent 
and passionate, greedy and self-mdulgent, genial and repellent, 
arbitrary and Judicious, clever and capable, original and 
inquisitive. He u made up of inconsistencies. Nevertheless many 

' Ttus la 1 tated by A. lUcluird, Lft Cmfct it potloa, ii 375, quoUng a cartulary of 
FonCevrault (Bibl Nat. MS Lat 54^)* 

* 43, 1 oi waa paid 'for ebeata and carta far carrying tbc king*i booka beyond 
tlie tea* Fipt Roll s Jt 3 p >39 CX alao above, p 843 
’ The unreliability ofWendover and Para baa been clearly demomtrated by 
V H. Galbraith in hu Lecture on the David Murray Foundation (GlaagowUniver. 
iity Publicationt LXI, 1944% especially pp 35-9 Slubba’i treatment of the reign 
and character of King John in the mtrtkdiKtton to vol u of Walter of Coventry 
(Rolla Senea) ia perhaps the only mataocc of the great hutorian's work being affected 
by comcious bias and preenneeivcd ideas. 

* Below, p 4QO n. 
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of these characteristics were shared in a greater or less degree 
by all the Angevin race. It is improper to accept the view of an 
eminent French historian* that King John was a psychological 
case, a cyclothymic, alternately bunting with irrepressible 
energy and plunged in the depths of depression and inertia. 
Such a diagnosis can only rest on certain fanciful passages in 
Wcndo\cr which, for example, describe the king in 1203 lying 
in bed till lunch-time and spending the rest of the day feasting 
with his queen while Philip Augustus was storming his castles 
and occupying his Norman lands.* He might perhaps have 
prosecuted the losing war more actively (though with little more 
prospect of success), but he was not idle. The chancery records 
make it abundantly clear that he attended assiduously to the 
business of government both at home and abroad in this fateful 
year 1 203 * Though not a warrior like his brother Richard, John 
was no coward, and it was 'malicious backbiters and envious 
scoffers’ who gave him the mck-ttame'soff-sword' {mollegladium), 
and this softness, we are told, was in coune of time turned to 
such hardness as none of his predecessors could equal.* Certainly 
no medieval English Ling ^Ibre or since hb time dealt more 
successfully with the \Vdsh, the Scots, or the Iruh, and even his 
later campaigns m Poitou might have been crowned with 
victory had it not been for the treachery or at best the half- 
hearted support of the barons who followed him. Indolence was 
not one of John’s vices. On the contrary, restless energy is a pro- 
nounced characteristic: be could not be still. Even in church he 
showed his impatience and would send to the preacher bidding 
him to conclude his sermon as he wanted hb dinner.* Quick- 
tempered bke all his family, he was often furious in his rage and 
would % ent his anger on his victims with a remorseless severity. 
By nature suspicious, he would exact, at least in later years, 
an oath from members of hb household that they would 
report anything they heard spoken against him.* No one 

■ Ch. Fctit.DutailLs, ‘L'Emot des etata d’occidml' {Ifiilotn du Agi, ed- 
CloW.iv.pt 2),P 137 

• tS'endovCT (ed. Co»e), m 171 

» For the business trsnsartrd in ihaa year tee Patent Rolls arid the Liberate Roll 
(ed by DutTui Hardy, 1844) wtucb n m liKt the Erjt extant Close Roll. 

« Cervase of Camerbury, Optra, n. 93 "nie abort portion of the Ctsta Rtgua 
dealing wih the period 1 199-taio is, sn the view of Stubbs, stncily contemporary. 
Ibid , pp xi-xiu 

> Magna Vila Saneu Haganu (Rolls Senea), pp. 932-3. 

a Ciata Rtgis RaUt, viu 170 
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knew when the king’s hand would turn against him. HU 
treatment of the wife and son of William of Braosc who were 
star\’cd to death in a dungeon at ^Vindso^ castle, though 
perhaps the best known, is only one of many examples of bU 
wanton cruelty.* This side of his character is also exhibited in 
his morbid delight in witnessing those bloody spectacles which 
in a superstitious age were regarded as manifesting the judge, 
ment of Cod. He would often have judicial combats deferred 
to a time and place when it would be convenient for him to be 
present.* 

From the record of his dally expenses a good deal is known of 
his pcnonal tastes and habits. He was continually moving about 
the country, seldom spending more than a few days in one 
place. In this way be must have gained a very intimate know- 
ledge of his kingdom and of hb subjects. Normally his itinerary 
would be planned with some precision; wine and stores and the 
wardrobe with the whole apparatus of government were carted 
ahead in wagons; litigants were told to appear at a given place 
On a given date. John was fastidious about persona! cleanliness, 
and arranged for a bath to be prepared for him in the towns 
through which he passed.* In contrast to the plain living which 
was customary at his father’s court, John loved splendour and a 
good table. For the Christmas feast, for example, which he kept 
in 1206 at ^Vlnchestc^, he ordered 1,500 chickens, 5,000 eggs, 
20 oxen, 100 pigs, and 100 sheep.* Evidently he proposed to 

' This feature, however, hu been particubrly exagsmieti by Wendover and 
later writen. Little credence, for inatance, need be given to the itory of the »• 
chequer clerk, Geoffrey of Norwich, who. according to Wendover (in sag], war 
thrust into prison, where, Maned and weighed down by a leadr^ cloak, he died. 
Taxsler, in his continuation of the chronicle of Florence of tVorcester (ed. Thorpe, 
u. 170), improved on the story' the clerk u eumnioned to Nottingham where 
’loaded with, or more truly tloihed in iron, be died*. The fact that Wendover calls 
Geoffrey ‘archdeacon’ of Norwich ilhiMrales the unreliability of the whole story. 
Geoffrey de Burgo was archdeacon cd'Norwich ffom laoo to 1225 when he became 
bishop ofEly He died comfortably in 1328 Se^ L. Landon, l>roe ef iht Sufotk iM. 
o/,4fcAii«i(i®p, SOS (1948), 3I-4 S Painter suggeaH on good grounds that the victim 
was a certain Geoffrey of Norwich wbo vtas a justice of the Jews (S^mifam. nevm 
(*953). 808-13). 

* CioM Rega RolU, i. 078-9 

* He took, for instance, eight baths at various places in the cour-e c^his travels 
between 29 January and (7 June SZ09, for each of which William, his baihman 
faguoruu') , ceceived a Ccw pence tu addtuon to hts itandatd wage of a halfpenny a 
day Ral jlftrorir Jo (ed Hafdy),pp s>S,i37 Heevenposscssedadressing-gown- 
'Adsupertunicamdnnuni Reps ad surgenduin de nocte xxi * Ibid . p ijt. 

* Rol Lit Claui I. 73 The bill for thrse provnions only amounted to the modest 
iumof£n i6r 6d. Roll 9 Je , p 139 
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entertain company on a large and lavish scale. Much was spent 
on dress and gold ornament for himself, his family, and his 
courtien; and he had an immense collection of jewels.* Con- 
jugal fidelity was not a characteristic of the Angevin kings, and 
John was no exception. He was something of a profligate.* He 
was fond of gaming, though he played with little skill, for he 
appears to have generally lost a few shillings to his opponent in 
the course of an evening.* In other ways, too, he was self-indul- 
gent. He would habitually break the rules prescribed by the 
church, though he would readily perform the necessary penance 
to atone for the indiscretion. TTius he gave alms to a hundred 
paupen 'because he ate twice on Friday on the eve of St. Mark’ 
or again he fed a hundred paupers ‘because he went fishing at 
Marlborough on the feast ofSt- Leonard’.* His alms-giving was 
not, however, confined to atonement for sins committed.* He 
would provide food and drink for large numben of the poor 
without any ulterior motive and would give liberal sick-benefit 
for his servants when they were ill and unable to work. He was 
not ungenerous, and gave freely if indiscriminately for charitable 
purposes. He was not wholly inattentive to the needs of the 
church. The foundation of Beaulieu abbey stands to his credit; 
he doled out small sums to religious houses, particularly to small 
nunneries; he made gifts of vestments and altar cloths. These 
facts suggest that he was not altogether out of sympathy with 
the church and religious life. It was not pure formality that 
chaplains at Chichester said masses for the soul of King John 

' For an inventory of Ihu coHeetion, wbicb wu deposited in vanoui rellgioui 
houses, lee Ret Ctort,p 134 HewouIdaddtortbyindudinjjeweUm fine* which 
he imposed Thus from the executon Philip, bahsp of Outham, he demanded 
2,000 marks and all hujocalu, Ptpt Hell /o , p 59 Wann, son ofGerold, owes a 
ruby worth 20 or 31 marks, PiptKeUgJt ,p 72. Monastic houses were commonly 
used for safe deposit, for they alone had proper receptacles for the purpose The 
archives of the abbey of Jervaubc, lor example, were kept m a chest with three 
locks Cuno Regu Rellr, vu 272. 

* The names of some of his mistienes arc known. He gave a handsome present 
of clothes 10 a certain Suzanne who 11 described as 'donuceUa, arnica domini Regis’, 

Ral. Afuat If (ed.Cole),p 367 Themothersrfhinllegiumate daughter Joan, 

who married Llywelyn ap lorwerth, u said to be Qenientia, Armali af Tiu^tihiay, 

tuienia 1336 He had a not mcoiuidmblerainslycJ'baiiards besides Joan 'GeofTrey 

(Cmt R/fu Rclti, lu. 331), John (Ret Ij( Raf.p <17). Oliver (Mat Paris, lu 41), 
Richard (Wendover, iv 39), and doubdoi others 

* Ret Afij«i/Je,pp 131, I39-I40;ibid tdj*. PP.S39, 349. 353-4. 

* Re( Afinseirje.p no ■bidr^j’e.p 246 

» See the exampifi collected in the sntniducQons to /V* ReRr ff Je , pp xxxvi- 
xxxvu, and 7 Js , p xL 
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‘of blessed rncmor>-’,' or that hU obit was strictly observed at 
Worcester. 

He was extortionate and vming enormous sums from his 
subjects both great and small. Yet King John—and it is remark- 
able in a man of so unstable a character — had a genuine and 
even a conscientious interest in the administration of justice, 
perhaps inculcated by Rannulf Glanvill who at one time had 
been his tutor. Maintenance of the peace he regarded as among 
the most important of his functions, and he would strike hard 
those who ventured to break it, for ‘our peace should be 
inviolably preserved, even if it were only granted to a dog’.* 
^S’hcn abroad, he would often order a suit to be postponed until 
his return 'because we do not wish It to be heard save before us’ 
when in England he would devote much time to this side of his 
duties. He svould frequently, for one reason or another, have a 
case deferred until he could attend to it personally. His opinion 
was sought by the Judges themselves, and suitors regarded it as 
a valued privilege worth paying highly for to have their com- 
plaints heard in the king’s presence. Though he would some- 
times act arbitrarily— we bear of pleas stayed at his wish and of 
a plain tilT withdrawing a suit because the Ung did not wish him 
to have a jury*— yet generally be showed a proper sense of 
responsibility. We hear that be is dissatisfied with the evidence 
and requires more/ that he wishes to be fair to both parties.® 
He was at least on one occasion ‘moved by compassion'.^ He 
even heard a suit in October 1216 about a fortnight before his 
death and In the midst of a campaign.® He also attended at and 
intervened in the financial business of the exchequer.* It was 
largely to the king’s pcnonal interest and activity in judicial 
matters that the great development in English Uw during this 
period was due. 

^Vidcsprcad disturbances broke out when the news reached 
England that King Richard had died on 6 April 1 1 99. A wave 
of crime and lawlessness swept through the country. The barons, 

' OticktsUr Cfiarlulay, no 4 1 0 (Sussex Rec. 5oc ■ xlvi, 1 946) i £drfy Ctmpotui RolU 
tf Iht Ptktj »/ H’cretiur, cd J. M Wdson and Cosmo Cordon (Woremler Hut. 
Soc,, 1908), p Go. ’In plsce empso procooventu pro obitu J Regis * 

’ Rot Lit Pdl.p 33,quQtedV H CjSbrauii, Sludits m Iht Puhlu Rfmdj, p 125. 

* Rot d< 4 >irrs«J Ja. (12035, pp 41-9, Oro fifpj 11. jSj. 

* Cuna Regu RelU,^v.^,y.^a,ail, 

‘ Ibid I. 39J 

* RflUo/lh4jusluiiinEyrtfartmobuhinndWorttiltTshire{Si;\den%oc,yo\ 53 ), 

pp l*-ba. • Ripe Roll 6 Jo ,p 147 
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in preparation for any eventuality, put their castles in a state of 
defence. A disputed succession was probable and a civil v»ar 
more than a possibility. That peace was quickly restored was 
due to the prompt and cfTcctive measures taken by Uie justiciar, 
Geoffrey Fitz Peter acting with Hubert Walter and William 
Marshal who had been sent over from France to assist him.* 
They summoned to Northampton the barons vvhose conduct 
laid them open to suspicion, and induced them to swear fealty 
to John; and as a further precauuoti they caused the royal 
castles to be repaired, garrisoned, and provisioned.* Conse* 
quenlly, when John landed at Shoreham on 25 May there was 
no sign of opposition, and two days later, on Ascension Day,* 
he was crowned at ^V’estminstcr in the presence of an imposing 
gathering of bishops and barons. Three weeks sufficed for 
ordering the affain of his kingdom; on co June he returned 
whence he came by way of Shoreham and Dieppe; by mid- 
summer he was once more in Rouen. 

During the early years of his reign King John was chiefly 
occupied in fighting the losing war with Philip Augustus, des- 
cribed in a previous chapter. He returned to England for short 
periods: he was there from 27 February till the end of Apnl in 
1200, and came again in October lor the coronation of his new 
queen, Isabel of Angoul^me, and stayed on till May of the 
following year (1201); after this he remained on the Continent 
till December 1203 when Normandy was virtually lost.* These 

' Hubert Walter raigord (he Juitidanlup in >198 and wu fuccccdcd by 

frey Fits Peter. lounedkately after (be eorooatun Hubert Walter wai made chan- 
cellor and Wilham blanhal earl of Pembroke and Sm^ 

* The Mamrmda Rail of the firrt year of the rejgn (p 1 2) iigrtlfieanily mpple- 
menu the narrative aouieei: Reriaatd Baatet bas<iujitanceora debt 'propter tumul- 
tum in tempore paichal>demorteR.Ricardr. For the precautions taken see ibid , 
pp 43. 6S, and the instances collected in the introduction to the R'fii Rail 1 Ja. 

pp xui-xv Tbefonnal ending oftbepcnadoflawlnsnesi is indicated ina record of 

a crime committed in I>evonshire 'post monem regis Ricardl et prius quam pax 
dommi regis, qui tunc fuit dux Normannie Suit jurata' Csna Rtpi RoUi, 1. 384. 

* Ii was the pracuce to reckon the regoal year d' the king from the day of corona- 
tion. The fact thatjohn was crowned on Ascension Day, a movable feast has given 
rise to much confusion' thus 3 to 32 May 1300 and 3 to 33 May 130 ■ both fall into 
the third regnal year A slnuUr coofusion of overlapping dates occurs in the Jib, 
8(h, nth, S4th, and i6lhyean. 

* Three letters on the Patent Roll of 1302, one of 14 and two of 16 Mav, are 
dated TtsU im ipsa apvd Ru (Rye) There a, however, no other evidence for this 
rapid visit. The kmg was at Pont-de-rAieheon ,a and at Arqnes on 17 May It 
seems more Ukely that he dispatched these letters from Normandy, and the dating 
clause was added in England. 
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visits he employed in travelling round the country with restless 
activity; he but rarely slept more than three nights in one place. 
Business would take him to every comer of his kingdom; in 
November 1200 he was at Uncoln where he attended the 
obsequies of St. Hugh and received the homage of the king of 
Scodand; in February 1201 he was on the northern border, 
visiting Bamborough and Carlisle; in Apnl he was at Exeter 
and Wells. But most of his time he spent in the midlands and 
especially m Wiltshire where he could conveniendy combine 
business with the pleasures of the chase. In striking contrast to 
the confusion of war which during these years disturbed the 
duchy of Normandy and the other dominions on the Continent, 
England itself enjoyed a period of profound peace.* This was 
due, as a contemporary observes, to the work of the archbishop 
and chancellor, Hubert Waller, and the justiciar, Geoffrey 
Fit2 Peter, whose cle.nr-sighted efficiency can be seen in every 
detail of the administradon. The machine tan smoothly in all 
its parts. Order was maintained; the judges made regular 
circuits through the kingdom; the large sums needed for carry- 
ing on the war were raised without serious protest; and an 
immense quantity of stores for provbioning the army was 
bought and shipped to the Continent. Nevertheless it wodd be 
wrong to suppose that the king when abroad was unconcerned 
with English affairs and leff everything m the hands of his 
mimsters On the contrary, he kept in close touch with what 
went on, and often intervened by sending peremptory instruc- 
tions regarding his wishes. 

The severance of Normandy from England gave rise to a 
situation of extraordinary complexity. The interests of the two 
countries had been so interwoven that they could not be dis- 
entangled without much confusion and often serious injustice 
and hardship. No defimte treaty of peace (until the Treaty of 
Paris in 1 259) marks the end of the long connexion between the 
two countries. The kings made their own independent arrange- 
ments to deal with the social upheaval which inevitably follow- 
ed. Thus Philip Augustus issued a general decree confiscating 
the lands of all Normans who were in England and failed to 
return by a given date; and John retaliated by a similar order 
affecting the estates of the Normans who adhered to Philip. 
The barons who held, as so many of them did, lands both in 
* C«rvue of Ganterbiwy, u. 93. 
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England and in Normandy had therefore to make their choice : 
they must sacrifice their property in one country or in the other; 
they must become Enghshmen or Frenchmen; they could no 
longer well be both.' Difficult as such a decision may often have 
been, the position of the barons vezs caster than that of many 
others, the sub-tenants, the wards, and widows, whose feudal 
relationships might he seriously jeopardized by the defection of 
their overlords, guardians, or former husbands. There is reason 
to suppose, however, that both kings realized these difficulties 
and did not seek unduly to embarrass their subjects. They were, 
it seems, given complete freedom of choice; they might stay or 
go as they wished. King John, at first at least, made only pro- 
visional arrangements in dealing with the Unae }{omamonim. 
The estates were carefully valued and the revenues arising from 
them were entered in a separate account at the exchequer.* 
Those who were deprived of their lands occasiom J^ormannoTum 
might have them restored if they should return and make their 
peace with the king. This in fact often happened ; and the king 
was able to add to his income by selling pardons to those who 
wished to reside again in England ’ The Norman ecclesiastics 
were not seriously disturbed in their English estates ; their rents 
might be delayed or temporarily suspended; they might be 
required to redeem them by afinc;«and communication between 
the landlord and their alien tenantry might be dislocated. But 
in general things went on much as before.* The most outstand- 
ing consequence of the severance of the two countries was that 

' WQliamManhalrcUinfdUndiinbotbcountnci See Powicle, 
p 431 , and according to Bractoo (f 427^, quoted Fowicle, op ciL, p 434. n 0 
there were olhen. But there camwt have be^D many, and a degree of Louu IX 
in 1244 put an end to thu alight cooneuoa (ibid , p 435). The private arrange- 
ment between two men m the garmoa td* the castle of Arques by which one 
agreed to keep the Norman lands of both and the other the English (Cim Eegv 
B^Us, iv. 101) may illustrate bow the difficulty was oUen overcome. 

* ‘uicoEnpQtQTatulidetemaNonnanmotuia'.Pipt Rolls Ja ,p i&SThevalua- 
uons of some estates have survived and ate printed m the Ratuli tformamuu, ed. 
Hardy (Record Comroission), pp 199.-43 "Ilie Pipe Rolls of the years H04-61 
which appeared in print between 1940 and 1942, do not add matenally to the 
admirable account of the effects of the loa of Normandy in chapter x of Professor 
Powicke't book published in 1913 
’ Powicke, op cit , p 424 and examples oied in n 2 

* So, for example, in 1208 the abbot of St. Wandnlle accounted for £100 and 
three palfreys for having the abbej'a lands and possessions in England. Pip* 

ro Je., p 156. For other instance* see ibid , Introd , p xi 

• Cf. M. Morgan, En/Iith lanM At dUey gf Ba (Oxford, 1946), p I20, “i** 
Powicke, op ciu, p 423 
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thoic who elected to remain in England devoted themselves 
to English alfairs and English interests untrammelled by con- 
tinental complications. 

Among the more important consequences of the loss of 
Normandy in IS04 was the stimulus it gave to naval activity. 
The Anglo-Saxon kings had muntained a royal fleet;* but 
after the conquest there was no need for warships. England con- 
trolled the whole stretch of the northern and western shores of 
France; the counts of Flanders and Boulogne during most of 
this period were at least the nominal allies of England. The only 
serious danger to shipping came from pirates who infested the 
seas from secluded anchorages in islands or on the coast of 
Brittany; m pirates were beheaded in Trcsco (Scilly Islands) 
in t2og.s In normal times the suppression of piracy, coastal 
defence, and the transport of armies could be provided for 
adequately by the ship-service of the Cinque Ports, ‘the gates 
that open and shut to the perill or safety of this kingdome’, as 
they were later described.* The origin of this interesting con* 
fcderacy of five head towns, Hastings, Romney, Hytbe, Dover, 
and Sandwich, to which in course of time were added the 
‘ancient towns’ of ^Vinchelsea and Rye, and other 'limbs’ or 
‘members’, can be carried back with reasonable probability to 
the time of Edward the Confessor. In return for substantial 
constitutional and trading priirileges, the ports were required to 
furnish fifty-seven ships for fifteen days’ service at their own 
cost, and for a longer period at the expense of the king. Early 
m Henry II’s r«gn the ‘captains or skippers’ of the Kentish 
ports were charged with the duty of ‘guarding the coast’.* 
Similarly, Maldon m Essex was under the obligation of provid- 
ing one ship for forty days in the king’s service.* It is not an 
insignificant indication of the rising importance of the navy 
Owing to the loss of Normandy that the individual charten of 
the Cinque ports, which date back to the reign of Henry II, 

’ Stanton, AngloSaxm EnglanJ, pp 434-^ 

* ‘in ciudno Aic.emionu donum a insula S Nirh* de Sully decoUati lunt plmU 
s[cilicct]c<;Dt’ XU quoted from the Annals of Tavutock (Bodleian XIS. Digby 61) 
by H P. R. Fmberg m Dmn and Ccrnuvll /falti and Qytrus, xxu (1945), 151. 

* Quoted by K. M E. Munay, Trans. R. Hut Sue , 4th ler , xvui (1935), p 53 
See also the tame author's Censutntiaaal Hisbiy if Ihs CtRjus Ports (193s}. 

* 'In liberationexn fubematorum ct aaprOTum qui eustodiebant marinam*. 
PipoRaUjHm //,p 62 (1161) Tbeaanseyearthe five ports are mentioned for the 
first lime Ptpt Roll j Hen 11, pp 56, 39. 

* Ballard, BnluK Bormgh Charltrs, b go. 
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were confirmed by John in 1205, and that in the following year 
the burgesses of these towns were styled ‘barons’, a dignity pre- 
viously only enjoyed by Hastings.' 

Besides these the king had his own royal galley or tsntcci 
(a Scandinavian word meaning a snake, a fast ship), which was 
usually berthed at Southampton and kept in readiness to take 
him and his friends across the Channel. It was faster and larger 
than the average ship, carrying a crew of sixty compared with a 
normal complement of twenty-three. £7, tor. (the wages of the 
crew at 2(f. a day for 15 days) was charged against the exchequer 
for each Channel passage of the ttntsca, while an ordinary ship 
could be hired for anything between 25/. and 40J.* In the first 
part of the twelfth century the duty of furnishing this ship, the 
ministtmm de Kntcea, was entrusted to a family probably of 
Itahan origin, which suggests that ship-masters svith Mediter- 
ranean experience were considered the most reliable.' Towards 
the end of the reign of Henry II this responsible post was occu- 
pied by a famous sea captain, Alan Trcnchemer.* It was be 
whom Richard I, when in captivity, sent for to bring him home 
from Ant\%crp, and he was rewarded for his faithful service by 
an estate in Surrey. 

These normal naval resources were, however, quite inade- 
quate in tiroes of emergency; on such occasions ships were 
purchased, hired, or requuitioned from the merchant marine. 
A fleet of upward of a hundred vescls was needed to transport 
the crusading army of Richard I and its vast equipment of 
stores to Palestine, of which the Cinque Ports provided no more 
than a third. For the rest, we are told,* the king sent his bailifls 
to search the ports of England, Normandy, and Poitou for ships 
capable of carrying heavy cargoes. Henry of Comhill, a pro- 
minent London magnate, had the spending of over ,^5,000 on 
the purchase of ships in England and on the payment of their 
crews.* The crusades, which brought English seamen into closer 

* JsjnesTiit, 159-60. 

* Ptpt Rati »a Hen II, pp 199-900. Tlw capUia (naiulena) of the unect* bed > 
fixcditipendofiaV e der pud by the exchequer (Dulogui.t. 6). 

' Hufcuu, A'onnee InshtuSimf, pp. isi-a 

4 III, Dame 6nt appeen ui eonnexioa with naval afTasn on the Pipe Roll at 
tt^ (jo Hen //, pp 58, 86,87) He died apparently m 1304 when hu eatatci were 
sranled by the fcms to WiUuun de Braoae. JM. CWf , p. 134S. 

• Hoveden, lU 8. 

^ ^ * Ripe Roll t fbr /, p 8. Thi> account izicluded 33 stupa of the Cinque Porta, two 

.. . ihirda of which were bought for the ku^i use la connesaon with the crusade, ■( 
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touch with the maritime enterprise of the Mediterranean, pro- 
vided a great stimulus to the devdopment of shipping, naviga- 
tion, and naval warfare. Richard’s fiat, however, was mustered 
to serve a particular purpose, and there is nothing to suggest 
that it remained in being after its purpose was accomplished. It 
was only when the Channel porta fell into hostile hands that the 
need of a royal fleet became imperative. It is to King John’s 
credit that he rose to the occasion and took immediate steps to 
supply the need. Henceforth there was a regular and organized 
naval establishment. 

In 1205 there were 51 royal galleys stationed in 15 different 
ports, 46 around the English coast from Lynn to Gloucester and 
5 in Ireland, and grouped under 3 commands.’ Two of these 
commanden, Reginald of Comhill, a brother of Henry of Corn- 
hill who had been chiefly rcsporuible for assembling Richard I's 
crusading fleet, and \VilLam ofWrotham, archdeacon of Taun- 
ton, had already been prominent in maritime affairs; with a 
certain William de Fumell, they are described as capttaUs 
aulodti portuum in connexion with the tax of a fifteenth on 
merchandise.* During the following years they seem to have 
been entrusted with the organization and general conduct of 
the navy. William of Wrotham is often designated as 'keeper 
of the king’s ships’. He was chargedwith thedutyof carrying out 
the king’s orders regarding the navy; be requisitioned merchant 
ships to meet the abnormal demands of transport and supply 
caused by a campaign on a large scale; he regulated trade; 
supervised repairs, and impressed seamen into the service.* 

Mariners received high wages. In 1207 the ordinary seaman 
had 3</. a day and the shipmaster a gallcyman {galeota) 
could also cam 6rf. ; and it was customary before setting out on 
a voyage to give the men an advance in pay. In addition the 
seamen might expect a share, sometimes as much as a half share, 
in any prize captured.* This, however, rested with the king, to 
»Uo included wages for 790 captains (rfunnaniti'} and saJon for a year The sailor 
received 2d , the captain 4^ aday.Cr.Fng Hist Aep.zxxvi (1921}. 31&-7. 

' Rj)! Lit. Claus 1. 33J. 

* Rat lit PaliPp.^i-^ Above, pp.93, 96. FoTtheimporianceofthisdocunient 
inconneaion with the ofitce ofkeepe(oftbehii)t’epoeUandgaIle)s,seeF.\V. Brooks, 
Eng Hut Ra. xl (1925), 570 ff 

* Cf. his account for Uups and the wages of seamen for the expedition to Foitou 
la iitA, Pips Roll 8 Jo, p 148. 

« P^RoHgJo,p 168 

s Rot Lit. Pei 51a, s2i. 
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whom all captured ships and thdr cargoes by right belonged to 
dispose of as he pleased. A document of the year 1212, which 
has chanced to survive among the records of the exchequer,’ 
supplies us with details of the disposal of 13 ships and their 
cargoes (consisting of 666 tons of wine, 936 quarters of com, 
2,640 quarters of salt, and 860 salted carcases of hog) brought 
into Portsmouth harbour by the galleys under the command of 
Geoffrey de Lucy between 25 April and 8 September 1212. 
Most of this prize, both drips and stores, was dispatched to 
W'ales where the king was planning a campaign. Of the re- 
mainder, some was distribute among chosen friends, some was 
sold to pay off the soldiers and stulors engaged in the capture, 
and some (two old and dismantled ships and ninety-eight 
putrehed carcasses) were retained at Portsmouth. In 1210 ;£ioo 
obtained from the sale of the cargo of a Norman ship captured 
off Wales was distnbuted to mariners and galleymcn.* Never- 
theless, in spite of the inducement of good wage and the pros- 
pect of prize, it was found necessary to have recourse to strong 
measures of impressment to obtain sufficient men. Recruiting 
officen were employed on this work ‘who know bow to speak 
wisely and cunningly to pilots and mariners in order to per- 
suade and induce them to enter the king’s service’.* On one 
occasion in tao8 King John threatened Welsh mariners with 
hanging and the loss of their chattels if they did not enter his 
service at Ilfracombe.* Merchant ships and their crews were 
often pressed into the king’s service under pain of severe 
penalties.’ 

These fleets were composed of ships of varying types and 
capaaty. The principal war vessel was the galley, introduced 
into northern waters from the Mediterranean, a long, slightly 
built ship, lying low in the water, and propelled by oars. For 
purposes of transport, busses were used, ‘strong vessels of great 
capacity and wonderful agility’ as they are described by the 
contemporary historian Richard of Devizes,® and the broad- 
beamed sailing-ship known as a cog. It is not easy to arrive at 
any very precise idea of the aze of these ships. At this time 
tormage appears to have been nckoned on the number of tun 


' PrioledbyB E.R Fortuoy.Ei/ HiARtt xli (1936), 557. 

• PrutUU Rill, i 3 io<ed.Ha^y),p *17 

• Rat hi. Claui L 704 « Hat Xi» Rat. 79 '* 

» Sc«tlie writs collected by i. APP-’'*- 

• ReSt Strut, ed. Howlect, p. 394, 
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casks of wine which could be carried. In 1214, for example, the 
king wrote to the shenHs of Various counties, the reeves and 
bailiffs of Bristol, and the barons of the Cinque Ports asking for 
a return of the number of ships they have capable of carrying 
eighty tuns of wine or more.* A large transport might carry 
several hundred men on a Cliannel crossing; the 'WTiite Ship', 
on which Henry I's son was crossing from Normandy in t lao, is 
said to have capsiaed with 300 on board ; the same number arc 
said to have perished in a ship lost in a storm in 1177; and in 
one that went down in 1170 the number of passengers is given 
as 400.* Medieval estimates erred on the side of exaggeration, 
but certainly these would be ships of the 1< rgest capacity. 

As the importance of shipping increased, there were corre* 
spending improvements in construction and in technical devices 
for narigation. The galley, originally a warship propelled by 
oars, was fitted with mast and sail; the sailing-shjp, normally 
used for trading, was adapted for use in naval warfare by the 
addition of raised platforms or castles at bow (the forecastle) 
and stern, from which the attacken could hurl stones, Greek 
fire, and other missiles upon the enemy. It was also supplied 
with bridges for boarding the enemy vessels. The invention of 
the mariner's eompass, first alluded to by Alexander Neckham 
at the close of the twelfth ccntuiy,* and a less primitive rudder 
facilitated navigation. At Dover and doubtless elsewhere there 
was a lighthouse;* and coast-guards {awaita maris) are men- 
tioned in Cumberland as early as 1203.* The ports of the south- 
east coast were unsuitable for the mustering of large fleets. In 
consequence Southampton and Portsmouth became increas- 
ingly important, the former as a commercial, ‘ the latter as a 
naval port. Portsmouth can have been scarcely more than a 
small duster of dwellings when in 1 194 'it pleased the lord king 

* /tol ttl CUus. t 1 7 j-8 

* OrdericuiVitaUj.iv 411-13, CutaNoirKt.i 3-4, 195. 

’ Di Ajltiru Rrnm (RoUi S«nei, ej \V«>giitL p 183. U hw g'tienUy bsea 
tnauiuined that the manDci’i rompan onguiated >n MediterraneaD waten, prol,. 
ablyat AmalB But Heuuieh Winter (Ufaniwr't Afinor, zxui {1937). Sjff) atTVa 
lor a possible and even probal^ ongm among the Northnsen. This hypothesis 
receives support from the fact that in the early middle ages Norsemen svere cortj* 
monly usedas pilots fsdimumiir, the usual term for pilot, is a Scandinavian word. 

* Pharerm, a lighthouse-keepcr, u uentioned m the Ciiru Rtgu RelU tn 1201 

43) 

' Ibid li 474. 

* Southampton had the largest Talimie of trade after London according to the 
return of the bfteeoth on merchandiae us 1304 Seeabove.p 96. 
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Richard to build the town of Portsmouth' and grant it a charter.' 
Houses for the king surrounded by ramparts were erected, and 
building sites were leased to new settlers; a dock {exdusa) was 
also constructed, which in laia was strengthened by a strong 
wall and furnished with warehouses for keeping marine stores. 

At Chinon in iigo before embarking for the Crusade, 
Richard I drew up a set of rules for the discipline of the fleet, 
which have been described as the first ‘articles of war’. The 
penalties prescribed were crude and severe: 

‘Anyone who slaj's a rnan on board ship shall be throwfn into the 
lea lashed to the corpse; if on land he shall be buried in the ground 
tied to the corpse. Aui^one convicted by lawful witnesses of striking 
another so as to draw blood shall lose his hand; but if he strikes with 
his hand without drawing blood he shall be dipped three times in 
the tea. Anyone who uses opprobrious, abusive, or blasphemous 
language against his fellow shall pay on each occasion one ounce ol 
silver. A convicted thief shall be shaved like a champion, tarred and 
feathered, and put ashore as soon as the ship touches land.’’ 
Another disciplinary measure dated at Messina in i igo restricted 
gambling during the crusade. Only kings might gamble as they 
pleased; knights and clergy might play, but they must not lose 
more than sos. a day on pain ofa fine of loor. All others were 
forbidden to play at all, and disobedience was severely punished: 
soldien were flogged naked on three successive days and sailors 
were ducked in the sea in the way of mannen (perhaps an early 
reference to keebhauling) on three successive days.* Another 
ordinance, also issued from Messina, relates to wreck. Anciently, 
as now, wreck was a royal right. The king might claim every- 
thing that came ashore. This hanb custom was modified by 
Henry I who decreed that if one man escaped alive he should 
have everything. Richard I went farther and ordained that 
when there was no survivor the heirs might claim the wreckage.’ 

' Cima Rigu RotU, w 505 Coondenbk luciu were expended on thu work from 
1 1 M (lU the end of the reign of Richard I From 1 < 95 1 eeparate eompotus for Ports- 
mouth u entered mi the Pipe Roll* It received iix charter in 1 194 f^Fotitra, i. 63) 
which was conUrraed by King John to 1900. 

• Rat Lit Claus 1. 1 ! y Cf Class ApfZt, /**7-3r, p 3?. 

* Cert* Ru u. 110 Hoveden, lu. 36. R^iard was at Chinon between # and 7 
March 1190 

* Cert* Ru u 130 

• Cssta Ru i*. 139 Cf CHrmuat Afaiiastem is 8rlh, p 66 later, in the thirteenth 
century, a turvivor wasinierpretcdasany kve thug, suchasadog or cal, if any of 
these escaped. It was legally DO wreck. Stai 3 £d. 1,0.4. 
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It is also generally assumed (though the authority for the 
assumption is not earlier than t!ie lourieenth century) that 
Richard I aAer huretumfromUiecrusade adopted the maritime 
custom knosvn as the Judgements or Laws of Oleron near La 
Rochelle, which was administered in the English ports and along 
the Atlantic coast till the end of the middle ages. The law of the 
sea hy its very nature tended to be international and the laws 
of Oldron bear a close affinity to the Rhodian Sea-Law of 
classical antiquity and the Klediterranean codes, such as that of 
Amalfi, which were derived from il.‘ The laws were added to as 
need arose, and one such ordinance, said to have been made by 
King John at Hastings in the year taoo, required all ships to 
strike or lower their sails at the order of the commander of any 
of the king's ships. It was on the basis of this ordinance that 
Sclden in the seventeenth century claimed for the English 
Crown dominion over the narrow seas * 

The months following the loss of Normandy were a period of 
expectancy; the country was prepanng for any emergency that 
might arise: an attempt to recover the lost ground or to meet 
the threat of invasion. The precautions taken by the govern* 
ment suggest a condition bordering on panic. The castles, 
especially those along the coast, were put into a state of defence, 
and immense sums of money were raued by increased taxation, 
as though for a supreme effort. Scutage for the first time was 
assessed at mar^ on the fee and a fifteenth on merchandise 
was levied at the ports. Then at a council which met at London 
in January 1205 the whole kingdom was organized into one 
gigantic commune for home defence to which all above the age 
of twelve were enjoined on oath to maintain. It was to be con- 
trolled by constables appointed in every hundred and borough, 
who at the direction of the chief constables of the county were 
to bring the armed forces of the local communes to do what 
should be necessary 'for the defence of the kingdom and tbe 
preservation ofthe peace against foreigners and other disturbers 
of the peace’. Anyone who failed in his duty was to be regarded 
as a pubhc enemy.* Next we hear of an actual muster of 

' Tbe Uw, of OUron are inclixSed m tbe Blati Book of tits Aimrat^, ed Twist 
(Rxilb Senes), 1. 83-131, tbe Taiula Amaiftma, ibid iv. 1-31, for the Rhodian 
Sea-Law see the edition by W Asbbunin' (1909) 

* Black Book «f At AdimtaUj.i. 138-31. Sant's Afar, C/eitnunis printedinvobu, 
pt 11 of hu eoUectrd worts (ed. 

* Cervase of Canterbury, li. 98-7. ‘ 
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the forces for defence. In the writ issued on 3 April 1205 the 
quota system was adopted; nine knights were to equip and pay 
(at the rate of 21. a day) a tenth. If, however, the forcignen 
{alientgenat) should land, all were to rush to arms. The penalties 
imposed on those who neglected their duty indicates the serious- 
ness of the alarm: those with land were to be for ever disinherited; 
those who had no land were to be reduced to servitude {strvi 
fUnt in perpetuum),^ 

The danger was real. Philip Augustus was free to turn his 
attention to England if he so wished, and the duke of Brabant 
and the count of Boulogne, recently English pensioners and at 
variance with one another, had settled their differences and 
were jointly planning to take steps to recover the English estates 
of the honor of Boulogne which they claimed by right of their 
wives.* This project, however, did not mature; and the king of 
France directed his attack not against England but against 
what still remained in English hands in Touraine and Poitou. 
The army, therefore, which had been destined to withstand 
invasion was now to be diverted to an offensive war for the 
recovery of the lost dominions Preparations were made on a 
portentous scale. It has been reckoned that at least 
about a quarter of the year’s revenue, was spent on naval and 
nuiitary armaments.* As early as February instructions were 
issued forbidding any shipping to leave the harbours on the 
south and east coasts without licence. The shipyards were busy 
building new ships and repairing old; and the fleet, fully 
victualled and equipped, was mobilized at Portsmouth at 
Whitsuntide. At about the same lime the armed forces were 

' Ral, Lit Pat., p 

* Cogjahall, pp 1 48-g , Delule, C*1 Ja Acta it Philippr^Augutlt, noa 909.9"* 
The following priigree teti out the cUmu U the duke oTBrebeni end the count of 
Boulogne: 

Sce(4ien>pMatdds, countess of Boulogne 
. king of England 4Uid I 
count of Boulogne | 


Eustace, WiUiam. Mary vXIstihew. count of Flanden 
d nss d. M59 I 


Ida^Renaud orDammartin, MalJda— Hetuy, 

couitf of Boulogne duke of 

Brabant 

» See Sidney Saulh’i inlroducbon to the Pifi Roll 7 Ja , pp. av-*xv 
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mustered at Northampton (22 May). In popular estimation 
never before had so many ships been collected in one port or so 
large an anny assembled.* 

Yet this tremendous cfTort was doomed to end in a fiasco. 
There was little confidence between the king and his barons. At 
a council held at Oxford towards the end of March the latter 
had only agreed to render an oath of obedience if the king would 
first promise to maintain the rights of the kingdom inviolate. 
They now stubbornly resisted the projected campaign: it was 
too dangerous, the king of France was too strong, and it would 
leave the country defenceless against invasion. T^ese were the 
arguments put forward by Hubert Walter and ^Villiam Manhal 
who voiced the baronial opposition. Tbclatter had twice visited 
France to treat with Philip in the spring of 1204 and again in 
this year, and it appears that he used the occasion to serve his 
own ends ; for he was among the very few barons who succeeded 
in keeping his estates both in Normandy and in England.* 
Doubtless he had no wish to duturb thu satisfactory settlement 
by reopening hostilities. So to the great disgust not only of the 
king but of the soldiers and satlors, who were eager to go and 
felt that they had been brought long distances on a fool’s 
errand, the enterprise was ^ven up. 

John had not, however, abandoned the idea of doing some* 
thing to relieve the situation on the Continent. He even put to 
sea and cruised about the Channel for a couple of days in the 
hope, perhaps, that the barons might change their minds and 
follow him. He then went to Dartmouth’ to superintend the 
preparations for the dispatch of a force to Poitou. With the fall 
of Chinon and Loches in the summer Tourainc was completely 
lost; but in Poitou Nioit and La Rochelle were still m English 
hands, and could serve as bases for a campaign of reconquest. 
In the previous autumn small reinforcements had been sent to 
La Rochelle.* The two expeditions under the king’s natural son 
Geoffrey and the carl of Salisbury which crossed over in the 
summer of 1205 were evidently on a larger scale,* and were 

‘ Cogg«»l»»U. P- 154. 

* According to the MuthU't InograpbeT WtlUaio did homage to Philip with 
John’i permission. Hutoire Ciollaiaw b AfarftAs/, w. l3g48-66,thequettionudis- 
cussrd by S. Fainter, H'd/iom AforrftaL pp i$8-43 

‘ Dulmouth wu the port comniooly toed for direct communication with 
Poitou. _ * See the inuoducuon to the P^/ /bll y Je , p. xtu. 
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intended as preliminaries for the more serious campaign which 
John himself proposed to make in the following year. Again 
there was feverish activity in the ports, ships and sailors were 
pressed into service, a formidable army was collected, and early 
in June 1206 John landed at La Rochelle. 

Having marched through Saintonge into Gascony, he cap- 
tured, with many valuable prisonen, the strong castle of 
Montauban near Bourg-sur-Mer at thcjunctlon of the Dordogne 
and the Garonne (: August), and thus secured himself against 
attack from the south.* He was now j’oined by Almeric de 
Thouan, one of the most powerful of the Poitevin baroru,* and 
the two marched northward, crossed the Loire, and occupied 
Angers. This was the end of the successes. Philip had been 
gathering an army, and the barons refused to fight against their 
overlord. So at Thouars in October a truce was arranged to last 
for two years. The campaign, however, bad not been inefTcctivc. 
John had at least secured his position south of the Loire. 

On 13 July 1205 country suffered a severe loss by the 
death of the archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert Walter. He had 
been justiciar from the end of 1193 till 1 198 and chancellor from 
1 199 till bis death, and on each of his departments be has left 
behind him anineffaceable markofhuadnumstrative efficiency. 
The first extant plea roll dates from 1194; in the next year final 
concords began regularly to be preserved, and there arc casual 
references to a 'roll of fines’ (or oblala).* As chancellor he was 
responsible for similar bureaucratic reforms; he initiated the 
enrolment of chancery documents, the charter, patent, and close 
rolls, and he issued a 'constitution’ which set out the fees which 
were to be paid to the chancdlor and his staff for the use of the 
great seal and for the wax.* The searching character of the 

' The capture of Montauban de>troye 4 the preteniwni of Castile in Gatn’nf- 

Cf Cami. Mtd. Hitt vLjia There are lodtcaboni that Castile loon after thu was 

movmg again towards alliance with England. Queen Eleanor visited her brother 
m England (or at least received a sale conduct to make the vuit) in the autumn of 
iao6 In laoSthechancellorofCastilecaiiie to England Fttdrra, i. g 6 , too. 

’ He was brother of Guy de Thouan, count of Bnttany, and in 1*05 bad gone 
over to Philip who had made him teneschal in Pmtou. 

' f\pt Roll f Rxe /,pp 179.935. Crintrod,pp xxix-xxx. The Fine Rolls are 
chancery enrolments a^ the earbcsl whidi anrvive begin in John’s reign during 
Hubert’s chancellorship 

* 1 75-6 It IS dated 7 June 1199, a few days sJler his appointment as 

chancellor, and was issued 'ad uutanliam . . Hubecti Cantuanensis archiepiscopi 
^ancellani nostn*. Evidently under Richard 1 exorbitant charges been de- 
manded. 
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articles of the eyre of 1194, the institution of the coroner’s 
office, and the oath of the peace of 1195 make the period of his 
justiciarship memorable in local administration. Hubert Walter 
was a great civil servant. But like most ofTicials of his generation 
he was not over-scrupulous; aflcr his death an inquiry had to be 
made into numerous complaints of unjust disseisins which were 
laid to his charge,* and he died encumbered with debt.* He 
may also be criticized for neglect of his position as head of the 
church in England, The monks of Canterbury complained to 
the pope that he was too much engaged in secular business to 
give proper attention to the affaiis of the church. Men might 
well look askance at an archbishop who would bum down a 
church m order to smoke out a popular demagogue who had 
taken sanctuary therein, or deliver judgements of blood in the 
ordinary routine of business.* Complaints of this nature may 
have led Richard to accept his resignation ofthejusticianhip in 
July 1198; but he had been out of office for less than a year 
when he was appointed chancellor by John about the time of 
his coronation; and he served John as faithfully as he had 
served Richard. Although the king may have resented the part 
his mimster had played In fhistratlng bis great plan for an 
attack on France in 1S05, there is no reason to believe the idle 
gossip that he rejoiced in his death * 

The election of an archbishop of Canterbury generally occa- 
sioned a conflict.* Canonically the electors were the monks of 
Christ Church; but not unnaturally the bishops of the diocese 

' Curia K/gis KpIU, vi 271. 

' He died owing £9 ■ 3 «. 116. 

' For tbe itory of WiJIum Fiu Oibm sod ho nine suoctatei who were imoVed 
out of the church of Sc Mary-le-Bow, bound to boner' Uih, uid dragged to Smith* 
fields where they were hanged in chains, tee the article by J. H Round in the 
Dut /fat. Bug , lub Ficx Osbert, WiDiaiii 

* V. H Galbraith in Fagtr WtnJmr mnd MaUhtu Raru (David Murray 
Foundauon Lecture, Glasgow, 1944) has shown that the well-known stories 
related by Wendover and Fans about John rgoicuig at the death of his faithful 
minuter cannot be accepted See pp. iB, 3$, Nevertheless recent events seem to 
justify the statement of Wendover that Hubert was suspected of being on too 
friendly terms with the king of France (ed Qoxe, ui 1B3). 

* The story of the Canterbury electsms la very confused. The accourit given by 
Stubbs in the introduction to tus edition of the Mmoruh of Walter of Coventry 
(Rolls Series), pp xlia-lui, with the ilrasnaiic foldrught election of the subpnor 
Reginald before Hubert Walter was even buned, has been generally accepted It 
has, however, been shown by M D. Knowla Hist Rn liu (1938), sit-20) 
to be inaccurate m many and important partisan. In what follows I have 
adopted Knowles's reconstruction of the events. 
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claimed to have a voice in the choice of their metropolitan. In 
practice the king’s will usually prevailed. To prevent any pre- 
cipitate action on the part of the monks, King John hastened to 
Canterbury, and two days after the archbishop’s death per- 
suaded the chapter to postpone any election for six montlis (till 
December). In the meanwhile both parties lodged appeals at 
Rome touching their respective rights in the matter. It appears 
that the king also, probably with the connivance of the bishops, 
sent his messengers to Rome in the hope that by diplomacy and 
bribery they might prevail upon Innocent III to instruct the 
monks to elect his nominee; doubtless he already had in mind 
his close friend and confidential adviser John de Gray, bishop 
of Norwich. It was to counteract the scheming of the agents of 
the Ling and the bishops that the monks of Christ Church, or 
rather a majority of them, secretly and conditionally, chose 
their subprior, Reginald, and dispatched him to Rome under 
oath not to reveal his provbional clccuon unless the necessity of 
the case demanded it. On reaching Rome, however, he imm^ 
diately made it known and sought papal confirmation of his 
appointment. Pope Innocent III was deeply interested in episco- 
pal elections, and took up the matter of the Canterbury election 
with his customary energy.* So In deference to the protest of 
the bishops’ proctor, he stayed proceedings pending a careful 
investigation of the claims of the two parties. It was not long 
before news of the election of the subprior reached the ears of 
King John, who at once went to Canterbury to ascertain the 
truth. The monks, intimidated by the king’s unconcealed dis- 
pleasure, denied having made any election, renounced their 
appeal, and a week later, 1 1 December, in the king’s presence 
agreed to the election of the bishop of Norwich.* He was invested 
with the tcmporahtics and even given a loan of 500 marks to 
defray his immediate expenses. In the following March (1206) 
this election was quashed by the pope as uncanonical, and a 
fresh delegation of fifteen monks of Christ Church and proctors 
of the bishops and the lung having plenipotentiary authonty 
was summoned to Rome. The final hearing was delayed 
till December when Reginald’s election was also quashed, 

’ Gf. Powicke, Suphm legion, pp ^ ff 

• Oa 19 December laoj, 400 marks were psid to 'the bishop of Norwich 
of Canterbury’ (Rot * Praatilo 7^, cd Cole, p 274) Another too markt are 
entered as paid to the ‘elect of Caaleriiuty* on the Pip4 Rtll iif 7 J>,p to. 
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and the monks (\vho alone, it was decided, had the right to 
elect), probably on the pope’s recommendation, unanimously 
chose Stephen Langton, an Englishman, a man with a high 
reputation for learning in the schools of Paris, and recently 
appointed cardinal priest of St. Chrysogonus, as their arch* 
bishop, 

Stephen Langton was consecrated by the pope at Viterbo on 
17 July 1207, and, as the lung refused to confirm his appoint- 
ment, he remained on the Continent for the next six years, 
living chiefly at the Cistercian monastery at Pontigny, which 
some forty years earlier had provided a refuge for Becket. About 
the same time the revenues of Canterbury, which amounted to 
3C*»49a. tor.,* were seized into the king’s hand, and the monks, 
all but a few who were old and infirm, were dnven into exile on 
the Continent. A few months bclbrc the king had quarrelled 
with his half-brother, Geoffrey, archbishop of York, who had 
taken a leading part in opposing the imposition of a thirteenth 
of rents and movables. He excommunicated the collectors and 
payers of the tax, and then fled to the Continent, where he died 
in 1912. Like those of Canterbury, the temporalities of York 
were taken into the king’s hand, 'thus at this fateful moment In 
the history of the church the northern as well as the southern 
province was deprived of its bead. 

As early as August 1207 the pope had instructed his com- 
missioners, the bishops of London, Ely, and ^V’orce5ter, to 
threaten an interdict. It was not, however, until Sunday, 93 
March 1208, that the threat was put into effect. The terms of 
the interdict arc not predscly known; there arc several versions, 
and they differ materially. In general it may be said that it 
involved a suspension of all ecclesiastical rites. The services of 
the church ceased to be performed. It is doubtful whether the 
sacrament could even be administeml to the dying,* and, when 
dead, these certainly did not get decent and Christian burial, 
but were interred in woods or ditches by the road side without 
prayer or priest. Marriages were not solemnized in churches; 
baptisms took place behind locked doors; and churchings were 

’ The revenue dropped during ike period of the Interdict to £986 or. W In 
>2<3> hut It recovered rematkibiy quickly, for In 1214 it itood at £2.638 ir. 3d 
See the paper by R A L.StnithiD£ig jfol Bre. Iv (1940), 355, n. a, from which 
these fibres are taken. 

• At Durham the viaticum wai denied to the dying See fll/torw* Duruhnnsis 
Sm/loTM Tf« {Surtem Soc), p 25. 
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done in the churclt porch. Sermons could only be preached on 
Sundays, frigidly in the churchyard.* The stringency with which 
the interdict was enforced may have varied in different localities, 

and among different religious bodies. The Cbtercians, claiming 
the privilege of exemption, ‘rang their bells, shouted their 
chants and celebrated the divine offices with open doors’ in 
defiance of the interdict; but they were severely rebuked by the 
pope for their conduct. For the whole country it was slightly 
relaxed after a year. Nevertheless it may be assumed that the 
interdict caused grave discomfort, and that for the religiously 
minded life in these conditions can have been scarcely tolerable. 
Yet it was endured for more than six yean. 

Having shot their bolt, the bishops of London, EIy,_ and 
^Vorcestcr fled the country. They were followed by the bishop 
of Hereford; and the archbishop ofYork had, as we have seen, 
for other reasons gone into exile. But there was net, as com- 
monly said, a general flight of bishops. The sees of lincoln, 
Chichester, and Exeter were vacant with no bishops to flyj the 
bbhop of Durham was ailing and died within a few weeks of the 
interact, and tlie bishop of Coventry a few months later. John 
de Grey, bishop of Norwich, the unsuccessful candidate for 
Canterbury, and Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester, were 
close friends of the king and active in the government through- 
out the period of the interdict. The bishops of Bath, Salisbury, 
and Rochester, also appear to have remained at their posU 
until the king’s excommunication in October laog made it 
impossible for them to stay and serve him.* 

John was not stubborn or regardless of consequences. Both 
before and after the awful pronouncement he was ready to 
negotiate. In January he told the pope’s commissioners that he 

» SteT M. Parker in xi (1936), asS-Co The fnlerpotated version of 

Innocent Ill's letter coQlaLacil in IheCaDieshury chronicle (printed in the introduc- 
tion to Gervase of Canterbury, u, pp xcu~iii} probably reflects most nearly the 
actual practice adopted in the chnrcJia. For the tart m the papal register see 
StUtUd LrtUts ef Poft Inacmt HI, ed. C R. Cheney and \V H. Semple (Nelson’s 
Medieval Tens, 1953), 00.3$ For the condition of England during the interdict 
see also Cheney xxw (1948), 395-317- 

• Fofjocelin, bishop of Bath, leej Annila^ Robinson, Scmrrirt /fuMrunl Eirgrr. 
PP- * 4 !>~ 55 - Both the bishops of Bath and Salisbury received back their lemporaii* 
bcion 10 April, leas than three weeks after tbe mt^icl. Arf Lit Ctaus. L ill. The 
taller appears as present at a transactson which may be dated m 1209, Sarvn 

OiafUritndDocimaiu.p. 72 He and the bubop of Rochester are said lobeui ExE- 

land m the satirical poem on the bafacqn during the mienLel. Wngbt, Paluuti 

P- ‘ 3 - 
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was prepared to satisfy them ‘saving his royal rights and 
liberties* ;* in February ht gave a safe-conduct to Simon Lang- 
ton, the archbishop’s brother, to come to England to discuss the 
matter; on 12 hlarch the ducusuon took place at ^Vinchestcr 
where Simon, in answer to the king’s reservation of royal rights, 
answered that he would hear of no conditions but that the king 
must place himself ‘wholly in his mercy*. It was after receiving 
this uncompromising reply that John gave his answer to the 
impeading interdict. He issued imteueUaos for the confiseaiioa 
of the property of Uie clergy, both monastic and secular, all, as 
the letter to Lincoln says, ‘who arc unwilling to celebrate the 
divine ofticc’.* These sweeping orders were probably meant to 
be only tentaUve, pending a sorting out of the churches which 
whole-heartedly supported papal authority from those which 
were ready to accede to ‘roy^ custom*. In the count of the next 
fortnight separate arrangements were made with the various 
ecclesiastical bodies. A number of bbboprics and many abbeys, 
among them some of the greatest like St. Edmunds, Ramsey, 
and Gloucester, were permitted to manage their own property, 
and answer for it to the king, keeping for themselves a 'reason* 
able maintenance’ {raMmbiJt istuvmum). This allowance was 
reckoned on a generous scale, for as die \Vorce$ter annalist 
adnuts,’ 'there was a full abundance of victuals*. The evidence 
of ecclesiastical records seems to indicate that churches and 
monasteries, apart from the cessation of church rites, carried on 
much as usual, farming their estates and even adding to them 
by the receipt of alms and gifts of property.* The normal royal 
charities continued to be deducted from the county farms. Some- 
times the amounts were iacrcased; thus on the Staffordshire 
account, 3 marks were paid over to the Templars, £15 to the 
canDnsolTrcntham,£» to die canons ofLan^ony, and £30 to 
the monks of Bordesley, throughout the period of ^e interdict. 

' The MargUD Amvali {AkH i s8) tute that the discord arose because 
Stephen’s election was ‘contra predanas illaa consuetudines. quas vocant avius leges 
et regias libertales’, which lugsnts (hat (he ConitituUoni of Clarendon were suit 
anything but a dead letter. 

* The first tnandate is dated 17 Mardi 1107, nearly a week before the publica- 
tion of the interdict {Ret. IM. 80); the mandate to Uncoln waa issued 00 

18 March 

* Am Mm hr 597- 

* Since this was wntten C. R. Cheney baa made a careful investigation of the 
evidence Trmr.A Hill Sue ,4thaer.,iDOd(i949}, 189-50. His geoeralconcluuons 
do not differ very materially ifom ay am. 
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These arc three times as great as they had been in iao6.‘ The 
king’s policy met with the general support of the county, and 
he had even to restrain the zeal of his agents by issuing imtruc- 
tions that anyone who did or spoke evil against the rehgious or 
the secular clergy was to be hanged to the nearest oak tree. 
During the first two years of the interdict there is little sign o 
extortion; the royal revenue fa not abnormally swollen bo^ 
ecclesiastical sources. Kegotiations went on, stimulated on the 
king’s part by the threat of excommunication. At one moment 
early in October laog it seemed that a settlement svas about to 
be reached. Stephen Langton himself crossed the Channel an 
spent a week at Dover. But it came to nothing, and 
after (November) the king’s excommunication was pronounced 
in France.* 

There can he little doubt that tlie excommunication was a 
more effective weapon than the interdict. The latter, though 
a serious inconvenience and a disturbing factor in the lives of 
men, could be patiently borne without injurious consequcnc^. 
But DO one could associate with an excommunicated king 
out exposing himself to the danger of excommunication. Good 
churchmen who, hke JoceUn, bishop of Bath, bad been much 
with the king in recent years, now wihdrew from court and 
even from the country. John himself became more isolated, 
more embittered, and more violently hostile to the church. 
Hitherto there had been only petty plundering of the churches : 
he had filched 6i silver plates Irom Durham, melted them 
do\vn, and made them into money; he had blackmailed the 
monks of Montacutc to the extent of $o marks by threatening 
to reinstate their prior whom they had deprived for miscon- 
duct.* But it was only after hfa cxcommuiucation that the king 
began to rob the churches on a large scale. The sums paid into 
the exchequer from ecclesiastical sources rose (m round numbci^) 
from £400 in laog to nearly £3,700 in isio and £24,000 in 
1211, and these figures arc certainly very far (rom complete.* 

* See Slajordihai Hislanut Ccl[4tttm (William Salt Arch. Soc.), u (1S81), I53" 
^licte tile Pipe ItoUs for the reipn of lolm are pruited 

* Itcl Ut CU>a 1. III. 

’ Am. Mm lu. 3*. 

* Rit Muat II Je ,p. no, P\pt Rdl mj« no. , 

» These figures are taien from S. K. MitdicU's ShuTui in Tt^alum imJer 

Htnrjlll He abstracted them from the nnpnnted Pipe Rolls. The monastic anB»“ 
agree that the beavy exactiooi b^aa after the excommunicaboa in Novemb^ 
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The receipts, for example, from the Cistercian houses are not 
entered in the exchequer accounts. They suffered, however, 
more heavily than any other religious body, were indeed so 
broken by the extortion that many of the houses were dispened; 
the monks fled and sought rcTugc m other monastic establish* 
ments. They were mulcted to the extent Df;£i6,oi8. 6 j. Qd. The 
total of these exactions from bishoprics, abbeys, and other clergy 
according to the rcckoningin the excliequer exceeded £100,000.* 

These large sums relieved the laity of some of the heavy 
financial burden incurred m the expeditions to Scotland, Ire- 
land, and \Valcs which occupied the king’s attention in the 
yean i3io to 1212. Each of these was a triumphant success. 
The Barnwell chronicler can justly claim that in these countries 
John was obeyed as none of Im predecessors had been, and, he 
adds, he would seem to be as happy and as powerful as he could 
wish were it not that he was deprived of his overseas dominions 
and under the ban of the church.* The events of 1204, which 
were followed by no treaty of peace, he never regarded as final. 
The recovery of the continental lands was the determining 
factor in the later policy of King John. 

The diplomatic history of the Norman wars is involved It 
largely affected and was affected by the ebb and flow of the 
fortunes of Otto IV in the German dvil war which raged inces- 
santly from I tgS until it, like the continental aspirations of 
King John, was brought to an end by the decisive action at 
Bouvincs in 1214. It was a contest of Angevin and Wclf against 
Capetian and Hohenstaufen. Richard I had at once realized 
the enormous advantage which might accrue if his nephew 
Otto were firmly seated on the imperial throne; he took the 
matter up with his customary impetuous energy and poured out 
money on the enterprise. His death a year later was a serious 
blow to Otto’s prospects John was half-hearted in his nephew’s 
cause, and in the treaty of Le Goulet (May 1200) he agreed to 
the insertion of a clause by which he promised Philip Augustus 
to render Otto no assistance in men or money. Consequently 
there was a stoppage of payments. Moreover, the handsome 
legacy bequeathed by Richard to his nephew was likewise with- 
held. His brothers, Henry the count palatine and William, came 

’ RjJ Book e/lkt Euh*qutTiu 773 Butef C R. Cheney, Tran/ R Hiit Sar , 4th 
ser ,xx\i (l940),i29, n 4 wherritutuggesUd that the lust was matlu cot pounds. 

* Walter of Coventry, u. aoj 
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to fetch it, but they returned empty-handed.* The payments 
made since 1194 to the archbishop of Cologne also ceased.’ But 
the interests of John and Otto Vi’crc toosimilar, their dependence 
on each other too essential, for them to remain long estranged. 
How close was tliis interdependence may be judged from a 
letter written by Otto seemingly in the latter part of 1203 or the 
beginning of 1204 in which, after referring to the improvement 
of his fortunes (the pope had not long since publicly pronounced 
in his favour) and expressing his sorrow at the decline of his 
uncle’s, he proposes to make a truce for a year or two Mth his 
rival, Philip of Swabia, in order that he might be free to create 
a diversion on the western front by attacking Philip Augustus 
in the region of Rheims or CambraL’ Nothing came of this pro- 
posal. Indeed, hardly was it made than Otto’s cause suddenly 
collapsed. In 1204 his osvn brother, the count palatine crossed 
to the enemy’s camp, and he was followed by the archbishop of 
Cologne and the duke of Brabant. The Rhenish confederacy, 
carefully built up by Richard I in his later yean, was at an end. 
The aspirations of both John and Otto were thus simultaneously 
shattered in 1204, the year of the fall of Rouen Nevertheless, 
they did not abandon them; Otto fought on doggedly, and 
John, as we have seen, planned a campaign in 1205 and made 
a not unsuccessful one ivith a limited objective in tco6. But then 
another disaster occurred: Cologne, the city whose commercial 
interests ivere inextricably bound with those of England, was 
forced to capitulate, and Otto, deserted and fnendless (even the 
pope had thrown him over and was negotiating with his rival), 
made his Nvay by a devious route through Denmark and the 
North Sea to England (1207).* 

' Howden (iv. 83) layj the legacy consitted of three parti of the ting’i treasure 
and all hu jewels (SauS//2tf) , the Anoab of Burton Aim 1 aoi) ia>i t-o parti 
of the treasure and the jewels The Annals of %V incheiler (ibid, u 73) *• ** 

35,000 mailcs Some of the jevreb were handed over later among the fudirta 
which Olio received were 60 cups, 4 precious ttonei, 8 brooches, and 18 nngi 
Rat Chart tp *33^ 

* See A L. Poole tn SUiiiiia m JlfnAmsI prrsenttd to F AI Pou.rckt, p 9*- 

* Ret Chart, p 1334 It IS enidled tmder (be sth year of John w hich ran front 

15 May 1203 to 2 June 1304 

* The isolation of Otto’s position about this time 11 itnkmgly emphasised by the 
fact recorded m the rojal chronicle oT Cologne that when Archbishop Adolf 
seceded to the enemy and was deposed, he wrjo replaced in 1206 by Bruno of Sajm 
at the pope’s command, but the archbashop of Mainz could find no Gentian 
bishop prepared to support him, and two Eiigluh bishops had to be brought from 
England to assut at the consecralioa Om. Rag CWoa. (ed. Waltz), pp. t79. 2*3- 
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Though, as %vc have seen, Kingjohn had not hitherto given 
much substantial help to Otto, he had kept in close touch with 
him. He was a well-known figure, at least by repute, so when he 
arrived he was given a cordial welcome. The streets of London, 
according to a late authority,* vrere decorated and the people 
wore their best clothes. He was received in audience by the king 
in the chamber of Abbot Samson of Bury at Stapleford,* and 
the result of the interview was satisfactory, for he returned to 
Germany with G,ooo marks.* Otto in his turn bestowed upon 
John a great crown, a sceptre, and a golden rod surmounted by 
a dove, besides many other rich presents.* The significance of 
this visit was not merely transitory. It was the beginning of a 
great combined effort on the part of the two kings for the re- 
covery of their respective dominions. A year later (2 1 June t ao8) 
an unexpected stroke of fortune strengthened their hopes of 
success. Philip of Swabia was murdered, and Otlo himself was 
accepted as king by a once more united Germany. Doubtless in 
order to ingratiate himself with the pope, Otto interceded with 
his uncle on behalf of Stephen I-angton, and bis brother, the 
count palatine, actually came to England in the spring of 1909 
for the same purpose. Though tliese crvenuies failed in their 
object, as a result of his visit the count palatine was firmly bound 
to the English alliance by a pension of 1,000 marks a year.s John 
was no longer negotiating svith a mere handful of Rhenish 
princes, but with the leading magnates of the whole of Germany, 
He was aiming at a great coahtion of England and Germany 
directed against France. This was the object of the mission dis- 
patched under the leadership of the earl of Salisbury and 
announced in a letter addressed to the princes on 24 hlarch 
1209.* Then, in the autumn, an express messenger arrived in 

‘ fiont Histanarum (cd LuJird, RolW Seno), >i. 131-4 

* The place i> supplied bv Ulc Annab of Si. { dmund’i [MamtiaU 9/ St Eimuiutt 
Athiyi (Rolb Series), u. 16. 

* The vmt for these payments tagivenon the Close Roll, Ael Lit Claus t 8}S. 

Otto's seneschal, Conrad of Wtlra, was at the same tune given a fief of 40 marks, 
thid * Foiderat t, 99 

* Ibid i 103 Cf the Annab of Waverley, Am Mm u 56: (under a wrong 
year) The order for the payment of the 1.000 marks u entered on the Patent RoU 
(89^) on 24 March 1909, *de dono r( de feodo suo'. The payment for the half year 
Eaiterto Michaelmas iaii-J2 appcanonlheMisae RoU (ed Co1e),p 238 When 
he returned to Germany he leit his t(», also named Henry, at the English court. 
Numerous items of expenditure on hia account are recorded 

* Fordna, 1 103 The letter is addressed to 4 archbishops, lo bishops, a abbots, 3 
dukes, and 4 margraves 
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England with the momentous news of Otto’s imperial corona- 
tion at Rome on 4 October.' A little more than a couple of 
months later (12 December) another report of the emperors 
activities reached England; letters de rumoTtbus imperalons Romani 
were delivered to the bishop of Winchester at Bristol.* ^Ve can 
but guess at their contents; but it has been plausibly suggested* 
that they revealed Otto’s intention to conquer the kingdom of 
south Italy and Sicily, the country which the pope above all 
things was resolved to keep separate from the empire. It may 
well be that this project was planned in concert with the English 
government. Between England and the Norman kingdom of the 
south there was much affinity and the inclusion of the latter m 
the Anglo-\Velf alliance would be agreat addition to its strength. 
In fact this enterprise led to an upheaval in Germany and the 
undoing of Otto. 

In November the emperor was excommunicated, and the 
young Frederick of Hohenstaufen was brought into the political 
arena. Philip Augustus was not slow to take advantage of the 
involved situation. He was in close correspondence with the 
pope, vith the disaffected princes of Germany, and with some 
English barons who already were chafing at the growing arbi- 
trariness of King John’s government. The outcome of these 
overtures was the conclusion of an alliance directed against 
Otto and John between himself and Frederick (Toul, i 9 
November 1212) who was a few days later formally elected and 
crowned king of Germany. 

John was equally active in the diplomatic field. Messengers 
between the German and English courts were ceaselessly coming 
and going. The negotiations were earned out with the stnetest 
secrecy; so secretly indeed that the very name of one of the 
envoys could not be disclosed by the treasury clerks.' \Vith a 
judicious distribution of pensions, he was carefully rebuilding 
the old coalition ofprincesin the Low Countries which Richard I 
had formed and he himself in his early yean had allowed to fall 

* The new* was known on is November at latest or 33 days after the event, 

when the mewenrer who brought ii was paid for hu servtees Aef. (ed. 

Hardy), p *38 The quickest recorded tune for a journey from Rome to London 

was 31 day* See /iuurei7 ^ AuAard/ (Pipe Roll Soc.,K4 , voL aui), app. B. 

* Hot A/uas,,j9,p 1^2 

» See partrfiilarly K. Hsmpe, 'BciirSge »ur Oeachlchte Kaiser rriednebs II' b* 
//uIwucAr X-tttu'jahtKhr^. 1* (1901). 181. 

* ‘qtiia non ausi sumus *eue ootnea cjui, sdeo non ponitur la hoe script©’. 
Afu«siJ»,p. 157. 
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apart. The clucf organiier and agent in tliis work was Rcnaud 
orDammartin, count of Boulogne. Thu remarkable, cultivated, 
ambitious, and vcnatilc man, alike at home on the battlefield 
or in the courtly society of troubadours, had recently (lati) 
quarrelled with Philip Augustus, who not without good cause 
suspected him of having dealings with his enemies.* Philip 
seized lus Norman ficis of Mortain, Domfront, and Aumale, 
and then proceeded to occupy the county of Boulogne itself. 
The count, deprived of his possessions, thenceforward bent all 
his indomitable energy to the task of working the rum of 
France. He first sought out his kinsman, Count Theobald of 
Bar, who was to become his active fellow conspirator. From 
Bar, on the borders of Upper Lorraine, he got into communica- 
tion with the count of Flanders and the Emperor Otto; and 
with Otto’s brother, Henry the count palatine, early in the 
spring of is is he arrived in England, where he was received by 
the king and on Ascension Day, 3 May, did homage and fealty. 
The next day by a solemn treaty in the presence of many wit- 
nesses he and the king bound themselves to make no separate 
peace with the king of France. *These things’, John informed 
the Vicomte de Thouars, 'we wuhed to be done publicly in 
London [the treaty was actually dated at Lambeth] that our 
friends may rejoice and our enemies be openly confounded.’* 
^Vhat store the king set upon the count’s services may be judged 
by the reward. He received the greater part of the English fieii 
which had at one time belonged to the counts of Boulogne, and 
in respect of further claims £1,000 a year for three years pend- 
ing a settlement. These unsettled claims may refer to the honor 
of Eye which had been granted to his brother-in-law the duke of 
Brabant. He, like the count, had joined Philip Augustus in 1 205, 
and both had then been deprived of their English fiefs. Hence- 
forth the duke played a very shifty role. He had even allowed 
himself to be put forward alter the murder of Philip of Swabia 
as a rival to Otto for the empire, and had made a compact with 
Philip Augustus to render no help to John.* This, however, was 
but a temporary escapade; he had more to gain from friendship 
with England, and by 1212 he was once again reckoned among 

‘ Negotiations were conducted by Eistace the Monk between King John and 
the count of Boulogne as early as 1203 H M^, Ifi grand ftadatain, Renaud it 
Dawmarlui it la naliMn it Bouvinti, p 137 

* Fatierat 1 104. 

’ A/an CeTTn Hut ^ Constiiatumtt tt Atta FaiheOf u 618 
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the allies.' Nevertheless, this fickle and irresponsible prince tvas 
to change sides more than once before the decisive battle. 
Another Loirainer, Henry, duke of Limburg, joined the coali- 
tion in the same >ear. He visited England, took the oath of 
fealty, and became a pensioner of King John.* 

But the greatest and most important achievement svhich the 
count of Cologne accomplish^ tvas the winning of Flanders 
for the coalition. He had vmted Flanders before coming to 
England, and had prepared the way; and on 4 May 1212, the 
day after he himself had rendered his homage, John wrote 
to Ferrand, count of Flanders, requesting an alliance. He re- 
garded the matter as one of urgency, for he told the count that 
he would remain near the coast and asked him to do likewise 
that the negotiations might be carried on the more rapidly.* 
Since the death of Baldwin IX, a captive in the hands of the 
Bulgarians, in 1206, the English influence in Flanders had been 
seriously eclipsed. The regent, Philip of Namur, who in t2o6 
married the daughter of Philip Augustus, was of course flrmly 
attached to the French alliance; so loo were most of the aristo- 
cracy'; only the commercial interest clung to England, for they 
well knew that the king would open or close the ports according 
to their attitude; and their livelihood depended upon English 
trade. Fhihp Augustus had abo secured the custody of the 
daughters of the late count, the elder of whom, Joanna, was 
married in January 1212 to Ferrand, the son of Sancho I of 
Portugal, who thus became count of Flanders. Received with 
little enthusiasm by his subjects, he was thrown naturally on the 
protection of the king of France, and the alliance would prob- 
ably ha\c persisted but for the action of the king’s son, Louis, 
who, with the connivance of his father, seized the towns of 
St. Omer and Aire near the borders of Flanden and Artois. 
Thb act offolly at once uiuted the arutocracy and the towns in 
antagonbm to France and in lavour of England. Count Fer- 
rand hesitated long; he was not anxious to break completely 
with his overlord. But the crisu came when in April 1213 he 
refused to take part In the prcgected invasion ofEngland unless 

' llabrotlirr, Codfrejr of Louvun, had m England and vrai custodian of 

the honor of Eye When the duke of Brabani dcaened the cause of Otto, he was 
ordered to deliver it to the eail of Salabury (aj February 1305, Ral. til. Fat b 
p 50S) He was mnitaled as custodian in laoB. Ibid ,p 81, Ret LitChnu i 109S. 

* Tiscic,inSl>iJuiutMtJinalHuU^pn$€’diJtaF A/. f twwtr, p. g}. 

’ fWira, t 105. 
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tJic two towns were restored to him. Philip retaliated by over- 
running Flanders, and the count on the advice of bis barons 
threw in his lot with the coalition.' 

John seems to have contemplated mating immediate use of 
the coalition. In May Waleran, son of the count of Limburg, 
and about the same time the duke of Brabant were requested 
to come to England 'well prepared with horse and arms’.* On 
*5 June he addressed writs to the reeves of thirty-m'ne towns 
Ordering them to provide bodies of troops ready for overseas 
service.* In the same month an inquiry was made on a large 
scale wi^ the object of checking the service due from the royal 
tcnants-in-chicf and of discovering what alienations had been 
Rwde which might impair their capacity to render their service. 
The original returns of this great inquest, which were delivered 
to the barons of the exchequer on 45 June t2i4, have survived 
for many counties and they throw much light on the history of 
society in this period.* 

These plans for a deebive action on the Continent in is is were 
frustrated. The ^Vclsh broke into revolt; their leader Llywelyn 
negotiating a treaty with Philip Augustus (August);* and 
we army mobilized for forrign service had to be diverted to 
'•ales. Then againhii plans miscarried. The army was assembled 
at Nottingham in September when ugly rumours of treason 
'vamedhim that he could not rclyonhis own barons. Substance 
was given to these reports by the sudden Bight of Robert Fitz 
Walter and Eustace de Vesci, the one to France, the other to 
bcotland. They were outlawed and their lands seized, and 
Robert’s great fortress to the south-west ofSt. Paul’s, Baynard's 
toastie, was demolished.* A fanatical rustic, Peter of Wakefield, 
who lived on bread and water, alarmed the king by predicting 
the speedy termination of his reign; there was talk of deposition 
and a fresh election. These and other significant signs of a grow- 
ing discontent at the king’s arbitrary rule were not svitiiout 

Fonhne events leeDrpt, op cit.pp 87 ff,»ndl>elow, pp 459.461 

FoiJtn,\ 106,107. 

’ Fot Lit Claus f p 1303 

* Book of Fi4S, pp 5»-aa8 In hw inttoduclocy remgrVs the editor ihovvs the rela- 
tion between these returns and the lisl* entered m the Htd Book of Iftr Exchtqutr 
tie proves that the theory expounded by J. H. Round in ciiapier »ii of hu Cmtrtnnu 
of iandon u incorrect 

^ Delisle, Calebfw drr . 4 r(rj dr i'h/i^^.(Keutr, no 1416 

It has been supposed that these two men had been personally injured by the 
huig Vor the evidence tee Norsale.JabiXarUaad.pp 289-93 
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effect on his character and actions; they developed in him a 
sense of suspicion; he always went about, we are told, armed 
and \vith an armed bodyguard; he distrusted all the ruling 
class but a small circle of intimates. In contrast to his attitude to 
the barons, he was indulgent to the proletariat. He mitigated 
the forest pervaUvea, sorUm mucrafur q^ictorum, and made the 
chief foresters prormse only to enforce those customs which had 
been observed in his father’s time; he relieved traders and 
forcignen of many irksome exactions imposed at the seaports; 
he was gracious, it is said, to widows, and solicitous for domestic 
peace;' and he came to realize the urgency of healing the 
breach with Rome. 

Negotiations svith the papacy had never entirely ceased dur- 
ing the years of the integer. The bng’s messengers were con- 
tinuously passing back and forth between England and Rome.* 
In the summer of tai i the subdeacon Pandulf and Durand, a 
Templar, were sent over with proposals for the restoration of 
peace. They met the king at Northampton at the end of August, 
hut their demands were deemed too high, and the discussions 
broke down. The next year, however, the uncomfortable situa- 
tion in England and the threatening aspect abroad convinced 
John that he must make great sacrifices. In November 1218, 
therefore, he sent the abbot of Beauheu at the head of an 
embassy to discuss matters at Rome. There his emJssancs 
accepted on his behalf the terms which had been offered and 
declined in the previous summer. In February Innocent him- 
self wrote to John requesting him to ratify this agreement before 
I June or take the consequences, and he took no pains to conceal 
what the consequences would be: deposition and ruin. The king 
can hardly have rcccKcd this uncompromising letter before he 
was made acquainted with the news that Philip Augustus at a 
council held at Soissons early m April had resolved to invade 
England.' Faced with the double threat of deposition by the 
pope and of invasion by the French king, John wisely chose sub- 

' Walttr of Co^fotry, u 907 

• The intercoune "iih Rorae nt 11 iHuMtiled by the to 

menensTti eniereJ on the Mum Roll (ed Hanly),[>p 112, 141 (‘quod oio vemt 
de Roma’). 149, tji, 153. 158, 163 

* C. R Cheney hai finally dupoaed oT the fiction tpread abroad by the con* 
temporary chromclen, etpectaliy Roger of Wendover, and accepted by many 
modem VonoriaM, that John wai actually drpoKd. or that Innocent 111 called 
upon Philip Augustus to execute the teotenee by invading England. Jfiirfus i" 

Ihibsry ptturCid ia F At soo-sC 
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mission. He was in Kent, anxiously awaiting the return of his 
envoys w hen they reached Flanden on their homeward journey 
towards the end of Apnl, and evidently matters were settled 
there by negoti.ition' before Pandulf, who accompanied them, 
actually met the king at Dover on 13 May; for the terms were 
accepted at once widiout further debate. John agreed to receive 
Stephen Langton as archbishop, to reinstate the exiled clergy, 
and to compensate the church in full for the losses it had sus- 
tained. Four of the chief barons, the earU ofSalisbury, Warenne, 
and Ferrers, and the count of Boulogne, stood guaranton for 
the king’s good faith. Two days later, on 15 May at the house 
of the Ttmplan at Ewell, near Dover, John resigned the king- 
doms of England and Ireland to Pope Innocent and received 
them back under the bond of fealty and homage in return for 
a tribute to the Holy See of 1,000 marks a year, 700 for England 
and 300 for Ireland. This momentous concession, which bound 
England to the Roman church for more than a century and a 
half, was solemnly ratified In St. Paul’s cathedral in the pre- 
sence of Nicholas, cardinal bishop of Tusculum, on 3 October 
and sealed with a golden Bull.* It remains in doubt whether this 
act svas done at the pope’s dictation or, as the instrument 
declares, by the king’s ‘spontaneous good will and the counsel 
of his barons’.* Certainly two years later the insurgent barons 
Were claiming that the king in this matter was acting under 
compulsion by them;* and a contemporary writer tells us that 
John added this to the other conditions of peace with the 
church on his own account.* It is probable, therefore, that the 
idea originated not m Rome but in England. At the time it did 
not seem very extraordinary nor give use to adverse comment; 

' Thi» ■» clff»r from the fact itm cne of the en'.-oyi. Brother IVilliatn of 
Saint Ouen. yita in England on 99 Apn) and returned with the Ling’t message (o 
Stephen Langton and the exiled Whopi (Ref Afisor, ed Cole, p 360) ; on 8 May 
Boenammus, Panduiri messenger, was in England and relumed tohu master with 
letters (ibid , p 963). 

* Fotdera, I 1 1 s-i 9 > the conSrmabon is on the Charter Roll (p 19s) John's 
formal release from eaeommunicaoon waa delayed till alter the return of the arch- 
bishop in July (below, p 46*), and the mterdict was not finally withdrawn by 
Cardinal Nicholas nil a year later, after a settlement bad been reached about 
reparations due to the church Cf ForJrrmt s S39 

t Xho question IS fully discussed by Kins Kocgate,JpAn pp ■8o-'3 

* See the letter of Walter Mauclerctotliekn^inwhiehhesays that the barom 
declare that the latter was actuated not by bis Will, or duty, or indeed fear, bat 
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ignominious, perhaps, hut pmdcnt and wise.* It was only later 
generations with bitter experience of papal control that de- 
nounced the transaction in violent language.* Nor can it have 
been regarded as very revolutionary. Henry II himself, when 
alarmed for the safety of his lungdom owing to the rebellion of 
his sons in 1 173, had acknowledged in a letter to Alexander HI 
the feudal superiority of Rome.* King John’s more senior 
advisors would remember that, less than twenty years before, 
Richard I had acknowledged the feudal superiority of the 
emperor, and they were aware that Innocent III stood in the 
same feudal relationship to many other European countries.* 
To John and his ministers it might appear well worth while to 
make considerable sacrifices in order to secure the active sup- 
port of the pope in the coming struggle with France; and they 
were not disappointed. Henceforth Innocent III abetted the 
king unswervingly, even in his most arbitrary conduct. So in 
the last phase we are presented with the paradoxical situation 
of the pope aiding the lately excommunicated John who was 
allied with the pope’s bitterest enemy, the excommunicated 
Otto, against the pope’s prot^g^, Frederick ofHohenstaufen,and 
his previous ally, the king of Prance. 

' Wsitcr of Coventry, u sio 

* e g Matthew ?aru puitctuaia the account of Wendover by additions 'carta 
omnibus secuUs deieatanda' (^ut u 135), 'carta detestabUis' (ibid 146), and 
he ckxes his story with the words ‘Et SK huoubatus at rex Johanna'. 

> ‘Vatrae junMlictionis at regnuni Anghac, ct quantum ad feudalani Juris 
obligationem, vobis duntaxat obnouus laieor n asinugor ’ England is 'patri* 
monium beau Feti-i' Foedtra, > 29 

* Sicily, Sweden, Denmark, Aragon, and Poland See Davu, AVmont and 
wm.p 368, n 3. 
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king JOHN AND THE CHARTER 

1213-1216 

K ino philip, confident of success, had at the Soissons 
Council in April 1213 drafted a scheme to govern the 
■relations between blimdr and his son Louis svhen the 
latter should be crowned king of England.* All preparations 
had been made: his fleet and army svere m readiness at Grave* 
lines just across the Flemish frontier. John's submission to the 
pope was a severe blow to his plans. I lIs expedition svould now 
be deprived of the character, with which he doubtless svished to 
clothe it, of a Holy \Var against an avowed enemy of the church. 
He did not, howescr, abandon hb design, but iC was first neccs* 
^ry to secure himself from a possible attack from the count of 
Flanders who, as we have seen, had refused to take part in the 
campaign. With this object he overran the county and mos'ed 
his fleet into the Zwym estuary. It was at this critical moment 
that Count Fcrrand took the decisive step and made an urgent 
appeal for English help. 

Ktng John had not underestimated the danger from France. 
He had spent the months of spring near the coast penonally 
supervising offensive and defensive operations. The army was 
mobilized on Barham Down between Canterbury and Dover; 
his navy (and he relied, a chronicler tells us, more on destroying 
his enemies at sea, drowning them in the ocean, than on defeat- 
ing them on land) was at Portsmouth, where all ships capable 
of carrying six or more hones had received orders to assemble 
on 21 March, well manned with good and proved mariners. 
Damaging raids had already been made on shipping in the 
Seine and at Fecamp, and Dieppe was burnt before the mam 
French fleet was moved to the Flemish coast to cover the inva- 
sion ofFlandcn.* The appeal of the count of Flanden met with 
instant response; his envoy arrived on 25 May; the same night 
‘ The document Is printed iq FttJttt, L 104. under a wrong date (1319). Cf 
Delisle, Cat its AcUs, no 1437. 

* These raids, menuoned only in llm Annalt of Dunstable under the year til 3 
{Arm Mm lu 35>, probably looli place about this tune, for instructiotis for the dis- 
posal of prisoners taken at Dieppe are caicnd <us the Close Roll under 3 June 1915 
Rat Ut. Clous i IS-I'S 
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a conference wai held at Ewdl and the terms arranged. But in 
his reply John could not refrain from hinting that the count 
had somew hat jeopardiaed the situation by his unconscionable 
hesitation: 'had you sent to us sooner*, he wrote, 'we would have 
sent you greater help*.* On the aSih the fleet of 500 ships tvith 
700 English and ricmlsh knights besides numerous men-at- 
arms under the command of William, carl ofSalisbury, and the 
count of Boulogne set sail. They found the French fleet anchored 
ofi’Damtne, the port of Bruges, a few miles inland but connected 
by a narrow channel with the Zwyn.* According to ^VilHara 
le Breton,* the royal chaplain, who was hinuelf present in the 
French camp, it numbered 1,700 vessels richly laden with arms, 
provisions, and other stores. It was caught unawares, the French 
knights having dispersed in search of plunder or being engaged 
in the siege of Ghent. The mariners left on board were killed, 
and many of the ships were cither captured or destroyed. The 
remaining ships, unable to escape to the open sea, were later 
(a June) burnt by the order of Philip Augustus, An attempt to 
follow up this easy victory was beaten off with loss. Nevertheless, 
It had achieved its purpose; it removed the immediate threat 
of invasion and effected the evacuation of Flanders by the 
French army. By good fortune perhaps rather than by good 
strategy the fint encounter between the maritime strength of 
England and France had resulted in the total destruction of the 
French fleet. 

John planned to follow up this success by a double attack on 
France the count of Flanders supported by Otto was to invade 
from the north-cast, while John himself would operate from 
Poitou. The army was assembled at Portsmouth; the fleet was in 
readiness. But the barons refused to accompany him on the pre- 
text, according to one account, that the king had not been for- 
mally released from his excommunication. Stephen Langton and 
his fellow ejulcs only reached England in July, and a few days 
latcr{2oJuIy) at Winchestcr.inasccncwhcrecmotion, solemnity, 
and rejoicing were happily blended, the king was absolved from 
the ban of the church; not before, however, he had renewed the 

• rotJrra, i : 1 3 

* It ceased to be • port m the fiftccath century owing to the iilling up of the 
Zwyn estuary. 

» Cata PhtUppi Au^usti (ed Detabordr), p 05, . the estimate of the «ie of the 
English fleet ufrom Wendover, ui #57 liie beat recent account of the engagemeot 
IS by CarteUieri, PhUtpp U Auptst, *t, 363 B 
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coronation oath and promised to maintain the ancient laws of 
the kingdom. At peace with the church John again prepared to 
start, but again he was frustrated. This time the opposition 
came from the north-country barons {banmes KoTtkaiihumbrenses), 
who, since the loss of Normandy, w'crc little interested in con- 
tinental wars and nosv innsted that they were only bound by 
reason of their tenure to serve on campaigns in England. As on 
a somewhat similar occasion in 1205, the king showed his dis- 
gust by putting to sea with his household and cruising as far as 
Jersey. From this futile expedition he returned within three 
days to take his vengeance on the barons who had thwarted him. 

Very soon after he had arrived in England, Stephen Langton 
assumed a position of highly respected authority not only in 
matters relating to the church, but in politics. \V'hcn the king 
was intending to set out for Poitou, he bad left the maintenance 
of the peace and the administration ofthe kingdom in the hands 
of the bishop of Winchester and the jusiiciarj but they were 
instructed to seek the counsel of the archbishop. He was present 
at the council held at St. Albans soon after the king’s absolution 
where it was ordered in the king’s name that the laws ofHenry I 
should be universally observed, and he took a leading part at 
the assembly on 35 August at St. Paul’s. There, according to 
one report, he produced and read aloud the charter ofHenry I, 
and the barons present declared that they would fight for the 
liberties contained in it. If, then, Wendovermay be trusted (and 
there is no serious reason to doubt it) we have here the real 
beginning of the struggle for the Charter.* 

While these events were taking place, King John was march- 
ing northwards to punish the recalcitrant barons. The arch- 
bishop followed him, overtook him at Northampton, reminded 
him ofthe oath he had taken at the time of his absolution, and 
pleaded with inm not to proceed against bis opponents except 
by judgement ofhis court. But the king, as was his habit, merely 
lost his temper and continued on his way to Nottingham. 
Stephen pursued, even threatened to excommunicate all who 
took part against the barons, John alone excepted. Ultimately 
he persuaded the king to adopt peaceful and legal methods, and 

‘ For these evmts, the evidfnee ftw which rest* chiefly on Wendover (hi 26*-3), 
see PowicVe, Suphtn Lanffm, pp 113-16 On the supposed representation at the 
council of St Albans or four men and the Rnv from the vills of the ro>al demesne, 
sec D Paiquel Att Eiiay ex tht Ortguu ^ tit Hns€ of Cmmam, 3B-43 
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the northerners were soon afterwards temporarily reconciled at 
WalUngford (t Kosembei).* 

The ill-fated expedition to Poitou, twice planned and twice 
cancelled, had now been postponed tUl the next > car. Through- 
out the winter preparations vrere in progress, and the fleet 
received orders to be ready at Portsmouth to sail early in the 
new year. It is probable that the summons of armed knights and 
Unarmed barons to meet the king at Oxford on 15 November 
had to do with the forthcoming campaign. The barons, as we 
have seen, had balked the previous attempts to invade France ; 
their attitude had for some months been threatening; it would 
have been a wise precaution that they should be ordered to 
come tvithout their weapons. The same writ requires the pre- 
sence at the council of four discreet knights of the county to 
discuss the business of the lungdom — the earliest example of a 
summons of knights of the sWre for this purpose. The king was 
certainly at Oxford on the appointed day, but no record of this 
interesting assembly, if inde^ It took place, has survived.* 

'Hie diplomatic, agtnti wetc busily engaged keeping in 

being the widely spread ct^ition. In the summer he was corre* 
spending with Ws allies in the south, with the count of Auvergne, 
with his brother-in-law, Raymond ofToulouse, and with King 
Peter of Aragon. But before the end of the year the savage 
Albigcnsian crusade had rendered these confederates a liability 
rather than a source of strength. The king of Aragon was de- 
feated and slain at the hands of Simon de Montfort in the 
bloody battle of Murct (12 September 1213) and the count of 
Toulouse, deprived of his domain save only his capital city, 
came to England, a fugitive seeking aid, only to be expelled as 
a heretic on the orders of the papal legate.* John, of course, still 

' Aiuiah of DuiuUblc, .twi Afai lu 40. 

* Many ihingt relaung to tlua wnt, which b printed in Foeclera, i 117, remain 
obscure. Much that haa ^en wniteq about it b trolevini owing to an unfortunate 

otTor in the text aspnntedby Stubbainthe jlelKtChorCrrr, 8th ed ,p. 487, of Aotiirti 
fot mliUs, luch as ‘the aummoning of the Iqlkiiioot' & c , if ibid , 9th ed , p aSa. See 
A. E, Levett, Eng tiisl. Rn. xiou (1916). Bs-S” Also in the fotdaa tntt the writ 
beats a wrong date- XV Instead of VU di« ffosmi. A further difficulty b the 
•hortnesi of tiroe allowed to elapse betsnen the uiur of the wnt (7 November) and 
the tune of meeting eight days later The aurviving wnt addressed to the sHenff of 
Oxford u dated from Witney, only ten bhIcs away, and the election of the knights 
and their dispatch would be relatively eaiy But the produeuon of kmghts from 
Yorkshire In rt'is short space of tune would be almost impossible 

* King John apparently wclconied hu bfotber-in-law and paid hb expenses 
(Ael. La Fat , pp 108S, lohS), and Coggeshall reports a rumour (p 168) that be 
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kept in close touch \vith the emperor Otto whose agents were 
constantly at his court. But it was the group of princes in the 
Low Countries who were most essential to hu plans. Since his 
reconciliation with England in 1212, the duke of Brabant had 
again changed sides; in Apnl 1213 he svas aiding and abetting 
Philip Augustus (whose daughter Marie, the widow of Philip of 
Namur, was given him in manriage) in the projected invasion of 
England. But the battle of Steppes (south of St. Trond) on 
13 October 1213, in which the duke was utterly defeated by the 
bishop of Liege and the count of Loos, settled many local feuds; 
and nearly all the leading princes in the Losv Countries — the 
dukes ofBrabant and Limburg, the counts of Flanders, Holland, 
and Boulogne, were ranged on the side ofEngland for the final 
round in the great encounter with France, Immense sums were 
poured out by the English treasury in support of these princes, 
and large numben of Flemish knights were retained in the 
king’s service by annual pensions charged on the ecchequer. 
Soon after Christmas 1213 the count of Flanders himself came 
to England and at Canterbury between 8 and 10 January did 
homage for the estates which be claimed m England.’ Doubt* 
less It was at this meeting that the final plans for the joint attack 
were decided. It is possible that \VUham, earl of Salisbury, who 
was to take command of the English contingent operating from 
Flanden, and ^VlU^am, count of Holland, who entered the 
alliance in the preceding March, took part in these discussions * 

The organization of svar, finance, and supply was now in 
different hands, for Geoffrey Fitz Peter, who had held the 
office of Jiuticiar for fifteen years, died on 14 October 1213. On 
the eve of sailing (i February) the king appointed to succeed 
him, Peter des Roches, a man who enjoyed his complete con- 
fidence, and who had been rovarded for his services after the 

returned with io,oo0 mirlu, which u imt unpouible The Annali cf Dunstable 
(P 39) wrongly ,uie that he took part m the campaign to Poitou with soo luiighu 
Naiher he nor the king of Aragon vfajui any Knse heretical They merely entered 
the war to protect the defcnceleas people of Languedoc from the rutlilesi savagery 
of the so-called •Crutaden'. 

‘ Coggeshall (p i68) says the homage was d, tala But it is more prob* 

able that it was, as u said u> the /&t des Dva it Narmandit, pp. 1 39 if • for the 
Enghsh estates only This u suggested abo by Henry Ill's confirmation of Fer. 
rand's fee in isay Fotitra.i. 1B7 Cf Papit, /wand le/i Par/uful, p. 95, n. i. 

> Cf Annals of Waverlev [A-m Attn u). p 380 \ViI1iam of Holland had 
done homage m return for an annuallkeof 400 marks on 29 March trig Foidtra, 
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I«j of Normandy by an estate in Bedfordshire,* and by the 
bishopric of NS'inchcslcr. The appointment was unpopular svith 
the barons who distrusted him as an alien from Poitou and as 
one who despised them and their pretensions, and by the church 
party because he had been behind the king in the period of the 
not a mere foreign adventurer. Ke had 
ability of a high order, and if he was a hard man to deal with 
( hard as a rock’, as the Tewkesbury annalist punningly de- 
scribes him),* he was certainly very capable. He was a soldier and 
statesman besides being a clergyman. Nevertheless, his outlook 
was tiot altogether secular; he looked after the welfare of his 
diocese, and was liberal in the founding and endowment of 
monastic houses. As justiciar he was responsible for the govern- 
ment of the country in the king’s absence, and he undoubtedly 
the baronial discontent by his ruthless efficiency. 

The campaign which ended at Bouvines, a battle decisive in 
the fortunes of the empire and France no less than of England, 
require more than a passing notice. Unhke most medieval 
Campaigns it was not merely a haphazard scries of sieges of 
^tles interrupted by an occasional clash of arms in the open. 
The plans had been long and carefully conceived; the strategy 
Was sound— a combined operation cn two fronts, the main 
attack from the north-east with the object of destroying the 
enemy, and a subsidiary attack from the west with the object of 
creating a diversion. Had these operations been properly syn- 
chronized, it is possible that the future of the wamng countries 
Would have been very different. 

On the feast of the Purification King John with his family 
(the queen, his infant son Richard, and his niece Eleanor of 
Brittany accompanied him), his household, and an army com- 
posed chiefly of knights ‘of small fortune’ and other mercenaries, 
embarked at Portsmouth. Owing to bad weather the party was 
delayed in the Solent for a week and only reached La Rochelle 
ou 15 February. This port which was largely dependent for its 
prosperity on English trade, and therefore loyal to English rule, 
remained his base throughout the campaign. The record of 
events m the narrative sources u meagre and confused; but the 

’ Hifih Nomomuv, 

* Co«?e»hall, p 16O. Ann»1s of Wa»erter (Abi Mot ii), p a8i; cf. slso Ihe 
utire in S/wif, (-d Wn?ht, Camden Soc ). p 10 
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king’s movements can be traced with precision from the orders 
issuing from his itinerant chancery and from an occasional db- 
patch in which the king rqHMted his progress to the government 
at home. In the first of these addressed to the earl manhal on 
8 March he reports his initial successes: ‘immediately on our 
arrival 26 castles and fortified places were restored to us’.* Then 
movmg rapidly along the valley of the Charente he passed 
through Saintonge, the Angoumois, and the Limousin, meeting 
apparently with httle resistance, receiving the homage of the 
barons, and appointing ofiiaak. At Limoges, which he reached 
on 3 April, the Vicomte Guy did homage to him as his ‘natural 
lord’ because, as he informed Philip Augustus, ‘I could not 
resist him or await your help’, and, he continues, ‘these things 
I tell you so that you may know that for the future you may not 
rely on me’.* Before returning to his headquarters, John made 
a detour southward as far as La RA>le on the Garonne, south* 
east of Bordeaux. Having secured his position in Aquitaine, he 
marched north towards the Loire. On bis way at Parthenay he 
achieved hy force and diplomacy a great success: at the end of 
May he brought to terms the powerful bouse of Lusignan with 
whom he had quarrelled fifteen years before on account of his 
marriage with Isabel of Angoulcme. The long list of Poitevin 
lords who witnessed the contract of marriage between John’s 
daughter Joan and the son of Hugh the Brown, count of La 
Marche, significantly reveals the strength of the position John 
had won south of the Loire.’ The situation was very favourable 
when he entered Angen on 17 June. The mervements of Philip 
Augustus, while John was recovering control of the country 
south of the Loire, are obscure. Judging rightly that the danger 
from the north was the more serious, he did not allow himself to 
be drawn away into Aquitaine. Towards the end of April he 
was at Chateauniux where he divided his forces; with the main 
body he himself moved northward to watch the outcome of 
events from Flanders, leaving bis son Louis with some Boo 
knights to deal with King John. It was not, however, till two 
months later that Louis came in contact with his enemy. John 
was engaged in besieging La Roche-aux-hf oines, a castle recently 

’ FotJtra.i. iiS. 

* fl'rf til fal.p lt5J 

• FtfJna, I. 135. Cf dspstch daenbinit the»e fvfnii. ibid i. 113 

(rram Wmclovrr, III sSo-i) Tbe numaee did not take ptve; and (be youogrf 
ISugh uliunatcly mamed 00c Jdu>*t daugbirr, but hu vodovi laabeL 
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built by ^VUUam dej Roches, the seneschal of Anjou, on the 
west of Angers. He then leamt what reliance could be 
placed on the barons of Poitou; they refused to fight a pitched 
battle. Thus deserted John fled precipitately (2 July). But once 
back at La Rochelle his spirits revived, and he wrote to the 
barons in England for reinforcements, intending, it would seem, 
to Mniinue the campaign : *\Ve are safe and sound, and, thanks 
to Cod, evcrjthing with us is prosperous and happy'. Ifc feit 
bound to dissemble the magnitude of the disaster at La Roche* 
3 ux-Moincs, 

It was more than three weeks after this misfortune that the 
great coalition in the Netherlands was ready for action. Local 
^ds and other distractions had wasted invaluable time, and 
Philip Augustus could now defend she road to Paris relieved of 
®uy anxiety from the English armies south of the Loire. The 
^posing forces were concentrated within striking distance in 
^inauU: the Emperor Otto at Valenciennes, Philip at Toumai. 
*he alhes with a superiority in numbers and confident of sue* 
cos were attempting to cut off the French line of retreat across 
^ver Ma^c^uc near the village of Bouvines (between Tournai 
and Lille) when they came in touch with the enemy. The battle 
was fought on 27 July, a hot summer afternoon when the dust 
rose so ^ckly that the combatants could scarcely see to fight. It 
was a scries of confused milics in which pcnonal acts of prowess 
rather than directed manoeuvres were the conspicuous feature, 
a t^e of fighting in wWeb the French aristocracy, skilled and 
trained m the tournament, excelled. The Flemings on the allied 
left Were routed after their severely wounded count was captured. 
In the centre both leaders, the emperor and the king of France, 
were unhorsed and only saved by the devoted courage of their 
bodyguards. Otto escaped to Valenciennes; but already the 
duke of Brabant, whose conduct both before and during the 
engagement was open to the suspicion of treason, by his flight 
caused panic in the allied tanks. It ended on the right flank 
where the English commander, the earl of Salisbury, was 
clubbed, felled from his horse, and captured by the bishop of 
Beauvais. A last, very gallant, but quite hopeless stand was 
made by Renaud of Boulogne until he loo was captured by 
another warlike prelate, Guerin, the bishop-elect of Senhs. 

The victory was decisive: it ended Otto IV’s rule as emperor; 
it ended John’s aspiration to recover his lost continental 
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dominionsj it established the French monarchy. The whole of 
Paris turned out to welcome thrir ting on his triumphant 
return. In this, \Villiam le Breton tells us,* the university 
students were particularly prominent: ‘indcfatigably for seven 
successive nights they did not stop feasting, leaping and dancing, 
and singing’. King John lingered for some months in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Rochelle. On 18 September a truce was 
arranged to last till Easter laao;* on 15 October he was again 
in England to meet a situation scarcely less gloomy than the 
one he had left in France. 

The struggle for the Charter had, as we have seen, already 
begun before John had set out in the previous February on his 
ill-fated expedition to Poitou ; and after his return the refractory 
element among the barons clamoured with increasing vehem- 
ence, then svith threats, and finally with force until they got 
what they wanted on 15 June X215. Their temper, already 
rough, was further aggravated when the king issued from Poitou 
a demand for scutage at three marks on the fee from those who 
had neither accompanied him nor sent their service. Again it 
was the northern barons who resisted the demand, and in fact 
only a fraction of what was due reached the e.xchequer.^ At a 
coiderence held in London at Epiphany 1215, where the barons 
again insbted on the restoration of the ‘ancient and accustomed 
Lberties*, the king succeeded in getting a deebion deferred till 
the following Easter, the archbishop with eight bishops and 
seven leading magnates guaranteeing the secunty and safe con- 
duct of the malcontents during the interval.* It was not un- 
natural in view of the recent submission that both parties should 
bring the matter before the pope ‘since he is lord of England’. 
Of what happened there we are fully informed by a report from 
the king’s confidential agent, Walter Mauclerc, and from Inno- 
cent’s own Ictten.s Eustace dc Vesd on behalf of the barons 
urged that the king at the meeting in London at Epiphany bad 
not only refused to grant the hberties they demanded, but had 
tried to get them to promise never to raise the matter again. 
Innocent HI was not convinced by these representations He 
may have already known of John's intention to take the cross* 

* Ctsta Phdtfpt Aupislx {,eA Dcbt>oide),p #97 » fWdfra, L s 24-3. 

* S K. MiIcbcD, StuJxa in TouAm tedtrjthii, &e , pp 1 12-14. 

* Pit IaI Pal , p t potdtra, i 120, S27 

* Innortnt had b«n urpng John to lahe the cros unce the conclusion of the 
truce with France in the previous Septcmber.See Che pope's teller of November 1214 
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(he did so On Ash \S’cdncsday, 4 March) and he gave him his 
ull support. So, Nvhilc recommending tlie king to treat graciously 
with the barons and to accede to their ‘just demands’, lie wrote 
on 19 March to the barons themselves forbidding them under 
pam of excommunicationto make conspiracies or rebellions {con~ 
tptratioi-es aut fo^'uration«) against the king and to the archb'ishop 
^d hi* fellow bishops ordering them to take the necessary steps 
to prevent them. But about the time these uncompromising 
etters reached England the barons were already assembling 
«nder arms at Stamford. 

, ^^P^nking of this gathering the Barnwell chronicler says: 
Since the majority had come from northern parts they were 
hitherto {aJhuc) called northerners [A^Uonares )' and the other 
contemporary writen with remarkable unanimity endorse this 
j^tement. Tiiey are Northanhumbrenses, Norenses, Norois, 
^rcales.* \Ve need not, therefore, question that the hostile 
tuovement originated wiihabody of north-country barons ; these 
then made common cause with a group of magnates, dra'vn 
together by family ties oc by private or pubUc grievances, whose 
*phere of influence was chiefly centred on Essex. And so, as the 
thovement expanded, becoming more and more widespread, 
the old designation 'Northerners’ lest its geographicaj sig- 
nificance, and came to be applied to all tvho rose against the 
«ng.s They were for the most part young men ; and it sometimes 
(Cheaey»iidScmple, 5 W«:riL<fi,rr^yi(oi(K«»/r/,no 7s) ManypcopleinEngtod 

la1(mg the cron about tbis bmc. 300 penons oT me* arc laid 10 have 
done to at Nonhampton on 5 Febcuarr 1114 Chronicle of the Cluniac Pnory of 
bt radrew'i, NorthMpton, in £"f Hut Ktr xhv {<9*9), 96 

* Walter of Coventry, p 9i9,cCp.3i7 

* Goggeshall, pp 167, 170; Annabof Duntlable Af™. In), p 4", //it( Ar 
^ci, p Fefdtra, L i 90 . The i-ttlemmt oT laij w described in the AnnalJof 
Southwark a, made between the ling and the tarojui nomtutt {Surttf rtrcif OnV 

(1933), ,j9). The Wnphatu on the eattem element, fint wade byj. H Round 
(">g. Hut XIX (1904), 707 ff ) and developed by Powicke CoBgtoa, pp. 

isSff, S07 ff, and Cams AftJHut,pp 043 f), hat perbapi been exaggerated. 

It 11 impouible that Ralph of Cocgetball, livuig in Etaoc, could detignaK the 
ihturgents at Horl/uut/iunirruts if, a* Sir Maurice Povdeke tays, ‘the centre of the 
opposition WM in reality Euex and Eatt Angba*. The Banwell (Cambt ) and 
l^uiutable (Bedt ] annahits alto belong to the euterti eouniiet An analytn of the 
list of baroni at Stamford given by Wendover, in, *97, and of the twenty-five 
baron, m the tecunty clause of the Great Charter, meal, a large proportion from 
the noithem counties, if not north of the Humber, at least north of the W’ellaad; 
for Lincolnshire barons were sttoDgly lepreseni-d 

’ Ct. ftrgu /tcUs, vii 315, where it it taid of Roger de Cre-si, a Norfolk 
baron. ‘Rogeixjs est unus ex Nortrisibut qiu habent pacem tuque ad clausum 
Paiche'. ,, 
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happened that the older and more experienced barons remained 
with the king, while their hotheaded sons joined the ranks of the 
insurgents. Stamford, situated on the great north road, easily 
accessible to the barons of north and cast, and familiar to them 
as a recognized resort for jousting, was an obvious meeting 
place. 

The leaders of the revolt do not inspire confidence. Eustace 
de Vesd, lord of Alnwick, and Robert Fitr W'allcr, lord of 
Dunmow in Essex, were not men with a good record behind 
them. The stories of personal wrongs, which they had suffered 
at the hands of the Hng, rest either on fabrications concocted 
many years later to blacken the character ofjohn, or on evidence 
so confused as scarcely to deserve serious consideration.* Fitz 
Walter with Saer de (^incy, another insurgent baron, whom 
John in 1207 made cart of Winchester, were together respon- 
sible for the cowardly surreadet oFVaudrcuil in J203 for which 
they became objects of ridicule and contempt both in England 
and France. In 1213 Eustace and Fitz Walter were guilty of 
treasonable designs and outlawed;* and while in exile they were 
m communication with the king’s enemies, ivith Philip Augustus 
and the pope; and by the pop>e they were specially included 
with the archbishop and tus fellow bbhops in the peace of 1213.* 
In the autumn of 1214 Innocent remonstrated with Eustace for 
interfering with the king and hisminbters;* and in the following 
spring he was voicing the grievances of the barons at the papal 
court.’ It was Fitz Walter who in 1215 was appointed by the 
malcontents ‘marshal of the army oflhe Lord and Holy Church’.* 
It is difficult to concede to these men or to many of the others 
(such as Fulk Fitz \Varin, ex.outlaw and hero of romance) that 
Hgh sense of responsibility and public duly with which they 
have often been credited. Not one of them rose to any position 
of eminence as a statesman. 

During April and May 1215 events moved rapidly.^ From 
Stamford the insurgents advanced to Northampton, and thence 
to Brackley where they ‘defied’ the king, that is to say, they 
formally renounced their homage. It was a declaration of war. 
They returned to Northampton, besieged the castle for a fort- 

' See Norgste, Jthn latUani, pp 989 S. > Above, p 45s 

• Cheney and Semple, SeiKUi ttUtrs ^ Inaoctnt ///, no 45. 

* Foe</»rtf.l. iiG. •Ibili.120, *IbulU«33. 

» The chronology of the event* leading to the Charter u very confused and 
uncertain. 
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night, and, failing to take it, moved eastward to Bedford. On 
17 May they s\cre secretly admitted into London by a city 
laclion, before the majority and more rational of the citizens, 
mindful of the exceptionally favourable charter of privileges 
'vhich the king had granted them only a week before, were 
1 ^ 0 * parties anticipating a hard struggle sought 
aid from abroad. The barons were in close touch with Philip 
Augustus who promised to help them as far as he could, and 
actually sent over to England Eustace, the renegade monk 
turned pirate, vnth siege-engines.* King John used continental 
troops, especially from Flanders and Poitou, on a large scale 
to garrison the royal castles which were being put into a state 
of defence. Tlie presence of these foreigners was an added 
^iwance; but the king was willing to dismiss them (some were 
m fact sent home), and on ay May he issued strict orders to his 
mercenary captains, Falkes de Briauti, Hugh of Boves, and 
' u* 1^5 German, enjoining them to observe the truce 
'shich had been made by the ar^bishop between himself and 
the barons in order to smooth the way for a peaceful solution 
Jvhich he seems to have been genuinely anxious to bring about.’ 

Tr tf probable, the doosmenl tuually called ‘the 

Unknov^ Charter of Liberties* belongs to a stage in these 
negotiations, John was evidently prepared to go a long way 
to meet the barons. AAcr reciting the coronation charter of 
Henry I, on which the Great Charter was eventually modelled, 
this obscure document proceeds to draft concessions designed 
to remedy just those feudal grievances of which they most 
Insistently complained — arbitrary judgement, abuses of relief. 
Warship, and marriage, testamentary disposition, liability for 
Service abroad, scutage, forestation, debts to the Jews, and 
Security of life and limb for killing game. All these, with the 
exception of the clause restricting the obligation of service over- 
seas to Normandy and Bnttany, reappear in an amplified or 
modified form in the Great Charter. Soon after the king’s 
return from Poitou in the autumn of 1214, the Barnwell 
chronicler relates, a dispute arose between him and the northern 
barons about their liability to scutage and foreign service, in the 
‘ ‘Isnoramtibtu qui iniuj eriot lesalibostjuibiudam etciviuni.utdiciiur, parte 
ttajore etjamore ’ Walter of CoTOilrjr, u aao. The charter is dated 9 May lai5 
Above, p 71. 

' CoggeahaM, p J72 
Ltl Pal , p. 14a. 
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course of which Henry I’s charter was produced and a demand 
was made for ils confirmation. This may well have been the 
occasion for the drafting of the ‘Unknown* charter. Whether it 
ever reached a stage beyond a first draft wc have no means of 
knowing.* 

On 9 May the king proposed that the diffcTtnccs between 
himsdfand the barons should be submitted to a court of arbitra- 
tion composed of eight members, four chosen from each party, 
with the pope as 'superior*.* Pending Uie findings of Uiis com- 
mittee, he formally granted what the barons deemed as the 
most essential of their demands — trial by due process of law in 
the king’s court ('pej legem regm nostri vel per judicium parium 
suorumin cuna nostra’).* The concession, indeed, is couched in 
almost the identical terms as the famous clause 39 of the Great 
Charter. To prove his sincerity, the very same day he ordered 
that Geoffrey de Mandeville, one of the insurgent barons, should 
have the judgement of his court in the matter of a debt.^ But the 
barons refused the offer of arbitration, and the ling in exaspera- 
tion oidered the sheriffs to seize the lands and chattels of his 
enemies (la May). In a letter to the pope written on 29 May he 
recounted the ^oru he had made in the interests of peace. 
Though he made, perhaps, unfair capital out of his position as 
a crusader and was scarcely justified m accusing the barons of 
impeding the holy enterprise, there n no reason to doubt the 
main facts which he discloses: that he had offered to abolish the 
evil customs, that be had proposed arbitration, that be would 
show them full justice regarding their demands per coTisidtra- 
liontmpaTivmsuoTum, and, finally, that he was ready to submit the 
whole matter to the decision of the pope.* The barons, no 
doubt, distrusted alike the impartiality of the pope and the 
sincerity of the king, but they could not distrust the honesty of 

* Walter or CavCTi«Y, tt. 217-18 Ttie Wrt «»d * tumtaaty lie v«ioui wewt 

regarding the date and »igniEcance vt the ‘Uoknown Charter’ are conveniently 
jetoutbyW.S McKechnie, il/d;eaC9rl<(siiide<l iSiO.PP i7t-5.48i-6 Seealso 
Powicke, Stephen Langt^n, pp 112-20, and V. H Galbraith, Stuia tn the Pieihe 
Records, pp 133-4. The document, u presened among the Arc/aoes da 

Rtyaume at Pans, is apparently wnlten m • chancery hand and bears signs of hasty 
drafting It u somewhat catelosJy written on a damaged piece of parchment and 
IS more than ordinarily abbreviated I am indebted to Professor Robert Fawtiet 
for kindly providing me with a photostat 

* Rot Chart , p 20^5. 

’ Foedero, i, ia 9 , Ru III Pal , p 141, Cf also the pope’s letter of August tar 5 
in Foedero, 1 1 36 

* GalbtiiUi,op Cit,p 132. 


I Foedero, i. I2g. 
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Stephen Langton, whose guiding hand we can discern behind 
all these negotiations, indeed they much respected him.' He was 
supported by a group of men on whose advice the lung acted in 
granting the Charter. An analysis of these counscllon, whose 
names arc set out in the preamble of hlagna Carla, shows them 
to be of a very dilTercnt calibre from their opponents. They 
were not barons whose influence was chiefly confined to a 
particular locality— the north or the cast; they were men who 
stood for the interests of the country as a whole; they were men 
who had long played their part in war, politics, or adminbtra- 
tion. This party included two archbishops and seven other 
bishops; it included four earls, among them the wise senior 
statesman, William Marshal with his nephew John, who had 
long served the king faithfully in Ireland. Among them also was 
Hubert de Burgh, an outstanding administrator who was shortly 
after to become justiciar, Hugh de Neville, Alan and Thomas 
Basset, and othen, less svell known, but who had for years been 
conspicuous in the government of King John and whose names 
appear in scores of royal writs and charters. Expenence and 
political sagacity were unquestionably on the side of the Crown. 
It gives therefore a false picture to apeak of the Charter forced 
on a king deserted by the nation and alone except for a mere 
handful of mercenary captains. 

If we may assume, and it seems a warrantable assumption, 
that the barons could have bad all they wanted at least by 
10 May, how can the long delay be explained? We cannot 
behevc that they were bailing over trifles, fish weirs on the 
Thames and the hkc. Was it mere intransigcncy? It seems more 
probable that this month was spent, not in forcing John to 
accept the Charter, but in penuading the insurgent barons to 
insert into it clauses that would benefit others than themselves. 
This was the task of Stephen Langton and his party, and on 
15 June he had succeeded in converting a purely baronial 
document into the Great Charter. 

The king was at ^Vlndso^ and the barons at Staines A safe- 
conduct had been granted to the latter for the purpose of 
negotiau'ng a peace, and on Monday, 15 June, the two parties 
met in the meadow on the banks of the Thames called Runny- 
mede There the king set his seal to the draft agreement known 
as the Articles of the Barons, Then several days elapsed while 
' Wsiter of Coveotrr, (i lai. 
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the draft was being put into its final form, clauses were modified 
or amplified, and the chancery scribes were engrossing numerous 
copies for distribution in the counties.' By Friday, 19 June, this 
work was accomplished. The twenty-five barons who were to 
act as executors had been appointed; the Great Seal had been 
attached ; and both parties had sworn to abide by the provisions 
of Magna Carta. 

The sixty-one clauses, into which for convenience of reference 
the Charter has been divided in modern times, cannot be dis- 
cussed in detail. Most of them have been \ariousIy interpreted 
at different times. It will only be possible here to attempt a 
brief summary. As One would expect in a feudal age, it is feudal 
in form and character, a statement of feudal law and custom. 
The council it describes (cl. 14) is a feudal council, and it con- 
trols feudal taxation — scutage and aids (els, 12, I5);anumber 
of clauses (2-8, 37, 43) deal specifically with abuses of the feudal 
incidents of relief, wardship, and marriage; others (els. 9-1 1) 
refer to the payment of debts, a serious admimstrative problem 
in the thirteenth century since a lai^e proportion of the upper 
and middle classes were m a chronic state of insolvency and 
therefore at the mercy of the royal bailiffs or the Jews; others 
again (cU. 26, 27^ laid dovm rules governing the rights of 
inheritance. Although these concessions are in the main made 
by the king to his tenanu-in-chicf, these by a comprehensive 
clause (60) are similarly bound in their relations with their 
tenants Nevertheless, Magna Carta did much more than define 
with precision the obligations of feudal society. To some degree 
all classes shared m ns benefits. In the opening chapter the 
liberties of the church, including the recently granted right of 
free election, are guaranteed. The towns were not forgotten: by 
a general clause (13) the liberties and free customs of all cities, 
boroughs, towns, and ports were confirmed. The citizens of 
London had surrendered the aty to the insurgent barons (v.ho 
indeed made it their headquarters) and they sought to make 
capital out of their submisaon by the insertion of a clause 
restricting the king’s power to tallage them at will, but in this 
they failed; the king was evidently not prepared to give up this 
valuable prerogative, which in fact was retained till 1340.' For 

’ AU ihr copira bear (he daSecrf^tbeonsuialdran, I e isJune Forthepublica- 
lion of the Charter see R L. Fooie, SWiei » Otwe/Anp W pp 313-18. 

* Cf cl 33 orihe Articlesof tbeBaroosWithcL 13 of the Charter 
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the advantage of trade the charter granted to all merchants the 
right to come and go freely except in time of war (els. 41-2), 
and in the interest of the consumer it established standai^ 
weights and measures (cl. 35). Jn the sphere of administration 
a serious attempt was made to check the abuse of power by 
local ofliciab (cb. 23-5, 28-31, 38), and a beginning was made 
to limit the extent of the forest and to restrain the oppression 
of the forest ofTicen m three clauses (44, 47, 48) which in the 
next reign were expanded into the separate Charter of the 
Forest. 

The interpretation of the judicial clauses of the Charter has 
given rise to the sharpest di\ergence of view. They are certainly 
the most important. The weight of opinion today would allow 
that the great development in legal procedure which had taken 
place during and since the reign of Henry II was generally 
accepted. The possessory assizes were to be taken more fre- 
quently (cl. t8) ; common pleas were not to follow the court but 
be held in a fixed place (d. 17):' the concession already made 
by letter patent on 1 0 May that no freeman should be proceeded 
against except by due process of law ('per legale judicium 
parium juorum vcl per legem terrae’)* was embodied in the 
Charter (cl. 39), and as a corollary was added the laudable but 
somewhat chimerical assertion that ‘to no one will we sell, deny, 
Or defer, nght or justice’ (d. 40). Clause 34, which relates to the 
issue of the writ Praecipt, has generally been condemned as 
reactionary. But evidence has recently been adduced to show 
that its importance has been exa^erated. The barons were not, 
it seems, intending to put back the dock ; they were not attempt- 
ing to abolish the use of the writ in proprietary actions; they 
wished only to ensure that they did not lose their jurisdiction 
on some technical ground in cases with which they were ad- 

■ See Galbraiih, op cit , pp iST-a. 

* The word para should not be inlcrpreted in the narrow sense ot peers mean- 
ing fellow barcpiu, though the barons of Magna Carta were, no doubt, primarily 
thinkmg in this way. It semis to be loosdy used in the sense of equals For example 
m a suit between the bishop oflsncoln and the abbot of Peterborough, t t >33-S, 
the abbot ‘rectum faoat epiicopo line* per judiaum capituh sancte Mane et 
panum tuorum abbatum*. Ertf hist iOn. xxiu (ipoS), yty. In view of the contra, 
versy on the interpretation of this clause (especially by Vmogradoff and Powicke 
in Atagns Carta Camrmnasfatiim Efs^) (be feUowiag entry oa the Curia Rtgu Re/it 
in the year izoo (1 258) is of interest’ *\Villdn»n Rhus Oliver! .. . venit el posult se 
super visnetum et super pares suos uttecmgiioscatur. . Here the ^orsr appear to 
be equated with a jury of sworn recognitors. 
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mittcdly competent to deal.* The severity and arbitrary charac- 
ter of amercements was a very real and general grievance in the 
time of King John, and the Charter went a long way towards 
providing a remedy. Amercements were to be proportionate to 
the sire of the offence, and were to be assessed by a jury of 
neighbours; and no one, be he freeman, merchant, or villein, 
might be so heavily amerced as to be deprived of his means of 
hvelihood (cl. 20).* The power of the king to amerce barons and 
clergy tvas similarly regulated (els. 21, 22). 

The Great Charter was theiv a practical assertion of existing 
law and custom and it imposed linutations on the arbitrary 
power of the Crown. The king could no longer override the law. 
If he did so, the tsventy-five barons entrusted with the execution 
of the Charter were empowered together with the community of 
the whole land ‘to distrain and distress him in every possible 
way’. They were given a legal right of resistance (cl. 61). It was 
a crude but probably the only form of sanction conceivable 
at the time,* Nevertheless, legalized rebellion, to which it was 
tantamount, was a dangerous weapon to put in the hands of 
unscrupulous and reacdonary barons who, seemingly, neither 
desired nor had any intendon of keeping the settlement. Not 
one of the moderate party, who had associated themselves with 
the king in grandng the Charter, was appointed to the executive 
committee. Consequently, for John’s reign, the consdtudonal 
importance of Magna Carta is negligible. Its importance lay in 

‘ See N. D Hurnard ui SeuJui in Hutoiy pnsmUd ta F. M Pfiekki, 

PP 157-79 

’ A. t.. Poole, OHi jaliw Ac., PP 89-gi;tbefolIowutsextractfromthe 
Ftodarum Pnotatai Dmilmmm (S^ee* Soc , 1B73}, p 9 1 5, to which my attention 
was drawn by hlr Frank Barlow, tlkotrate) bow tlui clause wai applied on episco- 
pal manon. Its date is 1229 

‘Et li aliquis de terra vel de {ew)o pnoris in misencordiam incident m curia 
epiacopt. in praesentia ballivonun episeopi, per juramentum duorum hbcronim 
honunum de terra epiacopi, et diaociym dc terra pnons, ametctabitur, secutvluta 
quanticatem delicti, scilint, bber lunno aalvo contuiemento luo, mercator talva 
merchandia lua, rusticus salvo waiuis?o suo ' 

* T. F. T. Pliiefcnett, Legislctm ^ Edward I (1949}, pp 75-S, regards this as 
merely legal distraint or dutrcsi Verrposatdy, but distraint so violent, mvolving 
the seirure of the ling's castles, lancK poasessions, and everything else, is not very 
different (him rebellion and could scaredy be accomplished without war. Compare 
the sixDilar passage (probably taken fima this clause of Magna Carta) sn the 
lettlement made by Henry 111 , wben ot 1265 he was bkewat m the power of a 
baronial faction after the battle of Lewes Here the expression ‘to rue against uj’ 
u used ‘hceat emmbus de regno ssoctio omtra noa insurgere et ad gravamea 
nostrum opem et operam dare' FerJoa, i. 45a. 
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the future. Within half a century of hU death an enthusiast for 
the constitution could write: 

Dicitur vulgaritcr 'ut rex vule, lex vadii’; 

Veritas vult aliter, nam lex itat, rex cadit.* 

It was in the three centuries that elapsed after 1215, when it 
was thrice reissued and many times confirmed, that Magna 
Carta gained its real significance.* It had once and for ail 
superseded the vague laws of Edward the Confessor as the 
criterion of good government. 

The government at once set to work to give effect to the 
settlement. On 19 June, the very day on which the Charter was 
scaled, letten were dispatched to all the sheriffs and royal 
officen nodfying them that peace had been made between the 
Ling and the barons, ordering that the Charter be publicly read 
and that all should swear obedience to the twenty-five barons; 
they were further to choose twelve knights m each county who 
should inquire into evil customs, especially those of the forest.* 
Clause 53, requiring the immediate restitution of lands, castles, 
and franchises of which anyone had been unjustly disseised, was 
at once put into operadon,* and Hugh of Boves was instructed 
to send home (he foreign troops stationed at Dover.* Evidently 
the king was seriously trying to make the peace a reality. 

Not so the barons. Once in power they revealed the petdness 
and arrogance common in men placed in pesidons beyond their 
capacity or their deserts. They broke faith at once by refusing 
to fulfil their promise to the king that they would give him any 
security be wished about their observance of the peace; and this 
was the subject of a formal protest by the bishops.* It would 
appear that they did not intend to observe the Concord of 
Rurmymede.’ Some of the northerners, we are told,* left the 

' ‘Song orLewes’, 11. 871-2 («d. Wnght, CtmdenSoc), p. 116 

* The best commenUry on the rgnificancc of the CSurter u the later nuddle 
ages isby C. H Mellw^, A/egnd C^(a CmavnerBiiSR £ugr/, pp. 122-79. 

* FMdfra, I 133-4 

* During the last weeks of June nucieroui letten ordering these restitutions are 
enrolled on the Patent and Qose Rolls. Cf Waller of Coventry, n. 2a t . 

t FotJera.i. 134 Two clausesof Mi^naCam. soand5i,reIate to the expubion 
of foreigners The group of men from Tounme, the relatives of Gerard de Athie, 
who are tpecihcally named in d. 50 do not a[^ar to have been banuhed, two of 
thrm, Engelard de Cigogni and Philip Mato, cmainly remained In the country 
and played a ronspieuous part In the adcunistrauoa of the eountry under Henry 
III Cf G J Turner in Traia efihtR Kit Sae,H 3 ,xvm (1904), 248-55 

* Foidna, 1 1 34 * ‘Concordia de Rtuungnnede ’ CWiJ Rtpi Rolls, vm 1 6. 

* Walter of Coventry, p aaa. 
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meeting before the conclusion of the business, and under the 
pretext that they were not present fortified their castles, opened 
hostilities, and wasted the royal manors. Others impeded and 
even maltreated the royal officen who were trying to carry out 
the provbions of the Charter. As an excuse for remaining under 
arms they appointed tournaments. One was arranged at Stam- 
ford, but they feared to he so far from London, their head- 
quarters (ruepiiailum), lest in theirabsenceitshould be delivered 
up to the Ung (the Tower was not in their hands, having been 
entrusted to Stephen Langton).* It was, therefore, transferred 
to Staines, and the prize for the winner was to be ‘a bear which 
a certain lady vrillsend to the tournament'. They intended war; 
they talbed of electing a new king.* 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that John declined 
to attend a conference arranged by the bishops at Oxford on 
i6 August on the ground that he had received nothing but ill 
treatment since the Charter had been granted and that it was 
neither safe nor prudent to trust himself among the barons and 
their large armed retinues.* Instead he again began to look for 
help from abroad and especially from the pope. Innocent at 
this time was deeply occupied in preparing the great programme 
of reform, which was to be initiated at the Fourth Lateran 
Council in November, and a great attempt to recover the Holy 
Land from the infidel. It Is remarkable that he could give any 
attention totheafiurs of England. Nevertheless, he was anxious 
to remove all impediments to the successful launching of the 
crusade. He therrfore wrote on j8 June, at the very time that 
the Charter was being put into iu final shape, ordering the 
archbishop and bishops to excommunicate the barons unless 
they submitted within eight days.* This was followed by a 
stronger letter dated 7 July in which he e.xcommunicated all 
disturbers of the king and Hngdom with their accomplices and 
supporten.* But Stephen Langton was reluctant to promulgate 

’ FotJera, 5 133 

• H. G Richardson in two srtKln in the 

(1944), 423 fT and XXIX (1943), 184 fT.Ukesa more fevDurable view of the conduct 
of the twenty-five barons 

* Walter of Coventry, li. 223 

* Printed by Adams, Magna Carla Conmanantim Estayt pp 43--J This was 
written, of course, before Innocent had knowledge that the Charter had been 
granted 

• The Bull Mirari {agimtir For the text aee F M Powicke, Sag lltsi Rro. xliv 
(1929), 87-93, and Cheney and Sempt^ op at , no 80. 
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or to give effect to these sentences, and was in conse<juence in 
Scpicinber suspended by the bbhop of Winchester and the 
pope’s nuncio, Pandulf, and their action was ratified by the 
pope himself on 4 November,* Innocent, who was now fully 
apprised of recent events in England, wrote on 24 August con- 
demning the whole settlement as not only vile and base, but 
illegal and unjust, and quashed the Charter forthwith * On 
the same day he addressed a letter to the barons upbraiding 
them for their conduct;* and before the end of the year (16 De- 
cember) thirty* of them were excommunicated by name. But 
long before thu sentence was delivered, England was plunged 
in civil war. 

The barons in taking up arms against the king were acting 
without right or provocation. WWlc John and his advisers bad 
endeavoured to carry out the provisions of the Charter, they 
had done everything they could to thwart them It would seem 
that the demand for the Charter was a mere subterfuge; and 
svhat they really wanted was to nd themselves of King John. 
They had failed, and they realized that the only way by which 
they might achieve their object was by undisguised rebellion. 
But they were disunited, and some were half-hearted They had 
greatly over-estimated the strength of their position, and were 
compelled, like the king, to look abroad for assistance. They 
appealed to Louis, the son of Philip Augustus, offering him the 
crown ; but though he sent in the course of the winter two con- 
tingents which gave little relief or comfort to the barons, it was 
many months before he ventured to cross the sea in person. 

The king spent September at Dover or Canterbury, organiz- 
ing the defences and the disposition of the mercenary troops as 
they arrived from the Continent. The first trial of strength was 
at Rochester, which blocked the way for a direct attack on the 
capital. The castle, through the disaffection of its custodian, 
Regin.ald of Comhill, was delivered over to the insurgents on 
30 September, and placed under the command of William de 
Albini, one of the twenty-five barons of the Charter.* The king 
immediately occupied thecity (13 October) and closely invested 
the castle, his soldiers sleeping, eating, drinking, and even 
stabling their horses within the cathedral. But in spite of unre- 

' Cheneyand Semple, op cTC.no 84 *Ibid no 8a • Ibid no 83 < Ibid no 83 

’ He u not to be confused with bn (tmtanporary tVilUun de Albini, eai I of 
Arundel, who remained loyal to John till June laiS 
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milting efforts and the use of every device of siege warfare,' the 
castle held out for seven weeks and was only surrendered on 
30 November when the small garrison was threatened with 
starvation. Tlie barons had remained during the long siege 
helpless and inert at London. Twee they had sent pressing 
messages to Louis to come in person; three times tliey made 
overtures to treat with the king; only once did they make a 
half-hearted attempt to come to the assistance of the Rochester 
garrison. 

Rochester was the only castle at which the king encountered 
serious resistance. Master of the south and west, he now pre- 
pared to subdue the north and east. Leaving part of his forces 
under the command of the ear! of Salisbury and Falkes de 
Breaut^ to watch events round London, he set out from St. 
Albans on 19 December. By Christmas he was at Nottingham, 
and early in the New Year at York; on 14 January he reached 
Benvick whence for rune days his troops harried the Lowlands 
of Scotland to punish Alexander II who, closely allied with the 
northern baroiu, had made a feeble incursion across the border. 
He returned through Lincolnshire and the eastern counties, 
even capturing the strong castle of Colchester which had suc- 
cessfully resisted the atta^ of Savory de Mauldon. Town after 
town opened its gates; castle after castle surrendered without 
a show of resistance. 

The chroniden record terrible ravaging, plundering, and 
burning during this triumphant march, scenes of atrocity such 
as events in the reign ofStephen alone in English history afford 
a parallel. An army composed largely of foreign mercenaries, 
accustomed to live on the land over which they fought, doubt- 
less would be not too careful of the rights of property or of the 
welfare of the inhabitants. The war was an obvious excuse for 
' On one occaiion he uicd the fat of bacoa pigi at fuel to bum down a tower 
On 25 November he wrote to the^baar, HubCTide Burgh, *We order you to tend 
to lu night and day with all hane 40 bacoD pigt of the fattest and those less good for 
eaung to use for bringing fire under the lowef* Rat La Claui i 2386 During the 
siege of La Roche-aua-Moines in July ^tbe prevunis year the ting was preparing to 
use a more scientific incendiary mixnirc. for he wnte* to Hubert 'VVe command 
you to send us immediately, upon sight these letten, ten pounds each of sulphur, 
tallow, gum, and pitch, and four pounds of qwcbilver, and if we stand m need of 
more to provide us therewith.’ Ibid, p leyi At this period many experiments were 
made in incendiary mixtures akin to Creek Fire and many of them derived from the 

treahscLiSrr/gaii/in adromSwrFK&rfcufcrofMaieusGraeais Cf P E M Berthelot 
f^CAim«flui>W)vndf»(:eo3l,i Bgff.wherelhetextts printed, and Lynn Thorndike! 
A KstOT^ gf ilapc and Expmmtntal Samu, 11. 783 S. 
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violent lawlessness, and many were disseised of their property 
by their more powerful and unscrupulous neighbours. One 
Yorkahirc squire frankly admitted that he had behaved so 
\’illainously that he dared not face a local jury.* The rolls of the 
justices in eyre and at Westminster provide ample testimony of 
the great dislocation. Case after ease refers to men who have 
‘intruded’ themselves into other men’s land import gutru.* 
Ne\'erthclcs$, there are indicatioru that some attempt was made 
to preserve discipline during the war. Wrongdoing did not 
always pass unpunished; one man, for example, had his hand 
cut off by judgement of the marshal of the army for stealing 
a cow in a churchyard.’ Moreover, wanton destruction was not 
John’s method of revenging himself on rebels; he preferred to 
extort money by threat of despoiling them. So the towns of York 
and Beverley bought the king’s goodwill at the price of 000, 
the men of Melton Mowbray and Retford paid too marks for 
the king’s protection {Unsttia), and those of Laxton (Notts.) and 
Thirsk gave £too and 80 marks respectively that their houses 
might not be burnt. The names of numerous knights and barons 
are recorded on the Fine Roll as having purchased the king's 
goodwill usually for moderate sums ranging from to to too 
marks, sometimes with a palfrey or two in addition to the 
money fine. They went free, rendering one or more hostages for 
their loyalty in the future. The prisoners captured at the siege of 
Rochester and elsewhere were ransomed; only in exceptional 
cases were crippling fines imposed.* Indeed, there are indica- 
tions that the king was not at this time vindictive. When three 
of the leaders of the northerners, Eustace de Vesci, Robert de 
Ros, and Peter de Bruis, were contemplating submission in 
April, John wrote that it was not so much money that he wanted 
from his opponents as good and faithful service.* The king 
naturally deprived those who rebelled against him of their land; 
but if and when they returned to their allegiance, they were 
able to recover it without great difticulty. So numerous were 

* Ri^lU of Iht JusUcu in Ejri/or Tetkskut (SeMen Soc , vol 56) , no u 40. 

* See the latereeting c»se on the Cano situ Jio/lt (vui. 16) vtbichibows the king’s 
court dealing with mch casa fiotl cencarAoni A EtmingemeJe. 

’ Jiofli 0/ l/ie Jusliees in E^/for TarUan (^Idai Soc , vol 56), no 851. 

* See Rolu/iJe Fmiiiu, pp 5G8-601. An erteptionaliy heavy line was imposed on 

U Jliam de Albmi, the commander at ltiicbester,who was released on payment o( 
a ransom ore.ooo marks (p. 539). 

* Koi hi Pal 1. 176 
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these claims for recovery that a coinmon*form writ was devised 
by the chancery to deal tvith them. Many hundreds of such 
writs were issued in the last months of the reign of John and in 
the fint years of his successor. The confusion in estate-ownership 
resulting from the civil war was evidently enormous and the 
process of reinstatement was inevitably slow.* 

The political upheaval, of course, a^ected not only the lives 
and property of the people but also the administration. The 
machinery of government worked under severe dlfhculties. In 
an often-quoted passage \S’cndover tells us that after the capture 
ofLondon by the barons ^17 May 1215) 'pleas of the exchequer 
and of the shire codrts ceased throughout England because there 
was no one tvho would pay dues to the king or obey him in any- 
thing’.* In the bght of the evidence of records, however, this 
statement needs considerable modification. \Vhat is surprising is 
not that the governmental machine was thrown out of gear, but 
that, notwithstanding the great commotion, it worked at all. Of 
the activity of the courts of law we have already given some 
account.* The chancery was always busy: the clerks, despite 
long journeys and short rests, toiled unceasingly, issuing the 
king’s orders with scrupulous care till within a day of his death, 
and the letters are methodically enrolled. Similarly, as we have 
seen, the fines made with the king and the conditions of pay- 
ment arc carefully entered on the Fine Rolls. The exchequer 
naturally suffered something of an eclipse when the barons 
gained control at Westminster. The accounts are only made up 
in regular form to Easter (19 April) 1215, two months before 
Magna Carta was sealed. Yet fragments of the accounts for the 
eighteenth, the last year, ofjohn have survived to show that the 
financial organization was not completely in abeyance.* Among 

‘ S«e the Roll] tf tht Justua in E^fitfar Linnlnihut uni U'oreaters/urt tut 

(Seldeti Soc , vol J3), pp Im-liuu. 

* ui. 301. Quoted Stubbi,5r&(rCa«rCfrf(9tliedn).p. >74 Commenting on this 
passage Sir James Ramsay, Tht Aniaut Empat, p. 473, wntes *The sittings of the 
Courts at Westminster and throughout the couatry Here suspended, and the whole 
adminiscrauon of the country was brought to a lUndstiU’, and H. W C. Davis, 
England undfTlht/^amcTu and Angtmtpf $76, adopts the same view- 'The secession 
of the capita) from the King's cause gave the signal for a total suspension of govern- 
ment throughout the country The Exc h e«iu e r and the Curia Regis ceased to hold 
their sessions, the authority of Ihesbenfi was set at nought, the collection of the 
revenue became impossible.’ 

t Above, p 481 and n 

* See Hilary JecLinson m A/agna Carta CammemaraliM Essies, p 359, and Mabel 
H. Mills in TVont. A. ^(.£x,4tbicr.vui(is3s), 161-3. 
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these fragments, particularly «gnificant is an entry on the 
Lancashire roll of the fine of 12,000 marhs for the release of 
Gilbert Fitz Reinfrcd, his son, ^VUliam of Lancaster, and two of 
his knights who were captured in Rochester castle which fell 
into the king’s hands on 30 November 1215. The agreement for 
his release was made on 22 January 1216, • and it provides 
irrefutable proof that the exchequer oiTtcials were still keeping 
records of financial transactions. 

In three months the Ling had totally subdued the north and 
east of England, the two spheres of influence of the insurgent 
barons. Their power was now confined to London which the 
king was preparing to attack. Their prospects were anything 
but propitious when the long-awaited arrival of Louis marked 
a turning-point in the fortunes of tvar. John had attempted to 
keep on friendly terms with Philip Augustus. A truce existed 
between their countries; as late as a8 April he wrote to ‘the 
dictators of the truce’ in France suggesting a conference; and 
the pope through his legate Gualo was exerting his influence in 
the same direction. But both the king's overtures and the 
legate’s protests were alike unavailing, and towards the end of 
April the decision was taken at a council at Melun. To justify 
the invasion it was alleged that John had been tried by the court 
of France in 1203 for the murder of Arthur of Britanny and con- 
demned to the loss of his English crown. Neither this supposed 
trial, which has long been shown to be fictitious,* nor the claim 
by hereditary right through his marriage with Blanche of 
Castile, the granddaughter of Henry II, which Loub adduced, 
could be taken very seriously, but they removed any scruples of 
conscience which the French king and his son may have enter- 
tained in brealdngthe truce* and in May thecxpedition set forth 

Precautions to repel the invasion had been taken, but the 
ships of twenty-one seaports which were mobilized at the 
mouth of the Thames were dispersed by a storm, and in large 
part destroyed. The French fleet, therefore, under the com- 

' Rcl.^Fin ,pp 570-1 1 W TuTtTflaaeashnPipsRQllstndEcrlyCharltrttPp 25s, 
*57-3- 

* By B^monl in 1884 See Fctil-Duiailla, Sbiditt tupptmmlaiy to Stuhht' Cen- 
Ihlutionalllitlory.i 107-15 

> Louis mauitaiaed that he wu no pafty to the truce which only concerned hii 
father and Kingjohn. Louis’s case ts expounded m a letter addressed to the abbot 
and convent of St Augustine’s, Canteibitry. The text is given in William Thome’s 
Chromcle, ed Twysden, Senptaru Deeot, pp l&Ca-yo, and in the crantlaiioo by 
A H. Davis, pp.l76-a. 
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maad of the pirate Eustace the Moak, vns able to cross the 
Channel unimpeded.' Within a fortnight of his landing in 
Thanct (si May) Louis had joined the barons at London, 
while the king, who had been watching e\'enls from the Kentish 
coast, (on the adnee of William Marshal) withdrew to ^VIn- 
chestcr. The rest of the reign was a tumult of confusion and cisnl 
war. As llie barons escpccted, the presence of the prince in the 
country had an immediate effect. Castles were surrendered; there 
were many desertions; and seii'eral of the great earb, including 
the king’s brother, the earl of Salisbury, changed sides. Even the 
king of Scotland t'entured across the border, captured Carlisle, 
and managed to make the hazardous journey to render hu 
homage to the prince whom he found engaged in besieging 
Doscr. Driven from Winchester the king moved westward and 
to the coast. There, chiefly at Corfe, he spent a month planning 
and organizing the defences, while the barons recovered their 
influence in the south-east. In thu area Lincoln, \Mndsor, and 
Doscr alone remained loyal. But a foreign instider, especially 
one anathematized by the church,* u nes'cr popular, and even 
in those dbtricts which were brought under Louis’s control 
there were local loyaUsts. tike Wtlhkin of the \Vea)d (\S’iniam 
ofKcmhamj'on (he Kent and Sussex border, who caused much 
havoc among the Frenchmen. The Cinque Ports, though forced 
to take an oath to Loub, were In (act sieadfast in their loyalty 
to the king throughout the civil war and effected much damage 
to French shipping.^ In the late summer the king was in the 

■ Tb« CSrtmim Imirntm {'J. fiouqurt, Rn«nl,xrul. 7150) 

drvrnin rvourc •< fratn • U*ck monk Uromlnt • UMkrr dnnan: it mgrt w- 

U Tw H I. Cf. aUn-Sfw r»ta (Clrt*. ^U} U. MptW. 

Ilf »*• in U.* fTfiCT U Kinc J-Jin In>» ••oj. nKif-U la naval cnifrprufi tb»f Sf 
rvtiti dt n a rf IilaniSi, iiK »b«v) b« e*U le Frtnrc f Annali of DunuUf. 
A««. Sf-n. U. iU tnainf fl4 tkffoc/aTOfnwKT ISutUtf b jlfw (rd. Tcrntfr 
M«S Tmt. iS)!) «ith *0 ttfiofu*! intnCortinfi. Sf« lb* •rvkle tir H U Cniuioo 

• u>».» »nd La nSarvnti wrf f«n«mnuBafitF,S Vr U» W»t* Cu»lo »l Win- 
cLntfToaVMitSasfclJT (r) Ll()) »»$ lUi> UnUiuxl Uircitr <^Lsnlua«>mUU 

intrrd.rl. 

• Oi Cr C. R. St-rAfm la S/otv'ov. Iv> (I 9»0. fit £*• ffet 

{Aji I k-iin U d«tH ) liib to iL* mm cf hml, Sunfi. end 

•* f i- !(• 

• K< U- fm, ^ lyl li S^annW IfiC.. t,<l p. ijj, * evuvlcl* d 

»I Aj»r«l ijitta il* wcliMUfSSVdicnid (•cnatf wdmrf tbvm to put Uw 

Utami iW lUf cf W«V| wS IWicwl cLxk »»v W in U» S*’**' 

1L» an-’r d dccexMA la lL» pafi* wm Sa I»fv8 nUa ll.fT 

Wwp«ri/>»>mc<UlamMntWkMi«ir>ui].Jl rv«SU:f»J«,p.7t, 
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west and on the \VeUh border collecting reinforcements; and In 
September he set out on his last campaign, the object of which 
was the rcco\ cry of his position in the eastern counties. At his 
approach Gilbert dc Gant abandoned Lincoln, whose castle was 
gallantly held for the king by Nicolaa dc la Hay, its hereditary 
castellan and widow of Gerard dc Camville.* 

The story of the king's last day* is but imperfectly known. On 
9 October he crossed from Lincolnshire to King’s Lynn, where, 
it seems, he was attacked by dysentery brought on by fatigue and 
over-indulgence in food and dnnk. But he was still capable of 
astonishing energy, riding tong dbtances (he had been covering 
thirty, forty, and even fifty miles a day) and attending to the 
business of government btfore he slept. He decided to return 
into Lincolnshire, he himself and his army moving by the 
circuitous inland road by way of Wisbech, while his baggage 
train proceeded by the more direct but extremely hazardous 
route, possible only at low tide and with the help of local guides, 
across the four-and-a-half-mile-wide estuary of the ^VclIstrcam 
(now known as the Nene) between Cross Keys and Long Sutton.* 
This journey was never accomplished. Thewhelc convoy, horses 
and wagons loaded with stores and equipment, with the king’s 
treasure and wardrobe, with hU chape! and relics, and with all 
the paraphernalia which accompanied a medieval king on his 
travels, either swept away by the incoming tide or swallowed up 
in the treacherous quicksands, was lost in its entirety. Not a 
man, it is said, survived to tell the tale.* On the evening of the 
disaster (the news of which is said to have aggravated his fever) 
the king reached the Cistercian abbey of Swineshead (12 
October) and after short rests be pushed on again through 
Sleaford to Newark (16 October). On the last stage he was too 
ill to nde and had to be borne on a litter. There in the castle, 
attended upon for his spiritual and physical wants by the abbot 

* She wu also iheriR' of (he county Setden Soc , vol 53, p 333 

* Thu estuary, which jtreerhed nearly 10 Wub«h, 11 now by silting, embank- 
ment, and drainage, filled up, and tolerably firtn grrHind 

’ The story has been skilfully reconstructed by W H S» John Hope in drcinM- 
logia, U {1907), pp 93-slo Cordon Fowler {Pne. Cambndse Aniiit Sec xlvi 
(195a), 4'2o), miminizes the episode, and concludes (p 19) 'only part of king 
John's baggage tram was overwhelmed by an abotHtoally early-flowing tidal surge 
when crossing a ford over the now extinct Wellstream river between VValsoken 
and Wisbech Liille of value was tost that could not have been recovered by local 
people at low water the follow mg day*. 
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of Croxton' (who was accredited by Matthe%v Paris to be a 
sldlful physidan), he died on i8 October. Though worn out in 
body, he remained lucid in his nund till the end, dealing with 
the business of the day and planning for the safety of his king- 
dom and his heir after his death. In a short and dignified will he 
committed the disposal of his property to the legate Gualo, the 
bishops of Winchester, Chichester, and Worcester, the earls of 
Pembroke, Chester, and Derby, and certain others who had 
served him faithfully through the last stormy years. He was 
buried, as he had desired, near the shrine of his favourite, his 
patron saint St. Wulfitan, at Worcester where his memory was 
kept fresh by the observance of an annual fast.* In some circles 
at least his name was remembered svith respect. 

’ Thii Fremonitntentian home in Loceitcnhi'e profited by the ^ood offices of 
iusbbol, fornotosly did it receive the king's heart, but slso loo shillings* worth of 
land in Fmedon (North&nts), Cat. Fat. Rallt, 4t.Gf Rol Ut Oavi. I. 

S9t ] 'pro anima detnini JehsRnis Regis pairis nosm cujtu cor >bi sepultutn esu' 

' Above, p <sg In tjgy bis tomb was opened. The following eye.%vitnesi*i 
awount II preserved among the Gough MSS (Cen.Top.34,r gjg). lamindebied 
to Mr. H. M Colvin who discovered it and provided me with ■ Irtnienpt. 
®4juJy97 King John. 

The venerable Shnne of this Monarch was opened on Monday last in con. 
fequenee of a general reparation of the Cathedral Church at ttoreester. The 
remains of the llluttrieui Personage appears eiure, hn robes, in which be was 
interred, they are undectjed.bui the colour through length of time is indjicem- 
ible; on one side of him lay a swon), the bones ol his left arm lying on hit breast, 
hii teeth quite perfect, his feet stood erect, the coffin which is of stone, lay even 
to the surface of the foor of the Church; h» remaina measured hve Feet, five 
Inchrs being his stature when liMOg 

An account of the opening of the tomb was also printed by Valentine Green 
in 1797 in which further deiaib and mearuiemenu are given. The robe was 
enmson damask and he wore a monk’s cowL Cf. alio Meathlj d/agsciw and Bntish 
Rtpittr, IV (1797), 79. 
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I BIBLlOCRAPUtES AKD BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

Tht Sources and Literature of English Hutoiy by C. Gross (and cd., 
London, 1915) is a comprehensive and critical guide; a new 
edition to include medieval historical literature, published since 
1915, has been planned and is much needed To fill the gap it 
is necessary to consult the Annual Bulletins g/" Hisloruat Literature 
published by the Historical Assodation till 1939 M. S. Giu* 
seppi’s GutVe to the Mamisenpts preserved in the Public Record Office 
(Stationery Office, 1923-4) is the authoritative account of the 
record material; a new e^tion by the Deputy Keeper is in 
process of pubbeation. A handy list of Record Publications 
(formerly known as List Q) is published by the Stationery Office 
from time to time (last edition 1949). An Introduction to the Use oj 
the Public Records by V. H. Galbraith (Oxford, 1934) will be 
found very helpful. For the manuscripts of literary sources 
T. Duffus Hardy’s Descrtpitve Catalogue of Materials relating to the 
History of Great Britain and Ireland (Rolls Series, 1862-71} is 
important; the appendix to part ii of vol. i contains a list of the 
pnntcd sources. Owing to the dose connexion between England 
and France during this period, the sources of history of the 
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two countries largely overlap; the critical bibliography by 
A. Molmicr, Lts Soufcts dt VkistoUe de France (Paris, 1901-6)1 is 
therefore \ aluable also for Englbli liistory. For manuscripts and 
editions of the narrative sources, the comprehensive work by 
A. Potlhast, BihVxalhea Historua Medii Aevi (and cd., Berlin, 
1896), is also useful. The excellent ebapten on English history 
contained in vols, v and vi of the Cretiriafpe ^fedieto! arc 

supplied ssith full lists of authorities. 

1 he Dultonaiy of f’alionel Utograp/ijf is an indispensable work 
of reference, and contains liv es of all the more important persons 
and a summary of the biographical material written by some of 

ihebcstscholarsorthe time, iftcludingj.il. Round, R.L. Poolr, 

K. Norgatc, and \V, Hunt. The t'ulona IVxsiorj of the Counties of 
England, begun in tgoo and still in progress, besides general 
chapters on the political, ecclesiastical, and economic history of 
each county, contains a translation of tlie relative portion of 
Domesday Book with valuable commentaries and the history 
of each parish in the county. The CempUu Feerage by G. £. 
Coka^me, of which a new edition was begun in ipto and nears 
completion, gi\ cs the most accurate account of the descent of 
noble famiUes. Among the many books on chronolog)', the two 
volumes published by the Royal Historical Society, Handbook af 
Urithh Ckronologf (cd. F. M. Powieke, >939) and Handbook ^ 
Dates (ed. C. R- Cheney, 1945,) will be found most convenient. 
The former contains lists of kings, bishops, peers, and officen of 
state, the latter contains calendars, regnal years, &c. Complete 
lists of dignitaries of the church are given in J. Ic Neve’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae (ed. T. DulTus Hardy, Oxford, 1854). For 
the pedigrees of reigning houses the Cenealogital Tables by H. B. 
George (6th cd, by J R. H. Weaver, Oxford, 1930) should be 
consulted. UArt de lerifer les dales, iQ vols, (Paris, 1818-19), 
which gives brief accounts of kings, dales, counts. See., in all 
countries, is still invaluable. Pending the completion of the 
county volumes published by Uic English Place-Name Society, 
the authoritative Oxford Dtetiona^ of English Platt-Kamts by 
E. Ekwall (Oxford, 1936) u indispensable. The third and index 
volume of the Book of Fees contains the most comprehensive list 
of the different forms of medieval personal and place-names. 
Some meful articles with short bibliographies on Enghsh 
medieval insutuuons (many of them, such as that on ’Justiciar’, 
by D . M. St enton) are contained in Chambers' s En^clopaedia, 1 950. 
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Afediftal England, new edition and rewritten, cd. A. L. Poole 
(Oxford, In the press) contains useful chapters on various topics 
such as architecture, heraldry, costume. See. 

9 atARTCRS, RECORDS, AND OTHER DOCUMENTS 

The Charten of liberties (of which Magna Carta was the 
last and the greatest) arc printed in vol. i of Statutes of the Realm 
(1810) and in a convenient form nith notes by C. Dumont, 
Chartes des libertis anglaists (Collection de Textes, 1B92). The 
Regesla Regum Anglo-J'i'ormannomm, vol. i (cd. H. ^V. C. Davis, 
Oxford, 1913), contains a calendar of William II’s charters, 
forty*$cvcn of which are printed in full in an appendix; for 
corrections and cniicismi of tliis \olume see J. H. Round, Eng. 
Hist. Rev. xxix (1914), 347-56. The completion of vol. li of this 
series dealing with the charters of Henry I (begun by Davis) 
edited by C. Johnson and H- A. Cronne U in the press, and the 
work is being continued for the reign of Stephen under the 
editorship of H. A. Cronne and R. H. C. Davis. Over 700 
charters and documents of the reign of Henry I have been 
briefly described by \ViUiam Farrcr in Outline Itinerary if ^tng 

Henry the First, published in Eng. Hut. Rev. xxxiv (1919) and 
separately. There is no collection or even calendar of the char< 
ten of King Stephen and the Empress Matilda nor of the 
English Charters of Henry II, though many of these are briefly 
noticed by R. ^V. Eyton in Court, Household, and Itinera^ of King 
Henry II (London, 1878). The charten and documents relating 
to the continental dominions and the affairs of France have 
been superbly edited by Leopold Delislc and E. Berger, Recueil 
des Actes de Henri II (Pans, 1909-27). The introductory volume 
by Delisle is the best account of the chancery of Henry II. 
There is a list of the charten of Richard I by L. I.andon in The 
Itinera^ of King Richard I (Pipe Roll Society, New Scries, vol. 
xiii). 

Facsimiles of Royal and Other Charters in the British Museum, vol. i, 
William I-Richard I (cd. G. F. Warner and H. J. Ellis, London, 
1903), contains a number of original charters selected in order 
to illustrate points of histoncal interest as well as handwriting 
and the forms of documents Rymer’s Foedera, vol. i (Record 
Commission, 1816), contains a valuable collection of docu- 
ments, especially treaties and Correspondence with foreign 
powers. A Syllabus (in English) of the documents contained in 
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this collection was published with an index by T. DufTus Hardy 
(3 vols., London, 1869-85). The CaUndar of DocurrU^l^ preserved 
tn Frame, gi 8 -i 2 o 6 {td. 2 . H.Rotmd, 1899), contains full abstracts 
of grants, &c., chiefly to reh^ous houses. Among other miscel- 
laneous collections of charters may be mentioned T. Madox, 
Formulare, and J. H. Round, Ancient Charters (Pipe RoU Society, 
vol. x). Important collections of charters relating to the posses- 
sions of a church, an honor, or a region have been published 
by local and learned societies. Espedally valuable both for their 
contents and their fine editorship are the following: Registrum 
Aniiquissimum of the Cathedral Cbmth of Lincoln, ed. C- ^V. Foster 
and Kathleen Major, Lincoln Record Society, 193*“ (con- 
tinuing) ; Early JorArAire CAar/rrr, ed. W. Farrcr, 3 vols., 1913-16 
(Index vol., 194a), continued by C. T. Qay for the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, i^'^^-f/ixDocumenlsillustratioe of the Social 
and Eeonomie Hislo^ of the Danelaw (cited Danelaw Charters), 
cd. F. M Stcnion, 1920, and Feudal Documents from the Abbej of 
Burj St. Edmunds, cd. D. C. Douglas, 1932, both published for 
the British Academy in Records of the Social and Economic Huto^ 
(f England and Wales; Facnmiiesof Early Charters from Jforthampton' 
shirt Collections, cd. F. M. Stenton for the Northamptonshire 
Record Society, 1930, Traitseripis of Charters relating to Gtlberltm 
Houses, cd. F. M. Stenton for the lincoln Record Society, vol. 
18, 1923; Faestmiles of Earlj Charters in Oxford Muniment Rooms, 
ed. H. E. Salter, Oxford, 1929; and Str Christopher Hatton's Book 
of Seals, ed. L. C. Ixi^-d and D. M. Stenton, Oxford, 1950. 
A large number of chartcis relating to rchgiom houses are 
included in Dugdalc’s Monasticon Anglicanum (ed. Caley, Ellis, 
and Bandinel, London, 1849). English Historical Documents 1042- 
Ii8g, ed. >«lh introductions and notes by D. C. Douglas and 
G. \V. Greenaway (London, 1953) contains a large number of 
charten, narratives, and other sources illustrative of the history 
of the period. 

Chancery. With the be^nnlng of enrolment in the first year 
of John, record matcnal becomes more plentiful and more 
accessible. Though there are gaps in the rolls, those of the reign 
of John which have survived have been printed in full by 
T. Duffus Hardy for the Record Commission; Rotiih Chartarum 
(1837), Rotuli Lttlerarum Patentum (1835), Rotuh Litterarum Clou- 
sarum (1833) ; included in the intioduclion to the Patent Rolls 
there u a valuable itinerary of King John. A large number of 
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royal charters relating to tlus period have been prcscr\'cd in 
later charters of Inspextmus; they arc printed or calendared in 
Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1903-27. Liberate Rolls (orden for 
making payments out of the treasury) exist for the second to the 
fifth year of John (cd. T. Duffus Hardy for Record Commission, 
1844). Some further fragments of the Liberate Roll of 2 John 
together with fragments of other early rolls have been printed 
by the Pipe Roll Soacty (vol. xxi). After 1204 for the re- 
mainder of the period such wTits are entered on the close roll. 
The fine rolls {Rotult de Oblalis el Ftnibus, cd. T. Duffus Hardy, 
Record Commission, *835) contain the proffers in money or 
kind made to obtain royal fiivoun and have survived with some 
gaps for the whole reign. The JVinnan Rolls which contain various 
documents issued from the chancery relating to Normandy, are 
extant for the years 1200-5 (^- T. Duffus Hardy for Record 
Commission, 1835). ^ number of miscellaneous charten were 
enrolled in a senes known as Cartae Anlijuae\ the first ten rolls 
have been edited by L. Landon for the Pipe Roll Society, New 
Series, vol. xvii, 

ExCKEq.(;cR. The great rolls of the exchequer, known as the 
Pipe Rolls, are of the first importance not only for the royal 
revenue but also for the constitutional and political history of 
this period. One roll exists for the thirty-first year of Henry I ; 
from 2 Henry 11 the senes is continuous. The rolls for 3 1 Henry I, 
2-4 Henry II, and i Richard 1 have been edited by J. Hunter 
for the Record Commission, 1833, >844. The remainder down 
to the year 1211 have been published by the Pipe Roll Society. 
Some of the original series (which extends to the end of the reign 
of Henry II) and all the new scries arc furnished with introduc- 
tions of very great value by J. H. Round, D. M. Stenton, and 
others. A portion of a Reenpt Roll (which records payments into 
the treasury) exists for Michaelmas term, 1185, and has been 
published with facsimiles by Hubert Hall (London School of 
Economics, i8gg); a small fiagment of the roll of 7 Richard I 
also survives and has been printed by the Pipe Roll Society, New 
Series, voL vi. Memoranda Rolfs for 1 and 10 John are extant; 
the former is published with an introduction by H. G. Richard- 
son, ibid., vol. xxi. Praeslila Rolls (on which arc entered advances 
made on account of wages, &c.) for 7 and 12 John and Misae 
Rolls (recording the daily expenses of the king’s court) for 
1 1 and 14 John are extant. These four rolls have been printed 
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by T, DufTuj Hardy (/?ala/i dt Uhtratt ae dt Wnis tl Pra^slilU) 
and H. Cole {Documnlt illustratke of English Uuloiy in iht Thtr- 
teenth and Fourttenth Ctnturin), boUi for the Record Communion, 
J844. There are rolh or portions of rolls of the Norman ex* 
chequer for the yean 1180, Ii8t, 1195.1198, and 
Rolult Seaecani }/omanmae, ed. t«tl> valuable introductions by 
T. Stapleton, 1840-4); some further fragments relating to the 
yean 1199-1204 have been edited by S. R. Packard in Smilfc 
ColUge Studies in Hisioiy (Northampton, Mass., I93&-7)* The 
Dialogus dt Scaeeerie by the treasurer Richard Titz Nigel (ed. 
\\ith translation by C. Johnson, in Nelson’s Mcdiev'al Texts, 
1950) is an invaluable contemporary account of the vsorking of 
the exchequer. 

Lecau The definitive edition of the law books compiled in 
the twelfth and early thirteenth century is Die Cestlie der Angel- 
saeksen, by F. liebermann (Halle, 1903-16) : cf. F. M. Stenton, 
England, p. 69a. There is also a handy edition of the 
earlier cotnpUadons with a translation by A. J. Robertson, The 
Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund to Utn^ I (Cambridge^ 
1925). The treatise De Lt^hus tt Connehidinitus Regni Angliae 
attributed to Rannulf Glanvill has been edited by G, E. Wood* 
bme (Oxford, 1932). The earliest plea rolb were published by 
Maitland for the Pipe KoU Society, vo). xiv ()89t), and others 
by F. Palgrave (Rsfu/i Curiae Regis) for the Record Commission, 
1B35. The Tcmainder down to the end of the period have been 
published by the Record Olfice, >932-35. The editor of this 
important series, C. T, Flower, has written a Valuable introduC- 
tionfor the Selden Society (vol.lxu).Userul'NQteson Thirteenth* 
Century Judicial Procedure’ drawn from a study of the Curia 
Regis Rolls by Charles Johnson are contained in Eng. Jlut, Rea. 
Ixii (1947). The EarUtsl Limolnshiie Assize Ralls, sso2~p, and The 
Earhtjt XoTtliam^tons/iiTe dssut Rolfs, raoa-j, have been edited 
with valuable introductions by D. M. Stenton for the rcspccti\ e 
county Record Societies (1926, 1930). A useful sclecUon of the 
plea rolls was published by F. W. Maitland, Select Pleas of the 
Crown, for the Selden Sodety (voh i, 188O). M. M. Bigelow’s 
Plactla Anglo-Komannica contains a miscellaneous collection of 
records oflitigation. The pnntingof the Final Concords arranged 
under counucs was begun by J. Hunter for the Record Com- 
mission in 1835, but the work was only completed for Beds., 
Berks., Bucks., Cambs , Cornwall, Cumberland, Dcrb)’shire, 
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Dc%’On, and Dorset. The work of publishing the early fines was 
then undertaken by the Pipe Roll Society and all the fines down 
to 10 Richard I ha\'e now been printed (Pipe Roll Society, vols, 
x\'ii, XX, xxiii, xxiv). The fines of many counties have abo been 
cither published in full or calendared by local sodeties. 

The Icgulation of ecclesiastical councils is contdned in vol. i 
of ConfiVia Afagnai Dnlanniattt Ihbemtae (ed. D. Wilkins, London, 
*737)' A much-needed new edition of this work is in the coune 
of preparauon. 

Stleeled Letltrs of Pope Innocent III have been well edited with 
a translation by C. R. Cheney and W, H. Semple (Nelson’s 
Medieval Texts, 1953). 

j. NARRATI\t SOURCES 

Most of the more important narratives have been published 
in Chronicles and Mmotialt of Great Britain and Ireland dunng tht 
Middle Ages published under the direction oj the Master of the Rolls, 
commonly referred to as the Rolls Saits. Except when otherwise 
stated, the chronicles and annab mentioned m this section are 
the volumes included in ihb series. The editing of these is 
uneven; some, such as those by Stubbs, are excellent and con* 
tain valuable historical introducuons. 

The AngU'.Saxen Ckromele (ed. B. Thorpe with translation, 
1861) was continued at Peterborough to the year 1154, the 
earlier portion (to list) being copied from a manusenpt prob- 
ably compiled at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (cf. Stenton, 
/ln^/o-5(uon£ng/an(f,p, 681). It IS valuable as showing the native 
attitude to events in the years following the Conquest. William 
of Malmesbury, who set himself the task of filling the gap 
between Bede and his own day, is the most htcrary and scholarly 
of the writers of the time. His Hutona Regum and Historia Pfovella 
(ed. W. Stubbs, 1 887-9) extend to 1 142, and the part relating to 
the reign of Henry I and the early years of Stephen is a strictly 
contemporary authonty. His Gtsta Pontijicum (ed. N. E. S. A. 
Hamilton, 1870), though mainly ojneemed with the Anglo- 
Saxon period, contains useful notices of the bishops of his time. 
The Histona Ecclesiastica of Ordericus Vitalb (ed. A. Le Pr^ost, 
Socidtd de I’histoirc de France, 1838-55) contains the fullest 
account of events down to 1141. The author, though bom in 
England, spent most ofhisliTein the monastery of St, Evroul in 
Normandy, and is well informed especially on the wars and the 
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personalities of the reigns of William 11 and Henry I. His 
history’, however, is rather confused and badly arranged. The 
Histona ^'ovorum and the Ftta Saiuti Ansetmi by Eadmer, a monV 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, who became chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Anselm (ed. M. Rule, 1884), are indispensable for the 
history of the church to i laa. The letters of Anselm as arch- 
bishop arc also valuable. The^' are printed in S. Anselmi Opera 
Omnia, 6 vols., cd, E. S.Schmill, O.S.B. (Edinburgh, 1946-55), 
and also in Migne, Palrologia Laiina, vol. 159. The Chronieon ex 
Chronlcis attributed to Florence, a monk of Worcester (ed. B. 
Thorpe, English Historical Society, 1848-9), is based on the 
chronicle of Marianus Scotus (an Irish monk who wrote at 
Maim) which ends in to8a. It has little independent value as 
the matter relating to England is chiefly derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and other known sources and for the later 
years till Florence’s death in ui8, from Eadmer. It was con- 
tinued to 1 140 by John, another Worcester monk (ed. J. H. 
Weaver, Antedota Oxoniensta, 1908), who was a witness of much 
that he relates. The later continuations made at Bury St. Ed- 
munds are of little value. The Hulorie Anglonm of Henr>', arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon (ed.T. Arnold, 1879), becomes a more 
independent source from about 1121 and is carried down to 
the coronation of Henry II in 1154. The writer Is liable to 
draw too much on his imagination to be an altogether reliable 
authority. 

Simeon, a monk of Durham, who wTotc a history of his church 
{Historia Diirulmeruu Ecclestae) to 1096 with continuations to 
1154, also wrote a general history, Huloria Regum, which is 
useful especially for the affairs of the north and is an original 
work from iiigto 1129; it was continued by John of Hexham 
to 1154 (.^wonif moMchx opera omtda, ed. T. Arnold, 1882-5). 
For the years of the anarchy the Gesta Stepham is the principal 
authority. It was edited by R. Hewlett m Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, vol. ili, 1886, from an 
incomplete manuscript which breaks off in the middle of a 
sentence in 1147. Professor R. A. B. Mynon has discovered a 
manusenpt containing the lost ending which brings the story 
to the end of the reign. The complete text will be published in 
Nelson’s Medieval Texts (edited hy K. R. Potter).’ The writer, 

* TViTW'gH ihc cC rtw vdMon 1 iKe proofs, uid rofsr* 

cDcet us the text are given to the pages at chu cdiuon. 
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a partisan of the king and posdbly a chaplain ofHcnry, bishop 
of Winchester, is svcll infonned and an eyewitness of many of 
the c\cnts he recounts. For the war with Scotland, Richard of 
Hexham's Ilutona dt ^utxs ttgtt SUphaiti it de Dtllo Slandardi and 
Ailred of Rievauix’s lielalio de Standards (both cd. R. Hewlett in 
CkronicUs of Sl/phen, iii) are valuable first-hand accounts. 

The Life of Ailred of Rinaulx bj Walter Daniel, with translation and 
notes has been edited by P. M. Powacke in Nelson’s Medieval 
Texts, 1950. The Ilutoria Ponujicalts of John of Sahsbury (ed. 
R. L. Poole, Oxford, J917), though, as the title suggests, mainly 
concerned with the affairs of Rome, throws considerable light 
on the ecclesiastical history of the reign of Stephen, particularly 
the years it4&-53. 

There arc no adequate contemporary' sources for the early 
years ofthc reign of Henry' II. The Chronica of Robert ofTongiu, 
successively prior of Dec in 1 149 and abbot of Mont«Saint- 
Michel in 1 154 (ed. R. Hewlett in vol. iv otChronieles ofStephen^ 
&e., 1889), an independent source from about 1150 to its con* 
elusion in 1186, U very valuable for the foreign relations of 
Henry 11 , but is only Incidentally concerned wnh the internal 
affairs of England which the author twite visited in it 57 and 
1175. The long rambhng poem Draco /^ormanicus ascribed to 
Etienne of Rouen (ed. R. Howlett in Chroniclet of Stephen, fitc., 
vol. ii, 1885) only occasionally adds new facts for the period 
1153-69. The ecclesiastical history is largely covered by the 
collection of MataiaU for the History of Thomas Bechet (ed. J. C. 
Robertson, 1B75-85). Vols. i-iv sxmtam the tiers of Beckef, 
vols. v-vu the correspondence of the leading actors in the great 
struggle. The contemporary metrical T'lr de Saint Thomas by 
Guemes de Pont-Saint-Maxcncc (ed E. Walbcrg, Lund, 1922) 
is also valuable and the later Icelandic Thomas Saga Erkibyskups 
(ed. with English translation by Eirikr Magnusson, Rolls Series, 
1875-83) also contains some matter not found elsewhere. Com- 
plete collections of the letters of John of Salisbury and Gilbert 
Foliot are still only available in the unsatisfactory editions of 
J. A. Giles Ecclesiae Angluamu, 1845, 1848) but a critical 

edition of John of Salisbury’s letters, edited by W. J. Millor, 

H. E. Butler, and C. N. L. Brooke (Nelson’s Medieval Texts), 
is now in the press. The letters of Amulf of Lisieux have been 
well edited by F. Barlow in the Camden Senes, 3rd series, vol. 

1x1 (1939)- 
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There arc again good literary sources from about the year 
1170. OC primary importance arc the Gesta Henrict Secutidi and 
the Gesta Ricardi (1170-92), ascribed wrongly to Benedict of 
Peterborough (ed. \V. Stubbs, 1867)1 the author almost cer- 
tainly ivas Roger of Hoveden who revised and continued them 
to 1201 in the Chromea which bears his name (ed. W. Stubbs, 
1868-71). The identification is proved by D. M. Stenton, Eng. 
Hist. Rev. Ixviii (1953), 574 - 8 ' 2 . The value of these works is 
greatly enhanced by the inclusion in them of many official 
documents. The Ckronique de la guerre entre les Anglots el les 
Ecossois, an Anglo-Norman poem by Jordan Fantosme (ed. 
R. Hewlett in vol. ui of Chronules of the Reigns of Stephen, &c., 
1886), 15 a valuable and in pan an eyc-witncss’s account of the 
rebellion of 1 173-4. The author was probably chancellor of the 
dioccsc of Winchester. Though the Historia rerum Angliearum of 
^Vllliam of Newburgh (ed. R. Hewlett in vols. i-ii of Ckromeles 
of the Reigns of Stephen, &c., 1884-5) was only composed about 
the end of the century, it is of great value for the penod it 
covets owing to the literary merit and disenminating judgement 
of the writer. The Imagines Huloriaruin of Ralph de Dlceto (ed. 
W. Stubbs, 1876) Is a good contemporary authority from 1 180, 
when Ralph became dean of St. Paul’s, to iis close in 1202. The 
Ilistorieal Works of Gervase of Canterbury, who was not perhaps 
an historian of the first rank, arc useful, especially for ecclesi* 
astkal affairs (ed. W. Stubbs, 1879-80). He became a monk of 
Christ Church in 1163 and liis work extends till about the 
middle of the reign of John when it was continued by other 
hands. Two works, the Chronica of Ralph Niger (ed, R. An- 
stnilher, Caxton Society, 1851) and the De Prinnpis Inslruetione 
of Giraldus Cambrensis (ed G. F. Warner, Opera, \-ol viii) are 
chiefly interesting on account of their violent hostility and 
criticism of Henry II. The De Aagir Curialium of Walter Map 
(cd. T. Wright, Camden Society, 1850) contains a lively de- 
scription of the court in the time of Henry II. There is a good 
translation by M. R. James m Cymmrodorion Record Senes, 
no. ix, 1923. An important and independent account of the 
events in England between 1189 and 1192 is provided by the 
De rebus gestis Rieardi Pnmi of the Winchester monk, Richard of 
Deviies (cd. R. Hewlett in vol. iu of Ckromeles of the Reigns of 
Stephen,&.c., 1886). Thebest account of the crusade of Richard I 
has survived in two versions: (a) Itintranum Pengrmorum et Gesta 
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liegis Rieardi (cd. ^V. Stubbs, 1864); {b) L’Eiloire de la Guerri 
Sainte by Ambroise (ed. Gaston Paris, in Collection dc docu- 
ments intfdits sur I’histouc dc France, 1897). On the rela- 
tion between these texts scej, G. Edwards in Historical Essays 
in Honour of James Tail, pp. 59-77. The prindpal narrative 
sources for the reign of John arc the Chromcon Anghcamm of 
Ralph of Coggeshall (ed.j. Stevenson, 1C75) and tht Memoriale 
of Walter of Coventry (cd. W. Stubbs, 1873) which is derived 
from annals compiled at the monastery of Barnwell. The Flores 
IIistoTiarum of Roger of ^Vcndover (cd. H. O. Coxc, English 
Histoncal Societ)’, 1C41-4, which was copied and embellished 
by Matthew Pans, has usually been freely used as an authori- 
tative source, but the unrchability of this writer has been 
demonstrated by V. H Galbraith {Roger Wtniover and Matthew 
Paris, David Murray Lecture, Glasgow, 1944). The portion of 
the Huioire des dues dt Kermandie etdes rots d'AngleteTre (ed. Francis- 
que Michel, Sociiti de I’hiitoire de France, 1840) which relates 
to the reign of John, appears to be the work of an eyewitness. 
The Norman-Frcnch metrical Hulotre de Guillaume le Mariekal 
(cd. Paul Meyer for the Sociiti de Vhisteire de France, tSgi- 
i^t) is very valuable both for political history and for the 
history of manners in the age of chivalry. Many continental 
chronicles supplement the English sources for the foreign pohey 
of the period. Among the more important are Sugcris Vie de 
Louis le Gros (cd. A. MoUnier, Collection dc Textes, 1887); the 
Angevin sources m Reeueil d'Annales Angevines et VendSmoises (cd. 
L. Halphcn, Collection dc Textes, 1903) and Ckronijues des 
Comtes d'An;ou (cd, L. Halphcn and R. Poupardin, Collection de 
Textes, 1913); and the two contemporary histories of Philip 
Augustus, the Gesta Philipp* Auptsti by Rigord and WiUiam le 
Breton, and the latter’s v erse biography, the Phibppide (both cd. 
H. F. Delaborde for the Sociitiderhistoirede France, 1882-5). 

The Annales Monasiici, compiled at Margan, Tewkesbury, 
Burton, Winchester, \Vavcrley, Dunstable, Bermondsey, Oseney 
(Oxford), and Worcester (ed. H. R. Luard, 1864-9), very brief 
for the early part of this period, become fuller and useful, 
parucularly for ecclesiastical afiain, in the early years of the 
thirteenth century. Some other short monastic annals have also 
been pubhshed by F. Licbcrmaxin in Ungtdruekte Anglo-Norman- 
ntsche Gesckichtsquellen (Strassbni^, 1879). For monastic history 
tJie CJiromca of Jocelin of Brakelond (latest edition m Nelson’s 
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Medieval Texts svith translation by H. E. Butler, 1949) and the 
ChiotiKon of Battle Abbey {ed.J. S. Brewer, Anglia Christiana 
Society, 1846) arc particularly \'aluablc for the government and 
internal aflairs of the monasteries. The works contained in vols. 
i-iv of the Opera of Giraldm Cambrensis (cd. J. S. Brewer), 
especially the Gemma Ectlerxastiea and the Speculum Eeelesiae, 
though characterized by violent invective, throw much light 
on the condition of the church. Tlie Epulolae Cantuaiienses (cd. 
W. Stubbs, 1865) contain an interesting collection of letters 
composed by the convent of Christ Church relating to disputes 
in which it was involved. Vols. ii and iii of Historians of the 
Church of York (ed. J. Raine, 1879-94) contain lives of arch- 
bishops and important letten and documents relating to the 
northern province. 

4. GENERAL, POLITtCAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORV 
The most detailed account of the period is given by J. H. 
Ramsay in The Foundatiatis of England, vol. ii (1066^1154), and 
The Angevin Empire (1154-1216) (Oxford, 1898 and 1905). The 
period is ako covered by G. B. Adams in 77 te Fohtieal Hutorp of 
Eng),and, vol. li (London, 1905), and by H. \V. C. Davis in Eng- 
landunder the Normans (first published, London, I905}. 

The Rtign of William Rufus by E. A. Freeman (2 vols., Ojdord, 
1882), in spile of its serious defects (it takes little account of any 
aspect of l^tory except the purely political), is still of consider- 
able value for the careful narrative compiled from the htcrary 
sources. The works of Kate Norgate, England under the Angevin 
Kings (2 vols., London, 1887), Rickard the Lion Heart (London, 
1924), and John Lackland (London, 1902) cover very fully the 
period from the accestion of Henry I to the death of John. 
Though, especially in her early svork, she was too much in- 
fluenced both in style and treatment by her master, J, R. Green, 
her books are scholarly and important. Of all the volumes pro- 
duced by J. H. Round, his Geoficj de Alandetnlle (London, 1892) 
alone is a sustained history; it is an admirable and very impor- 
tant study of the anarchy la the time of Stephen, and is supple- 
mented by numerous appendixes in which points of detail arc 
discussed. O. Rossler, Kauervt Alathilde (Berlin, 1897), is a 
scholarly and valuable biography vmtten with a bias m favour 
of the empress, and on some pomts challenges the views of 
Round There is a good biography of Henry II by L. F. Saizman 
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(London, 1917), S. Painter has publiihcd The Reign of King 
John (Johns llopUns Press, Baltimore, 1919), which treats the 
subject in detail in the political and administrative aspects. 

Foreign Poucv. The J^'omans in European llulory by C. H. 
Haskins (London, 1919) provides a useful introductory sketch. 
F. M. Powicke’s Losf tf Ifomumdj (Manchester, 1913) is a full 
and very valuable study of the Angelin Empire, particularly, 
of course, its last phase. The tvars in Normandy at the opening 
of the period arc \Yell treated by C. W. David in Robert Curlhost 
(Harvard Hist. Studies, igro). The standard biographies of the 
Hngs of France: Philippe I** hy K.. Flichc (Paris, 1912), Louis VI 
le Gros by A. Luchaire (Paris, 1890), PhtUpp II August by 
A. Cartellieri (4 vols., Leipiig, 1899-1921), and Louis VIII by 
C. Pctit-DutaiUii (Paris, 1894) are valuable, and also those of 
Renaud de Dammarlin by H. Malo (Paris, 1898) and of Ilenn I 
Due de Brabant by G. Smcis (Brussels, 1908), on account of the 
aedve part played by these princes m English politics in the 
reign of King John. Two monographs are particularly important 
for the study of foreign policy: W. Kienast, Die Deutsehen Furslen 
im Diensle der Westmdekte (Utrecht, 1924), and G. G. Dept, Lis 
Injtuenees englaise et franfaist dans le tomU de Flandre (Ghent, 192B). 
F. Hardegen’s Impenalpalitik Kordg Heinritks JI ton England 
(Heidelberg, 1905) is an interesting, if slightly exaggerated, dis- 
cussion of the king’s imperial ambitions. Le Cemli d' Anjou sous 
Henri Plantagenetet Sts f Is, byJ.Boussard (Paris, 1938), gives the 
best account of the history and administration of Anjou. 
A. Richard, Hisloire des eomtes de Poitou (2 vols , Paris, 1903), is 
very detailed on the reign of Eleanor of Provence. 

Ecclesiastical. There is a useful survey of the history of 
The English Church, so6S-ssj2, by \V. R. \V. Stephens (London, 
igot). H. Bohmer’s Kirehe md Slaat (Leipzig, 1899) is a pioneer 
work of great value for the conflicts between church and state 
down to 1 154, It is based on much new material, especially the 
Anonymous of York, some of whose writings are printed in an 
appendix. The most important contrifauuon to ecclesiastical 
history in recent yean is The English Church and the Papacy by 
Z. N. Brooke (Cambridge, 1931). It emphasizes particularly the 
importance of the growth of the Canon Law. On the relatioiw 
with Rome, H, Tillmann’s Die p^stluhen Legaten in England bis 
zur Beendigung der Legation Gualas, issS (Bonn, 1926) is useful. 
For the Becket conflict, Maitland’s essay on 'Henry II and the 
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Criminous Clerks’ in his Roman Canon Law in the Church of Eng^ 
land (London, 1898) and R. G^cstai’s Le Privtlegium Fori en 
France (Paris, 1 924) are valuable. The recent elaborate study by 
R. ForeviUc, L’Eglise el la Royaali en Angletene sous Henri II 
Plantagenet (Paris, 1942), though very full and learned, is marred 
by bias and lack of judgement. There are biographies of the 
leading churchmen of varying quality: Lanfrane by A. J. Mac- 
donald (Oxford, 1926) ; Thlaft and Times of Anselm by M. Rule 
(2 vob., London, 1883) is thorough but suffers from a strong 
bias in favour of the papacy; St. Anselm by R. W. Church 
(London, 1870) in spite of its age can still be read with profit; 
L. B. Radford’s Thomas of London (Cambridge, 1894) is useful 
for the early yean of Becket; the best study of his character is 
by M. D. Knowles (British Academy, 1949) who has also 
published his important Ford lectures on The Episcopal Col- 
leagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket (Cambridge, 1951) ; there is 
a good life of Bartholomew of Exeter by Adrian Morey (Cam- 
bridge, 1937) ; F. M. Powicke has finely treated the hfe and work 
cASuphenLangton (Oxford, t928): sec also his Christian Life in the 
Middle Ages (Oxford, 1935). F. Makoweris ConslttuUonal History 
and Constitution of the Church of England (London, 1 895) is a useful 
reference book. The Monastic Order in England by M. D. Knowles 
(Cambridge, 1940) is the authoritative work. This fine book 
supersedes what had been previously written on the history of 
monasticism in this period. Religious Houses of Medieval England 
2nd edition (London, 1 933) by the same author in collaboration 
with R. N. Hadcock contains convenient lists of the religious 
houses of the different orders with dates of foundation. An 
excellent Map of Monastic Britain has been published by the 
Ordnance Survey, 1950. More detailed accounts of the develop- 
ment of the sever^ orders arc: A. M. Cooke, ‘The Settlement 
of the Cistercians in England’ {Eng. Hist. Rev. viii [1893], 625), 
J. C. Dickinson, The Origins of the Austin Canons (London, 1950), 
and H. M. Colvin, The White Canons in England (Oxford, 1951), 
R. Graham, St, Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines (London, 
1901); the same author’s work on Cluny has been collected In 
her English Ecclesiastical Studies (London, 1929). Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory by R. A. L. Snuth (Cambridge, 1943) is an 
important study m monastic administration. C. R. Cheney’s 
English Bishops' Chanceries iioo-iayo (Manchester, 1950) is useful 
for the organization of the buhop’s household. 
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5 coNsrmmoNAL history 

The classical Con^lilulional Iltstoiy of England by \V. Stubbs 
(Oxford, 1874-8) remains, in spite of its date, the best and most 
authoritative starting-point for a detailed study of medievai 
institutions. Unfortunately later editions were not subjected to 
serious revision. A number of points on which later research has 
proved Stubbs to be wrong have been corrected m a series of 
studies appended to the I'rcnch edition of this wort by C. Pctit- 
Uutailhs. These have been collected and translated in Studies 
Supplemtnla^ lo Stubbs' Constitutional Histo^, 3 vols. (Manchester, 
190&-29). Stubbs’s Selett CharUrsand Other Illustraltons 0/ English 
Conslilulional Jlistoiy (Oxford, 1870; 9th edition revised by 
H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, J921) contains a very valuable selec- 
tion of the more important documents. As a new edition of this 
indispensable work of reference thoroughly revised by J. G. 
Edwards is shortly to appear, it has been thought best not to give 
references to the existing edition in the text. The Constitutional 
/fulery qf Medieval England (London, >937) byj. £. A. JoUiffe u 
very suggestive and origin^, but the plan of the work makes it 
difficult to use as a text-book on the subject. 

The History of English Law by F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland 
( 3 nd ed., Cambridge, tpti) is (he authoritative book on the 
legal history of the middle ages. The author — it is substantially 
the work of Maitland — has a remarkable gift of bnnging lucidity 
to the most complex and technical legal problems. The book 15 
unlikely to be superseded, hlaitland’s Constitutional History of 
England (cd. H. A. L, Fisher, Cambridge, 1908) contains early 
courses of lectures by Maitland and was printed posthumously. 
The lectures were not subjected to systematic revision and can- 
not be regarded as (he author’s final and authoritative opinions. 
The great History of English Law by Sir William Holdsworth, 

9 vols. (London, igaa-b), though valuable, is less good on the 
medieval than on the later periods of EngUsh history. 

G. B. Adams’s Origin of the English Constitution and Council 
and Courts in Anglo-Horman England (Yale Univ. Press, J912 and 
1926) are based on a number of articles contributed to learned 
periodicals. They arc ori^nal contributions to our knowledge of 
English institutions and always emphasize the feudal back- 
ground. 

The following monographs on particular institutions may be 
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profitably consulted: ^V. A. Morris, The rrankplfdge System 
(Harvard Historical Studies, igio), and, by the same author. 
The Medieval English Sheriff ta 1300 (Manchester, 1927) and The 
Early English Cminly Court (University of California Press, 1 926) ; 
Serjeanly Tenure in Medieval England by E. G. Kimball (Yale 
Univ. Press, 1936). The same author has contributed two im- 
portant articles on frankalmoign, Eng, /list. Rev, xliii («928), 
xlvii (1932). W. S. McKechnie’a Afagna Carta (2nd ed., Glasgow, 
1914), in spite of the author’s strong reactionary %icws, is still 
the most detailed and best study of the subject; Magna Carta 
Commemoration Essays (edited by H. E. Malden for the Royal 
Historical Society, 1917) contains some valuable essa)’s by 
various authors on particular problems. The authoritative work 
on the parallel de\clQpment ofKorinan constitutional history is 
G. H, Haskins’ di'erman Institutions (Han ard Univ. Press, 1918). 
Vol. i of T. F. Tout’s Chapters tn the Administrative History of 
Medieval England (Manchester, 1920) contains the best account 
of the early administrative system. A good sur\'ey of this subject 
is contained in S. B. Chnmes’s Introdmtton to the Administrative 
Histeiy of Medieval England (Oxford, *952). 

Finakce. The History of the Exchequer by T. ^fadox (London, 
171 1, index 174s) is the first scholarly treatment of the problems 
of the English financial system of the middle ages and u still an 
indispensable authority. The introduction to the Dialogus dt 
Seaecano by Charles Johnson (London, 1950), R. L. Poole's 
Exchequer in the Twelfth Century (Oxford, 1912), and the essay by 
J.H. Round on the ‘Origin of the Exchequer’ in The Commune of 
London (NVestminster, 1899) are the most important studies of 
this institution. The Revenues of the Kings of England, loSl^lggg, 
by J. H. Ramsay (Oxford, 1925) contains useful tables. S. K. 
Mitchell’s Studus in Taxation under John and Hen^ III (Yale 
Univ. Press, 1914) based on the Pipe Rolls, many of Which are 
unprinted, are valuable. The same author's Taxation in Medieval 
England (Yale Univ. Press, 1951) contains much useful matenal, 
but it was printed posthumously vdthout adequate revision. 
The best books on the history of the Jews, who played such an 
important part in finance in this period, arc by Cecil Roth, The 
History of ^ Jews in England ( 0 :^Fd, 1941) and Joseph Jacob, 
The Jews of Angevin England (London, 1893). There is abo a 
valuable paper, ‘The Records of Exchequer Receipts from the 
Engbsh Jewry’, by H. Jenldnson in the Jewish Historical Society 
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Tran-Mf/irtfir, vol. vil 5 . The history of the coinat'c may be studied 
in the Ceinajjr o/iTn^/anrf by Charles Omaa (Oxford, 1931) and 
G. C. Brooke, Engtuh Coins (London, 1932). For more detailed 
study the Brttisli Museum Catalogues sfiould be consulted : 'The 
Norman Kings’ byG.C. Brooke (1916), ‘The Cross-and-Cross« 
lets (Tcalby) t)-pe of Henry II‘ D. F. Alien (1951). 

6. SOaAL AND ECONOMIC 

Feudal Soctety. Domesday Bookw^s a book of reference in 
the twelfdi century and remains so (for historians) today. For 
this and its ‘aatclhtcs’ and the literature relating to them see 
F. M. Stenton, Anglo^axon England, pp. 693-5. For purposes of 
reference in the exchequer it was abridged and copies relating 
to particular counties were made in the ttvcifih and thirteenth 
centuries, cf. V. H. Galbraith, The Hertfordshire Domesday (Pipe 
Roll Society, New Senes, vol. xxv). The Red Book of ike Exeke^er 
or Liber Rubeus (cd. Hubert Hall, Rolls Senes, 1896) and the 
Black Book or LtberHigef Parvus (ed. T. Heamc, 1774), compiled 
probably by Alexander of Si^ereford about 1230 for the use of 
the exchequer officials, contain inquisitions, charters, and other 
documents relating to feudal tenures. Both volumes contain the 
ConsftluUo Domus Regis and the Cartae of 1 166. Hall’s edition of 
the Red Book was severely criticized by J. H. Round in Studies 
on the Red Book of the Exchequer (printed for private circulation). 
The BtioA of Fees (Stationery Office, London, 1920-31), which 
is referred to by historians writing before the Record Office 
published this edition as the TVfte de dfeoxll, contains returns of 
inquisitions, lists of fees, &c. The unique Rotuh de Domtnabus 
et Pueris et Puellis, 1185 (Pipe Roll Society, vol. xxxv), which 
provide information about widows and wards and their estates 
when in the hands of the Crown, arc of great value for feudal 
history. 

The best detailed commentaries on Domesday society are 
F. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1907) 
and P. Vinogradoff, English Society w the Eleventh Century (Oxford, 
1908). J. H. Round’s Feudal England (London, 1895) is of funda- 
mental importance, especially his essay on the introduction of 
Kmght Service into England. 'TMs service as it affected the 
ecclesiastical tenants is well treated by H. M. Chew, The English 
Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief and Knigkt Service (Oxford, 1932). 
The best and most recent study of the organization of society in 
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the age following the Conquest is The First Century of English 
Feudalism by F. M. Stcnton (Oxford, 1932). The burdens to 
which the various classes were subjected under the feudal 
system are discussed by A. L. Poole in Obligations of Soaety in the 
XII and XIII Centuries (Oxford, 1946). The intricate history of 
certain individual fees has been traced by W. Fairer in his 
remarkable volumes on Honors and Knights' Fees (London, 1923- 
4. and Manchester, 1925). R- S. Hoyt, The Royal Demesne in 
English Constitutional Histo^, io6&-iaj2 (Cornell Univ. Press, 
1950), makes an important and original contribution to a 
hitherto little investigated subject. Much of the work of J. H. 
Round was devoted to investigating the origin and descent of 
feudal families; these are contained in his Peerage and Family 
Hista^ (Westminster, iQQ\),PeetageandPedigree{Lon^on, 1910), 
and Family Origins and Other Studies (published posthumously by 
W. Page, London, 1930). In these studies Round often took as 
hisstaTting'pointDugdale’sRitrontf^e^fn^ianif (London, 1675}, 
and this work is still of considerable value. 

The Forest. The Select Pleas of the Forest, ed. with an excellent 
introduction by G. J. Turner (Selden Society, vol. xiii, 1899), 
contains a selection of pleas of the forest eyre of 1209. M. L. 
Bazeley’s essay on ‘The Extent of the English Forest in the 
Thirteenth Century* in Trans. R, Hut. See,, 4th ser., vol. iv 
(1921), and the chapters of C. Petit-Dutaillis in Studies and Kates 
supplementary to Stubbs' Cofu/iAi/iona/ History, vol. ii (i9i4)> are 
both valuable for the organization of the forest. H. A. Cronne 
gives a detailed account of *The Royal Forest in the reign of 
Henry I’ in Essays in Bntisk and Irish Hulory t« Honour of J. E. 
Todd, cd. Cronne, Moody and Quinn, (London, 1949). 

Rural SoaETV. The most important material for the study of 
rural conditions is to be found in the surveys of great ecclesi- 
astical estates. The Burton Abb^ Tweljlh Century Surveys (ed. 
C. G. O.Bndgcman for the William Salt Archaeological Society, 
igi6); the Liber Kiger of the abbey of Peterborough (ed. 
T. Stapleton m his edition of the C&nmicon Petroburgense, Camden 
Society, 1849) ; the Liber Hennci de Soliaco abbalis Glastomensis of 
1 189 (cd. J. E. Jackson, Roxbuighe Club, 1882) ; the Cartularium 
Alonaslertt de Rameseta (ed, ^V. H. Hart and P. A. Lyons, Rolls 
Series, 1 884-93) ; the Bolden Book of the bishopric of Durham, 
1 1 83 (printed in vol. iv. of Domesday Book) ; the Domesday of St. 
PauTs, 1222 (ed. W. H. Hale, Camden Society, 1858); and the 
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particularly valuable as being written by scholars with an 
expert practical knowledge of agriculture. On particular aspects 
of rural conditions thefollowing are useful : N.Ncilson,CuJ/fl?nfl^ 
Rents in Oxford Studies in Soeial and Legal History, vol. ii; E. A. 
Kosminsky, ‘Services and Money Rents in the Thirteenth 
Century* in Econ. Hist, lUc, v (1935)- 
Towns. The earlier literature on this subject is fully set out In 
the Bibliography of Municipal History by C. Gross (Harvard His- 
torical Studies, 1897), and the more recent work is noted in the 
bibliography prefixed to J. Tail’s The Medieval English Borough 
(Manchester Univ. Tress, 1936). This work, though rather con- 
fused in arrangement, is the most authoritative discussion of this 
difficult subject. He cridekes, hmvcver, with undue severity, the 
interesting views expressed by G. Stephenson in Borough and 
Town (Cambridge, hlass., 1933). The town charters have been 
analysed by A. Ballard in British Borough Charters (Cambridge, 
1913). The value of the other svritings of this author is seriously 
impaired by the tenacity with which he maintained Maitland's 
untenable ‘garrison’ theory of the origin of boroughs. Maitland’s 
Township and Borough (Cambndge, 1898) is important as empha- 
sizing the agrarian background of urban life. The archaic custom 
to which the boroughs clung is amply illustrated by Mary 
Bateson in Borough Customs (Selden Society, 1904-6). The same 
author’s articles on the laws of Breteuil in Eng. Hisl. Reo. Kv and 
xvi (rgoo-i) are also important. M. dc \V. Hemmeon’s Burgage 
Tenure in Medieval England (Harvard Univ. Press, 1914) is a 
useful study of this aspect. M. Weinbaum’s Verfassungsgesekichte 
Londons so^isCS (Stuttgart, 1929) and F. M. Stenton’s concise 
ciizy on J'forman London (Hist.Assw.Lcaflets, [1934], nos.93, 94) 
are important; the latter contains a translation of Fitz Stephen’s 
descrip don and a plan of the dty as it was in the twelfth century. 
There are separate monographs on most of the principal towns; 
among them may be mentioned. M. Bateson, Records of the 
Borough of Leicester, \ol. i, with a valuable historical introduedon 
(Cambndge, 1899); J. Tait, Mediaeoal Manchester (Manchester, 
1904); H. E. Salter, Medieval Oxford (Oxford Hist. Society, 
1936); M. D. Lobel, The Borough of Bury St. Edmund’s (Oxford, 
^935)- ^ Gross, The Gild Merchant remains the standard work; 
but his conclusions on the relation between the gild merchant 
and the government of the borough have been modified by Tait 
{Medieval English Borough, ch. ix). Eileen Power’s lectures on 
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Thi Mtdlnal En^liik UW Trade (Oicford, J9jt) i* a brilliant 
exposition of this important subject; unfortunately it lacks 
documentation. Industry and commerce arc comprehensively 
treated in \ol. ii of the Cambridge Ctonomie IhHory of Europe, cd. 
M. Postan and E. E. Rich (Cambnd;te, 195a). L. F. SaUman’s 
Engtish Industries of the Middle Ages (Oxford, *923), and English 
Trade in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1931) should also be consulted 

7. MIUTARV AND NAVAL 

The standard work on the Huloiy of the Art <1/ Har m the Middle 
Ages by Charles Oman (2nd cd., 2 vols., London, 1924) is a 
synthesis of the suyect, but it is inaccurate m detail and 
doM not make use of record material. 11 . Dclbruck, Gesckickte der 
EriegsKunst, Pt. Ill, Das Mittelalter (Berlin, tgoj), is also un- 
satisfactory. Harris Nicolas’s Ilistoij of the Rojal jVapy (2 vols., 
London, 1847), based as it is on a thorough knowledge of the 
record material, is suU valuable. The most recent and detailed 
work is by F. ^V. Brooks, The English Platol Forces, rs^rsps 
(London, 1933). The same author’s article on William de 
Wrothain in Eng. Hist. Rev. xl (1925) is important for early 
tiaval administration. On Medieval Mtlilarjf Arehileeture the work 
by 0 . T. Clark (a vols., London, 1884) is still valuable for 
det^U and plans, but owing to the author’s erroneous views on 
the Norman matte it must be read with J. II. Round’s ‘Castles of 
the Conquest’ {Arehaeologia, 1902) and E. Armitage, The Early 
dforman Castles ^ the Entish Isles {l^ndoxi, 191a). The best recent 
account is A. Hamilton Tliompson’s Mthtaiy Arekiteeture in Eng- 
land during ike Middle Ages (Oxford, 1912), which contains a 
useful bibliography, and F, M. Stenton’s sketch of the Develop- 
ment of the Castle in England and Wales (Historical Association 
Leaflet, no. 22, 1938). 


8 SCCJTLAND 

The Scottish records which existed at the death of Alex- 
ander III in 1286 and which were handed over by Edward I to 
John Balliol practically all disappeared in the disturbances of the 
following yean. There are only two contemporary chronicles: 
the fragmentary Chronicoa AngihSeotiam or Chramcle of Holyrood 
and the much fuller and more valuable Chronicle of Melrose. 
Both have been printed for the Bannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 
1828, 1835). The history of Scotland during this period is there- 
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fore mainly dependent on English sources. The materials bear- 
ing on Scottish history in the Public Record Office have been 
calendared by J. Bain, Calendar of Dotumenls relaling to Scotland, 
vol. i {iio 3 ~i 2 ^ 2 ), i88i. Many of the important charters and 
other material for this period have been printed with excellent 
notes by A. Lawric in two volumes: Ecr/y Scottish Charters prior 
to XI53 (Glasgow, 1905), and Annals of the Reigns of Malcolm and 
William (Glasgow, 1910). The same scholar col- 

lected a great number of charten relating to the period J 153- 
1249, his transcripts bound in fifteen volumes are now 
accessible in the National library; for notes on this collection 
see the Scottish Hist. Reo. xix, 241 ff. A convenient collection of 
passages (in translation) from English narrative sources has 
been made by A. O. Anderson, Scottish Annals from English 
Chroniclers (London, 1908) and more fully in Early Sources of 
Scottish History, 500-12^ (* vols., London, 1922). Vol. ii of 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils andEcclesmlical Documents (Oxford, 
1873)9 relates to the church of Scotland. 

liie most recent and important study of Scottish history is 
The Hermans in Scotland (Edinburgh Univ. Press, 1954) by 
R. L. Graeme Ritchie. There are textbooks by P. Hume Brown 
(Cambridge, 1899) and by Andre%v Lang (4 vols., Edinburgh, 
1900-7), but neither of these authors was primarily interested 
in the history of medieval Scotland. More detailed accounts 
may be read m W. F. Skene’s Celtie Scotland (3 voh., 2nd ed., 
Edinburgh, 1886-7) (especially valuable for the native history), 
and E, W. Robertson, Scotland wider her Early Kings (2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1862) The introduction and early chapters of R. S. 
Rail’s Relaltons between England and Scotland (l/indon, 1901) and 
H. l>laxwe]i's Early Chronicles relaling to Scotland (Glasgow, 1912), 
though admittedly sketches, arc often suggestive. M. Morgan, 
‘The Organization of the Sroltish Church in the Twelfth Cen- 
tury’ {Trans. R. Hist. Soe. xxix [1947], 135-50), is important for 
the development of the parochial system. Valuable articles on 
controversial questions of Scottish history are contained in the 
Scottish Historical Renew, 25 vols., 1904 to 1928, in which year it 
became defunct, it was revived in 1947. 

g WALES 

The Enghsh narrative sources deal fairly fully with the 
pohtical history of Wales. The most important Welsh chronicle 
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u the Brut y Ttvysogton, a contemporary narrative compiled 
possibly at Strata riotida. It has been poorly edited svith a 
translation by J. Williams ab Ithel (Rolls Series, i860). There 
is a well-edited Welsh text by J- Rhys and J. G. Evans in the 
Red Book of UtTgcsl (Oxford, 1890) and a good translation by 
T. Jones (Cardiff, 1953). The Uiairafium Kambriae, a narrative 
of Archbishop Baldwin’s tour tlirougU Wales in xi88 to preach 
the emsade, and the Dtscripito Ktunbriae, both by Giraldus 
Cambrensis [Opera, vol, vi, cd. J- F, Dimock, Rolls Scries, 1868), 
give a valuable picture of Welsh manners and customs in this 
period. The autobiography of Giraldus, De Rebus a se Cestis 
[Opera, vol. i, ed. J. S. Brewer, Rolls Series, t86t), is also 
valuable. There is a spirited translation of this work by H. E. 
Butler (London, 1937). Epistopat Acts and Cognate Documents 
Ttlating to Welsh Dioceses, soGB-ss?:, ed. J. Conway Davies, 2 
vols., 1946-8, is valuable. 

Vol, ii of the excellent tltstory of Walts from the Earliest Times 
|o the Edveardian Con^««/ by J. E. Lloyd (2 voU., London, 1911) 
is a standard and authoritative book. 

10 IRELAND 

Two contemporary narratives form the basis for the history 
of the English conquest: (1) Giraldus Cambrensis, Expugnatio 
Hibemica written about 1 188 after he had completed his Topo- 
graphic Hibemiea (both in Opera, vol. V, ed. J. F. Dimock, Rolls 
Series, 1867). Several of Gerald’s relative* took part in the con- 
quest and he himself visited Ireland on two occasions, (a) The 
50115 ^ Dermot and Ike Earl, an old French poem, probably based 
on a lost chronicle composed by Morice Regan, interpreter or 
‘latimer’ of Dermot McMuirough. It is printed with a transla- 
tion and notes by G. H. Orpen (Oxford, 1892). These can be 
supplemented from the Irish side by numerous native annals of 
varying quality. The most valuable is that of The Four Masters 
{ed. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1851). Others onHia Amah of Loch Ce 
(ed. W. M. Hennessy, Rolk S^es, 1871), The Annals of Ulster 
(4VQls.,ed. W. M. Hennessy, Dublui, 1887-1901), The Annals of 
Clonmacnoise (R. Soc. of Antiq. of Ireland, 1896), the continua- 
tion of the Annals of Tigernach (ed. Whitley Stokes in Rev. 
Celltque, xvu, 1897), and the Annals Ireland (printed with the 
Cartularies of St. Maifs Ahh^, Dublin, Rolls Series, 1884, vol. ii). 
There is a Calendar of the Documents nlaling to Ireland preserved 
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in the Public Record Office, 1171-1251 (ed. Swectman, 1875). 
Historic and Municipal Documents of Ireland, 1122-1320 (ed. J. T. 
Gilbert, Rolls Series, 1870), contains important documents re* 
lating to Dublin. Irish Huloncat Doeitmenls, 1/72-/522, edited by 
E. Curtb and R. B. Dow’cll (London, 1943), contains some of 
the more important documents for the period of the conquest. 

There are two good recent histories of medieval Ireland: 
(i) G. H. Orpen, Ireland under Ike Xtfrmans, ij6g-i2i6 (2 vols., 
Oxford, 1911). This is a very careful account of the Anglo- 
Norman conquest. (2) 'IhtHuto^ofMedievallrelandhy^.CMCtxs 
(2nd ed., London, 1938) is written more from the point of view 
of the native Irish. From these two books the account in the text 
is mainly compiled. The medieval section of the History of the 
Church of Ireland from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, ed. 

Alison Phillips (3 vols, London, 1933-4), contributed by 
G. H. Orpen is a valuable sketch. The two essays by J. H. Round 
on 'The Conquest of Ireland’ and 'The Pope and the Conquest 
of Ireland’, printed in The Commune of London (Westminster, 
1899), and the article by E. Curtis on ‘The Enghsh and the 
Ostmen in Ireland' in Eng. Hut. Hen. xx»i (1908), 209, are also 
valuable. Orpen has given special attention to the castles of the 
conquest in articles in Eng. Hist. Reo. icti, xxii (1906-7) and in 
the Proceedings of the R. Soc. of Antiq. of Ireland, xxxvii (1907). 

11. LEARNING, LITERATURE, AND ART 
The best general surveys of the intellectual movement of the 
twelfth century are R. L. Poole’s Illiulrations of Aledieual Thought 
(London, 1884, 2nd cd. revised, London, 1920) and C. H. 
Haskins’s The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1927). The latter author’s ib the History of Medieval 

Science (Harvard Univ, Press, 1924) and.S'lMfirr in AledtevalCuliure 
(Oxford, 1929) contain valuable contributions on particular 
aspects. The best general History of Classical Scholarship is by 
J. E, Sandys (3 s-ols , Cambridge, 1903-8). The philosophical 
works of John of Salisbury, the PolieTalicus (2 vols., Oxford, 
1909) and the Metaloguon (Oxford, 1929), have been finely 
edited by C. C. J. ^Vebb who has also written a good popular 
life of JoAn of Salisbury (London, 1932). Mediaeval Humanism in 
the Life and Writings of John of Salisbury by Hans LicbeschUtz 
(London, Warburg Institute, 1950) is an important commen- 
tary. The essays on John of Sahsbti^ by R. L. Poole contained 
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in Studies in Chronohgf and Ilutoiy (Oxford, 1934) should also 
be consulted. Tlicrc is only an uncritical edition of John of 
Salisbury's Entheticus dt Dogmslt /’Aj/ojo/iAorum, by C. I’etcrscn 
(Hamburg, 1843). The Hiitwy of Slagxc and Experimental Science 
by Lynn Thorndike (a toIs., New York, 1923) and Augustine to 
Galileo, (he History of Scientt, A.D. 400-1650 (London, 1952), bv 
A. C. Crombie arc valuable and comprehensive lustoncs of 
scientific dcs-elopment. The new and revised edition of H. Rash- 
dall’s Thje Cfmcersvtiei cf Europe fn the Afiddle Ages by F. Nf. 
Powdeke and A. B. Emdcn (3 wls., Oxford, 1936), particularly 
\ol. ill which deals \sith the English universities, is the standard 
tsork on this subject. The Rise cf the Umiersilies by C. H, Haskins 
gives in a coune of lectures an excellent sketch. 

The Wandering Scholars by Helen Waddell (6th cd. revised, 
London, 1926) contains a brilliant account of student life which 
may be read with her Medieval Latin L}rks, an anthology uith 
good English versions. The most Important works on medieval 
poetry are those by F, J. E. Raby, The History of Chrutian Latin 
Poetry (Oxford, 1927) zxiA A History of Secular Latin Poetry (a vols , 
Oxford, 1934). Collections of contemporary Laun poems are 
contained in : Satirical Poets of the Tuelfth Century (cd. T. Wnght, 

3 vols., Rolls Series, Latin Poems attributed to Walter Mopes 
(cd. T. Wright, Camden Society, 1841); Political Songs if 
England (cd. T. Wright, Camden Society, «839); and Carmina 
Burana (cd. J. A. Schmcller, Stuttgart, 1847). The Catalogue of 
Romances in Ike Department of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
(vols. i and ii cd. H. L. D. Ward, vol. iii by J. A. Herbert; 
London, 1883-1910) is a great quarry of information about the 
bieraturc of the middle ages. 

The first volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature 
(Cambridge, 1907) contains some good chapters both on lan- 
guage and Uteraturc. The lamous lectures by ^V. Stubbs on 
‘Learning and Literature at the Ckiurt of Henry IF printed in 
Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modem History 
(3rd cd , Oxford, igoo) and V. H. Galbraith’s ‘The Literacy of 
the Medieval English Kings’ {Proceedings of the British Academy, 
xxi, 1935) give a good account of the state of learning in the 
twelfth century. W. P- Ker’s English Literature' Medieval (Home 
University Library) is an admirable sketch. Among other books 
On the early English language and literature may be mendoned 
the following: R. W. Chzmhas, On the Continuity of English Prose 
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from Alfred to More and his School (published for the Early English 
Text Society, London, 1932); J. Hail, Early Middle English, 
1130-12^0 (Oxford, 1920); and the papers by R. M. Wilson, 
‘English and French in England, 1100-1300* in History, xxviii 
{1943) and ‘Lost Literature in Old and Middle English’ in 
Leeds Studies in English and Kindred Languages (vol.ii, 1933). There 
IS an immense hterature on the Arthurian legend on which 
E. K. Chambers’s Arthur of Bnlain (London, 1927) is a useful 
guide. E. K. Chambers’s The Medieval Stage (2 vols., Oxford, 
1905) is the best book on the early history of the drama. 

Art. Of the very Urge literature about the art of the period, 
only a few of the more important books can here be mentioned. 
The best work on the whole subject is English Art iioo~t2i6 by 
T. S. R. Boase (Oxford, 1953). On architecture EngltskRomanesque 
Arehitttture after the Conquest by A. W. Clapham (Oxford, 1934) 
IS the standard work ofhigh quality. English Art in the Middle Ages 
by O. £. Saunders (Oxford, 1932) u a useful general textbook. 
The finely illustrated British Art and the Mediterranean by £. Saxl 
and R. Wittcower (Oxford, 1948) is an interesting comparative 
study. English Illuminated Manuscripts from the Xlh to the Xlllth 
Centu^ by E. G. MUlar (Paris-Bruxelles, 1926) is the best book 
on the subject of illumination. F. Wormald’s papers on 'The 
Development of English IlluminaticR in the Twelfth Century* 
(Journal of British Arch. Assoc., 3rd ser., ntu, 1943) and ‘The 
Survival of the Anglo-Saxon lUutnination ader the Norman 
Conquest’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, xxx, 1944) should 
also be consulted. E. S. Prior and A. Gardiner, An Account of 
Medieval Figure Sculpture in England (Cambridge, 1913) is the 
best book on early sculpture. This was abridged and revised by 
Gardner in 1935 under the uUc Handbook of English Medieval 
Sculpture, and a new and revised edition with additional plates 
appeared in 1951. Later English Romanesque Sculpture, ii40~S2to, 
by G. Zameciu (1953) is also valuable. For wall painting, 
English Medieval Wall Painting: The Twelfth Century by E. W. 
Tnstram (The Courtauld Institute of Art, 1944), which con- 
tams a large number of plates, is the standard work. For the 
Sicihan-Byzantme influence on English art Otto Demus’s 
Mosaics of Korman Sicily (London, 1950), pp. 448-53, should 
be consulted. Domestic architecture in the twelfth century Ls 
treated by M. Wood in Arch. Journal, xcii (1935), 167-242. 
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Alfredi. k. of England, 953, sSS- 
— fbonrsfi »/, 233. . 

Alfred the Englishman, 946 

Alice, d. of Lout* VII, 329. 339> 34*i 

Al^e!Vof Wilbam Fita Duncan. 971. 
Al-KiiowSniini, algebra of, 245. 
Alnwick. 967. 277 

Aloel, >90 vv B, 

AUtoB Moor (Comb), 82 
Alton (Hants). 116. 119*1. 

AJIIJl^V.’k"of1(erutalem, 343 “• 

Ainesbury(WJi$),a29An 

Amiens, 342 
Anacietus J-. 

Anaefll demt...., tt 

Aium Aiiifr, 953. 

Andeli (Cure), 373. 575. 377. 379 

AndeU. Henri d', 936 n 
Andelle. river, lag. 162 
Andevdl. Hamelin de, 95 n. 

Anesly, Richard of, 409-10 
Aiigen.378, 442- 4B6. 

Anglesey, 263. 286, 292. 

Aagh-^^ C^mHr, 4, 249~50 

Atigoulime, counts of, 379 

Anloolime, Audemar. cL of. 379-8o 
Aogoumoo, 379. 4f ^ 

Anjou. relaUonofWilliam 11 

;:ifv.nE%re73.8."l’'.P*^/“,; 

m V. Hen^ 

deserted by baroos of, 345. claims ot 
John and Arthur of ISnltany to, 

I 378-9.381, 

1.1 
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Anjou (caiO 1 

— count! of, IS3. I 

Fulk IV, le Richin, 1 1 1 . j 1 3 n 

FuIkV,k ofJeruaaJcm, tia,ii3 

n , 133, 124 n , 123, 136, tsS i. n., 
343 

Geoffrey 11, Martel, 318 

— — Geoffrey V, Planiagenet, at n, 
24, 11311 , its n., n , ia8, 12911, 
•3'. >35. 145. *60-1, 16a n., 243, 
3»3. 343 n 

Annandale (Dumfneij, 273 
Anne, q of England, 5 
Anielin, abp u Canterbury bu early 
life, 172, his election ai abp , 172-3; 
his quarrel with \S’iUiam II, 173-5; 
at Rockingham, 104, 174; hii per- 
formance of nubtaty cbbgatlona, iS, 
i76,hisffnl exile, 176-7, hit recall by 
Henry I, 114, 177, hia posiuon at 
adviser to Crown, to, 172-3, sup- 
ports Henry In rebellion of i too. 116, 
legislates against slavery, 40 , bis con- 
flict mth Henry over Intestiture*, 3, 
177-9, his second exile, 178, agrees 
to lettlenvent, 179-80, ■ ■ ' ‘ ’ 

182; eompareel wtti . _ , 

199, quotM, 109, 171; mentioned, 
III, 107 n., 170, 163, 190, 194, 2r‘ 
S33, 252, 268 n., 269 n. 

Anuow, 94, 162. 

Antwerp, 434 

Aotia, valley of, 172, 330. 

Appleby, castle of. 277 n. 

Approver, 396-7, 397 n 
Apuleius, 233 

Aquitaine, >Vi!Iiain Il't imlntion 
acquire. 111; acquired by Henry 
PUntagenet, 163, 318, Q. Eleanor’s 
post lioo >11,243, Richard I recognized 
as successor m, 325, 329-30, wars in. 
340-1, 344, Richard I't nlatums 
with, 349, 331 n., 360, 374, baremsof; 
do homage Co Eleanor mi Ricbanl’s 
death, 378, John's relations with, 
381, 466, tl fastm 
Aquitaine, William, duke of, 112. 
Arabic numerals, 243 & n 

— science, 230. 244-6, 237 n. 

Aragon, 325, 381, 458 n. 

Arden, forest of, law of. 32 lu 
Argentan, 134, 135, 307 
Aristippus, Sicilian scholar, 237 
Aristotle, 3 n, 232, 235, 336 &, n, 

Arles, 367 

Armagh, abp of, 2' 

— book of, 302 

— pniMcy of, 304. 


INDEX 

Arms, assize of, 41 n, 339, 369-70. 




370 n 

Arcroes (Scme-Inrdr), 335, 382 ic n., 

3 ^. 430 » .431 n- 

-caslleof, IDI n. 

An^ 91. 

Amf, 361. 

Arthur, k„ 254-5 

Arthur, a of Geoffrey of Brittanv, 281 
«: " • 34’. 355. 3S6, 360. 378-9. 381 ; 
murdered, 382, 383, 4B3. 

Arthunao legend, 234-6. 

Artois, 361, 376, 454. 

Arundel, 117, 13B. 

Arundel, e. o(, tes Sussex, e. of. 

Ashley (Wilts ), 61. 

Asia Minor, 244 
Askham (YotIu\ 9a. 

Assart. 34,49, 51. 

Aston Rowant (Oton.), 51 n. 

AtMe, Gerard de. 372, 477 n, 
Augusune, St , of Canterbury, 241 n. 
Augusuae, Su, of Hippo, 243; rule of, 
■88. 


Aumale, Stephen 0I, . 

Aumale, William of: rn York, e 01 
Austria, Lec^d, duke of, 339, 36a, 
366. $67. 373 n- 
A«wt|ne,|i8, 329. 330, 347 

Auzerre, 92 
Avon, nver, t S3 

Avranehes, 120, 136, 160,216 S. n., 2i3. 

219.384 

Avranehes, Hugh of, r*» Chester, e of. 
Avranchin, 104. 

Aabndge {Som ), 85 n 

A»ay le Rideau (Touraine), 346. 

Aio, 247. 


FaMwin III, k. of Jerusalem, 343 n. 
Baldwia IV, k oTJerusalem, 343 8. n 
Bakhna V, k of Jerusalem, 242 n 
Baldwin, lec Flanders, counts of. 
BaUioi, Bernard of, 271 
Batlioi, Guy of, 70 
Bani<J.Joce’ ' - 

Baloe.Bj 
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rtlatJO! 

hi* mierest in antiques, 
literature, 193 Sl n, 950, 959, hn 
castles, 399 n ■ privilege in (avouri^ 

Blois, Peter of, 196, 9^7, jai, 33a n, 
334 1-. 353 , 

Blojs, WiJIjain of, 957. 

Elundus, Robert, 17. 

Elyth {Notts ), 25 
Bodmin, 85 n., 233 
Boece, #76 n. 

Boenammus. 457 n. 

Boethius, 246. 

Eobua, Humphrey de^ 977, 336 
Bologna, 939, 947, 330 4: 369 

Botimoulm* (Orne], 345 
Bordars. 38, 40, 43. 

Bordeaux, ga. 

Bordejley (Wore 5, monks of, 447. 
Bom, Bmrand de, 340. 

Borough English. 41. 

Boso, cardioal, tgj, 

1 (Unca J, 60, 89, 96 


l6V 44* 

Boulogne, Eustace, ct. of, tot. 115 ix, 
139. 968,970 

Boulogne, Matthew, et of. $33. 

Boulogne, Rraaud of Damman 

of 376, 381. 44* *. o , 433, 467.431. 

^ 464. 467 

Bourg.sur-Mer, 449 
Bourgtheroulde (Seine-Inffr ), 197 
Bouvioes, battle of, gi, taa, 300, 343, 
367, 449, 465. 467 
Bovate, 43 n. 

Boves, Hugh of, 471, 477, 

Boies, treaty of. 349. 

Boxley abb^ (Kent), iSo 
Braban^on inercenanes, 335, 337, 379, 
373 m, 377- 
Brabant, 3S1 
Brabant, Henry, duke of. 367, 376-7, 
440 i. n., 450, 453, 454 n , 455, 464. 
Brackley (Northanis.), 33, 470 (487. 

Bracion, 4. 44, 78, 409 lu 
Brakelond, Jocelin of, 78, 998. 
Brampton (Hunts ), 4 &. n. 

Braose, Giles de, bp of Hereford. 991, 
got n 446 

Braose, Philip de, 314. 

Braose, Reginald de, 301 n. 

Brane, William de, 997 n., 999 & 
3'4. StS. 383 n-. 4*7. 43*«»- 
— family of. 988, 297, 301 
Breakspear, Nicholas, see Adriaa 
pope 

BrOauti, Fslkes de, agg, 471. 480, 


Brecon. 30I. 

Bronen, nf. 

Brdmule (Eure), 124. 

Breteuil (Eure), 67 &. n , 285 
Brcteuil, W'lltiam of, 115 
Brewer, W'lHiam, 13 n , 30, 330, 357. 
fima ^rii, 309. 

Bndenortb castle, Ji7-t8, 289 32*. 
Bridlington pnory (Yorks ), 923. 
Bndport, 162. 

Unropsfteld (Gtoe ), 404* 

Bnit^, private exchequer at, t9; sla^ 
trade of, 40; trial by jury prohibited 
•K TJi port of, P3. M t-. 389. 437i 
484 n , headquarters of Empress 
Matilda, 138, 140, >43. >48. >5’: 

Robert,e of Gloucester, died at, 148, 
Henry PlanUgenet at, 161, 944. 
rebuons with Ireland, 303, 307, 3^18. 
caslleof. 4 r 7 , Jew of. 4*3 . mentioned, 
36. 67 A-. Ill a.. 933. 384, 45»' 

Into, Walter, 93 

tnitany, English conquest of. 14. 7*4> 
S*3"i> 3*9. duchy of, held by earls w 
l^chmond, 16, supperti HeniY 
• ■9-90, merceoanea freoi, l$4i 
Cmflrry of Monmouth's eonnexion 
with. 935. rebellions m. 334, 383-41 
Uabiliiy for foreign service in, 37>> 
471 . Arthur recoinized in, 378. 381 S 
l^raies on coast of, 433 
Bniuny. Alan herganl, et ol, »39* 
Brittany, Cotianlll.duVeof. 394 (3*S. 
Bnitanv. Conan IV, duke of, 981 n., 
Bniuny, Geoffrey, brother of k. Henry 
II, Cl of, <99, 394 

Bniuny, Geolfrey, s of k Henry II, 
ct. ij; aBt iL, 325, 5*9 8c n., 33*. 
337"-34«.34*. 35« «• 

Briuany, Guy de Thouars, ct. of. 442 n. 
Btoc, Rannulfde, 21I 8c n., 914. 
Brockenhurst (Hants), 113 
Brois, Philip oE canon of Bedford, 202. 
Brown, Thomas, 53 1 8c a. 

Bruce, Edward, 317. 

Bniee, Robert, 971. 

— family of, 973 
Bruges. 90, 91, 461. 

Bcui^ Peter de, 481. 

Bruno of Sayn, abp of Cologne, 45* *• 

Brunswick, 215. 

— house cf, 376 
Bratus of Troy, 955. 

Buckingham, county of, 31 n. 
Budcland, Hugh of, 368. 

Builth (Brecknock), 297 n , 301. 
Bulganans, 454. 

Burenaro, impenal notary, 32S. 
Burford (Oxon.), 66. 

Burgage, 65. 67. 
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Burgh, OofTrry df, hp of Ely. 4*1 ** 
Burgh, Hubert de, 383. 473. 4‘>“ » 
Burgh, William de, 31S"'4' 

Burgundy, sGa, 367 5. n. 

Burgundy, counts of, Ramald I. **5 » 
— — Kainald 11, las 

William 1, 125 ^ 

Burgundy, duke of, 341. 

Burke, family of. 3*3 

Burton abbey (SiafT* ). 45 . _ 

Burton Latimer (Nottliafiti J. «»4 

Burwell (Camba 1, 1 47- 

Bury St Mmunda, 78. 336 

— — abbey ot, 18. 156. ‘64. 183 " . 

aiB, 959. 37>. 447 
— • •— abTCl ef, 1 4 n 78 

,bbou of, iM Hugh. Samtoo 

Byxantium, Byaantioe, 4, 959 

Cade, NVilIiam, financier, 493. 

Cadewallon, 300 n- 

Cadwgan, *86, 989, 990 

Cam, 00, 107, i«9. *97 " • W 

— tb\jrr of the Holy Trinity at, 45, 54. 


— *a2b^f'st Stephen's at, 414. 

Cahon, 326 , . 

Calder abbey (Cumb ). ayt ft 
Calixtui 11, pope. '«4-5. *®*" 

1^. 187 

Cambrai, 450 
Cambridge, 76, 147. **4 

— church of St I’eterat. 995. 

— university of, 239 « n- 

Uncolo castle, 355. " • 4“^ 

Caraville, Roger de, 25 n 
CanlerbufY, io9. 'S’. 

-abp of. 194. ast. 4S*; " 
_“'oS.l wilh V-l 
,84. .13, .63, -6. 

Khool of, 196, 933 

_ _.’ubrary of, 935 n . 249 


Canterbury (roeO ,01 0.9*3, 

— St Auguauaes, tBS ft, >9* ft-. 225. 

_T^Snd.Ch.p.l6f.l«^Ti."6l 

Canterbury, William of, 952 a- 
Canute, k. of England, 385- 
Canute VI, k. of Denmark. 363. 

Capetians. 367, «9- 

Capua, eathedral o/.9t5 

Capua. Pettr of, cardinal legate, 377 
Cardiff, >91 & ft., 995. 

989, 990. 99t, 293. 994. 
999, SOI, 305 

— castle. 994. 

Carew, family of, 310 
pjinntiua, Herman of. J45 

.6., ;66. .I”;”'' 

975. 278 ft-. 283. 43>. 484- 

_ cathedral of, J86. 2260. 

— honor of, 14I' 

Carit^’p"'’’)'*,®!®,"'!!! ,BS, 994. 
Cartnattheo, lie, ii». »M. »«>- 


Camck^ear VVcxford. st*. 
Camckfergua (Amnm). S'S 

OlaCantafu. iSy. ioo 
CaUt laraew* (nbb), 13-14. '4 

Carthusians, 8b. M9- 
Casha), council of, soo- 

— abp of, 308. 

Casule. 381 n,44»ft- 
Casole, t of ; s« Alfonso 

CasOe-guard, 18. 

Casdes. 95^, m Wales, 5. 

Ireland, 316 
Caiharan sect, 930. 

Catullus. 935 , 

Caxbin (Camb), *27 
Cdestine n. pope, 194 ,,0 & n. 

Cdestme III, pope, 278 n . 358 ® " » 

S66n. 

Crmuanur, 45-0. , ,,0 

Chllus (Lunousm), castle of. 37» 
Champagne, 86 

— house of, 34a 

^^^el^U.^s,°3a4. 484 ft- 

Charles the Good, tn nanoen, 
Charles the Great, emperor, ^ 

Charter ofLiberues, 5-0, 9o, - 

M 4 115, 386.469, 47 >- 2 :Stephens, 
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oJ^ce of Oitilf, w. Lo«“ 
Cocwuncf, »met of LouU Vll, »47 “ • 
CoMt^erd. "f Conan IV oTBntuny. 

381 n..335. 937 >i-' 91®* _ _ 
Conjtantino, donation oii 3"3 “ 
Conitantmople, Og, 94. 

CoiuWah* imas rfga, 

Convmana, GeolVrey w. 1I3- , 

Conway. nv«. sSj. a86. aO?. 39?. •!» 

Cork, 303. 308 n . 3*** 

GonduU, Crrvaae of, 144. 

ComhiU, Henry of, SJ®* 434' 435 
Comhill. RMnnalJ of, 390 n., 435. 479 
Corawall, 76, 95s. 840. 335. 309 » 
40«, 409, fomi in. S^J "“"**» “ 
iiM fiwarcWuirw'wof.’^t*- 
Corawall, eartJ of. Edmund. 16911. 

~ — Recinald, 76, 340 
— ->Ri^urd, 189, 455 , 

Corenen, origin and duu« of, 39«r''* 

Cot«^*?04, t07, «o8. 119. »*<•. '®>* 
Cotian, 38, 4^. 43 
Coupland, 97* 

Coureellea (Venn], 377 
Courcy, John de. Si*, 3'3- 

gSSSteSljbp ..5^- 

70. 943. SS4 »•. 355-0. 357. 35®. 304. 
0^’lry,**i5*. *00. '04 , 

sSsXSfNiSl'.UibS 

Cowley (Oaon), i8g. 

Cowton moor (Vorka], a^3. 

Coxwold (Yorks], 15a «»• 

Crawley (Hants), 57 “• 

Cremona, 33* 0*,**-, 

Cremona, Gerard of, S43- 
Cressi, RoRer de, 469 n 

Fndes^de, 937 ^ Weatminalw, 

Cnspin, Gilbert, auuu 

CroV Adam.“ William the man c* 


Ootton (Leic ]. abbot of, 405 

Crudwetl (Wilu ). 62. 

Oudwell. Richard of. 61-9 

Crusade, rifst, 97. *<». "3> ‘f®’ 

— Second, 149 ,,n_ 

— “nurd, *40. »79. *9® " ■ 343 4. 35 
I 456.350-62, 373 “•.434- 

Cj'mn, 44-ill.am. *9*. *75 
Cuinnor (Berks ), 30 
g:r.L^K^'(-3].93-4.90. 
Cyp™*, 94. 36°' 373 " 

Uamme, batae^,46' " 

Daneseld. 57.69. 

154. •58.4»8„ 

Danelaw, 37 . 38 "1 

Dane*. 00-0. »7* ^ ^f, 406. 

Darrein preaenitneni, »» 


Dartmoor, 30 . 

dA’. 

HunungdoB.e of 

k-s.s'<»s;'. 9 b, w 

B W. or, m worloj m, Bih,. 
Dee. over. b8C, *94 

K;Sh:i*bA*89.*9.. 
Dra^^.^30. 363. 364. 450. 458 " 
DM* (Bem). 3*8 S- "• 

DSi°iSio-. 

•:of, 137. *54 . 

Richard of. 436- . 

I’; 

'SS’SSE'sir'pS-...,,. 

Dideot (Berks), 3190 
Dieppe. t6iii..373 n.430.459. 
Dijon, tio 

D,nant,8l 

D’OiUi, Robert, 143. 388. 



Dollin, . , 

Dom^ay Book, uie made of, 

anal)si5 of land m, 3i peasanta in, 
36 i. m, 30-40, proM of •ncirnt 

demnne, 44, e\idenee of.fordwlrue- 
Uon caused by Conquest, 64-5; jiiry 
vs^ for, 405, assessment u>^ for 
levy of carucage, 418, evidence of, 
died, la, 60, 7a, 81. 170, 95B, *87. 
ttondroat (Orne), lo3, Sl6, S19. 134, 
433 

Donald Bane, k of Scotland, 967-8 
Donatus, 939. 

Doncasief, 970 
Donum, 153, 418-10 
DorcliCTter (Dorset) , 85. 

— (Oxon ) abbey, 963 

— — abbot of, 169 n. 

Dordogne, nver, 449, 

Dorset, 146, 941 n, 348 

Dover, 107 a, 139, 136, 168 A, 173, 
919 n 1 a83, 340. 356. 339. 448, 457, 
477.470.„484 . , 

— casde. «8, 333 n., 338, 356. 433 

— lighthouse at, 437. 

— port of, 96 

chureh of St Martin le Grand, 960. 

— priery of St Mirun, 336. 

Dover, William of, 149, 133 
Dowgaie (London), 8 $, ga, 
Downpatnek, gti. 

Downton (33'iltJ ), 34. 

Drybotjb abbey (BCTwitki), 973 
Dublin, 993, 309, 303, 306, 307, 308, 

311, 3>2, 

— abp of, 308 

— ■ abps of, /M Cumin, John , Henry- 
Duddon, rwer, 265 

Duncaru > of Cilbeit, lord of Calloway, 
I of Malcolm Caamewe, 100, 
.967 


978 

Duncan, 
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Sl, abp. of Canterbury, 


dl.k of England, |,3t,57i93' 
n., 9Cg. 986, 993, 3o3> 40o- 
d 11. t. efEnglanil, 34 n. 


*59 


Duniter 

Dunwich (Suff), 90, 96 
Durand, Templar, 456 
Durham, 55 n., 970, 979. 

— bishopnc of, 189, Jga, 996 n , 975 

— bps of, ire Flambard, Raimnlf, 
Philip, Ihnset Hugh de, Si Calais, 
ItiHiara of 


Endmer, 98, 90. 167 a, 170 ^ 177, 

180, 1B4, 209 n. 

tUdwine, monk of Canterbury, 951 n 
East Anglia, torial organization in, 37> 
49 n.: 164. 469 n. 

Easibesdge (Kent), hospiul at, 79. 
Ebbedsome \Vake (Wilts ), 79. 

Edeisa, 149 

Edgar, i. of England, 385. 

Edgar, k. of Scotland, 963- , 

Edgar the d.iheting, M5 m, 963, abb, 
968, <73 

Edinburgh castle, 978 d. n., 9?9 
Ediih, w of Heoiy l! see htaolda. 
Ednnind 41 (Iroraide), 11311,965 
Edmund, 1 ofSlalcotm III, k ofScot- 
land, *68 _ 

Edmund of Abingdon (Edmund RJeh), 
abp of Canterbury, 939, S4*' . . 

alward ihe Confessor, k of England, 
5 6 l iin 61, pt, 849, 95«, s68, 433- 
-Uw<w,6,'“- -■ 

Edward I, k c 
958 B., ■ 

Edward 1- .... — 

Edward 111, k. of England, 31, 88, 

hS-V • of Edmund Ironnde, tij 

Eisieddfod, ih^ 994. 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, w of Henry IL 
her divorce from Louis VII and rnar* 
page with Henry II, l8a-3, 318", L** 
literary interests, 943. 333, supports 
rebelbon against Henry II, S3*^» 
kept tn custody, 338, release by 
Richard I, 347, 354 n., herinHuence 
over K John, 339, 363-4, rules in 
Aquitaine, 378-^, 381. 

Eleanor, d of Henry 11, w of Alfonso 
VIII of Castile, 915. 398-9, 330. 
Eleanor, sister of Arthur of Bniiany, 382 

&. n., 465 

Elizabeth, Q. , 73 
Lly. »47 

— bp «, 78, 9»4 

— bps of, w Burgh, Geoffrey d'l 
Eustace, Longchamp. William, Niget 

— bishopnc of, 189, 926 n. 

— cathedral, 963 

Ely, Symeon, abbot of, 17!. 

Eiik^ historian of Fnsui, 238. 

Engaitie, family of, 31 & n. 

Englishry, 393 

Epemon (Seme et Oise), castle oC ’ 
Epte, river, 112, 162, 324 n., 377, 382. 
Lrdbeig (Austria), 362 n. 
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ffeKWr^’”" 

Fnta, 3 <^- 


— — o«oiirty DC -I -j 

~ — Sk’jN^ind^iilJ »■ M " p^j,i Cnndcow, B»-3. 4'8- 

CeofTnrydeMindeviIIe UM7* 

CtofTrey Fiu Pttw.JwFiU r 7 , 2 lal?(Dur»‘»n')-. 9 <’»* 56 - 

CeofTrey. niwdon 4°5 “• 




Utotlrey HU i hct, w • — • ••"■• r.ncluie (Durhwnji s<. -a- 

CeofTrey. niwdon “■ 

— — W ilium de M»nd«wlle, JJt. Finlind. SJ*- 

Euot, Henry or. eomuUe, a ja n , 3 f.^ctioo fljn« 5. S9’ , of London. 
Euoins, 400, 407. I ,,j Ailvnn, Henry, nuyor “ 

£urJ^T^^ld*of. 83a. *37 *■ ru AU" 

Eu, 106, t07, 38a. art 

— counw of. 107 F.K Audlin. 9* * ^ 

Eu, William of, «ol, loO. > ru Bernard. TTiotna*. 83. S9® 

E“Sii%. pop=. i6a-3. 19'. 'W' 

193 «9®v Fiu |S"v'^e^**8i 


K§sS:S~’ 

KSi!gsM|ip-" 

ilM«,«bbotofrUye,76«A . 0 Fiu H»mon, Rob^ W, t , 7 • 


«»3 n.. I 

Eure, nw, 384. . . ' 

Eunice, bp of Ely. <d 5*^ 

Euittce, I. of K. Siephen. c 47 n , 1 6a 6. 

n., 163, 164. 194. VI 

Eunice, abbot of rUye, 7® * *0 * _ 
3^ 

Eveihim, 164 . ^ 

- abbey of, 16 n , 163 " . SS-*. 

F„'SS,tn’vV,lm- 

Exchequer, JO, 17, 4'<.‘’"* ’ 


S’* i!e£irlj^; "« 0»«' 

Ra Hardm*. ReWb Sb3 

ES-’n'S: “iJS, ‘P 
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Exew. 333. 936. 43'- F.w “?lbert.’483 , . 

_i,.i.„«r.eor. raa n.aaan., 44'. nia.S'S c- fiw.aoi 


— caslle, I34n.3»» 


F.tt swh’e n, William. 6J n . 63'4. 
FiUihS^ar, Arnold, ^0 


Ex^r ’ o ’ Fiuihedmar, Arnold, 09-90 

Exmouth, 96 ^ _ ,65, 903. *o 3 . lo?d of Dunmow, 

tye.hono - a, ..3 a«.470 _.. 


377 A n. 453 
E^esford. Wilhira of. ao* 

2:5.iirS to 


" • -irban develop- 
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Flanden 

Tornu atlianec an(h, ^54-5. 4^44 

atucknl by Philip Au^iiua, 455, 
45')-6i; money lenden of, u»ed 
Kicbard I and John, 425 : tt f<unn. 

— counlesj of, 556. 

— count* of, l»3 & n.,433. 

— — Baldwin VII, 124. 

Baldwin IX, 367, 376, 373, 381, 


INDEX 

45 «“ 3 - 4^45 efletl of rieWtT t^Bou- 
atnry on, 4^5-8: *1 f*tjvn. 
Fnuikalnva^ llB 
IrantpInlKe, 39 « & n., 334'5' 


if?;,. 


KobmU, 118, las 

— — Thierry of AUare, isS. 

Fleet pruon, 338 n. 

Flenunp. attack EnglaDd for the uleof 
wool, 84, #74, 333; eipetled, 351-1. 
colonue PembroEeahirc, 130. 131. 
3«i, mereenanei, 133, 140, <54. 177, 
lM.S36.f--- 
Fleury. liugl 

Flint, 165. 

Fohol, Gilbert, bp of Hereford 
aflerwaidi of London, approve* of 
John of Crema, 183 n , eletuon 
10 Hereford, le^. oppoaei Cecket, 
197, 900, 103, 108, uvulaird 10 
London, 103, early career, 903-4, 
ncommunieated, 1 1 1 a , turpeoded, 
914; mentioned, 321. 

Fonievrault, 119.348, 415 


Fonluo, 176 a, 179 
Foreit, 9^35, bravo of. 30-1. ehartrr 
of ihr, ag. 33. 473 . eyre, 31-4. 338 - 9 . 
taw of the, 19-30, 101, 339, 420, 456, 
officer*, 3* 

Fortl de Lyons, 129 

Fomham Si Genevieve (Suff), 336. 

Forth, Flrlh of, 365, iCd, 3C8. 

Fo*sd)ke (Line* ), Go & n , 142. 

Fc«s \V*y, 78. 

FcKigrres, Ralph of, 335 
Trrulnurc ICamb*), 35 
Fountain* abbey, 187, 130 
Four Cantreds, the, a6C, 399. 

Fowey (Corn.), 96 

France, French, influence on town 
coiisumtjon*, 73-3, trade with, 82-3, 
88, 90-a, William II t relalioo* viiih, 
i 11 - 13 , Henry I'l war* with, 123-7, 
Invesiiiore contest tn, >79. Brekel in, 
> 90 . 3 >ii i< 4 > Henry IT* rclatxmi 
With, 162, 313-6,333 , Richatd I and, 
350, 364-7, under Interdict, 377. 
John I excommumeation pronounced 
■0 448, albances formed agauuc, 


rrnienck i.^^rharoaia, emperor, 3 n., 
iia, S*r-9. 3 Ji * n-. 335 367. 

Fttrlrttck, U.enipefor, 19 tu atu, 4 j». 
Frederick, 1 of the Emperortredenc* 

1, 318 & n. 

FrTinoI (Loar.eiX3ier), 913. 373- 
fulk; M An;ou, count* of. 

Furneil, Alan de, 390 B. 

I umell. VS dlian de, 433. 

Fyid. IPI. 

Calm. 146. . 

Calloway, 971, 971, 974 n > »7®. 17». 
Ganganelb, Lorraro, cardinal. 353 n. 
Gaol, Gilbert de, 465. 

Ctrendon (Lne.), abber, lo3 
Garonne, nvrr, 441, 466 
Caacony, 01, 379, 441, 484 
fiavrlkind. 311, 49 n. 

Celanu*, aim. of Armagh, 3°® *• 
GemUota, bigrbrrt of, 949. 

Geneva, lake of, 330. 

Genoa. 86 o , 93 

Genoese bowmen, 371 & rt 

CeolTrey Manel, Geoffrey PUnUfenet: 

trr A^ou, count* of. . 

Geoffrey, natur*! *. of Henry II, abp 
of Vork. 347-8, 348 iL, 336-7. 357 tt-v 

Crath 4 ! natural a. of K. John, 438 


Crolfrey, chanrellor of Henry I, 4l«. 
Ceolliry *v>ith the brard’. 407. 

Gerald of W ala ; lu Ciraldui Cambrrn- 

Ce“lrd. bp of Hereford and abp of 
^ork, 174. 

Gerard Ul-ucelle, bp ofCoventry,94i 
Gerard de AiMe, 373, 383 
Oereriio, abbot of Su Benignua, 1 1 o, 
>73". '76. 

Gertnany, trade vnlh, 83, B9-90; Henry 
r* rtlauon* with, ia&-7, inlluene* 
on Lngbih decorauve art. abt. 
Henry IP* reUuon* with. 326-6, 
Richard I capuvem, 563-7, ha 
reUuoru with, 376-7, John’* 
non* with, 449-33, mmuoned, 

•49. >7>. iSa.aS-a, *7'. . 

Gervaie, merchant of Southampton, 
Ghent, 90, 91, 461. Urjn- 

Gibraltar, Sc-ails of, 95. 

Giflatd, family of, 404. tii8 n 

Giflard, William, bp of SN’inch'Ster, 
Gil*>ert, hhe Universal’, bp of London, 

18311. 



5*3 

GilbCTl, ». of Ftr^u*. lord of C»Ucpw*y, I 


Cil^ of SctnpnnghaT^ iBS. 

Cilbmmrt, aj, lC 8 , SW*. 

CJd(i), »dulltnne, 85. 

— chapmen’t, 74- 

-craft. 84-5 

— ImghU', 74. , p, 

— tnerchanl, 68, 7«*4. 74~3‘ 

— <»ejver>’, 85. 87. - « 

Ciraldm Cambremn. s*^**;; * ^ 

«36. 938. tiCSLTi. »9J.s96. 3'».3'9* 

ti5, 1 j6 & n , S*3. 3»* “ * 553- ' 

cSS^iVei, w, w. =» ,,, 

CUn>ill, Gilbert, bp of Roeheilef, * . 

4.6b, *0, 91. ifio a 

#47. #77. 334. 3«. 33 . 

380. 400, 400 B ,4'®. ' 

— — Dnen, themiti of, 317 " 
Glastonbury abbey, 44. M* 55 

J^abbou of. «• Blob. Hew of. 

Cloue»tw? eurying 

housing estate at, 05 « • 

court held at, ^ ,„»ek» 

" - Siepht 


Empress's patty, 14 #. castle 

SVilliam II taken ill at, tys. 
of, 899. ajBl port of, 43 > g ,5, 
— abbey ol, I9 n , «#*. ■’ 

'n'iTteEwUni^T-sVKS 

With earl of Herefor^ » 40 -»\, ^ 

with ^^ales, agt _ 

— monss of. 408 

Cl^P~o 


yVi^^ev. bp of Bath. 12611 

SdSi^ ofSL Asaph. 994. 
C0dnc.9i.956* 

Goilstow {OsOT ). 937 " 

Colias.Coliad, 940, #58 
S^inc?*« Northumberland, e of 

— lordship of, 107 
Cower, BOO. 

Cn(ay {Bern), 375^79 
Craecus, Marcus. 460 B 

Gtauan, 932 . 

bp of Norwich. * 2 >. 

Cray. John de. op 

Great Otme s 

Great St. Bernard. paB. 33 ® 

Gtteee, 944 , ^ .go n 




Gr«My''‘;’,'S“ '■."Vs'.- 

— reforro of. JV' 

Grentmeiml. Hugh de. 10 ®- 1 . 
Cnr<i,J .«30 

Cn^ (Norihumb ), . 8 , n- 
Guddford. 144 

Guncard, Robert, US* 

Cusoog (Chw).*®’ 5 ^ 101.260 

Cuodulf, bp ofRochester. tot, 

Gwent, «B7, 288, 991. 

— Upper, 997 n 

8 . 

G^^i-Sd (or Snowdons), 285-7. = 

^3, 294. #96. *99- 30'* 

Hwa Richard de, 13 

Huilei (Glo»)*‘| 9 - ^ 6 , 



INDEX 


Hale, Robert of, 62. 

Hales, Adam of, 209 n. 

Halley’s comet, 252 n 
Hampshire, 34, 263, 484 a. 

Hanney (Berla ), 10 
Hansa, 89, 91 
Hannlle, John de, 242 
Harding, Siephen, 187. 

Harold, b of England, !00. 

Hasnngi. 264, 433, 434, 439 
Hastings, Gilbert of, bp ofljst^,l49 
Hatlin, battle of, 343, 36! 

Havcrholmc pnory (Lmcs ), 49 
flay, N'lcolaa de U, 485. 

Hefandes, the, 88, 264. 

Hedon (Yorks ), q 6 
Helinand, bp. of Laon, 233. 

Henley, IValler of, 52, 53 
Henry II, emperor, 1 15 n 
Henry V, emperor, nj n. t26 8t n, 
tay & n , laB, 180 n , 293. 416 
HeniyVl, emperor, 328 n , 3G0, 362-4 
36^7. 374. 377. 4*5 
Henry 1, k. of England, hu tnamage 
with E^th, I, 114-13, 268, crown 
worn by, 4, healing power eaetcued 
by.4-5&n .eharterofUbertiesote, 
BO-i, 190. household reform of, y-i, 
fondneas for animals, co-20, forest 
under. 29. 34; pokey to towns, 
trade and eommeree, 36, 80, 83-6, 
charaeter. 97, 99; teeeise* 
legacy irom father, gg, acquires 


r; 


.V..— 1 14, Robert rebels against, 
fts-ry; his conquest t^Nortnandy, 
1 18-21, his eontmental wars, 122-6, 
his raamage with Adehia, 1^, rela- 
Uons with Germany, 126^, fus last 
days and death, 129-30, tbuIis of 
hu policy, 130, his children, 131 
rdauons Mth the church, 171, 182- 
4, 205, his conflict with Anselm, 
3, 177-80; nionailic deselqpitienC 
under, 185-9OJ relations with Wales, 
287-290, legislation of, 3^-6 438 
administrative policy, 388, revivm 
capital punishment, 404, punisbes 
Oise moneyers, 415 &. n , menUoned, 
10.13, '6.»4.4».45,88,94,97,,sa, 
«33. <36. >391-. «4i, '54. 'SS. 157. 
»94.»43.a5' “ .25». 258,269,276^ 

326, 189, 408 

Henry 11, k of England, his attitude 

to ro^ty, 2, 3, 4 n , 5, as judg^ 7, 
and knight service, I3''4. 370-1, ho 
control of castles, ay, and the tbrw 
ag: urban pohcy of, 68-70, 85 
charters to towns, 67, 75, 80, pedicy 


LD I%up Au^lus, 342. 
css, 344, his Iwt war ana 
-6, his bunal, 347, his 


to trade and commerce, 83, 89, 91-2; 
acquires Maine and Anjou, 1 1 2 & a., 
>13 n ; bom, 129; his early visits to 
England, 148, tson , 161-6, becomes 
duke of Normandy, 161 , his educa- 
tion, 161, 243, 321; his marriage, 
162-3; bn control over church, too 
n., 219-20. 222; his relations with 
B^et, 198, 200, quarrels with him. 
aoa-15; his reeonahatioii with 
cliurch, 216, 9(8, his monastic 
foundations, 229 & D ; his interest in 
history, 950, his relaUons with Scot- 
land, 979, 975-9, 282-3. "dth Wales, 
091-3, 297. SOI o • with Ireland, 303, 
303, 306-12, 315; hu character, 318- 
21 ; restores order after the Anarchy, 
321-9, acquires theVcxm,323-4iaiid 
Bnttany, 324-5; invades Toulouse, 
323-6, his relations with Germany, 
326-8, his relations with hu sons, 
329, males treaty with Humbert et 
of Maunenne, 330, his impenal 
ambiuons, 330-2, bis sons rebel 
against him, 84, 332-7; his methods 

offinanee, — “ - — - --- •- 

relabons w 

takes the cr , 

death, 344-6. ' 
reforms, 44, 385-6, 388-90, 895-7. 
406. 413 . mentioned, 9 n , ig n , 159, 
944, 360, 5S9, 400, ef^SHin. 

Henry JH, i of England, 4 n, ig n., 
..3' >>..76, 90, >51,301, 4640., 477 n 
Henry Vlll, Ic. of England, 408 
Henry, s of K Henry II (the Young 
Ning)> hu rrlaoons with Becked 903, 
914, crowned. 219-13, 329, humar- 
nage,323-4, rebels against hu father, 
220, 276, 332-7, 337 n.,hu character, 
340-1, hu death. 341-9 
Henry, s of David 1, k. of Scotland ; m 
Huntingdon, e of 

Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and 
Bavana, 90, 8I5, 328, 339 n., 362, 
376- 

Henry, abp ofDublin, 315 
Henry, Su, bp of Upiala, 930 
Heraclius, patriarch of Jerusalem, 343 
Heraldry, *4. 

Hrrfrogsirm, 31 

Hereford. 31 n., 55, 67, 136, 285; 
castle of, 323. 

— bps of; SM Braose, GUes de, FoUot, 
Gilbert, Gerard, Rcmhelm, Robert 
oTLoirame 

— earis of Fit* Osbem, 4VUIiain, 67, 
985, 287 

Mila of Gloucester, t33, 134, 

138, 140, 148, 290 

— — Roger, 188, 3*2. 



Hwford, Roger of, »44' 

Herefonlilure, 3!M- 
llcfifonl, e. of, »57 
— «»rl5 of! Rlchifd of Cbre, -fi. 

Reger of CUre. aCo n-, m 

Ilerlfordihire, 14S 4c n. 

Hervi, bp of Bangor, aoj 
Hmham, Richard of, 070 

Ilibildiiow (Lino ), 6- ^ 

Hilary,bp of Chicboter, 

Hilary, dramatist, as8. 

Ibldebrand, Hildebrandine Reform, 
IH Gregory VU,pope- 
Hildebrand of Saxony. 90 n- 


INDEX 

Hyde abbey (\\^nchlater^, 1 fo- 
iiyihe (Kent), 433 


Hof^SnTiuae of. 36*. SC?. -MO 

)toldemr*s, 109 
Holland (Linea ). 4®? « . 

— counu of Dieinch, 3°7* 

Wdbam. 464 & n. 

JloUtein, Adolf, cL of, 3*7 “■ 

Holy Land; rMPafeatme. 

Holyrood, 874. ^ . 

Hononuj H. pope, iBa, 184 
Kononui III, P®P?‘ 

Hotpiul of it. John of 

Knighti of (Hoapiullen), sjo. 4»3 
— Grand Muter of, $43 
Hoveden. Roger of, ga. *49 

Howden (Yot^ )• ?3*u 

Hugh the Chanter, 181. 976 n 
Huih Pierleone. eardmal a.«i leg*" 

Hmideruen, 0»hert, *97 

Humbert HI. «« Maunenne. ct 
Huncote (Le.e ), 404 
Hungary, 362 iv 
Hunungdon, 85, 337- 


Irdand, 88, aia 
IcLiueld Way, 78. 79 

iSTro! “• 

cf Boulogne, 44® “■ 

llfrac^be lDe«>nL4^' 

Immis'gl'a'" (*-!"» )> 9o- 
Augustui, 363. 384* 379 

Inn^ent llf 364. 

Invetuture Contoi, «78i 77^ 

n;^7 tfade wth, 40> 8f9. 

i. of FMtP Augca- 


r’lrf^Da^ I, k. cpf Sc^- 

Und,.33.t4«.«f“*»7<"^.»75.»8‘' 

Wallheof, 269 


ScoOand. - 

Henryi 

Und,i33.'-, , 

Z Z * ‘'^brNorl^pcor*. Simon de 

— ^tonor of^69- *70. 

— St ’ 

Huriungd 


,C^HeM7of,99n.a49 
H)Iamh.ca«bnal.ati lu 


^of K. William of Scotland, 

*83“ . 

laenbert, 64. 

Idede France.iii.ua. 

Ute of Wight, 484 ". 

!XSi. 

Curlhose ui, 1 1 3 ; 


y II-i 

. tinancial deali.,*- - 

423: O“0 *'"• P*“ 


Tvo, bp of Chartree. I 
Ivry 4Eure), 340. 34» 
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Taff», 3S1, 363. 

Jimej, St, of Compostella, 94 
Jeanne, w. of U'iUiam Clito, 127 
Jedburgh, 274. 

— castle, 978. 

Jerome, St, 206. 

Jersey, 46a. 

Jerusalem, 94, 215. 916, 343, 361-9. 

— kingdom of, 344. 

Jervaula, abb^ of, 428 n. 

Jews, tallage of, 6 D , 422-3, attacks tat, 
J53-4; hatred of, 353, tuppoeed 


'ntual murden’ by, 353 , extortion o^ 
410, 433; exchequer eJ, 
oon of, 432-^, 471, 474- 


Joan, d. tf K. Ileniy 11, 215, 331, 360, 
362, 376. 

Joan, d. of K. John, 3&2 n . 466 
Joan, natural d. ^ K. John, w of 
Uywelyn ap lorwerih, 2^ 299, 
438 rt 

Joan, d. of Baldvon IX, ct ofFIanders, 

i oe^^ bp of Sahsbury, 314. 
oeeUnefVSeUs, bf «(&a<h,4sSacit, 
44^ 

John, L of England, title of, I, 3 n ; 
interest m admuustr. ofjusuee, 7. 439, 
ct, «( Mortain, ta, 70, 348, aisd the 
forest. 99-31, P^Uey tOMards towns. 


, 91-3, poUey in 

eeeleuastim questions, 160 it, 183 a., 
founls Oeauluu abb^, 949. 
bu education and library, 943. lus 
reUboni snlh Scotland, 279, adi* & 
n., 961-3; with ^Vatfs, 997^01 ; with 
Ireland, 311-17. 348-9; mamage 

f rojecn for, 330 & a., 332, 377, 
lenry II attempu to make provision 


for, 8 




•, 343. his poti 

Richard I, 346, ui op; 

Richard I, 354*^ • mcngues wiin 
Fhihp Augtacus, 359, 3t>3, cebeb 


370-9, his acceasioo 
66 , 378, crowned again at Canter- 
bury, 407 , intvls'ed in quarrel with 
the Lusignani, 379-80, eondemord 
by court of Pbibp Auratui, 380-1 . 
his victory at Mirabeau, 3S1-9. 
murders A^ur of Dniiany, ha 
aSrged trial for, 382-3, 483. bars 
hormandy, 383-4. reforms the 
coinage, 413. his financia) pobey, 
420-9, ha character, 425-9, con- 
nsrates lands of Noemans, 431, de- 
velops the Navy, 924, 435-9, mvades 


Fcatou, 440-9; intervenes in the 
Cuterbury election, 44'>-5; “d lit® 
Interdict, 939, 445-8, excommuni- 
cated, 448; relaoons with Otto IV, 
449-53, 463-4: forms alliances, 453“ 
5; growing opposition 10,455-6, 462, 
cs&cs terms vnth Innocent lU, 456- 
8 , wins naval victory at Damme, 459i 
461; released from exeommumca- 
non, 461 , agam invades Poitou, 4®5” 
7, Ukei the cross, 468-9, 472, 'debed 
by the barons, 470; grants Magna 
Carta, 473: attempts to carry it out, 
477: resated by the barons, 477-8: 
involved in Cinl War, 479 , besieges 
Rochster, 479-80, ha treatment of 
the rebels, 481; his successes, 480, 
483, his last campaign, 485; his last 
days and death, 483-6 , hii bunal and 
subsequent daintenticnt, 486 4. n-. 
mentiooed, 4 n, 10 n, 23, 952, 
itpaisvn. 

John, natural 1 ofK. John, 428 n. 

John of Anagm, cardinal and legate, 
2190. 

John, bp of Bath. 107 n, 

John of Crema, cardinal legaK, 1 83 S. 

i n.. 184, «99. 974 
ohn Scotus Esieena. 957- 
ehnson, hamud, 5 
umifges, abbey of, 185, 
ury. 387, tnal by, 403, origin of, 4®9> 
in ovil cases, 405-6; in petty assises, 

182 & n , 190 6: n. 
Justinian, Digest and Code of. 947, 
Juvenal, 243 

Kebo, 274, 276 n. 

Kempley (Glos }, 964. 

KeiulwonK (\Varw), 95. , 

Keniham, \%illiara of, re* WlUikin of 
the \Nrald 

Kent, 53, 56, 82, loi, 149 n., 143. 3»'* 
333 390 n., 492, 457. 484 " 5 

lenunal svsiem in, 38, 49 n. 
Keltmng (Norihants ), 42. 

Keyword. Simon of, 49. 

Kidwelly (Cannarthni), 900, 993, gol, 
Kilpeck church (Merefordsnire), 263 
King's Lynn , re* Lynn 
Kingship, theory of. 2-5, 

Kinver Forest (Sta^), 99 & n. 
Kirkcudbright, 374 n 
Kirkstall abbey (Verks.), 187. 
Kirkiiead abb^ flinm.]. 950 
Kirton (Lsnes ), church of. t>. 
Knrbwonh (llem.), church of, 93 n. 
Knight's service, 19-16, 370-1. 

Kyme, I’tuhp dr, 390 n. 



tAcy. family of, $6 
Lacy, Henry de, jSj, 

Ucy, llughde (I).3I0.3 »i,Sjs,si 3 
Lwy, Hughdc (U), 311, 315. 

Xacy, llbm de, a^t n 
Lacy, Joh4 dr, coiuuUe ef Qiestrr, 
93B n. 

Lacy, Roger de, co&suble of Chntrr, 
«8fl,384&o. 

Lacy, Roger de, io«, 109. 

Lacy, Walter de, 3 « 5. 

La Ferii-Bemard (\iauie}, atj, 343 
La Hogue, 135. 

Laigle (Nortnandy), 179. 

Lajgle, Richer dr, 197. 

Laltmiiratb (Su!T), 78 
La hlarche, couq^ of, 379-&0 
Xa Kfarehe, eounta of, ui Luaignan 
Lambrth, aS?. 

— treaty of (tsta), 453 
Lancaahiie, 36, ayi, 391. 

Laaeaiter, ajj, sw. 

— castle, 368. 

— honour of. 139 & t, ,65. *75. 34ft. 
lancascer, Wdlim of, 463. 

Lajtfrane, abp. of Canterbury, bia 

mfluenee tn England, 98. •— 
tVdtiam tr educated by, 98, w— 
denuit the bp. of Durham, tt^; bia 
judgement on bp. Odo of Dayeux. 
103, 368, bu death, (09, cyon.iyi* 
s: lua comutuuoaa, iSa.'inBueoreof 
hu leaching, 333 , (enai monU from 
Canterbury to Scotland. 967; ebuma 
primacy over Jruh Chur^ 304 

Langlintu, 995 
Langtcn, Sinxn, 447. 

Langton, Stephw, abp of Canterbury 
and ca^iaal, 349, 959 , bis election as 
abp , 443, 447 n , coma to England 
to negotiate. 44B , efforts to reconcile 
with John, 431; recogmaed as abp. 
by John, 457 & a , hu rcturo 10 
England, 461; tabs the lead and 

E rMuca charter of Henry I, 4(19, 
IS influence on the form of Macon 
Carta, 473, Tower of lAndon 
entrusted to, 478, suspended, 478-9 
Langwathby fCunib ), 3B3 o 
Lanihony, canons of, 447 
Laodicca, 94 
Laon, S33-4/ 4J6- 

Laon, Anselm o^ 333, 934. 

La Rfole, 466. 

La Roche-aux-Molna, 468-7, 4^ ** 
LaRocheUe. 64" ,83,92,441-9,465-7 

Lateran, the, 176 

— council (second, 1139), 135, ig*. 
194, (third. 1 179), sign, 924,373“. 
409, {fourth, 1213), 403, 4?& 
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Latin language and literature, 939, 


Latin tr. . . 

Laudabiliter, Dull, 303 S: n 
Launcaton, S5 n. 

— castle, 548. 

Laxton (Northants ), 31 □ 
taaion (N'otts ), 46 n , 481. 

Layamon, 953 
Lea, nver, Do. 

Lead, 8i, Ba- 
te Breton, Rjchsrd, 914. 
le Breton. M’llliam, 461, 468. 

Lcddet, Christiana, 124 D. 

Lrel (SttflV 1, S5 
Leg, Edward, 39 n 
Le Goulet, treaty of, 367, 379, 449 
Leicester, 74, 180, 164 & n. 

— casilc of, S35 

— earls of Robert I, 12, 137 n., 153, 
I59 -£o, 164, tod, 392. 

Robert Jt, 333-7, 54* a., 563 

Lncatenhire, too, 159, 922 n , 368 
Leinster, 303, S«>S-7..3'0. 3'4. S«6 
Le Mans, 98, lit, ttO, 34$, 37011 , 378, 

Lcteomie^Regis (BerKi), 186. 
LeTrfport, ltd 

L«uchata enureb (Fife), 174 & a. 
Lewta (Sussex), battle of, 476 a, 

— pnoTof. *27. 

— pnory, i$d, 183 
Lewknor (Oxon ), i n 
Lichfield, bp of, M Coventry. 

— cathedral, 858. 

Lsfge. 83 

— bp of, 484 

Lifge, Simon, bp .elect 367. 

LiRey, river, 307 
Lille, 487 

Limburg, Heiuy,dukecf, 367, 376,454, 
464 

Limlwig, Henry, duke o^ VValeran, 
a oL 455 

Lsmcncic, 302, 310-11, 314 
Liiit<9ey,RobertDl)bp ofCoventry, 1B7 
Limoges, 330 n. 

Lamo^, t^y, vieom 
Lmraustn, 370, 465. 

Lmcobi, development 




industry sC, B5-C, trade ol 


homage to John at, 28 1 1 massacre of 
Jews at, 353, John attenris obsequies 
of St. Hugh at, 431; remains loyal to 
Joho, 484-55 »«‘2e of 1202 at, 392-3, 



Robert, Coutatices.Wallerof.Hugt 
St , of Avalon, RtmljiuA. 

— bi<hopnc or, 53, i8i a., i6o, aaa n 

446, 447 «!■ 

— canons of, 09 n., 408. 


London {rent ) 

3«, (1191, St. Paul’s), 3581 
996 n.; (»205),439, (tai3,St. Paul's) 
469, (I2«5)i 468. 

— mayor ol, 7o-l, 73-4- 

— pnory of Holy Tnmiy, Aldgate, 74 

— Tower of, 19 n., s6, 63, 69, 146, 14; 
it n-. 354. 357. 358, 478. 


-casOeof, 2S, i4t, 159, 973, 355,485 | Longchamp, Osbert, 355, 354 


— cathedral of, 961-3, 4i6i 499. Longchamp, William, bp- of Ely and 

Lincoln, Gilbert, c. of, t88. dumcellor, 70, 991, 993. 227, 941, 

Lincolnshire, 38^, 48, 51, 53. 86. I4>. 947, 281, 351 & n., 359-3, 354-9. 

263, 3870, 390n.,395n.,469a.,485 368-9.39®,, , „ 

Usbon, 95, 149, <50 n Long Sultan (Lancs ), 485. 

Lisieux, 1170., I >8, 194, 368 Loos, cU of, 46^ 

lisieux, Amulf, bp of, 9i6, 334 n , 357. Lorraine, 69. 167, 416, 453 
Lisietct, John of S4a, bp of, lai. Lorraine, Linver, duke of, rsr Brabant, 

Lismore, Christian, bp ti, 308 Henry, duke ot. 

Lithulf, 959 Losisga, Herbert, bp of Norwich, 

Liverv of seisin, 4I9. 160^70, 169 & n 

LlandafT, 996. Lothiais, 165 & n , 96S, 973, 375* 277. 

Uywelyn ap larwerth, 998-301, 314, 983 

453 l44'- Loudun (Poitou), castle, 394, 339. 

Loraes (Teuralne), easile of; 374, 383. Louis VI, k ofFranee,oppo5ef VVilliain 
Loddon, nver, 357 II, l>9, vuiB Henry I inEngland, 

Loire, nver, 395, 398 Q , 383, 449, 466, 115, it8, his wars with Henry I, 

Lotia^ 930. 1 Louis'^II, k of France, supports 


247. «8!, 3SJ & n., 359 
368-9, 390 

Long Sultan (lanes ), 485. 
Loos, ct. of, 46^ 


(ionsi development 68-71, as 
capital, 7, 39, not included in Pomea. 
day survey, 36, sport in, 6i, eusioras 
of, 67, 73, no merchant gild at, 79, 
eommer^ centre. So, 69, port of, 
60, g6, weavers' gild at. 85, 87, 
foreign merchants at, 69-90, mrr* 
chants of. at Genoa, 95 , during the 


199-7. 

Loins Vll, k of France, supports 
Stephen, 135, loa, ukes the crass, 
149, recognises CeofTrey of Anjou as 
dukeofNonnsiDdy, i6t, 169 n , 393: 
atwarwithHenryPlantaiene^ 169- 
3; bis divorce from Eleanor of 
A^iiaine, 169-3; supports Becket, 
90^10, relations with Henry II, 
393-9. 339; supports Henry, the 
young kiog, against his father, 333-71 
Jus last years and death, 339-40; 
menuoneo, 976, 994, 349, 419. 

I Louis Vlll.k of France, 983, 301, 379, 

I 383. 454. 468. 479-W. 483 * 

484 & n 


471, 481; headquarters of the Lews XI, k. of France, 349 
insurgent barons, 478, 480. 483: Louvain, duchess of, 368 n , 377. 
Louisof Franceac, 484, placedunder Louvain, Godfrey of, duke cd Low< 


interdict, 484 n.,meauonrd, 75, sjo, . 

279, 351. 352."/'“'"". I 

— bps of; u* Selmns, Richard de; I 


Fiu Ne^ Richard; Foliol, Gilbert; I Louvain. Jocehn 


Lorraine, is6. 

Louvain, Godfrey of, brother ofHcnry, 
duke of Brabant, 454 n. 


Gilbert the Umveml. Manrx 
Sainte>Vf4re>Cglise, W ilUam de. 

— bishopric of, 191 IS. 

— bridge, 63, 64 it n . 79. 89. 


Lnuners, treaty of. 375, 379 

Low Countries, 88, 367, 370, 459, 464. 

Labrck, 8g 


St Marydr-Bcnv, 443 n , St. Luaus III, pope, 995, 344. 

63, 68. 999 n-, 365 Luereuus, 935 

— councils held at (1102), 40, 183. Lucy, Geonrey de, 436. 
(1107), 179, (1138), 940, (ii6o},328 Lucy, Codlrey de, bp of M 
n-, (1170). 389. ("rsl.aso, (117s), 991. 366 n. 
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Martin (Hanti, formerly Wilts ), 54. 
Mary, abbess of Shaftesbury, 543 
Mary, w of Eustace of Boulogne, tis 
n , 131, 268, 270. 

Ma^da, empress, marriage with Enw 
peror Heriry V, 126, with Geoffrey 
of Anjou, 128-9, <39 » • claim to the 
throne, 131, 1 35 ; 13 Normandy, 134; 
appeals to pope, 135, 192-3; lantt 
m England, 138; strength of her 
position, 138, 142. DomtnaAnglonm, 

3 n., 143, driven from London, 143, 
tgy, from Winchester, 144; ftm 
O^ord, 145, leaves England, 148, 
150; creation of earls by, 157; 
monastic development under, 186, 

1 88 , relations with church, 1 80 n , 
191, 200; edueatlon,243,menlJtmed, 
6g, 1 13 n.,1 tsn., 303, rations wiih 
Scotland, 269, 272, her later life, 
326 n. 

Matilda, w. of Wilham the Conqueror, 
128 n. 

Maulda, w. of Henry t (Eadgyth or 
Edith], 2, 1 14, 1 tj a., 268 & D 
Matilda ^ Boulogne, w. of K. Stephen, 
113 n, 132, 143-4, 164, 189, 270, 
272, 4400 

Matilaa,d efFulhV,cL of Anjou, 

124, 126 n. 

Mati!aa,w of Henry, duke of Brabant, 

4^0 0 . 

Matilda, d of Henry IT, w. of Henry 
the lion, duke of Saxony, 90, 215, 
328 

Maulda, d. of Henry the Lion, duke 


of Sax 


f.S79- 


Matilda de Laigle, w. of Robert Mow- 
bray, lO^IO, 

Matilda of Ramsbuiy, 137, 163 
Maulda, Conush woman, 402 
Mauclerc, Walter, 457 n., 468 
Mauger, bp. of Worcester, 445-S 
hlauliou, Savory de, 480 
hlaunce, bp of London, 1 70 
Maunenne, Humbert HI, ct. ol^ 330, 
S3*- 

Measures, asuseof (iigG], 86 & n. 
Meath, 302, 310, 31a, 315, 316 n. 
hfeauz (Seine-et-Mame), 123, 296. 
Meaux (Yorks }, abbey of, 8^ 
Mediterranean, 88, 94, 93, 434, 435, 
436, 437 n., 439 

Me^eniTe, w et fulk V, et. of Anjou, 
1280., 343 n 

MelrosefRoxiburgbsh.], 274 
Melton hlowbray (Leict ], 481. 

Mdun (He de France), council at, 483 
Menai Straits, 286. 

Menander, 257 
Mendip Hills, 82. 


hfercadier, 372, 377. 

Mercbct, 20. 38, 40, 41. 

Mersey, river, 275 
Merton priory (Surrey), tOS, 197. 
Meschin. William, brother c^Rannulf, 
c-cd* Chester, 271. 

Messma, 354 n., 335, 359-60, 363, 438. 
Metx, 127. 

Meulaci, Robert, cL of, iiB, 179 
Mnilan, Waleran, el. of, and e. of 
Worcester, 12, 137 n, 142 n, 149, 
•58. «59 

liddlesrc, 69, 71 n , 146, 404. 

Milan, 331 £. n. 

Kfiles of Gloucester, constable; iti 
Herefcad, earls of 
MiUbrd Haven (Pemb ), 307, 3t2. 
Mdton Abbot (Devon), 227 n 
Minchichampton (CIos ), 45, 54 
Mirabcau castle (Poitou), 332, 381-2. 
Mixbury (Oron,), 25. 

Mold castle (Flmt ), 291, 29S. 
Kfonmoulh, 287. 

Monmouth, Geoffrey of, 237. *4* " » 
*55- 

Monreale, cathedral of, 215, 226 n. 
Montacute, monks of, 448. 

Monuuban, castle of, ^2 & n. 
Moneferraod (Auvergne), 330, 332 
Montfenat, Boniface, tnarquis 01, 367, 
377- 

Monifcrral, Conrad, marquu of, 361. 
Moniferrat, kVUham, marquis of, 343 n 
Monificbet (London), castle of, 63 
hfenlfort (Seiae-el-Oue), castle ol> 1 12> 
Montfort, Almaric de, 124, teS. 
Moodbrt, Robert de, 292 m 
Montfort. Simon de, 463 
Mont CoiivTC, pass, 330 
Montgomery, castle of, 288, 

— house of, 117, 268 
Montgomery, Amulfde, 288-90 
Mmstgororry, Hugh, Roger, r» Shrews- 
bury, earls of 
Montlouis (Touraine), 337 
Montmarue (near Pans), 212 
Moatnurail (Sarthe), 212, 329 
Moniprliier, 38, 95. 

Montpellier, \\ of, tg, 
Monl-Sainte-Gcnevi6ve, 234 
Mont-St-hLchel, 107, 24^ 384. 
hloors, the, 149 
Moray Firlh, 273 

Morcar. c of Norlhumbna, too & n- 
htoreville, family of, 273 
Morevilie, Hugh de, 214, 252 
Mortey, Daniel nf, 236, 24^. 
hfoctain, county of, 132, 100, 163,348. 
368 & n., 453 

Mortain, Robert, ct of. loo-t. 
hiortain, tVdliam, cL of, 119, 120. 
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Mori d'»nctitof, 

411. 

Mortimer, family of, sBg, 997. 

Morlimer, Hugh, 313. 

Mortiiqrr, Roger, 335- , . , 

Mowbray, Robert «le, tu Northumbef 
land, e. of. 

Munfichet, Margaret of, 55- 
Munster, 31a, 313 

hiurba^ (Vosges), abbey of, 947 *• 
Murdae. Henry, abbot of fountains 
aodabp ofYork, igi. 

Murder fine, 69. 399-3 
Muret, battle of, 4C3 
Muscliamp, Ceoilrey, hp of Coventry, 
446. 

Namur, 83 , 

Namur, Philip of, 381, 454* . 

Namur, Plulip of, Klarie, w. of, 464- 
Nantes, 394 

Navarese mercenary troopi, 373 
Navarre, 393. 

- 

™.,r, 936, 939, 945-6, 437- 

Nene, nver, 483. 

Neo-Vlatomsts, 957 . . 

Nat, d ef Rhw ap Tewdvrr, as 
Nettleeombe (Somenei), IS tt- 
Neubourg (Eure), ISI- , . 

Neufmarehi (S«ine»lnf4r ), S*® 
Neufmarehi, Bernard of, 

NeviQe, Hughde, i9 o , 490, 473 
ewark castle, 157 cl, 4a3- 
Newbattle (Lothian) , 974 . 

Newburgh pnory (Yorks ). «$6 J- ^ 
Newbuc;h.V.lliam of. 136. 'S®. 

903, 909, 993, 948, 975, 970, 349, 

Navcastle-upon-Tyne, 47 n , 67 n., > 

06, 970, 273, 277. 330. 35» 

New Forest, the, 30 & n , 34- « " » ' 
Newhouie abbey (Lines.), itW 
Newnham (Cloi ), 

Nicholas IV, pope, wat^ «. 
Nicholas, cardinal bp. of Tusculv 
and legate, 29t, 457 * ^ _ 

Nicholas, abbot of Siegbi^, 398 n- 
Nicholas, Huniranan clerk, 938 « " 
Nigel, bp of Ely, 133, «36> >37. IBS’ 

Niort (Poitou), 44«- 

Noieri, Geoffrey de. „ 

Nonant, Hugh of, bp of Coventry, 
n. B92 n., *58. 357. 368 „ 

No^b^ abj. ofMagde^, >88 


Korbam (Northumb ). 982 ^ 

Normandy, succession in, 97 . 

rmm InelanJ, too, t04, II5> >9°’ 
nf under duke Robert. 105. 

Itib-U. pledged to William II, x®, 
m 1 U waa resulang from c«cup^ 
of III. Henry I renwruji 
eUims to, 1 16, his conquest of, 1 1»- 
«l, inseeunty of his ’ 

tebelbon of 1173-4 ? 33 - 4 - 

AnCee re-established in, 340, oaro 
attempts of Philip 

33 ^^ 339 . 39 ® 

_i^’cU«eet..t(..57).597.(»®4)- 

W7-9.39«;(*«76).390- 

— county of, 3 > ** > I®” 

— earldom of, >57 " _ , ^ ,nd 

NorlhamptomSimonrfSenl , 

of Hunun^on, IS 7 n , 14 * " ■ 3 ^ 

arato), *6«. ,'5s‘^X- ffi. 

NorthumbCTland, 979 , 270 , 200 , 

989, 359 8 t n., 35 >, 359 . -g 

k ofScotland „ 

. Robert de Mowbra" e. nr. 00. 1 u , 


«.«<.« “H. ,I”. 

*79, 975 

Notd^u^l^— 





Nonhumbrii, Slwirtl, «. efr “Gj 
Norway, 80 & n., too, *3°. 

Norwich, 7J, 80,96, «oo, 156, 170,336 
353* 

— bp« rf,iMGriy.Jt.hn6*llU»«'S^ 
Hrrbrrt, Oxford, John of. 

» caiOe, 18. 

— calhednl, 906 n., 961. 

Norwich, Geoffrey ctf. <97 h- 
Norwich, InUe Su WUlum of, 553 & n. 
NojteU (Yorbu), pnory cf, 969 
Nottinghun, 47 o., n, &o, 83, 164 n., 

373 *>-. 455, 469, AM- 

— eastle, ati! n., 318, 555, SW, 4«7- 

— couhqJ held at (1 194), 386, jbS. 

— county of, 3481. 

— weavers’ pU ah 3l®- . „ 

Noveldiasenn, aisiietf, 157,313. 4(n-o. 
Novgorod, 89 

Notify (Hants), abbey et, >80 

O'Bnen, Donnell, b. of Tbonond, 308, 
0'?2«w,Vory, 303, 305, i(£, 308 

olibare^CHanu), 53 
Odo, abbot of 8aCu< 
Odo,fa9.ofBayeux, 

Odo: >•> ChMpijne. ct. of. 

Offamd, Walter of, abp. of Balerawi 
S9», 33'- 

Oisd, Vii>3b, of Vptei. A»3- 

0\af, bt., h. of N Otway , LoodootbuxOMa 


Ordencuj Vitalis, loO, IlS, liyo., 

948, 388. 

Orford (buff), 96. 

— caxtle, 27 
Orlmey, 971 
OrTCono, Butler of, 513 
Ome, nver, 160 

O’Rtnuke, Tieman, 309, 303, 303 
Orwell, river, 336. 

Otbem, author of Dr 
/jiximmn, 1 50 n 
Oioiey abb^ (Oxford), 148 SL, 186, 
S37 lU, saS. 

Oxsory, 305. 

Otoa, abp of, 331 n. 

Ostia, Albenc, cardinal bp 
legale, 190, 139, S72, 874 . 

Otimea, 302, 303, 304 &. n., 306, 308, 
316 


r. 381. 415. 44?^3- 46*. 4645 

_..eaied at l5oij\"no. 467. 

Otto the goldxmilh, 414. 

Ovsd, 957. 

Osvain ap Cadwgan, 989. 

Owaio Gwyt]ed(4 384> 90 1^. *5^ 

Oul tnd tiilhivxiau, the, 953. 9^ 
Oxford, devastation at, as result <rf Coo* 
^uat, 64; custom* of, 66-7: pW *51 
7 jJ common *eal W, 73 n.; doth 
loduiuy Bt,B5-8; during Anarchy. 
»S9' >43 & 0-. »+4-5. 
emptesi escape* from, >45-®: Dec«* 
at, 905; court at (H77). 995; «*: 
thwpiet at (lt9t), 357> »chool* arw 
unsveruty at, 195, 9j6, 932, 936-4“. 
949. 947 & n., 95s i niaHioned, 19 a-, 
7B. 997, sP-8 

• — chuiu of St. Mary at, 938, 942; 
church ^ St. George la the castU, 
148 n. 

cminesl* heU at (its6), IS3. >44 * » 
(«'39)» ‘375 *3<>> 

(«77)» V»1 l»97). 87‘i 
44‘5 (lais). 4S3 it O., (I9«5)t 478* 

• Su Fivdeswide. pnor of. 67. 

Oxford, JebA of, bp. ed* Norsrieh, aio, 
SIS, 9t9, 999,399. 

Oxtmlshire, 58. 350 B., 393 a. 
--fomi in, so, Ss. 

— tergeanuea, 19. 

BalcntiCb SM. 

falcrmotabp or!iMOfiam1,Walterof 
Pakauot, 95, isi gt n., S15, S»5, SPS, 
>49. 915, 997, 359, 360-^. SbS- 37«> 
_ 573 «!•. 4‘^ 455, 

Palmer, Kjchaid, bp. of Syracuse and 
abp. cd Messina, 331 . 

Paodulf, papal le^te, 77, 300, 456-7, 

Paooage, 51, 56. 

Pans, Khool* cd, 226. 234-5, 937 & o-, 
239. 94 1. 945. *46 0 . 949, 445 ; Deckel 
•t, 393; Heftfy 11 at, 324 n., 3985 
nbeltion of (173 against Henry H 
planned at, 333, Loui* VII tj' — 


. - -jlebrated at, 468, mefl* 
boned. 82, 104. ipj, 383. 467. 

— Treaty of (1259), 431. 

Pam, Matthew, 338. 425 Si a., 443 n-i 
4®5 

Panaa, 331 & n. 

Paithenav (Poitou), 466. 

Paschal II, pone, tio, 171, 175 n., >78 
f. 183, 184 

Paschal III, and-pope, 204, 9»o, 399 



l•atnck. eoarw «. 304 n. 

Paul of Caen, abbot of St. Albans, 
Pavage, 79. t*” 

Pavia, council of {1160), 347. 

Pavia, William of, cardinal, 9U. 

Peak (Derbyihire), Bo, 8a. 

Peche, Richard, bp i>, 

Ptckham (Kent),abp. of Cantetburjra 
manor of, ill. 

Pembroke, 988, 989, #90, 991, 99>. S*'. 

Pembroke* ea'rti of: Gilbert of Clare, 
—‘—Richard of Oare (Slfongbo*.). 
99.7, 907, 504, 301, 31Q. a«»i 

— — William Manhal, 13 « . >80 «• 

950, 997. SO*! 3'5-'7' 3A^‘ 

ti n . 43* n-. 44* ^ 4**, 484, 40“ 


rf Poulogne. 453! ::;S 

Handen. 454. 

llywelyn Damme, 

John. 464. 46^. 

battle of Bouvincs. a6^ 
rMoeratn »«uh uuursenl baiw 
c«H>peratci_^ 4B3. mentioned, 

3urliam,377. 438n.,446 
BrL‘Aum6ne, 904 

ebert of Gloucester, 148 


3 ), church of, *5 ^ 
a, 92-3 - 

a, John. s. ob *3' 
of Kent, 92 . 


Frisaan, 333. 

Propertiuj, 235. 

Provtnsal, 25&-7. 

Ptrudo-Iudonan Decreub, 103 
Ptolcm’f, 2^ 

Fuuet, Hugh de, bp of Durham, 323, 
334 Q-. 337. 350. 35*-3. 357. 3^4- 
PuUen, Robert, J95, 237. 

Pyrenees, 318, 330, 376 
PytcWey (Tsoriants ), 51, 43 n. 

Qjuncy, Saer de; tu Winchester, e. of 

Radcot (Oton.), «45. 

RadReld, hundred of (Camh ), 23 
Radnor, 288, ag? n , got. 

Ralegh, Hugh or, 15 n 
Ralph, ahp. of Canterbury, 127, 913 
Ralph Niger, 319 
Kamlah, 94, 

Ramsey, abbey of, 77, 147, 447. 
Raymond le Croa, 31^11, 313. 
Reading. 134, 143 il, 939, 247, 992 n 

1^30. >83. ‘83. 943 

Red, Ruph, « SiMrton, 33 
Regmburg, 89, 230 
Reginald, k. of the Isles, 28a 
Rmnald, luVpnor of C3inst Church, 
Canterbury 443 n , 444. 

Remald of Dassel, abp of Cologne, 


I, bp of Hereford, 179a. 
Relief, 20-1, 418 
Reihigiiu, bp of IJncoln, 6. 

Renhes, 329 -- 

Retford (Notts ), 481. 

Revcsby abbey (Lancs }, 168 n. 

R helms, 197,450. 

R helms, abp <n, 339 n 

— council at (is^). 124, 185, t94 
Rhine, Rhineund, 83, 302-3 

Rhine, Conrad, CL palaone of the, 367, 

Rmne, Henry, ct. palatine of the, 376, 
44^t. 453. » of. 45‘ 

Rhc^an Sea-Daw, 439 & n. 

Rhone valley, 330 
Rhuddlan, 293 

— castle, 285, 291, 293, 300 
Rhuddlan, Robert of, 285, 287. 

Rhys tp GrufTydd, &S4> 291, 293-4, 

Rhys ap Tewdwr, pnnce of Deheu- 
barlh, 2B7, 29t 
Ribble, nver, 265, 275. 

Richard I, k. of England, access 
tide, 3 & n., 347: eoroiiauon,57,349. 
385: character of, 349; bteratfy of. 


943: regvlates tournaments, 94-5; 
tirban policy of, 68, his seal, 94, 973 
& IS., 421: relatiom svilh Scotland, 
979-8 1 , marriage proposals for, 395, 
399,339, 349 >duke of Aquitaine, 399, 
330. 333. tnnkes war in Aquitaine, 
340-1; becomes heir to the throne, 
341; early relations svith Philip 
Augustus, 343; makes svar on his 
father, 337, ^ crusade, 89, 

95. *03 344. 347. 355. 359-89. 

434: his capture and impnsotiment, 
362-4; hts ransom, 84, 364-8; ^ 
relations vnth Germany, 366-7, 
449: his last wan with Philip 
Augustus, 369, 373-7; hiJ army 
orgaruxadon, 16, 30^3; his death, 
376-9; disturbances following the 
death of, 499-30, 430 n-S builds 
Portsmouth, 437-^; legislates on 

wreck, 438, mentioned, 16, 29, 245. 
997. 339 o , 337 n., 388, ft fiaisvit. 
Rscbara 11, duke of Normandy, I3S n. 
Richard, pnor of Dover and abp. of 
Canterbury. 391 

Richard, natural t of K Jehib 498 n. 
Richard Viih the beard', 407 
Richmond, arthdeacca a, 333, 

— castle of, i8. 

— honor of, ) 8. 

-earls of* Alan, 149 n; m ab» 
Bnitany, Conan IV, duke of- 
Ridel, Ceollrey, bp of£ly, tgon., 320, 

Rievaubr abbey, 187 

Rievaulx, Ailred of, 268, 270, 974 ■>- 

Rule, river, 384. 

Rob^ Curtiuse, duke of Normandy, 
his character, 97-S , bilure of his re- 
bellion against Rufus, loi ; his rule in 
Kormandy, 104-5; treaty with Rufus 
(1091), 107, war in Maine, loS; on 
crusade, 97, 102, no, 113, 176, 
rebels against Henry I, 115-17; 
defeated by Robert of Eell4me, itS; 
defeated at Tlnchebrai, 1 1 9-2 1 ; his 
impruoaineQC and death, i20->, 125; 
• “ J03, log, 128, 154, 


Robm Hood, 34 & n., 35, 

Roches, Peter des, bp of LMncliester, 

77. 923 n-. 446. 452, 462, 464-5. 479. 
488 

Rocha, 3Yilliam des, 378, 379, 383. 
4«7- 

Rochaler, 153, 173, 235 n., 300 n. 
— castle, siege of 108S, iOi-2, 333 n > 
siege of 1215, 479-81, 483. 



INDEX 

Roehestet 

-- bp» ef, u! CIJnvMl, Cdbert; 
CundulT. 

-- bishopnc ofi #5*. 

— cathcdr*], as6 n. 

Rochford (l^ex), 55. 

Roclinghani (.VonhMti ), 7> 160, 
counnt or, icu, 174 
Roger, iibp. of Yotfc, 19011,196, 


RMer,bp ofSkltsbury, taSn.; control* 
the aaminittrition, 133, 136 d: it., 
181; hii fall, *37; hi* property (cited 
by Stephen, 134, igo n j 179 n , 183, 
934; organize* the nehnguer, 416. 

Roger, bp. of Worcester, »»a, 9*9 11. 

Roger fl, k of r ■ ■ -■ 

Roger le Poer, _. .. 

Satuburv, 136, 137. 

Reeer trt>fui, i 6 i n. 

Roland, of Galloway, *78 n. 

Redo, house of, 363 

Roman roa^ 78, 79. 

— law, *46-7. 

Remjnetque, vetuttcwr«, aSo-j 

Rome, journey* of eecloiutiet to, 
t6g, 1%, 197. 948; Anaelm goes ... 
I JSi 1 7^f f elaootu with, in tune of 
Stephen, 197-6,200, ippealtto, 103. 
tOi, its, tjo. »». *96. 
relation* of Seotusb church with, 
967, 974: c<' Iruh church with, 303 
8t n, 304,309; negotiation* vnth, 
duiug the Interact, 436*6, eouiial 
•» (>099), t 7 ^ 7 i Bxrdiana of, 334 
n.;menuotied,i97,i83, iSs.tpi.OM, 
9'5. 326, 33a, 43a & n i tlfainm. 

Romescot. 60. 

Romney (KenO, aoy, 433 

Roaiscy (Hants), abbey a, e6& 

Ros, RoMrlde, 48 1. 

Roscelin, 337 n. 

RothweU (Noithanta ), 76. 

R^en, trade with, 75, 8a, gi-o, during 
war* of Robert and WJUaro Rurm, 
10^, Henry I at, 139. funendm 
to Geoffrey oif Anjou, 161 : at eeotre 
of Ai^evin Empue, 303 & n; Em- 
press Maofda tetue* to, 3*® *• » 
Louis Vn atUcks, 337f R"*n> 
Augustus besides, 363, John in- 
vetted with Normandy av 378} 
Arthur of Bntuny murdered >1, 38*, 
surrenders to Fbilip Auguituj, 384. 

— ^abbey of Sauite-Tmutd du Moot a^ 
413. 

— abp of, I35- 137' 

— caihedraJ of. 347- ,,, , , 

Rouraare, William de. e. of LuwJn, 

141,160,1680, I 


S3S 

Roxburgh castle, 977, 278 n , 379 
Rufinus, soS. 

Rugby, 133. 

Kunnymetfe, 71, 473, concord of, 477 
Uusua, 69 

Rye. 91. 96. 430 1.433 

Sadbrrge (Durham), manor of, 332 & n. 
Saewuli, 94. 

Saladin, 361-9, 

St, Albans, 38, 104 n , no, 480. 

— abbey of, 15, foj n , 358, a6i, car 

— abbot of, 38, i8t n , rrt elta Paul 
of Caen 

— tvuital at (1313), 463 & n. 

St. Andrews, tee of, aog Si n , 378. 

St. Asaph, diocese of, 396 n. 

St. Ausicti (Com ), 400. 

St. Benets cd Holme (Norf ), 223, 338 
St. Calau. Wdbam bp ^ DurSiam, 
100-4, >68 n-. >38. '74. »59 »• 

St. Davids, see of, 296. 

— bp of, 408 

— ^ of, tit Bernard, David. 

St iVo'* »hhrv of. 262 

St Denis {Ve*in), 199 n. 

St CvrouKOme}, abbey of, 12411 ,246 
St Ives (Hums). 77, *5® 

St Michael’s Mount. 368 


St Quenua, 361. 
Sc Trond, aba. 
St Valery. 


iilljain of, 437 n, 
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St WandriUe, abbot of, 433 n . 
Saime-hf(re.£glise, tt’ilham de, bp of 
London, 445-6. 

Saiisies, 64 n 
Sarntes; Peter o( >6r« 

Saintongc, 449, 466. 

Saladin, 344, jSt, 

— Uthe. 419 
Salerno, <13, 231) 

Salimbrae, Franciscan, 241 
Salitbucy, 23, 29, tio, 233, 420 

— bps rf, arrjocebn. Poore, Herbert 
and Richard, Roger, Walter, Hubert 

— diocese of, 202. 

Salisbury, e. of, 137 it, 

Salisbury, William Longespfe, e of, 
44t, 45'. 454 n., 457, 461, 464, 467, 
480.484 

Saliibury, John of, 3, 6. iji-a, tgt n , 
>95. t^. 204 t n , 228, 234-6, 242, 
*45. *4®. *47. *50. 303, S3' n- 
Salk^ (Cumb ), 283 tt. 

Sallust 235 

Ssttash (Cwn ), 96 
*'«nson, abbot a Bury St Edmunds, 
*53.37'. 43'- 



S»ncho VI, k. of NaTarre, 339, 360. 
Sancho VII, k. ofNavarre, 376. 381. 
Sancho I. k. of Portugal, 434. 
Saodwieh, 96, «»4, »8i, 367, 433- 


«1Q. 360. Slierboroe abbey, 895. 

— CMtle, 146. 

L. Shenfr, 6e-7'. 83. fSI. 387-30- V 7 - 

iT. SbetifT* aid, aoa, 383 

Shenf^ inqueat of, 339 
u $hetta-t (oum. 57, 305-6. 

St^acebam (Suase*), go, aog n , 430 
SliKWibuiy, 73, 74 o.. 118, 136. “^1 
; 80 #93. ?«>. 35»- 

— earldom of, tty 

15, a6», 30a, — earli of Hugi Mon^meey- ’*7* 

— ~ Roger Mofttgomery, ;ctf, io5> 


Sawoy (Hunts 1, abbey of, 80 #93- J**- SS’- 

Sealers, Stephen tie,TS —earldom of, 1 17 , 

Scandinavia, 6t3-g, no, ais, a6>. 30a. — earls of Hugli Mon^meey, 'J?. 

303, 437 a, *86. 

— churiA m, a30. Rogtr Montgomery, rerr, »05. 

Scarborough, 94, 96, lUt, 3a», „ 

— church oi; aay n. Shropshire, oj, ter, ags, 394* 

Scithesbl (Lines), 1B8 n. Shockhurgh, Robert of, 153. 

Scone, monastery of, sbg S herwn (Northants ). wod of, 33 

Scot John,6i-«. Sibyl, *r. of Vv'illiam of Mootferrai and 

Scot' Michael, aaS. Cuy of Lusignan, 343 n. 

Scolby (Cumh ), aSa n. Sibyl, «t. of Vullt, cL of Anjou, Ja6 

Scoteigni, Lambert ae 14 n. Sibyl,d ofCeo/feeyofConversana, /;? 

Scotland, ahj-Sa; trad* wtK, 89; Sicily. 86 o , *37, 244, «57. *59- 33t * 

beiundaryor,a65,e*inp*igT> of tigt, ft > Si4 S^i 45*, <3® “• 
to8, s66, influence of Q. Afsflgaret Silver auafi, 67 
os, *67, wtportaaee of die reign of Sdrester of Eveibam, bp of y/onnier, 
David I ift, s6g, 873-3 thuuivasvooa 48®- 

of England dunog tie Anarchy, »7t>“ Siivard, e { Nortiambrfa. 
a; tuppora the tebeUioo of the Sbptonin Craven, 271 o. 
young Song ia J»73-4. 250, «7^. Slaves, 40. 

334-3; efleeti of IViUiam the Lions Sleaford (Linca ), 465. 
capture on, a^; her independence Smiihfieldi (London), 443 n. 
restored, 279; John's relations wiih, Smithfields (London), priory of Sv 
281-9, 4 s6, 449, II pesim. Batdiolomew at, 838. 

Scutage, i&-<7, 418, 419, 41*, 439, Smithflelds (London), St. Barthoin* 


46a 

Seaford (Susieaj, 96 

Sea), the Great, 373 2c n , 421. 

Seal, pnvy, 10 & n 
Sealing fees, 421, 443 & n. 

Sbez, 134 
Siez,bp of, 1380. 

S4ez. John, archdeacon cf, >u Lauetst, 
John, bp of 

Sdes, Robert, c( of, 384 n. 

Segar, 225 


mew’s Fair, 77 
Snowdoma, rr« Gwynedd. 

II. Socage tenure, 20,67. 

Soissons, councils at (1092), 237 O 
(WtSJ. 4 s 6. 459 
Somerset, tot, 511, 34B 
Somme, nver, 377. 

iw Laueujt, Southampton. 7^ 434, 437 & n. 

Soothrop church (Glos ), 203 
Southwark, 64 
Sowerby (Cuihb ), 283 n. 

Spam. 244, »45 

:6o-l, 375. Sparsholl (Hanb), 225 n. 

Spires, 384. 

SuRbidshire, 63,2220 ,368,3920 ,447 


Seme, nver, 106, 107. tie, lEo-l, 375, Sparsholt (Hanu) 

Sriby, Robert S, cbancellcr 10 Sidfy, SlMsei, 473, 478 
931. Staines hndge, 63 

Selden, John, his A/«r* Clainim, 439 s. Stamford, 25 g, i 

Selkirk abbey. 273 n. 353. 555. 469 8 

Scmpnngham (Uncs), 188. StaMara, battle < 

Seneca, 235 Stanton Harcourt 

Sens, snc). 2 1 3. Stapleford (Caml 

Sens, 4Viiliaiii of, 261, 262. Sicj^cn, k of 

Sergeants, iB-eo, 372 liberties of. 3 1 

Serlo, abbot of Gloucester, 183. pobey o(j 68, 69 

Severn, nver. 80. early succeaea. 

Shannon, nver, 314, 315. ‘M'S, his bn 


Starnes bridge, 63- 

Siamford, 23 2, D , 30, 77, 66, >64 
353. 555. 469 & n , 470. 478- 
Standard, battle of the, 271. 

Stanton Harcourt (Oaon ), 19. 
Stapleford (Camb j, 451 
Sicj^cn, k of England, charter c< 
liberties of. 3 n , 3, 29, 19c, urban 
pohey of,68,69, (us accession, 131-0; 
tarty successev 133-4.111 Normandy, 
134-3, his breu Mih the eburci. 
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j 35-«: dffetted ind tipturfd « 

■t Finngaon. 148 rot unjvrmHy 

rccoRnued. iw " i ?»!• 

Oxford, I5« , linancul Po*'"®"} 

Hs eoin»g«, iM'f* >55 "J.l 
under, 157-^. rrlf>0"» with Hen^ 

Henry, 1G5 & n.; hu deat^ 166. 

monMiic *velopm'nl under, 

00: luJ reUuons vnlh church, 'Sr^* 

^ aig- ailencei Vacanua, 
reUuoiu tdlh Seolland. 170-3. 

S83; relauoiu with Walei, ^1, i^. 

Li or lory by. ijS-?, tf- 

mentioned, I, 97. 5*. ®3i 73. ; 

193 n., 198 n., 919.0 . 3«* J** 
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Stewarts (Royal), family of, 973 
Sufford (Eisex). church of, 95 n. 

SiifTord, Michael of, 95 n 

Siigand, abp. of Canterbury, 951. 

Surlioj eMtle, 978. 

Stockbndje (Hants), 144- 

Stralford<n.Avon, 6} 

Stubbs, bp, 999, 493«0' 

Sturdy, Robert, S3 
Stutewlle, Roberta*, 158 "• 
Stuteville, NVilliam de. Sud. 

Suetomui, 933 
Suffolk, SO 

Suf^’(Nor(Juntt), 54- 

- ea?iit^’ 3V.lUam de Warenne I. 

_*f^’v\iUiain de Warenne II, 1 '6 n 
__ _ William de Warenne HI, >37 ' 

_'i’ Sill'S lAvroob'IV, ,57 

Sussex, 48. 8 j. toi. '64- “"f' *** 
484*0 

_!_w'nilmdeAlblra T. 158 

___ William de Albini H, aij 
— sheriff of, 999 n ,35® - 

Suianne mistress of K John, 498 ® 
Swabia 'Conrad, duke of, 3*7 

Romans, 45®. 43'. 453 


— castle of, 9 

(Lines ). abbey. 4B5. 

Taf, nver. »95. 

Tagus, nver, i49 


Taillebourg, castle of, 34®. 

TaUage.4'8-'9.474 

Talvaa. liouse of, 1 05. • 

T..!^ of Lecce, k. of Sicily, S^o, 

Tarat^k, abbey of, 997 O. 

-- abbot of, 14 h 

Tcwplan. KnigM*. 4». 45. 55 & 

jf?ct:Sd'*^'as.er. oft Arnold de 

TuinRubea,3f4U ,Temc,344 

Tennyson, 955. 

Terence, «57 * " . .. 

Tew, Great (Oaon ), 5»' 

Tewkesbury, 76, 84. 9’. 

1 .V IMI 

■nIelLd(N,rr),,3n. 

— leeof. t&). 

Third penny, 157*“- 
TTwrpe. Sir Robert, chief JusDc 

chs^ellor, 47. 

Thouaes (Pwtou), 44* 

T^nt^ abbot of Glastonbury. 167 


ip. 

■ 26. 944. 343- 


Tibtwetnn rWore* 
T«iI«U (Yorks) 
355. 3®4. 368 

Tilbury. J'lhn of, 
T.lUire* (Hurt), : 


7, 348. 359. 
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Tlnchebrii, battle of, 99, 11711-, lao-l, 
950. 

Tintem abbey, 290, 295. 

Tipperary, 314 

Ttrel, Walter, lord of Pol* in Ponlbieu, 
ti3 & n 

Toek, Roger, 33. 

Toledo, 245, 946. 

ToU, 75-6. 

Tonbridge, eajtle of, loi, 

Tofesbi (ljnt3 ), 188 n 
Tongni, Robert of, abbot of Mont*St - 
Michel, 248, 949. 

Tool, 452. 

Toulouse, 900, 902, 208, 976, 323, 325- 
6, 340, 344. 376. , , 

Toulouse, Raymond V,eLof, 326 n.,330» 

Toulouse, Raymond VI, et of, 376. 
381, 463 & n, 

Tourame, 318, 345, 365, 374, 378, 381, 
440.44'- 
Toumai, ^7. 

Tounui, St^hen of, ao6. 

Tournai fena, 963. 

Tournament, 94-3 

Toun, 944, 318, 346, 359, 378, 383 

— abp. «, 358. 

— council tf(< 163), ig7, 919 a. 

Tracy, William de, 9>^ 

Treaiury, 9*10, 414-17 
Trenehemer, Alan, 434 & n. 

Trent, nver, 79, 80, 4'7' n 
Trentnam pnory (Sta&), canons of, 

447. 

Troco (Sully Islands), 433. 

Trevisa, John, 930. 

Tne (Vexin), 1244. 

Trondhjem, abp of, 88 n. 

Trowbndge castle (Wilu ], 138. 

Truro, 76, 401 
Tuam, abp of, 308 
Tubney (Berks ), 18. 

Tudcia, Benjamin of, 9J 
Turgot, 267, 96g n. 

Turin, 330. 

Tutbury, 164. [*83- 

Tweed, nver, 263, 266. 270, 280, ^2, 
Tweedmouth castle, 2tl2. 

Twymng (Glos), 412 a. 

Tyne, nver, 163, 274. 

Tynedale, 274. 

Tynemouth, 109 
Tyreonnel, 308. 

Tyrone, 308 

Ulf, I of Harold, k. of England, i< 


*.«•'**' 


Lombard jurut, '9® ^ "» 


Valenoennea, 467. 

Valentis Maiimus, 235. 

Vaucouleur (Meuse), 332 n 
Vaudreui) (Eure), 374 n , 38}. 47‘>- 
Vegetnn Renatus, 373 
Vc^dme, 213 
Vere, Aubrey de, 161. 

Vei^ Hugh de, 9 n, 

Vcnnandois, 3S2, 361. 

Vemeuil (Eure), 335. 374, 384- 
Vemoo (Eure). 377, 379 
Verona, 344 "• . . 

Vesei. Eustace de, lord of Alnwick, 433, 

488.470.481. 

Veitift, 82, <u8 n, 1 11-12, >24, 127, 
162, 3'»3-4. 3»5. 328, 335. 3ft, 383. 

S?a¥ (^onne), 2«i, 859. S®®- 
■cior IV, anti-pope, 320, 327. 
Vienna, 362 L n. 


|Virgat«.42-3. 

Virgil, 937 
Viterbo. 445. 

Viiry, Jacques de, 241. 


Wakefield. Peter of, 455. 

W'alcote, Warm of, 153 

Waldne, Vp cfljion, 233. 

Waleran the Cennsn, 471. 

Wiles, Gerald of, itt Ciraldus Cam- 

Wates, ^Velsh, 283-301; geography of, 
283*41 Norman penecration into, 
264 . iiutial progress and later regress 
in north, 283-7, marches, lords m 
south, 267-90 , success of Owain 
Cwynedd and Rhys ap CrufTudd in, 
agrs-j, Henry Il’s tampaig''* “*• 
992-3. 322, 370, supremacy of 
Uywelyn ap lorworth in, 298-301; 
John's pobcy in, 99^01, 426 449, 
music, 956 & n., church m, 226, 295- 
7, march, border, 322, 37', 39'. 394. 
485, mercenary troops from, J41-2, 
154. 278 n , 298, 300 n., 305, 337. 
344. 373, mannerf impressed from, 
438 

Wallingford, 73,78, 146, 163 & n-, 164. 

' 183 n., 212, 406, 463 

— wsile, 138, 131), 148. 359 . . 

Waller, archdeacon of Osford, and 
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provMtoflhetliaptlofSl Ceors««n 

.bp 

•ppomtcd bp. of Salijl'ury, 9* • 
proxati m.de *gain»‘ bu 
ictmtiB. BM-S. 443; 

by. »t pronnciJ council,aa4,a*6n , 

hi. tjfcc of no5. *8". 

finiom of Rithard I, sSl-bS •* 

lu.tici.r control, •dmini.tration dur* 
ins Richard It win In/f*"'*' S’®; 
lyt-l made chancellor, 430 ** * 

F^fatn Kilmg fr«. 4»«! "!l?T 

order after death of Richard 1, 43^«» 
oppo.e. eapedition to Poitou, 441. 
hu death and work, 44a-3 , , 

Walter, Theobald. buUer {pMtnt) of 
K. John, 313. 

Waltham abbw> 6". 999 " , 

Waltheof, rrr Iluntingdon, e of. 

Walton (SufTj.sSS- . 

Waruford (Noflhanti ), #3 « d- 

Wantage (Berk.), 397* 

Waiborough (Oxon.), tog ^ 

Wardihip. 90, 9i-9. SS, 4'® - 

Wareham, 1 g 1 n., « 93 n • ' 38. • 45 « " 
Warelwut, Robert, buhop of taeter, 

NVarelwaaf, W'lUiim, bp of Exeter, 6. 

WarennZ^I.abella de. id4- 9 
Warenne, Reginald de, 140 
Warenne, \Villia« dej r« Surrey. 

Uann,. of Ceroid, 428 ft. 

Wark (Northumb ), 974. 983 n 
Warwick, as, 164 

Warwick, Roger, « «37, «53. >5!). 

164 &n 

Warwickshire, igt-a, t59, • 

VVaih, the. 80. . 

3\atetrord, 302, 306, 307, 3o8n, 3>9. 

Wathng Street, 78 
Waverley abbey tSurreyl, i»7- 

Wedgwood, JoaiahjOj^ 

Welbeck (NoiU ), »b^ of. 92^ 

Welf, the house of, 569 & B-, 37®, 449* 

We5and, river, 37, 469 a. 

Wells. 431- ^ , , 

Welb, cathedral, 26a. 

427 n , 443 n . 482- 

Westnuruter, cofonanotu a^4 

IS; (Sfii). ■«. 
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Weiiiruiuier (met) „ 

Stephen and j 

"j. "““S ‘i '■ii' Si“ “-i 

proviuoni of, 393 0 
— Crispin, CilberU 

Westmorland, 265. aOo. 

WeirtKior {Sutl. ). 6.^ 

Wexford, 309, 305. S®®, S®?. 3">* 

Wey, nver, to 

Weybndge, to 

Whatlon (Notts ), 923 
Whstby.96. . ,,o 

Wlate Ship, the, 125. t* 7 ‘ ' 9 °' \ 

uLtlaod abbey (Clirmarthenslure). 

W^utable (Kent). 79 

Wicklow, castle of, Sio- 

title of. I. erown-weariog ot, 4, 

ST^eUu^ with the church. iS% 

rf 6: e»totuons of, ao, 109”7*, 
^fa«er. 96^= ‘“PP'^^n^of. !o“ 


,,5-”’f4ll.2“Be™ondse)' «bW, 

Ifi?^'feUaons with Scotland, 266 . 

& ,S“d. w.l». . 8 S. «» "fl; 

Sntboned. 1 . 83. 139 , «54. >57. >07 

lvliuS*a”uS’k' ’=• 

275-«3, 3'4- 337. 35'. 429, 43'- 

;sfcii.‘'d4'S';ad.»-.-= 

3S>, 360 - H,„.v I 121 * 5.196 

W dlmm, i. of K. Henry 1 , t 24 - 3 . 

SKUSSTK'h,..,. 
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William, St FiuHffh'rt.tTcasurCTind 
aTtcrvrartU abp ofVork, igi. 
William efuiirutf, 427 n. 

IMlliatn le Breton, *50. 

William the Eni;liihoJaQ, a6l. 

William the miller, 404 a. 

William, I of Oliver, 475 n. 

W illikm ^ the We^d, 4Q4. 
IVilloughton (Lines ), 59 n- 
W lira, Conrad of, tencschal of Otto IV, 
45» 1- 


W iltshire, 48, J 
393 n-. 43«- 

Winchcombe, s64b., 419 n. 

IVinthtlsea, 433 

Winchester, Dom^ay Booh kept at, 

I n., not recorded In Domesday, 36, 
crown-weanng at, 4, zaerehant gild 
at,72,St.Giles'ifairat, 77, 155 & n.; 
cloth industry at, 85, 87; asiie of 
customs issura at, 93; WllUam II 
buned at, 113; MatUda elected at, 
143 &. n.; ‘rout* of, 144, 979, treaty 
between Stephen and Heery Plan* 
tigenet made at. 165, 168, Auelm 
doea homaR to Wtlkam 11 at, 173; 
counob hud at (ii39), 138 a , 138; 
(ttSS), 3035 quarrel between John 
and Lmgehamp at, s;s*8, Ltmg* 
champ venerated at, 358, Richard I 
crowned at, 369 ; false moneyen con* 
demsed at, 415; Chrutmas feanat, 
m 1906, 437: conference with Simon 
Langtoi) at, ^7, John absolved from 
eccommuiucationac, 46 1 John driven 
from, in 1916, 4S4, palace at. U5n ; 
treasury at, 9, 1 14, 133, 415-16, mi— 
Oonrd, too B , 1 16. 333, 30S 
Winchester, bps. of, «« Blois, Henry of, 
Cidard, Wm.; Ilchester, Richard of, 
Lucy, Godlrey de , Roches, Peter des 

— biUiopnc of, 330 , manon o' 

— cathedral of, J93, 336 n., „ 

Winchester, Saer de Quincy, e of, 470 
Winchester, William of, I oTHenrytbe 

Lion, duke of Saxony, 376 a., 449 
Winchester Bible, 359. 

Windsor, 175, 357. 364, 473, 484. 

— assize of, 41 1. 

Windsor castle, 18, StS- 33»i 359- 

— council at (1179), 332. 

— park, 53 a. 

— treaty of (1175), 311 

Windsor, Ccr^d of, constable ' 
Pembroke, 388, sSg, 396. 

Wines, asaze of, 93 

Wireker, Nigel, precentor of Canter- 


WltefeU, Robert de, 390 n. 

Wliham pnory {Som j, 8C, S29> 
Wliham, nver, So. 

Witney (Oxon ), 463 n. 

Wltaand (Pas-de*ulau), 363, 
W1iwa(Norf). 337 n. 

Wix nunnery (Essex), 30. 

Wolvesey palace (Winchester), 144- 
Woodstock, 88, 314, 237, 27G, 279. 991^ 
331; assize of, 33, council at (1163), 
303; park of, 19-30. 

W’oolton (Ozon ), 19 n. 

Worcester, cloth fair at, 66; dunng the 
Anarchy, 136, 139-40, 153, >58, 
(umval of English language at, 333 • 
council held at (lltS), 501; F’t''" 
antes of, referred to in Inquest of 
Sheriffs, 389; Jolui buned at and hu 
memory otwrved at, 429, 486 & n i 
mentioned, 55 n., 103, 247. 

•bps of.i«Cray,Walterde;Mauger, 
Rc^er, Silvester, Wulfitan. 

— see 14, 173 n., 326 o. 

Worcester, e. of, >r* Meulan, Waleran, 
ct. cf 

W'orccsier, FTortoee of, 349. 

Worcester, John of, 1 50 n, 
Wore«ter,PhiLp of, 313 
Worcester, Ralph of, 189 
W'orcestenhire, ruing id (ibSS); io>> 
Worms, 137, 364. [io3, 203. 

Worms, Concordat of, 180 & n. 

W'nt tSr afi» >1 ctAia, 403. 

Wni of right, 387, 410 & n., 411. 
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